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FAITH  AND  THEOLOGY. 


ijrnm  BrownsoB^s  QoMietly  Berlew  for  January,  1868.] 

A  OHisF  reason  why  our  religion  encounters  so  mucb 
opposition  among  well  disposed  and  comparatively  well 
inionned  persons  brought  up  outside  of  the  church,  is 
simply  in  tiie  fact  that  uiey  do  not  understand  it  and  take 
it  to  be  very  much  the  reverse  of  what  it  is.  They  sup- 
pose we  confound  theology  with  faith,  and  claim  for  tlie 
opinions  and  speculations  of  theologians,  however  crude 
and  imperfect,  the  same  authority  that  we  claim  for  the 
revealed  word  of  God ;  and  hence  they  suppose  that  we 
re^gard  as  faith,  as  matter  not  to  be  rejected  without  heresy,, 
alithe  traditions,  notions,  speculations,  opinions,  or  convio- 
tions  to  be  found  among  Catholics  in  any  age  or  country. 
Assuming  that  Catholics  profess  to  act  always  from  the 
promptings  of  divine  grace,  and  imder  the  authority  of  the 
churcn  held  to  be  infallible,  they  hold  our  religion  itself 
responsible  for  all  that  has  been  aone  in  any  age  or  nation,, 
not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  by  Catholic  princes  and  people ; 
and  as  there  is  undeniably  much  in  the  iiistory  of  Cadiolic 
populations,  governments,  and  nations,  which  no  honest  and 
enlightened  man  can  approve,  they  condade  that  our  relig- 
ion is  an  imposition,  our  faith  vain,  and  the  claims  of  our 
church  to  be  the  church  of  God  unfounded.  Yet  the 
whole  of  this  non-Catholic  reasoning  rests  on  a  false  as- 
tiumption,  and  proceeds  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  real 
Catholic  doctrine.  There  are  two  sets  of  traditions  amongst 
Catholics,  as  amon^  non-Catholics ;  the  one  denominated 
b^  our  Lord,  ^^  traditions  of  men,"  and  the  other  held  to  be 
divine  traditions,  or  traditions  of  the  word  of  God  revealed 
by  Christ,  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  canonical  authors. 
The  latter  traoitions  only  are  of  faith,  and  it  is  only  in 
regard  to  them  that  Catholics  profess  to  have  infalUble 
authority  in  the  church.  The  former,  the  traditions  of 
men,  are  not  included  in  the  traditions  of  faith,  and  we  do 
not  hold  them,  or  profess  to  hold  them,  on  divine  authority, 
even  though  entertained  and  held  as  probable  or  as  true  by 
churchmen.  They  fall  into  the  category  of  all  human 
beliefs  and  convictions^  and  are  open  to  the  free  judgments 
You  vm— !•  1 
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A  ooiEF  reaaon  why  our  religiun  eueouuters  so  mucli 
o|H>OBition  amoug  well  die|K)sed  and  comparativety  well 
itiforiaed  uereons  brought  up  uuteide  of  the  uiiurch,  is 
r^iiriply  in  tae  fact  that  tliey  do  not  imderatand  it  and  taku 
it  to  "be  very  mucli  the  reverse  of  what  it  is.  Tliey  siip- 
)>uee  we  confound  theology  with  faith,  and  claim  for  the 
opinions  and  speculations  of  theologians,  however  erode 
and  imperfect,  the  same  authority  that  we  claim  for  the 
revealed  word  of  God ;  and  hence  they  suppose  that  we 
re^;ard  as  faith,  as  matter  not  to  be  rejected  witltont  heresy, 
allthe  traditions,  notions,  speculations,  opinions,  or  convic- 
tions to  be  found  among  Catholics  in  any  age  or  country. 
Assuming  tliat  Catholics  profeas  to  act  always  from  the 
promotingB  of  divine  grace,  and  under  the  autnority  of  th« 
chorcn  held  to  be  infallible,  thev  hold  our  religion  itself 
responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done  in  any  age  or  nation, 
not  only  by  the  clei-gy,  but  by  Catholic  princes  and  people ; 
and  as  there  is  undeniably  much  in  the  liistory  of  Catholic 
populations,  governmimts,  and  nations,  which  no  honest  and 
enlightened  man  can  approve,  they  conclade  that  our  relig- 
ion 18  an  imposition,  our  faith  vain,  and  the  claims  of  oui' 
fhureh  to  he  the  church  of  God  unfounded,  Tet  the 
whole  of  this  non-Catholic  I'easoning  rests  on  a  false  as- 
sumption, and  proceeds  on  a  total  misappmhension  of  real 
Catholic  doctrine.  There  are  two  sets  of  traditions  amongst 
Catholics,  as  amuugst  non-Catholics;  tlie  one  denominated 
Ijy  our  Lord.  "  traditions  of  men,"  and  the  other  held  to  bt; 
divine  traditions,  or  traditions  of  the  word  of  God  revealed 
bv  Christ,  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  canonical  authors. 
'Hie  latter  traditions  only  are  of  faith,  and  it  is  oiily  in 
regard  to  them  that  Catholics  profess  to  have  infalnble 
authority  in  the  church.  The  fornter,  the  traditions  of 
men,  are  not  inclttded  in  the  traditions  of  faith,  and  we  do- 
not  hold  them,  or  profess  to  hold  them,  on  divine  authority, 
even  though  entertained  and  held  as  probable  or  as  true  by 
churchmen.  They  fall  into  the  category  of  all  human 
beliefs  and  convictionB,  and  are  open  to  the  free  judgments 
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of  reason,  to  be  held   or  rejected  as   reason  holds  them 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  belief. 

Catholics,  if  at  all  instructed,  always  distinguish  between 
faith  and  tneology.  Faith  is  the  revealed  word  of  God ; 
theology  is  a  human  science,  constructed  by  the  human 
mind  operating  on  divine  things  partly  revealed,  and  partly 
evident  from  natural  reason.  In  theology  there  may  be 
more  than  in  modem  tunes  is  included  under  the  term 
j>hUo8ophyj  but  there  is,  at  least,  all  that  is  included  under 
that  term.  Theology  includes  as  an  integral  part  of  itself, 
at  least  the  whole  oi  philosophy,  and  we  find  it  difficult  for 
ourselves  to  draw  any  valid  line  of  distinction  between 
them.  Theology,  it  is  said,  takes  its  principles  from  both 
revelation  and  natural  reason,  and  philosophy  takes  its 
principles  from  natural  reason  alone;  but  a  philosophy 
which  borrows  nothing  from  the  revelation  of  the  superin- 
telligible,  or  the  super-rational,  will  never  be  able  to  explain 
even  the  intelligible,  or  be  deserving  of  the  name  of  philos- 
ophy. The  natural  is  not  complete  in  itself,  and  the  intel- 
ligible has  its  origin  and  ground  in  the  superintelligible, 
the  rational  in  the  super-rational,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
explicable  by  itself  alone,  as  naturalists  and  rationalists  pre- 
tend. The  intelliffible  order,  not  being  complete  in  itself, 
is  not  explicable  without  revelation.  The  natural  and  super- 
natural are  distinguishable,  no  doubt,  but  not  separable. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  supernatural  is  that  which  is  done 
immediately  by  5od,  while*  the  natural  is  that  which  is  done 
by  him  mediately,  through  the  agency  of  second  or  third 
causes;  but  what  he  does  in  either  of  these  ways,  forms 
only  a  part  of  one  complete  and  indissoluble  whole.  The 
natural  and  supernatural  are  not  two  parallel  orders,  each 
sufiicing  for  itself  and  complete  in  itself.  What  is  called 
the  supernatural  order,  the  Christian  order,  the  order  of 
grace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  supernatural  and  divine 
revelation,  is  not  an  order  separate  from  the  so-called  order 
of  nature,  but  is  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator  related  to  it, 
as  its  complement  or  completion,  and  in  that  plan  forms 
only  one  full  and  complete  order  with  it  Neither  part  can 
be  really  known  and  understood  without  the  other.  They 
are  two  parts  of  one  whole.  We  can  have  no  real  science  of 
the  supernatural  without  natural  reason,  or  of  the  natural 
without  supernatural  revelation.  To  all  science  constructed 
without  revealed  principles,  there  must  be  always  some- 
thing wanting,  as  there  is  always  something  wanting  to  the 


imtural  man,  that  is,  tlie  cosmic  suaa,  rGmalniug  !□  tfie 
oriier  of  genemtiou,  and  not  elevated  by  grace  to  tlie  order 
of  regeneration,  or  t-reated  anew  in  Christ  Jesufi.  For 
ourselves  pereoDallj-,  we  regard  theology  and  philosophy, 
when  rightly  understood,  as  substantially  identical,  or  at 
leiist  attach  little  value  to  a  philosophy  Uiat  cun  be  sep- 
arated from  theology  and  constructed  independently  of 
principles  derivable  only  from  supernatural  revolation. 

Faith,  we  mean  Catholic  faith,  is  restricted  to  what  we 
<!all  the  Cathohc  idea,  but  what  is  more  commonly,  and  more 
ijitalUgibly  to  our  readers,  called  the  revealed  word  of  God. 
Father  Veron,  in  his  Regie  generate  de  lafoi  catholigue,  as 
cited  and  approved  by  ChiTsmann*  says :  *'  All  ana  only 
that  is  of  Catholic  faith,  which  is  revealed  in  tlie  word  of 
God,  and  proposed  by  the  chnreit  to  all  men  to  be  believed 
with  divine  faith.  For  any  doctrine  to  ho  an  article  or 
(logmu  of  CathoUc  faith,  it  is  necessary  tirst  of  all  that  it 
should  be  revealed  by  God  through  Christ,  the  prophets,  the 
apostles,  or  the  canonical  authors."  Hence  the  church  can 
propose  nothing  to  be  believed  with  divine  faith,  or  to  be 
received  us  Catholic  faith,  that  is  not  contained  in  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God,  transmitted  to  ua  from  Christ,  through 
the  prophets,  apostles,  or  canonical  authors.  The  church 
can,  then,  by  her  own  authority  make  or  propose  no  new 
faidi,  and  is  restricted  in  her  office  of  teachmg  to  "  the  faith 
unce  delivered  to  the  saints,"  or,  as  theologians  say,  to  the 
depogitum,  or  faith  deposited  with  her  from  the  beginning, 
for  the  ultimate  reason  of  Catholic  faith  is  not  the  authority 
of  the  church  proposing,  but  of  God  revealing.  The  church 
ia  the  witness  to  the  fact  that  God  reveals  the  article  or 
tlogma,  but  the  article  or  dogma  itself  is  believed  on  the  ve- 
racity of  God,  who  is  the  truth  itself,  or  because  it  is  his 
word. 

Catholic  faith  must  be  the  whole  faith,  and  be  cattiolic  in 
time  as  well  as  in  space.  According  to  the  dictum  of  St, 
Vincent  of  L^rins,  only  that  which  Is  always  and  everywhere 
believed,  om(«;?hkmpeb,  et  «Wyue,  and  by  all,  ia  catholic  faith. 
If  the  faiui  m  the  beginning  was  cathohc,  the  whole  faith 
was  then  revealed,  proposed,aiid  believed,  and  no  subsequent 
addition  waa  poseihlo.  If  the  whole  was  not  revealed,  pro- 
posed, and  believed  in  the  beginning,  then  the  faith  in  the 
beginning  was  not  cathoUc,  ana  the  primitive  believers  were 
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not  CatholicB.  If  less  than  the  whole  is  now  proposed  auti 
Stelieved,  faith  now  is  not  catholic,  and  preeeiit  believers  are 
not  Catholics.  The  faith  most,  then,  if  catholic  have  been 
complete  in  the  beginning,  and  have  been  transmitted  tons- 
without  addition  or  diminntion.  The  church  has,  therefore, 
no  authority  to  alter  or  change  the  faith,  to  add  any  thing  Uf 
it,  or  to  tafce  any  thing  from  it.  If  among  Catholics  an  v 
change,  addition,  or  diminntion  has  occoired,  it  has  beetv 
without  authority,  and  the  reeuk  of  ignorance  or  error. 

In  the  controversy  occasioned  by  Dr.  Newman's  ^«flyo» 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctriiie,  we  discussed  this^ 
point  at  length.  We  did  not  then,  and  we  do  not  now,  ob- 
ject to  development,  but  we  found  fault  with  the  theory  of 
the  learned  author,  because  we  understood  him  to  maintain 
that  there  may  be  development  in  the  faith  itself,  object- 
ively considered, — development  in  the  revealed  truth,  not 
simply  in  ita  explication,  or  in  our  understanding  and  ap- 
propriation of  it.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  misunder- 
stood him,  and  that  after  all  he  really  meant  only  what  we 
ourselves  lield  then  and  hold  now.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
we  denied  then  and  we  deny  now  all  development,  growth,, 
or  increase  in  the  faith,  or  as  the  theologians  say,  the  object 
(objeetum  inateriale)  of  faith.  Objectively  considered  they 
Catholic  faith  is  Christ  himself,  and  he  reveals  it  in  reveal- 
ing or  manifesting  hunself.  He  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,"  and  in  revealing  himself  reveals  tlie  whole  Catho- 
lic faith.  As  he  changes  not,  neither  enlarges  nor  diminishes, 
but  is  invariable,  immutable, "  thesame  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,"  the  faith  in  itself  must  be  invariable,  always  one 
and  the  same.  Perhaps  we  should  speak  more  truly  if  we 
said,  not  that  he  revealed  himself,  but  that  he  reveals  him- 
self to  the  church,  as  ever  present  to  her  and  dwelling  in 
her,  as  her  continuous  and  anfailing  light  and  life.  Hence 
the  revelation  she  receives  is  neither  old  nor  new,  but  al- 
ways present,  and  always  equal  to  itself.  In  this  view,  again, 
there  could  be  no  change,  variation,  development,  growth,, 
or  diminution  of  the  faith  in  itself. 

Now  the  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  church  as  teacher 
rest  on  the  presence  in  and  to  her  of  Christ,  the  universal 
and  living  truth.  When  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostle* 
to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  he  added,  "  For  I  am  with  yon 
all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world."  The  chnrclk 
derives  her  authority  not  simply  from  an  external  appoint- 
ment or  commission,  which,  while  it  gave  the  legal  right. 


could  not  give  the  internal  ability  to  teach,  but  also  and 
tfhiiitlj-  from  the  presence  of  Christ  with  her  and  iu  her,  as 
her  light  and  her  life.  The  church  on  her  divine  side  lives 
the  life  of  Christ,  has  her  light  in  his  light,  and  epeakn  ex- 
ternally the  words  he  speaks  internally  to  her.  Here  is  the 
real  ground  uf  her  authority.  In  divine  things  all  is  i-eal, 
nothing  merely  putative,  arbitrary,  or  forensic.  A  commis- 
6)on  to  the  chnrch  to  teach,  as  a  commission  from  a  prince 
to  one  of  his  servants  to  command  his  army,  would  not  be 
in  itself  a  real  power  to  teach,  or  a  sutficient  warrant  for  be- 
Jieving  or  obeying  her,  for  she  might,  with  her  commission 
in  her  pocke^  lack  the  ability  tu  teach  truly  the  word  of 
God.  The  human  mind  is  not  and  cannot  be  satislied  with 
the  knowledge  that  slie  has  a  simple  legal  commission  to 
t«aeli,  for  it  does  not  see  how  sucii  a  commission  is  or  can 
be  in  itself  a  sufficient  pledge  of  infallibility.  The  commis- 
sion is  intrinsic,  not  forensic  simply,  and  is  in  the  fact  that 
He  who  is  truth  itself  is  living  iu  tlie  church,  und  living  iu 
lier  as  her  life  and  her  light,  so  that  in  teaching  she  has  only 
to  speak  the  word  which  He  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived,  speaks  in  her  to  her  own  coiisclousuesa.  He  is,  in 
some  sense,  her  mind,  her  intellect,  her  intelligence.  But 
the  very  ground  of  the  infallibility  and  authority  of  the 
chnrch  necessarily  restricts  both  to  what  Christ  reveals,  uid 
therefore  to  faith  alone,  or  to  what  is  revealed  in  the  word 
■of  God  spoken  or  speaking  to  her.  Hence  all  Catholics 
maintain  tliat  the  chinch  in  teaching  is  authoritative  and  in- 
fallible only  in  matters  of  faith.  She  has  authority,  but  not 
infallibility  in  discipline  or  administrjtion,  and  the  faithful 
must  submit  to  her  authority  for  the  sake  of  order  and  a  good 
con8cience,sincesheisap]iointedtogovemas  well  as  to  teach. 
But  in  matters  of  discipline  and  administration  the  church  ia 
"  human,  a  human  legislator  and  administrator,  and  whatever 
ie  human  is  imperfect,  and  may  l>e  mistaken.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  ctiurch,  or  the  administration  of  the  state,  is 
intrusted  to  men, — for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  wise  and 
^od  men,  but  still  men,  and  men  witfi  the  appetites,  pro- 
pensities, passions,  and  infirmities  of  men.  But  in  matters  of 
faith,  the  cliurch  as  the  living  body  of  our  Lord,  by  virtue 
of  her  union  with  him,  and  the  indwelUng  Holy  Ghost,  ia 
not  only  authoritative,  hut  infallible,  and  authoritative  be- 
cause infallible.  Beyond,  however,  what  is  of  Catholic  faith, 
what  her  indwelling  Lord  in  all  tiines  and  places  reveals  to 
her  of  himself,  she  teaches  neither  infallibly  nor  autliorita- 
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tively,  and  beyond,  no  Catholic  is  bound  to  believe  what  she 
teaches  on  pain  of  heresy,  although  always  and  everywhere* 
and  in  all  matters  she  is  to  be  respected. 

From  this  we  gather,  first,  that  as  Catholics,  we  are  not 
bound  to  defend  every  act  or  measure  of   ecclesiastical 
administration  during  the  centuries  since  St.  Peter  erected 
the  papal  throne  in  the  city  of  the  Csesars,  far  less  every 
act  of  the  civil  and  political   administration  of  Catholic 
states  and  nations.     We  have,  without  any  impeachment  of 
our  orthodoxy  or  of  our  filial  duty  as  Catholics,  the  right 
to  refuse  to  defend  what  we  honestly  believe  to  be  inde- 
fensible, and  to  criticise  what  we  honestlv  believe  deserving 
of  criticism  in  the  history  of  the  churcn,  and  are  no  more 
bound  to  defend  Catholic  princes  and  governments  in  their 
civil  and  political  administration  than  we  are  non-Catholic 
princes  and  governments.     As  a  fact,  we  believe,  the  eccle- 
siastical administration  has  been  by  far  freer  from  error  and 
imperfection  than  any  secular  administration,  and  that  the 
administration  of  Catholic  states,  on  the  whole,  compares- 
more  than  favorably  with  that  of  the  best  governed  non- 
Catholic  states.     Yet  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to- 
defend  every  act  of  the  popes,  not  even  of  those  who  have 
been  canonized.     We  venerate  the  memory  of  St.  Gregory 
VII.  as  that  of  a  great  man,  a  great  pope,  and  a  great  saint, 
and  yet  among  the  popes  he  is  the  principal  author  of  that 
system  of  centralism  which  we  so  dislike  and  deplore.     He 
evidently  adopted  it  as  the  only  practical  remedy  within 
his  reach  for  the  evils  of  his  times ;  but  he  acted  in  view 
of  the  present  and  not  of  the  future,  as  we  should  were 
we  to  abolish  states'  rights  and  install  a  military  dictator  as 
the  condition  of  escaping  from  our  present  national  embar- 
rassments and  evils.     Far  less  do  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  defend  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  as  regent  of/' 
Spain  in  destroying  the  estates  and  grasping  all  power  for 
the  crown ;  Philip  II.  in  his  conduct  toward  the  Netlier- 
lands ;  James  II.  in  following  the  advice  of  Father  Petrie 
in  dealing  with  the  Church  oi  England ;  Louis  XIV.,  either 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  pope,  or  in  his  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  dragooning  the  Huguenots  into  the 
chm'ch ;  or   the  war  of   tlie  Bourbons  on  the  Jesuits,  or 
the  demand  of  the  frightened  princes  and  ultra-conserv- 
atives for  their  re-estabbshinent  m  1814.     We  have  a  right 
to  judge  of  all  these  things  in  the  light  of  history,  expe- 
rience, and  sound  reason.     We  may  err  in  our  judgment^ 
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^^gregiousl_v  err,  and  tliat  may  be  much  to  onr  discredit,  as 
a  wiHe  EtatcsinaD.  a  pbiloeopliical  liistoriaii,  or  autLor  seekiDg; 
to  enlighten  public  opinion,  but  it  ie  not  neceBsarily  any 
impcauliinent  of  our  loyalty  or  our  orthodoxy  as  a  Catholic 
or  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  gather,  secondly,  from  the  principles  laid  down,  that, 
since  we  are  bound  only  in  matters  of  faith,  in  matters  of 
theology,  unlt>Bs  we  contradict  faith,  we  are  free,  and  are 
not  boiind  by  tlic  opinions  of  theologians,  Thcologj-  is  not 
faith,  but  is  a  human  science,  constmcted  by  human  reason 
ojKirating  on  both  rational  and  revealed  principles.  The 
faith  regarded  in  itself  is  the  sjinie,  whftner  revealed  or 
TireveuTed,  and  even  revealed  it  would  he  to  us  as  if  it 
ere  not,  if  we  did  not  believe  it,  iind  if  it  did  not  become 
the  object  of  our  thoughts  and  to  us  a  principle  of  intcl- 
1ei!tniil  life  and  activity.  To  have  it  avail  na,  we  must  our- 
eelves  receive  it,  appropriate,  or  assimilate  it.  We  must 
Beck  to  understand  it,  to  gi'OBp  its  rehitions  with  onrselvee, 
with  our  reason,  with  the  wnole  world  of  intellect,  and 
with  tile  universe  of  which  we  are  a  part,  ■  This  gives  rise 
to  what  is  called  theology,  which  is  not  faith,  bnt  U  the 
Seience  of  faith — the  articles,  dogmas,  or  propositions  of 
faitli,  or  the  several  truths  revealed,  reproduced  in  our 
minds  in  their  aclentific  form  and  relations,  and  brought 
iiiti>  harmony  with  tiie  whole  body  of  truth,  whetiiei' 
attainable  to  by  reason  or  revelation.  It  is  the  answer  the 
luind  ^ives  to  the  ijueation :  What  does  the  revelation  or 
the  faitU  mean  J  ISow  in  this  the  church  teaches  the 
levealed  principles  on  which  the  mind  operates,  and  teaches 
theta  infallibly,  and  witli  divine  authority ;  but  the  opcrar 
tions  themselves  are  strictly  human  operations,  the  opera- 
tiuiiH  of  onr  own  imderEtaiidiiig,  reason  and  judgment,  and 
as  free  as  any  mental  operations  ai"e  or  can  be.  Wliat  we 
arc  boond  by  faith  to  do,  is  to  preserve  intact  the  revealed 
principle,  and  alt  tlie  cluireh  does  or  attempts  to  do  in  the 
case,  IS  to  intervene  to  define  the  principle,  the  ai'ticle, 
dogma,  or  proposition  of  faith,  whenever  we  deny,  pervert, 
or  mutilate  it.  She  in  her  authoritative  character  inter- 
venes only  to  preserve,  in  its  purity  imd  its  integrity,  the 
revealed  word.  Her  defiuitious  are  designed  to  guard  tlie 
word  a^inst  suffering  from  human  rashness,  ignorance,  or 
error.  They  do  not  deny  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  or 
interfere  with  our  free  understanding,  explication,  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  word,  but  simply  define   beyond  what 


bounds  we  cannot  go  without  departing  from  tlie  truth,  (w 
going  against  tlie  word  itself. 

The  definitions  of  the  church  have  eometlilng  of  the  char- 
acter of  criminal  jnrisprudence.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the 
revelation, — are  not  neceBsary  to  her  positive  enunciation  of 
the  word,  or  essential  to  its  life  and  operation ;  but  they  are 
roqaired  to  vindicate  it  from  error,  bb  criminal  conrts  pass 
sentences  to  vindicate  the  law  which  has  been  violated.  No- 
body who  comprehends  ajiy  thing  of  the  matter  re etricbs  the 
word  to  the  definiticns  of  the  church,  or  aupposea  that  tlie 
definitions  either  make  the  faitii  or  cover  the  whole  of  the 
revealed  word.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  nothing  is  be- 
lieved or  to  be  believed  that  is  not  formally  defined  by  the 
church,  for  her  definitions  touch  only  so  much  of  the  faith 
as  has  been  controverted  or  denied.  But  all  theological 
questions,  however  nnsonnd  they  may  be,  that  have  not  been 
condemned  or  declared  to  be  contrary  to  faith,  may  be  held 
without  incurring  the  note  of  heresy,  and  be  freely  discussed, 
jiroand  oon,  according  to  the  judgment  or  prejudices  of  the- 
ologians. The  faith  in  itself  is  one,  a  whole,  a  living  whole, 
ana  its  efficiency,  in  great  measure  at  least,  consists  m  its  be- 
ing received  as  such,  or  embraced  in  its  real  synthesis;  and, 
hence,  definitions  which  break  it  into  fragments,  orpresent 
it  in  detached  pai-ts,  are  in  some  respects  an  evil.  They  are 
an  evil,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  present  the  faith,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  in  distinct  and  isolated  propositions,  which  the 
mind  finds  it  difficult,  often  impoaaiblc,  to  reunite  and  inte- 
grate in  the  living  unity  of  trutli.  But  they  are  a  necessary 
evil,  for,  without  them  the  word,  owing  to  the  weakness  and 
not  unfrequeut  corruption  of  the  human  mind,  would  itself 
be  corrupted  and  lost,  as  it  was  with  the  ancient  gentiles,  and 
as  it  is  with  the  modem  sects.  It  is  well  that  definitions 
should  be  authoritatively  made  when  needed  to  save  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  faith,  but  it  were  better,  if  possible,  that  none 
should  even  be  needed.  It  is  better  to  err  than  never  to 
think,  but  it  is  better  to  tliink  without  erring  than  it  is  to 
err,  ever  though  we  be  ultimately  set  right. 

All  the  mysteries,  snch  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
Grace,  the  Efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead,  the  La^t  Judgment,  the  Glorification  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  Everlasting  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  in  Hell, 
are  of  faith,  on  which  all  believers  do  and  must  agree.  Aa  to 
these  th^re  is  no  controversy,  or  if  any,  it  mast  oe  ended  at 
once  by  authority.     But  the  explication  of  these  mysteries. 
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eo  far  as  explicable  they  are,  their  scientific  exposition,  and 
their  reduction  to  an  intellectual  Bj'stem  harmonizing  with 
tlie  whole  body  of  revealed  and  rational  truth,  is  not  faith, 
but  theology ;  not  divine  revelation,  but  tlie  work  of  the  hu- 
man nnderEtanding,  operating  on  revealed  principles  and 
principles  supplied  by  natural  reason  itself.  The  mystery 
itself  most  be  held  as  revealed  by  Orod,  and  declared  by  au- 
thority, but  the  scientific  exposition,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  analogies  by  whicti  we  seek  to  explain  or  understand  it, 
as  well  as  the  justness  of  the  arguments  by  which  we  aeeii 
to  defend  or  vindicate  it  t»  natural  reason,  are  to  be  taken 
■on  their  merits,  are  not  of  faith,  are  not  authoritative  any 
farther  than  rationally  convincing,  even  though  used  by  a 
pope  or  a  council  in  defining  tne  dogma,  or  condemning 
errors  opposed  to  it.  In  all  that  comes  within  the  intelligi- 
ble order,  in  all  that  rests  on  the  operations  of  the  human 
understanding,  or  on  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  the 
mind  is  free,  and  it  is  and  can  be  bound  by  no  extrinsic  au- 
thority any  further  than  to  leave  the  dogma  or  mystery  in 
at6  purity  and  integrity.  We  gave,  for  example,  in  the  first 
of  our  JEasaya  an  the  Reformation,  a  theological  exposition 
of  the  Trimty,  showing  its  necessity  in  the  very  conception 
of  God  as  real,  living  being,  being  in  its  plenitude,  and  find- 
ing in  it  the  prototype  of  all  creation.  We  may  have  been 
right,  or  we  may  have  been  wrong,  but  if  we  preserved  the 
■dogma  unimpaired,  left  standing  m  all  its  integrity  the  in- 
effable mystery  itself,  our  orthodoxy  is  uoimpeachable, 
though  our  theory  of  the  Trinity,  onr  method  of  explaining 
■cr  defining  it,  and  the  conclnsions  we  drew  from  it,  are  un- 
tenable. Authority  does  not  interfere  with  us,  and  the 
«hurcli  leaves  the  error  to  be  exposed  and  refuted  by  argu- 
ment, that  is,  by  tlieologiaus  and  philosophers. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  sacrea  mysteries,  articles, 
or  dogmas  of  faith.  Authority  guards  the  mystery,  protects 
the  dogma,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  but  it  does  not  un- 
dertake to  protect  theology  from  all  error,  or  to  indicate  and 
condemn  every  false  analogy,  every  unwarrantable  deduc- 
tion, every  bad  or  inconclusive  argument,  to  be  found  ia 
the  systems  constructed  by  the  human  understanding,  oper- 
flting  on  principles  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  The  church 
gives  free  scope  to  tlie  theologian  so  long  as  he  does  not 
contradict  or  impair  faith,  but  she  corainits  herself  to  no 
theological  theory ;  and  no  theory,  however  widely  it  may 
iiave  been  accepted,  not  even  that  of  St.  Augustine,  or  that 
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of  St.  Thomas,  in  so  far  as  it  is  purely  theological  and  the 
work  of  the  human  understanding,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  i» 
theology,  not  faith,  can  allege  her  authority  in  its  favor,  or 
profess  to  be  taught  by  her  divine  and  infallible  authority. 
Either  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas  is  high  authoribr  for 
what  either  declares  is  or  is  not  of  faith,  and  the  opinion 
of  either  on  any  question  of  pure  reason  deserves  great 
weight,  and  may  be  cited  as  an  argument,  but  never  as  aa 
authority  which  must  end  controversy.  Speculative  theology 
is  always  more  or  less  affected  by  the  philosophical  and  psy- 
chological doctrine  of  the  theologian,  a"tid  often  by  that  of 
the  age  or  nation  in  which  he  is  bred ;  and  moral  theology 
is  often  affected  by  the  prevailing  political  doctrine,  and  by 
the  theories  of  physiologists.  The  progress  of  physiological 
studies,  every  one  knows,  has  greatly  modified  many  of  the 
decisions  of  our  casuists.  Things  once  allowed  as  innocent 
are  now  prohibited  as  sinful ;  and  thin^  once  prohibited  afr 
sinful  are  now  allowed  as  innocent.  The  church  does  not 
profess  to  have  received  a  revelation  of  the  facts  of  history,, 
of  the  science  of  chronology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  electric- 
ity, physics,  or  geology.  Churchmen  and  laymen,  Chris- 
tians and  infidels,  have  all  to  learn  these  in  the  same  way, 
and  by  one  and  the  same  discipline ;  and  yet  all  these  sciences 
are  laid  more  or  less  under  contribution  by  the  theologian, 
and  affect,  more  or  less,  not  his  faith,  but  his  theology. 
Many  theological  disputes  would  have  been  speedily  ended, 
if  the  disputants  had  known  more  of  physiology,  history, 
chronology,  or  even  of  geography.  Theology  is,  therefore, 
a  human  science,  and  has  as  a  science  only  tne  authority  of 
science  in  general,  fn  it  we  have  the  simple  authority  of 
human  reason,  and  can  never  claim  or  allege  for  it  the  di- 
vine infallible  authority  of  the  church. 

In  examining  the  claims  of  the  church,  or  in  judging  of 
her  character,  we  must  always  draw  sharply  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  faith  and  theoloj^v,  and  remember  that  we 
are  to  hold  the  church  officiallyresponsible,  notfor  the  spec- 
ulations, theories,  and  opinions  of  theologians,  but  only  for 
what  she  defines  or  declares  to  be  of  faith.  Theological  and 
philosophical,  historical  and  scientific  errors  even  in  her 
clergy  make  nothing  against  her  claims ;  and  you  must  con- 
vict Tier  of  error  in  Tier  faith  before  you  can  aeny  her  infal- 
libility in  any  matter  or  in  any  sense  in  which  she  claims  to 
be,  or  we,  her  children,  are  bound  to  believe  her  infallible. 
She  is  infallible  in  the  dogma,  in  whatever  pertains  to  the 
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divine  idea,  tliL-  revwiluil  wi^ni.  but  not  in  what  h  linmart 
and  depends  on  luiinan  reason  and  science.  Let  non-Cath- 
idics  l)ear  in  mind  tliat  Catholics  do  not  assert  for  tlie  churcli 
in  mattei's  of  faith  onl;  a  simple  extemul  authority  ur 
eommisnun  to  teach, — autliority  in  a  simple,  legal,  foren- 
sic seme, — hnt  throngh  her  mystic  yet  real  nnion  with 
f 'hriat  her  head,  the  internal  and  alnding  ability  to  teach 
infallibly  the  revciilod  word  of  God,  a  word  continuously 
revealed  and  ever  present  to  her  understanding  by  \-ir- 
tu(!  of  the  indwelling  IToly  Ghost ;  and  let  them  further  bear 
in  luind  tliat  this  anthority  extends  onl}'  to  tho  dogiuii,  and 
leaves  the  luind  free  in  all  else,  so  l"ng  as  it  leaves  tlio  dog- 
ma intact,  and  thej  will  find  nearly  aB  their  objections  tn 
the  teachings  of  the  church  removed.  We  do  not  say  that 
their  objections  to  all  the  theories,  notions  and  practices  of 
Catliolics  would  be  removed  ;  but  their  objections  to  all  that 
is  really  Catholic  and  enjoined  by  the  cluii-ch,  and  that  is  ob- 
ligatory on  us  as  Catholics,  would  bo  obviated.  Entertaining 
tins  view,  many  theologians  have  from  time  to  time  attempt- 
ed to  draw  tlie  line  between  what  is  strictly  faith  and  what 
is  merely  theology. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  things,  received  among 
Catholics  which  the  unlearned  pface  on  the  sjime  line  with 
faith,  that  have  at  best  only  a  tlieological  authority,  or  are 
dednctions  of  theologians  from  revealed  principles,  or  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  theologians  by  their  own  reason  operat- 
ing on  divine  things.  Many  of  these  are,  no  doubt,  tmo. 
Him  could  not  be  denied  witliout  what  is  technically  called 
error,  or  at  least  rashness;  but  even  these  are  not  of  faith 
and  withdrawn  from  free  discussion.  Others,  again,  tliough 
Bufferoii  to  pass  without  any  brand  of  public  censni-e.  are 
unfounded,  doubtful,  or  of  superstitious  tendency.  Some 
of  these  things  we  have  from  tnne  to  time  adverted  to  ami 
pointed  ont,  things  which  every  Catholic  theologian  knows 
are  not  of  faith  or  exempt  from  criticism,  bnt  whicli  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned  confound  with  faith,  and  suppose 

,  cannot  be  qnestioned  without  questioning  the  faith  itself. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  outcry  raised  against  us 
for  some  suggestions  we  threw  out  with  regard  to  the  futnrn 
condition  of  the  reprobate.  We  ruise  no  question  whether 
we  were  right  or  wrong,  yet  the  views  we  seemed  to  ques- 
tion were  only  widely  received  theological  opinions,  or  cou- 

I  clnsions.     They  were  not  articles  or  dogmas  of  faith  enjoin- 
ed by  anthurity.  and  their  denial,  even  if  an  error,  was  no 
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«in  against  faitli.  Besides,  tliere  wei-o  respectable  theologi- 
ans mio  lield  the  views  we  snggosted,  and  a  writer  in  the 
I>3ndon  Tablet,  who  seems  to  iiave  studied  tlie  subject,  as- 
eertfi  that  tliey  were  tlie  views  generally  lield  by  Catholic 
theologians  prior  to  Peter  Lombard,  Magistor  Sente^tiarum, 
in  the  twelfth  centary.  The  questions  we  raised  were  Bim- 
ply  theological  questions,  and  as  such  free  questions,  that  is, 
^^uestions  not  to  be  decided  by  any  appeal  to  authority,  but 
by  the  evidence  and  reafions  proper  in  the  ease.  For  if  they 
were  notHlwnj-sqnestionsof  faith,  theyconld  not  be  made  so 
by  any  action  of  autliority,  since  the  ehureh  has  no  authority 
to  found  or  create  new  articles  or  dogmas  of  faith.  Even  a 
conaenaus  theologontm  that  an  opinion  is  sound,  does  not 
evidence  it  to  be  of  Catholic  faith.  The  consensus  that  it 
is  oi  faith  might  be  conclnsive,  but  the  consensus  that  it  is 
the  true  opinion,  only  proves  that  such  is  and  always  has 
been  the  opinion  of  theologians,  and  by  no  means  takes  it 
out  of  the  category  of  opinion  and  places  it  in  that  of  faith. 
To  deny  it,  may  or  may  not  be  rash,  according  to  the  rea- 
son one  ha.s  for  denying  or  not  denying  it,  but  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  heresy. 

Theologians  differ  as  to  the  anthority  and  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  and  have  by  their  discussions  so  obscnred  the  qnes- 
tion  tliat  it  is  not  easy  for  an  unlearned  man  like  ourselves 
to  say  precisely  how  much  or  how  little  on  the  subject  ia  of 
faith,  or  pertair.s  to  the  dogma.  That  the  pope,  that  is  to 
siay,  the  archbishop  of  Rome,  as  successor  of  St  Peter, 
prince  of  the  apostles,  chief  of  the  apostolic  college,  is  the 
visible  head,  primate,  or  supreme  pastor  of  the  whole  cbiirch, 
is  evidently  of  faith,  as  is  the  assertion  also,  that  his  pri- 
macy is  a  primacy  of  authority  or  jurisdiction,  not  simply 
a  pnmacy  of  honor.  That  the  pope  has  anthority  to  feed, 
rule,  and  govern  the  church,  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  their 
chief  pastor,  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  is  defined  by  the 
Council  of  Florence.  Tet  the  Greeks,  who  deny  his  su- 
premacy and  refuse  to  submit  to  his  authority,  have  never, 
as  we  are  aware,  been  treated  for  that  as  heretics,  but  only  as 
»!hismaticH. 

The  more  prevalent  theological  doctrine  ia,  that  the  pope 
speaking  ex  cathedra  is  infallible,  that  is,  as  some  interpret 
it,  speaking  ofhcially  to  the  whole  church,  or  as  others  inter- 
pret it,  the  pope,  with  hie  auditory,  or  speaking  with  the 
wliole  church.  That  the  papal  definitions  are  not  irreform- 
able,  and  therefore  tliat  the  pope  in  detining  questions  of 
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faith  and  morals  is  not  infallible,  18  maintnined  hy  tlie 
French  clergy  in  the  four  articles  adopted  by  them  in  1682, 
and  those  articlee  have  never  been  condemned  as  lieretical. 
They  no  donbt  gave  great  offence  at  Kome,  and  they  were 
inBtaiitly  annulled,  as  to  thoir  legal  effect  npon  the  French 
clei^y,  hy  the  reigning  pontiff,  Innocent  XI.,  bnt  they  have 
never  been  declared  contrary  to  dogma,  and  Gallicane,  who- 
adhere  to  them,  receive  aosolntion  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
priest  as  orthodox  Catholics.  Evidently,  then,  we  cannot 
say  it  is  of  faith  that  the  pope  is  infallible)  in  defining  ques- 
tions of  faith  and  moralB.  We  have  always  maintained  and 
maintain  that  it  is  the  sounder  theologicEU  opinion  that  he 
is  infallible  by  virtne  of  dicine  assistance  when  solemnly 
deciding  litigated  points  of  faith  or  morals  for  the  whole 
chnrch,T)ut  we  have  never  maintained  and  do  not  maintain 
tliat  it  is  of  Catholic  faith.  They  who  deny  it  may  be  as 
orthodox  as  they  who  affirm  it,  though,  in  our  judgment, 
not  so  good  logicians  or  so  sound  theologiana. 

The  same  distinction  between  faith  and  theology  mttst  bo 
made  when  treating  of  the  power  which  the  popes  in  the 
middle  ages  exercised  over  t-emporal  princes.  The  right  of 
the  pope,  as  supreme  pastor  and  highest  court  of  conscience, 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  faithful  under 
its  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  is,  if  not  of  faith,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  dogma,  as  to  be  hardly  sepanible 
from  it  To  us  it  seems  to  be  the  dogma  itself  stated  in  its 
practical  form.  The  pope,  then,  representing  the  church  in 
her  supreme  and  spintual  authority,  would  have  the  same 
right  to  judge  princes  as  subjects,  and  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence against  them  for  their  violation  of  the  Obristian  law, 
to  admonish,  rebuke,  reprove,  interdict,  and  excommunicate 
them  for  their  crimes,  and  for  their  crimes  committed  in 
their  public  as  well  as  in  their  private  capacity.  So  much 
we  suppose  to  be  really,  if  not  iormally,  of  faitli.     All  be- 

i'ond  this  is  not  faith,  bnt  theological  conclusion,  or  tbeo- 
ogical  opinion.  It  is,  we  suppose,  of  faith  that  the  pope 
represents  Christ  upon  earth  in  his  pontificate.  Cnrist 
unites  in  himself  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
but  it  is  not  of  faith  that  the  pope  is  his  vicar  ou  earth  in 
aJl  three  of  these  offices.  The  first,  tlmt  of  prophet  or 
teacher,  the  pope  represents  with  the  whole  chnrch,  and  it 
is  not  of  faith  that  it  is  filled  by  the  pope  alone,  although  it 
is  not  unlawful  to  hold  that  it  is.  The  offices  of  priest  and 
king  nnitcd    in  Christ  are  confessedly  separated    in  his 
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<jartlily  representatives.  The  sacerdocy  or  pontificate  is 
i(iven  in  its  plenitude  to  the  pope  or  supreme  pontiff,  but 
it  is  not  of  faith  tliat  he  has^ven  him  also  the  kingship, 
and  we  think  it  is  of  faith  tmit  he  has  not.  The  pope  is 
idler  CIcruft/us  as  priest  or  pontiff,  but  not  as  king.  As 
I'ope  Gelasius  says  to  the  £mperor  Anastasius,  our  Lord 
lias  established  two  powers  for  the  government  of  the  world, 
the  pontifical  and  the  imperial,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  or 
temporal.  The  nope,  then,  has  the  supreme  pontifical  power, 
but,  as  vicar  ol  Christ,  no  kingly  or  temporal  power,  and 
therefore  has  no  authority  over  temporal  sovereigns,  except 
what  is  inherent  in  the  pontificate,  or  in  the  spiritual  over 
the  secular.  God  gave  the  pontificate  and  priestly  power 
to  the  clergy,  or  tiie  pontifex  mciximva^  but  he  gave  the 
temporal  or  secular  sovereignty  to  the  king,  or  rather  to  the 
])eople,  and  therefore  the  pontiff  has  no  right  according 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  by  virtue  of  his  pontificate,  to 
bestow  or  take  away  crowns,  to  establish  or  subvert  the  con- 
stitutions of  states  and  empires.  He  cannot  depose  sover- 
eigns and  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  he  can 
omy  judicially  declare  when,  according  to  the  law  of  God, 
the  sovereign  has  forfeited  his  right  to  reign,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ceases  to  bind  the  subject.  More  than  this 
we  are  not  aware  any  pope  has  ever  claimed,  and  this  is  all 
we  understood  ourselves  to  maintain  in  our  essays  on  the 
])apal  ])ower,  which  called  forth  against  us  the  animadver- 
sion of  several  bishops,  especially  Bishop  O'Connor,  of 
JMttsburgh.  At  least,  this  is  all  we  ever  supposed  we  were 
nuiintaining  as  of  Catholic  faith.  The  French  clergy,  in 
the  four  articles  already  refeiTed  to,  deny  that  the  pope  re- 
i^eives  in  the  power  of  the  keys  any  power  to  dispose  of  the 
erowns  of  sovereigns ;  and,  although  we  do  not  accept  those 
articles  as  good  theology,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they 
oiuitnulict  no  article  or  doi^ma  of  Catholic  faidi. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  or  his  sovereignty  of 
the  Komun  states,  is  a  different  question,  and  wholly  outside 
of  Catholic  faith.  The  [)ope  is  actually  pontiff  and  prince, 
as  were  at  one  time  nearly  all  the  bishops  of  western,  north- 
ern, and  central  Eun>i>e,  and  as  very  few  of  them  now  are. 
The  union  of  the  iKUitificate  and  prineipalitv  in  one  and  tlie 
Siuue  pers?i^>n,  thouijh  not  forbidden,  is  not  fey  virtue  of  the 
institution  of  Christ,  It  is  a  union  that  grew  up  with  the 
feudal  ci>n$titution  of  Euro|>e,  but  never  had  any  ground  in 
the  essential  constitution  of  the  church.     It  is  not  of  Cath- 


Cilic  faith  tlmt  tlie  enpreme  pontiff  sliouM  be  a  secnlar 
prince,  or  that  his  temporal  principality  is  eseential,  iieces- 
saiy.oreven  asefut  in  tlic  mamteuaiiceof  hJB  spiritual  inilc-- 
pt-ndonce,  or  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions.  The 
pope,  no  donht,  holds  Ins  temporal  power  by  a  good  and 
valid  title,  and  lie  cannot,  more  tlian  any  other  sovereign,  be 
<Ieprived  of  it  without  crime.  Yet  he  liolds  it  by  tlie  same 
tenure  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  any  other  sec- 
ular sovereign  iiolds  his  estates.  The  qncation  is  properly 
between  Iiim  and  his  own  subjects,  with  which  foreigners 
hiive  no  rigbt  to  intermeddle.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  we 
<:an  8e«,  if.  as  we  have  maintained,  the  pontifical  and  secular 
jiowers  are  separated  by  Christ,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
tlic  pope  stands  on  the  eaine  footing  as  all  legitimate  secular 
eovereignty,  and  is  neither  more  nor  lees  sacred.  He  can 
iibdicate  it  if  he  and  his  snbjeets  clioose,  and  he  can,  if  he 
judges  best,  insist  upon  retaining;  it,  and  maintaining  it  by 
force.  In  other  words,  as  temporal  sovereign,  he  has  ail 
the  rights  and  duties  of  otlier  sovereigns.  The  religious 
qnestion  is  only  accidentally  associated  with  the  temporal 
sovereignty  question. 

The  government  of  the  church  and  thegovernmentof  the 
pajial  states  have,  to  a  great  extent  been  mixed  up  together, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  separated  now  without 

freat  inconvenience  ta  eeclesiaatical  udmlnistratiun.  The 
[oly  Father  liimself  and  the  bishops  i-ccently  assembled  at 
Home,  assert  tliat  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
religion.  This,  though  not  a  definition  of  doctrine,  and  not 
an  assertion  that  hinds  the  Catholic  conscience  or  judgment 
as  an  article  of  faith,  or  as  a  formal  judicial  sentence  of  a 
supreme  court,  is  yet  not  to  l)e  treated  with  levity,  or  set 
afiido  as  of  little  account.  It  is  an  assertion  deserving  of 
grave  conaidemtiou,  and  with  us  it  is  of  eontroUing  author- 
ity. We  could  not  maintain  the  contrary  without  placing 
ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  Catholics, 
and  that  too,  when,  after  all,  we  cannot  say  absolutely  that 
they  are  wrong,  or  that  we  arc  right,  and  when  also  our  op- 
position can  hardly  do  any  gootf  and  might  do  some  harm. 
We  have  never,  as  it  has  been  calumniously  alleged,  attacked 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  and  have  never  da- 
fended  any  of  those  who  have  attacked  it.  We  believed  two 
years  ago,  considering  things  as  they  then  were,  tliatthe  in- 
Zerestfi  of  religion  anil  civilization  could  be  better  promoted 
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by  the  Holy  Father  voluntarily  ceasing,  than  by  his  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  temporal  prince.  The  opinion  we  had  a  right 
to  maintain  and  to  express,  for  it  was  in  violation  neither  of 
Catholic  faith,  nor  of  Catholic  morals.  But  as  the  opinion 
was  not  approved  by  the  pontifical  government,  and  as  tlie 
Holy  Father,  with  whom  alone  rests  its  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion, has  decided,  with  the  approbation  of  the  great  major- 
itv  of  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  to  pursue  a  very- 
different  policy^  it  would  be  at  best  onlv  a  piece  of  imperti- 
nence for  us  to  continue  to  urge  it.  Besides,  many  tnings- 
liave  changed  since  we  expressed  the  opinion,  and  the  time 
when  the  policy  we  urged  could  effect  the  particular  ^ood 
we  hoped  from  it,  has  gone  by.  The  uni^  of  Italy,  \micli 
might  nave  been  secured  then  in  spite  of  France,  and  as  a. 
counterpoise  to  France,  and  also  without  confirming  the 
Italians  m  their  hostility  to  the  Holy  See,  is  now  apparently- 
impracticable,  or  at  least  impracticable  without  forcing  Italy 
into  heresy  and  schism.  Appearances  indicate  that  Italian 
unity  has  failed,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  hopes 
yet  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  a  confederated  Italy,  as  indicated 
in  the  treaty  of  Villafranca.  The  Old  World  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  policy  we  have  recommended — the  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  or  for  abandoning  that  admixture 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration,  which  grew  up 
after  the  Roman  Empire  became  Christian,  and  received  its- 
fullest  development  m  feudal  Europe. 

It  is  of  faith  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  but  it  is  not  of 
faith  that  this  earth  was  created  at  first,  and  only  about  seven 
thousand  years  ago,  precisely  as  we  now  find  it ;  nor  has  the 
church,  by  any  act  of  authority,  declared  that  the  order  of 
creation,  given  by  Moses  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  literal  and  historical  sense,  or  not  as  a. 
philosophical  and  moral  order,  as  St.  Augustine  explains  it. 
The  dogma  that  Moses  wished  expressly  to  impress  upon 
the  Hebrew  people,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  errors  of 
gentile  philosopnv,  is  the  grand  fact,  that  God  created  the 
world,  did  not  simply  form,  fashion,  generate,  or  evolve  it 
from  himself,  but  actually  created  it  from  nothing,  by  his 
own  word,  his  own  power.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  essential 
dogma,  and  that  the  questions,  whether  the  earth  came  forth 
from  his  hand,  as  geologists  now  find  or  think  they  find  it ;. 
whether  it  was  created  in  a  rude  and  elementary  state,  and 
has  come  to  its  present  state  by  the  action  of  secondary 
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raiiBCs;  or,  whether  it  subsisted  a  long  time,  and  underwent 
nnmeroDB  changcB  before  man  was  created  to  till  it,  are  quef- 
tionB,  not  of  faith,  bat  of  science,  and  must  be  determined 
according  to  tlie  discovenes  and  inductions  of  scientific  ex- 
plorers. For  onrselves  personally,  we  think  geological  sci- 
ence ifi  SB  yet  too  recent  and  too  imperfect  for  fall  confi- 
dence to  be  placed  in  its  inductions  and  theories,  but  we  see  . 
no  objection  on  the  side  of  faith  to  giving  the  geologist  a& 
long  a  series  of  ages  as  he  can  ask  for  to  explain  tiie  phe- 
nomena he  discovere.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  UBherian 
chronology  is  matter  of  faith,  or,  as  to  that  matter,  even  the 
chronology  of  onr  Hebrew  Bible.  The  Greek  fathers  did 
not  follow  the  Hebrew  chronologr,  and  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint  differs  from  it  not  a  little,  vfe  are  not  aware  that  the 
chnrcb  has  ever  decided  that  the  exact  age  of  the  world  is  a 
matter  of  revelation,  or  decided  authoritatively  how  many 
eenturies  hare  elapsed  since  the  creation.  We  confess  that 
if  we  do  not  demand  so  long  a  period  to  explain  the  changes 
and  phenomena  recorded  in  civil  and  political  history,  as  the 
geologist  does  tliose  imbedded  in  rocks,  and  indicated  by  the 
conrses  of  rivers,  positions  of  lakes  and  seas,  Ac,  we  should 
find  it  a  great  convenience  in  doing  it  to  be  allowed  more 
than  forty  centuries  between  the  ci-eation  and  the  birth  of 
ourSavionr.  The  need  of  a  wider  margin,  we  apprehend, 
is  felt  by  all  who  have  devoted  themeelves  with  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  Btndy  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  downfall  of 
nations,  the  development,  progress,  decline,  or  loss  of  ancient 
civilizations. 

There  are  many  things  asserted  by  theologians,  which, 
even  thongh  they  be  tme,  or  at  leaat  probably  true,  are  yet 
not  of  Catholic  faith  or  to  be  received  on  the  anthority  of 
the  church,  as  contained  in  the  revealed  word  of  God.  It  is 
of  faitli  that  among  the  most  noble  creatiu-es  of  God  are 
angels;  bnt  it  is  not  of  faith  tliat  the  angela  are  incorporeal. 
or  that  they  are  divided  into  nine  or  ten  choirs,  as  asserted 


by  Dionysins  the  Areopagite,  in  his  CeUstial  Tlierarchy,  or 
by  some  one  who  writes  onder  his  name.  It  is  of  Cath- 
olic faith  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  but  not  that  it  is  a  place, 
that  its  punishment  is  by  literal  Bre,  or  that  such  or  such  is 
the  degree  or  duration  of  its  auflering.  It  is  of  faith  that 
souls  suffering  in  purgatory  are  helped  by  the  anffrages  of 
the  living,  especially  by  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  but 
not  that  the  suffrages  or  the  sacrifice  actually  obtain  their  re- 
lease, or  that  the  church  has  any  power,  except  jjct-  modum. 
vou  vni— ». 
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9ufraffii,  to  remit  their  guilt.  The  jiiat  maj  help  others  by 
theii'  prayere,  but  it  is  not  of  faith  that  the  penances  they  per- 
foim  or  submit  to  for  tliem,  benefit  them,  except  as  so  many 
cood  and  fervent  prayers  to  God  in  their  bohalf.  It  is  of 
Taitli  that  children,  dying  in  infancy  without  baptlBin,  neyer 
see  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  but  it  is  not  of  faith  that  they 
do  or  do  not  suffer  the  tortures  of  hell.  It  is  of  faith  that 
the  righteona  enter  into  eternal  life,  and  are  forever  blest  in 
the  vision  of  God,  and  that  the  wicked  dying  in  their  sina, 

fo  into  liell,  and  are  forever  tortured  in  the  gehenna  of  fire, 
ut  it  is  not  of  faith  that  the  fire  is  literal,  material  fire,  or 
that,  though  their  sufEerings  can  never  end,  they  receive  no 
mitigation. 

It  is  of  faith  that  the  chnrch  has  power  to  grant  indal- 
fences,  and  that  indulgences  are  protittible,  but  it  is  not  of 
faith  that  by  them  the  church  remits  the  temporal  guilt,  or 
any  portion  of  the  temporal  guilt,  in  cither  the  living  or  the 
dead,  that  remains  unexpiated  or  unremitted  before  God,  ex- 
cept per  modum.  suffragii.  It  is  disputed  among  theolo- 
gians, whether  indulgences  conceded  by  the  church  are  to  be 
imdei'stood  as  simple  relaxations  of  the  canonical  penances 
imposed  by  tlie  early  discipline  of  the  church,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  understood  as  a  relaxation  of  the  temporal 
penalty  remaining  before  God  and  due  ex  n-aiura  rei  to  sin, 
even  after  the  eternal  guilt  has  been  remitted.  The  latter 
opinion  is  commonly  held  and  currently  insisted  on ;  bnt  aa 
Holden,  in  his  An<dyai^  of  Faith,  says,  it  is  not  of  Catholic 
faith,  and  therefore  we  may  maintam  without  heresy,  the 
opinion  that  the  church,  in  granting  indulgences,  onlv  re- 
laxes her  own  canons.  Father  Vdron  says  it  is  not  of  laith, 
that  in  the  use  or  concession  of  indulgences,  are  remitted  the 
temporal  penalties  due  after  tlie  sin  haa  been  forgiven  in 
fora  Dei,  either  in  purgatory  or  in  this  life.  Snarez  sajB, 
"  Some  Catholics  hold  that  indulgences  do  not  remit  the  pen- 
alty due  to  God,  but  simply  remove  the  obligation  of  per^ 
forming  the  canonical  penance  or  penances  enjoined  by  the 
church. '  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not  of  Catoolic 
faith  that  the  church  can,  in  conceding  an  indulgence,  remit 
the  penalty  imposed  by  the  divine  law,  immediately  and  by 
the  simple  force  of  the  indulgence  Jtself,  or  by  simple  con- 
donation of  the  penalty  to  be  atoned  for,  either  in  purgatory 
or  in  this  life.  It  is  further  yet  from  faith  that  the  churon 
can  concede  a  true  indulgence,  bo  that  it  is  a  remiaaion  of 
paniahment  to  the  dead,  atitl  1e^  that  she  will  do  it,  except 
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r  Tnodum  st^r<tgii.  Indulgences,  whether  conceded  for 
B  living  or  tne  dead,  beyona  the  relaxation  of  canonical 

*  penances  enjoined  by  the  church  herself  in  her  early  dis- 
cipline, are,  so  far  as  faith  affirms,  or  the  church  herself 
teaches,  efiBcacious  only  as  the  prayers  or  suffrages  of  the 
church,  and  according;  to  the  measure  of  the  piety  and  sanc- 
tity of  those  who  offer  or  beseech  them.  It  may  be  tliat 
many  people  regard  indulgences  as  something  more,  and  enp- 
pose  that  when  they  have  performed  the  conditions  annexed 
to  the  concession,  the  remission  follows  asamatterof  conrse, 
and  we  say  not  that  it  does  not ;  we  only  say  that  it  is  not  of 
faith  that  it  does.  The  indulgence  of  TjeaHs,  crncifixes,  med- 
als, pictures,  and  the  like,  only  pledge  the  prayers  or  suf- 
frages of  the  church  to  those  who  use  them  according  to  her 
intent,  and  her  prayers  no  doubt  are  always  of  value.  But 
if  any  one  supposes  that  hia  beads  can  be  so  indulged  that  it 
is  certain  that  a  soul  will  be  released  for  every  beadon  which 
he  says  a  prayer,  he  supposes  what  is  not  of  Catholic  faith, 
and  what  no  principle  of  Catholic  faith  warrants.  The  in- 
dulgence may  be  obtained,  the  church  promises  the  help  of 
lier  prayers  in  obtaining  it,  but  no  iTniission  of  temporal  any 
more  than  of  eternal  guilt  is  possible  without  intrinsic  vir- 
tue, a  virtue  possible  only  t^-  real  nnion  with  Christ  our 
Ltird  in  the  regeneration.  We  can  obtain  real  indulgences 
for  others,  whether  in  this  life  or  in  pui^toi^,  but  only  so 
far  as  God.  in  c3hsideration  of  our  suffrages,  bestows  on 
them  graces  which  nnite  them  to  him,  or  prepares  them  for 

.  untrance  into  his  presence.  Our  suffrages  may  solace  souls 
suffering  in  purgatory,  but  it  is  not  of  faith  that  they  can  ob- 
tain tlieir  release  or  shorten  the  time  they  must  suHer.  The 
true  Catholic  accepts  with  gratitude  indulgences  conceded  by 
the  church  as  the  pledge  of  her  sufErage,  out  he  seeks  rather 
the  virtues  which  raent  the  indulgence  than  the  indulgence 
itself.  We  may  add  in  concluding  this  point,  that  nothing 
of  what  theologians  say  of  the  treasury  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  accumulation  in  her  treasury  of  the  merits  of  saints  from 
their  works  of  supererogation,  which  she  can  bestow  in  in- 
dulgences on  others  to  make  up  for  their  own  deficiency,  as 
if  the  merits  of  one,  save  per  modum  suffragii,  could  be 
transferred  to  others  on  the  principle  of  the  communion  of 
saints,  is  by  no  means  of  Catholic  faith,  and  enters  not  into 
the  official  and  authoritative  teaching  of  the  church.  We 
can  none  of  us  atone  for  one  another  before  God.  Christ 
alone  could  atone  for  our  sins,  and  his  atonement  actually 
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frees  us  only  as  we  become  unitixi  to  him  by  grace  as  our 
head,  so  that  we  merit  in  him  as  the  member  merits  in  the 
head. 

It  may  be  true,  as  the  Molinists  teach,  that  grace  will  be 
^ven  to  every  man  who  makes  a  dih'gent  nse  of  his  natural 
faculties  and  the  light  that  he  has,  but  it  is  not  of  faith.  It 
is  of  faith  that  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the  church,  but 
it  is  not  of  faith  that  none  are  in  the  church  who  are  not 
joined  to  her  visible  communion.  It  is  not  of  faith  that  it 
IS  necessary,  necessitate^nedii  ad  salutern^  that  all  should  be- 
lieve explicitly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  that  of  the 
Incarnation,  but  we  should  suppose  it  necessary  to  believe 
them  at  least  implicitly.  It  is  of  faith  that  it  is  lawful  to 
invoke  or  pray  to  the  saints,  and  therefore  no  Catholic  ca» 
say  it  is  unlawful,  but  there  is  no  precept  that  makes  it  ob* 
ligatory  upon  any  Catholic  to  do  so.  It  is  of  faith  that  the 
saints  may  be  honored,  venerated,  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word,  worshipped,  but  it  is  not  of  faith  that  the  worship  it 
is  lawful  to  pay  the  saints  is  a  i'digioiis  worship,  or  in  its 
nature  different  from  that  which  is  paid  by  the  true  man  to* 
heroic  worth,  wherever  he  finds  it.  It  is  of  faith  that  im- 
ages and  pictures  of  holy  persons  may  be  kept  and  honored^ 
but  it  is  not  of  precept  tnat  they  should  be.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  relics.  It  is  of  faith  that  they  may  be  kept  ana 
honored,  as  relics  of  worth,  or  of  persons  deserving  of 
honor,  but  it  is  not  of  faith  tnat  any  of  the  relics  placed  in; 
churches,  carried  in  procession,  or  preserved  by  individuals, 
are  genuine.  We  bear  abput  with  us  what  purports  to  be  & 
relic  of  the  true  cross,  certified  as  such  by  the  Congregation 
of  Kites,  but  it  is  not  of  faith  that  it  is  such  or  that  it  is- 

fenuine.  It  is  not  of  faith  that  the  tunic  preserved  at 
'reves  and  recently  visited  by  some  two  millions  of  pilgrims^ 
is  the  veritable  tunic  worn  by  our  Lord.  It  is  not  of  faith 
that  the  church  is  infallible  in  canonizing  saints,  or  that 
those  she  points  out  to  be  reverenced  by  the  faithful  are 
actually  saints  in  heaven,  unless  those  who  are  said  in  Holy 
Scripture  to  have  "  fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord."  It  is  of 
faith  that  miracles  continue  in  the  church,  but  it  is  not  of 
faith  that  our  Lady  actually  appeared  to  the  shepherds  of  La 
Sallette,  or  that  any  particular  event  alleged  to  be  a  miracle, 
even  though  approved  at  Home  as  such,  is  really  a  miracle. 
All  these  tnings,  as  particular  facts,  rest  on  human  testimo- 
nv,  and  each  man  must  judge  for  himself  of  the  sufficiency 
oi  the  testimony.     Even  were  there  a  revelation  unques- 
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tionably  diviiie  affirming  or  confirming  any  one  of  tliem,  it 
ffonld  not,  since  subsequent  to  the  apoatlcB  and  canonical 
■writers,  make  it  of  Catholic  faith,  or  heresy  to  deny  it.  Tlie 
<lemal  might  be  erroneoas  or  rasli,  indicative  of  a  sceptical 
^lispofiition  or  of  an  UDsound  judgment,  but  it  would  not  1)c 
heresy.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  many  things  which  seem 
to  us  sufficiently  accredited,  or  which  seem  to  us  congruous 
to  faith,  or  to  be  logical  deductions  from  it,  which  we  yet 
■do  not  hold  to  be  of  Catholic  faith,  or  believe  with  divine 
faith.     "We  defend  them  eaniestly  with  the  best  i-easons  at 

r  command,  but  we  do  not  assert  and  have  no  right  to  ae- 

■t  them  as  of  faith,  or  as  proposed  on  the  authority  of  tlie 
ihurch.  We  cannot  impose  tnem,  but  as  they  do  not  con- 
tradict faith,  we  may,  if  in  onr  power,  convince  by  appro- 
priate  arguments  the  free  reason  of  others  of  tlieir  truth. 

In  pointing  ont  certain  things  a£  not  of  faith,  it  does  not 
-enter  into  onr  head  to  maintain  that  nothing  is  to  be  con- 
tended for  by  theologians  not  strictly  of  faitTi,  or  tliat  it  is 
A  mark  of  a  generous  Catholic  spirit  to  seek  to  reduce  Cath- 
olic faith  to  ita  minimum.  We  do  it  for  a  very  different 
reason.  We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  our  non-Cath- 
olic readers  that  many  things  peculiarly  offensive  td  them, 
contended  for  by  Catliolic  theologians,  are  not  obligatory  on 
the  believer,  because  they  are  not  of  faith  and  taught  by 
the  clmrcli  on  her  divine  and  infallible  authority,  and  there- 
fore may  be  received  or  rejected  on  their  merits,  freely  ex- 
amined and  judged  of  by  human  reason.  We  say  frankly 
to  them  that  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is  that 
they  should  become  Catholics,  and  we  wish  them  to  under- 
stand what  they  must  accept  and  what  they  are  not  obliged 
to  accept  as  of  Catholic  faith,  in  becoming  Catholics.  We 
want  them  to  nnderstand  the  bounds  of  authority  and  the 
extent  of  freedom.  Our  own  belief  is  that  very  few  would 
reject  our  religion,  if  they  did  not  confound  the  notions  and 
practices  of  Catholics  outside  of  the  faith  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  church  with  her  real  faith  and  precepts. 

We  have  wished,  moreover,  to  jirotest  against  the  ten- 
dency always  in  the  schools,  even  among  ourselves,  to  con- 
found theology  and  discipline  with  dogma.  Dogma  is  irre- 
formable,  because  infallible  ;  discipline  is  always  reformable 
by  the  proper  authority,  because  it  is  founded  on  hnmaa 
pmdence  and  expediency,  and  to  obtain  its  end  must  adapt 
Itself  to  a  state  of  things  constantly  changing.  The  church 
h  always  free  to  reform  her  disciplinary  canons,  and  the  in- 
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teresto  of  religion  reqnire  her  to  chang^  them  as  the  world 
itteU  changes  aroond  her,  as  mneh  as  do  the  interests  of  a 
state  reqnire  it  to  change  its  legisktion  to  meet  a  change  of 
ciTcnmstances.  All  Catholics  are  bonnd  to  submit  to  dis- 
cipline as  long  as  it  is  in  force,  and  to  refrain  from  all  at- 
tempts to  reform  or  change  it,  except  in  a  l^al  waj  and  hy 
legal  means ;  bnt  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  or  ever  was  a 
part  of  the  discipline  of  the  chnrch,  that  the  faithfnl  mnst 
not  express,  in  an  honest  and  peaceful  waj,  their  opinion 
that  certain  reforms  and  changes  have,  with  the  lapse  of 
time  and  change  of  circamstances,  become  necessary,  pro- 
viding they  do  not  seek  to  effect  them  without  or  in  spite 
of  authority. 

Theology  being  a  human  science,  constructed  by  human 
reason  operating  on  principles  supplied  partly  by  revelation 
and  partly  by  me  light  of  nature,  can  never  have  the  inva- 
riability and  fixedness  of  faith.  The  elements  supplied  by 
the  human  mind  itself,  from  sources  independent  of  revela- 
tion, are  variable,  and  vary  with  human  science  itself.  Our 
human  science,  whether  of  history  or  nature,  of  man  or  the 
earth,  is  constantly  clianging,  sometimes  for  the  better,  some- 
times for  tlie  worse,  it  sometimes  advances,  it  sometimes- 
recedes,  but  so  long  as  the  human  mind  is  active,  it  does  not 
and  cannot  stand  still.  The  human  mind  is  limited  and  in- 
firm, and  takes  in  tilings  not  in  their  wholeness,  all  at  once ;. 
it  studies  and  comprehends  them  under  special  aspects  or  in 
a  succession  of  views.  Even  the  faith,  tnough  all  revealed 
at  once,  is  not  taken  in  and  appropriated  all  at  once.  Our 
understanding  of  it  grows  witn  time  and  study,  and  it  gains 
with  process  of  time,  as  St.  Vincent  of  L6rins  teaches,  Bght^ 
distinctness,  and  evidence.  The  fathers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  modify,  not  the  faith,  but  the  theology  of  the 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centnries.  St.  Thomas 
modifies  the  theology  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Gregory  tho 
Great.  He  has  a  different  phifosophy,  and  in  the  huinaa 
element  follows  almost  servilely  Aristotle,  whereas  St.  Au- 
gustine inclines  much  more  to  the  Platonic  schooL  One's 
tneology  is  intimately  connected  with  one's  philosophy,  and 
Gassendi  and  Condulac  could  have  made  nothing  oi  the 
theology  of  St  Anselm  or  St  Bonaventura.  Descartes,  in 
depressing  philosophy  and  rendering  it  light,  frivolous,  and 
snperficiiu,  inflicted  on  theology,  botn  with  the  orthodox  and 
the  heterodox,  a  blow  from  wnich  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Theology  can  flourish  only  where  thought  is  strong  and 
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maficuliae,  and  tlioaght  caa  be  strong  and  raaficuline  only 
where  it  is  free. 

To  attempt  to  give  to  schools  of  theology  the  invariabil- 
ity and  tixednees  of  faith,  is  to  confound  faith  with  theol- 
ogy ;  and  to  censure  a  man  because  he  does  not  follow  in 
his  theology  or  philosophy  whether  the  earlier  or  the  later 
scholastics,  la  to  forget  the  very  nature  of  theology  and  the 
human  mind.  We  hnd  this  forgetfuluess  in  the  order  issued 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  comnmndiug 
the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the  society 
to  teach  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Fonseca.  Of  Fou- 
tfca's  works  we  know  nothing  by  our  own  reading,  but  of 
Aristotle  we  do  know  at  least  a  little,  and  we  know  no  right 
that  any  one  has  to  make  him  the  philosopher  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  to  impose  his  system,  even  as  modified  by 
Fonseca,  by  authority  on  the  intolligence  of  our  sons.  What 
wo  object  to,  however,  is  not  the  school  or  system,  but  the 

f  attempt  to  impose  any  system  of  human  reason  or  science 
Dfi  authority  which  must  be  received  without  question,  dis- 

■  eiiGsion,  or  rational  conviction.  In  theology  and  philosophy, 
eaving  the  faith,  there  is  and  should  be  no  authority,  bnt 
that  which  is  fonnded  on  human  reason  itself.  When  St. 
Thomas  asserts  that  this  or  that  is  of  faith,  we  take  him, 
not  as  infallible  indeed,  but  as  very  high  authority,  and  we 
ahould  hesitate  long  before  dai-ing  to  diseent  from  him :  but 
when  he  sicoply  puts  forth  a  theological  or  philosophical 
doctrine,  we  treat  it  respectfully  as  tlie  opinion  of  a  great 
man,  but  we  accept  or  reject  it  according  to  our  own  free 
judgment  of  its  soundness  or  unsoundness.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, St,  Thomas  that  we  dispute,  but  it  is  the  freedom  he 
exercised  for  Idmself  that  we  claim  the  right  to  exercise  for 
ourselves.  Now,  this  freedom  all  schools  tend  in  their 
practical  development  to  deny,  and  they  all  seek  to  bind 
the  stadont  to  tne  word  of  tlie  master,  not  by  virtue  of  his 
superior  reason,  but  by  reason  of  his  personal  authority. 
They  are  not  required  to  follow  the  founder  because  hy 
their  own  reason  and  judgment  they  are  convinced  that  he 
was  right,  bnt  because  he  was  their  master.  Magiater  dixit, 
the  master  has  said  it,  is  the  only  reason  that  is  to  be  asked 
or  given;  a  good  rule  in  faith  where  the  Magislar  is  <2>od 
himself,  but  a  bad  rule  in  theology  or  philosophy,  where  the 


eue&ker  is  a 
stall, 


:,  and  really,  in  the  highest  sense,  no  master 


The  oonstitntion  of  the  illustrions  Society  of  Jesus  biuds 
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its  professors  to  teach  the  theology,  and  if  the  theology,  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas,  for  no  man's  philosophy  and 
theology  are  separable ;  and  its  present  seneral,  as  we  have 
said,  issued  his  order  prohibiting  its  prcSessors  from  teach- 
ing any  of  the  ontological  philofiophies,  and  commanding 
them  to  teach  Aristotle  and  Fonseca,  the  latter  a  Portngnese  • 
Jesuit  of  the  sixteenth  century.  How  can  the  theological 
and  philosophical  professors  of  the  society  under  these  obli- 
gations be  free  eitner  to  exercise  their  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment, or  to  develop  and  exercise  the  reason  and  judgment 
of  the  youth  committed  to  their  care?  These  pr^^ssors 
are  not  themselves  free,  for  they  have  imposed  on  them  a 
particular  theological  and  philosophical  system,  which, 
whether  sound  or  unsound,  is  not  imposed  by  divine  or  in- 
fallible authority,  and  which  is  not  oi  faith,  but  is  simply  a 
human  system,  the  work  of  human  reason  operating  on 
divine  and  natural  things.  What  is  this  but  an  attempt  to  . 
give  a  society  existing  in  the  church,  and  by  human  author- 
ity only,  an  authority  greater  than  is  ever  exercised  by  the 
church  herself,  and  to  tneology  the  invariability  and  fizednesg 
of  faith  ?  We  are,  as  our  pages  abundantly  prove,  no  ene- 
my of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  vfe  love  and  honor  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  as  ranking  among  the  most  exemplary, 
learned,  devoted,  and  heroic  or  the  clergy  in  any  age  of  the 
church,  but  we  do  not  recomize  the  society  as  the  church 
of  God,  or  its  peculiar  theological  and  philosophical  opin- 
ions as  Catholic  faith  which  cannot  be  questioned  witibiout 
impeachment  of  one's  orthodoxy.  Yet  it  is  not  the  system 
they  teach,  but  tlie  teaching  of  it  by  authority,  on  the  au- 
thority of  great  names,  or  of  the  society  itself,  not  on  the 
authority  or  reason  common  to  all  men,  that  we  object  to, 
and  which  in  our  judgment  does  the  harm.  One  tiung  is 
certain,  that  under  the  teaching  by  authority  in  matters  not 
of  authority,  we  have  seen  theology  and  philosophy  decline, 
thought  become  superficial  and  commonplace,  and  the  free 
and  energetic  thinkers  of  the  age  arrayed  against  the  church. 
The  fact  is  unquestionable  and  deplorabfe.  Whether  be- 
tween it  and  tlie  method  pursued  by  the  society  there  is  any 
relation  of  cause  and  eflFect,  we  pretend  not  to  determine. 
Autlioritative  faith  quickens,  expands,  and  invigorates  the 
intellect,  for  it  supplies  from  Goa  himself  the  super-rational 
principles  essential  to  intellectual  life ;  authoritative  science, 
whether  theological  or  philosophical,  has  necessarily,  in  our 
judgment,  an  opposite*  tendency,  because  it  suppresses  in- 


Utead  of  stimulation  mental  activity,  save  so  far  ae  it  stim- 
Pulates  revolt,  and  drives  tbe  revolted  to  infidelity  or  sce|»- 
ticisin. 

The  general  of  the  Jesuits  orders  liis  professors  to  teach 
■tlie  philoeopliy  of  Aristotle.  He  luielit  Imve  done  worse. 
"What  was  studied  in  the  schools  in  the  sixteenth  century 
-and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  as  Aristotle's  philoso- 
phy, was,  in  our  judgment,  far  anperior  to  the  CHrtesianism 
that  sapplauted  it,  or  to  any  philosophy  that  has  been 
tanght  in  them  since.  Descartes  upset  with  his  superficial 
speculations  the  old  systems  and  no  oetter  have  taken  their 
place.  Aristotle  was  a  great  master  of  reason,  bnt,  as  we 
jndge,  inferior  to  Plato,  and  botli  he  and  Plato  were  Infe- 
rior to  St.  Augustine  or  to  St.  Thomas.  "We  dare  also  to  be 
known  to  hold  that  in  intellectual  power  and  philosophic 
genius  and  attainments,  the  Abbate  Qioberti  may  rank  aa 
the  peer  of  any  one  of  the  four,  Tet  not  by  the  words  of 
■any  one  of  the  five  in  theological  or  philosophical  science 
would  we  swear  as  by  the  word  of  a  master  who  must  not 
he  disputed,  and  we  object  as  strenuously  to  having  the 
Oiobertian  flystem  taught  as  authoritative  in  our  schools,  aa 
to  that  of  Aristotle  as  remodelled  by  Fonseca. 

We  have  mentioned  Gioberti,  and  his  name  inSames  the 
passions  of  a  thousand  hearts ;  and  a  thousand  angry  voices 
loudly  denounce  us  for  presuming  to  mention  him  in  re- 
spectable company.  Why  i  Gioberti  was  a  Catholic,  even 
*  priest,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  lived  and  died  iu  the  con- 
ronnion  of  the  church.  "No;  he  was  a  bad  Catholic,  do 
Catholic  at  all."  Too  say  so,  but  we  do  not  know  it.  You 
have  said  we  are  no  Catholic,  and  represented  ua  as  having 
-apostatized,  or  as  being  on  the  point  of  apostatizing  from 
the  church,  and  how  know  we  that  yon  have  not  misrepre- 
«euted  him  as  you  have  misrepresented  us?  But  Aristotle, 
"was  he  a  good  Catholic !  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  Greek, 
a  heathen,  and  no  Catliolie  at  all.  And  yet  St.  Thomas 
witliout  blame  derives  nearly  the  whole  ot'^hifl  philosophy 
from  him,  and  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  commands  his  pro- 
fessors to  teach  his  philosophy  to  our  generous  and  unsus- 
pecting youth.  "  But  Globerti's  works  are  on  tlie  Index." 
So  we  nave  heard  it  reported,  and  so  we  have  seen  it  stated 
in  the  newspapers,  but  we  do  not  know  It.  We  have  had 
DO  official  information  of  it.  But  suppose  they  are,  what 
then  J  Unless  we  have  been  misinformed,  the  study  of 
Aristotle's  works  in  Catholic  schools  was  prohibited  by  tlii; 
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Eope  in  the  twelftii  century,  and  Iiis  works  themaelves  were 
urnt  at  Paris  by  the  public  executioner.  Yet  yon  teach  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Has  Gioborti  ever  been  convicte-l 
of  heresy,  or  of  any  offence  against  faith  ?  If  so,  it  is  iiii- 
known  to  iib.  If  Uia  theology  or  his  philosophy  is  at  fault, 
refute  it,  prove  it  so.  You  need  not  cahiinniate  the  man, 
or  seek  to  underrate  hia  personal  merits.  "  Bat  he  wrote 
Tl  Genuita  Modemwy  and  attacked  the  theology  and  pbiloao- 
phy  of  the  Jesuita."  But  Father  Curei  wrote  his  Divitm- 
sione  against  him,  and  attacked  his  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, and  that  is  u  fair  offset  To  attack  the  Jesuita  may  be 
a  sin  against  charity,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  sin  against 
faith,  or  against  the  church.  If  what  (rioberti  says  against 
the  Jesuits  is  true,  it  is  idle  to  complain  of  it ;  if  it  is  false,. 
refute  it.  We  have  had  many  falsehoods  told  against  us ; 
some  Iiave  been  told  even  in  the  form  of  grave  charges 
against  ns,  at  Rome,  and  we  arc  Buffering  throughout  the 
whole  Catholic  community,  at  home  and  abroad,  from  the 
false  accusations  and  misrepresentations  circulated  against 
ns.  What  then  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  all  who  circulate 
them  are  bereft  of  sense  and  judgment,  are  totally  depraved, 
and  to  be  looked  upon  as  unwortiiy  to  be  named  in  respect- 
able society?  By  no  means.  We  know  something  of 
human  nature ;  we  know  that  all  men  have  passions,  and 
that  no  man  is  infallible  in  his  understanding.  We  may 
have  been  misunderstood  sometimes  through  our  own  fault, 
sometimes  without  any  moral  fault  on  either  side ;  we  may 
at  times  have  been  too  trenchant  in  onr  remarks,  and  htrnu 
understood  to  be  more  so  than  we  supposed,  or  than  we 
really  were.  Add  the  usual  quantity  of  exaggeration,  im- 
agination, zeal,  and  false  inferences,  and  it  is  easy  to  explaia 
the  false  representations  so  injurious  to  ourselves,  or  so  prej- 
udicial to  onr  character  and  influence,  without  being  angry 
witli  their  authors.  What  has  happened  to  an  individual 
may  happen  to  a  religious  community.  The  eminent  West- 
em  prelate  said  to  have  lodged  with  the  Propaganda  ais 
charges  against  us,  professing  to  be  deduced  from  a  single 
artide  of  onrs,  every  one  of  which  was  a  false  cliarge,  in- 
tended, we  presume,  no  injustice  to  us,  and  was  moved  only 
by  his  zeal  lor  the  service  of  religion.  He  doubtless  read 
carelessly  onr  article,  with  a  prejudice  against  us,  and  sub- 
stituted, unconsciously,  his  gloss  for  the  text.  We  do  not 
eay  the  case  was  the  same  with  Gioberti  in  II  Qesuita 
MocUrno.     But  let  the  society  do  as  we  do,  receive   his 
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frtlfie  accusations  with  equanimity,  frankly  concede  to  the 
author  hia  incoatestable  merits  in  other  respects,  pnt  the 
best  coustraction  possible  upon  bia  conduct,  and  leave  it  to 
time,  or  nither,  to  Providence,  to  bring  out  the  truth  and 
set  all  thin^  right. 

But  all  this  by  the  vray.  We  tiertainly  hold  Gioberti  as  a 
theologian  and  philosopner  in  high  esteem,  but  we  will  re- 
ceive, and  wish  othere  to  receive,  nothing  on  the  autliority 
of  his  name,  or  beeauBc  he  saya  it  or  defends  it.  We  want 
freedom  of  mind  in  all  things  not  of  faith,  and  will  no  more 
csonsent  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  an  individual  than  by  a  com- 
muutty.  Yet  we  understand  well  the  tetidency  of  scliools 
to  pat  themaelvea  in  the  place  of  the  church,  or  to  claim 
Ler  aathority  for  their  teachinga.  The  tendency  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  Catholic  schools,  and  there  is,  as  we  know  by  ex- 
perience, aa  well  as  from  general  principles,  more  theologi- 
cal and  philosophical  liberty  practically  as  well  aa  theoreti- 
cally allowed  in  them  than  in  non-Catholic  schools  that  make 
any  pretences  to  a  positive  faith.  For  the  distinction  wliicli 
all  Catholics  recognize,  in  theory  at  least,  between  faith  and 
theology,  is  unintelligible  in  the  bosom  of  any  Protestant 
Beet.  In  the  sect  all  is  faith  or  all  i»  theology,  and  the  only 
distinction  admissible  is  between  fundamentals  and  non-fun- 
damentals. Hut  this  distinction  avails  the  sect  little,  for  it 
recognizes  no  authority  competent  to  make  it,  and  is  at  best 
only  a  reminiscence  of  the  distinction  made  by  the  Catholic 
Choroh  between  faith  and  theologj'. 

Thougb  we  protest  a^inat  the  tendency  of  the  schools  to 
render  theirsystems  authoritative  and  tixcd,  we  recognize  as 
underlying  it  something  good  and  desirable.  There  ia  un- 
der it  something  conservative  and  true.  He  is  only  half  a 
xoan  who  woula  sever  himself  from  all  connection  with  the 
past,  and  who  has  no  reverence  for  the  great  and  noble,  the 
■wise  and  just,  the  learned  and  heroic  of  other  ages.  We 
feverence  genius  and  worth  wherever  we  find  them,  and  ac- 
cept truth  wherever  we  meet  it.  Nothing  great  or  good, 
trae  or  desirable,  can  ever  be  introduced  absolutely  rfs-noiw. 
Our  Lord  proclaimed  not  a  new  law,  but  that  which  had 
been  the  law  from  the  beginning.  He  came  not  to  destroy 
tlio  past,  but  to  fulfil  it.  The  {jerma  of  tho  future  are  al- 
■waye  in  the  past,  and  all  tme  progress  and  real  reform  con- 
UBt  in  developing,  not  in  destroying  them.  The  real  re- 
former never  reproduces  the  past ;  he  develops  and  matures 
the  germs  it  contained.     Thi'  condeiimation  of  Luther  arid 
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Calvin  is  not  that  they  sought  a  reformation,  either  of  the- 
ology or  discipline,  for  that  wafi  needed;  but  that  they  songht 
it  liy  severing  themselves  from  the  past  life  of  humanity, 
and  therefore  by  Beverine  themselves  from  tlie  future  and 
from  God.  The  life  of  humanity  flows  on  in  one  coatinn- 
oua  stream  in  the  church,  for  in  her  dwells  tlie  Word  made 
flesh.  They  who,  for  tlie  sake  of  reform,  break  from  tlio 
church,  break  from  the  life  of  the  God-man,  and  neceeaarily 
lose  both  the  good  tliey  have  and  the  good  they  seek.  All 
real  refonns,  all  genuine  progress  must  ha  of  the  church,  in 
tlie  church,  and  by  the  church.  Luther  and  Calviu  saw  not 
this ;  they,  therefore,  beciime  scliismaticB  and  heretics,  and 
their  seed  will  not  inherit  the  land. 
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Modern  controversiiilistB,  especially  tiie  more  popular 
among  them,  dwell  almost  esclusively  on  the  extrinsic 
authority  for  our  faith,  and  almost  entirely  neglect  the 
intrinsic  anthority,  or  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  the  faith 
itself.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  this  is  a  grave  mistake.  They  suppose  that  their 
opponents  have  a  faith  which  they  have  not,  and  which,  if 
they  had  it,  would  render  all  controversy  superfluous.  The 
argument  from  external  authority,  whether  of  the  Script- 
ures or  of  the  church,  is  effective  only  with  such  ae  already 
have  a  simple  and  childlike  faith.  It  is  conclusive  for 
Catholics  who  already  believe  all  Catholic  doctrine  in  prin- 
ciple, and  only  need  in  the  case  of  any  particular  doctrine 
to  be  shown  that  it  is  really  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  by  the  chureli.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  can 
fluceessfnlly  pursue  the  same  method  with  every  class  of 
the  heterodox,  or  to  conclude  that  when  we  have  proved 
that  Qod  has  supreme  authority,  that  he  can  neither  oeceiva 
nor  be  deceived,  that  he  has  loanded  the  church,  revealed 
to  her  the  truth,  authorized  her  to  teach  it,  and  that  she 
actually  teaches  the  doctrine  in  question,  we  have  exhausted 
argument,  said  all  that  can  be  said,  and  that,  if  any  remaiR 
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nnconvinced  it  U  owiriy  to  their  malice,  the  perversitj'  of 
their  hearts,  and  nothing  more  can  be  done  but  to  pray  for 
their  conversion  bv  some  miraculouB  interposition  of 
divine  Providence.  It  is  not  that  the  topic  is  defective,  or 
tiie  argument  unsound,  or  incomplete  in  itself,  but  that  it 
does  not  meet  and  remove  the  antecedent  difficulties  in  the 
unbeliever's  way  of  believing.  The  Unitarian,  for  instaoce, 
regards  the  mysteries  of  our  ^th  as  intrinsically  incred- 
ible, and  no  amount  of  proof  we  can  adduce  from  tradi- 
tion, ecclesiastical  authority,  or  the  Scriptures,  can  enable 
liim  to  believe  them;  not  because  they  are  above  reason, 
and  he  will  not  believe  what  he  cannot  compreliend,  but 
because  he  cannot  see  how  he  can  believe  tncni  without 
denying  certain  other  things  of  which  he  is  as  certain  as  lie 
can  be  of  any  thing.  He  cannot,  whatever  hie  good  will, 
or  his  mental  efforts,  believe  them  till  tbey  are  eliown  to 
him  to  be  not  intrinsically  incredible,  but  intrinsically  cred- 
ible, therefore  provable,  and  neither  is  shown  by  the  argu- 
ment from  external  antliority  alone. 

Unitarianism  is  not  alt  false  or  all  evil.  Every  system. 
UfiB  its  good  side,  and  its  true  side ;  otherwise  it  could 
never  lie  embraced  by  the  human  mind,  created  as  it  is  for 
truth  as  its  object.  New-England  Unitarianisni  was  a  pro- 
test of  reason  and  common  sense,  as  Dr.  Channing  well 
»iid,  against  the  errors  and  exaegeratioQs  of  Calvinism,  It 
first  manifested  itself  under  the  form  of  Arminianism,  as 
a  protest  against  irresistible  grace  and  unconditional  elec- 
tion and  reprobation.  Its  development  went  on  with  time 
and  inquiry,  and  from  these  Calvinistic  doctrines  it  pro- 
ceeded to  protest  successively  against  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  vicarious  suffering  and  imputed  merit,  the  ineaN 
nation,  the  proper  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  finally  the 
Trinity,  till  the  protest  ended  in  the  rejection  of  all  the 
great  mysteries  of  our  faith  as  presented  by  Calvinistic 
theology.  But,  if  we  study  carefully  the  Unitarian  mind, 
we  shall  find  that  in  all  his  protests  the  Unitarian  was  assert- 
ing and  seeking  to  vindicate  a  truth  which,  in  his  judgment, 
these  mysteries  deny.  He,  in  his  own  mind,  in  rejecting 
the  Trinity  was  simply  asserting  the  unity  of  God  against 
tritheiem,  or  an  unintelligible  form  of  words ;  the  direct  mer- 
cy of  God  against  its  supposed  denial  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  or  vicarious  satisfaction ;  intrinsic  justice  against 
imputed  merit;  the  necessity  of  good  works  against  justi- 
fication by  faitJi  alone;  human  worth  against  total  deprava- 
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tion  of  natore;  and  hnman  freedom  and  responsibility 
aeainst  unconditional  election  and  reprobation.  In  all  this 
what  he  opposes  to  the  mysteries  is  undeniably  true,  and 
the  only  way  to  convince  him  that  the  mysteries  are  cred- 
ible, is  to  show  him  that  he  can  accept  them  without  giving 
up  any  thing  of  the  truth  he  opposes  to  them,  or  that 
the  mysteries  in  their  real  orthodox  sense  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  truth  he  holds  and  so  strenuously  in- 
sists upon. 

Yet  how  can  the  Unitarian  be  shown  this  by  arguments 
drawn  from  simple  extrinsic  authority?  Bring  the  most 
overwhelming  proofs  of  the  mysteries,  if  you  enter  into 
no  explanations,  assign  no  intrinsic  reasons  which  remove 
his  antecedent  objections  to  them  and  present  them  to  him 
as  intrinsically  credible,  you  will  not  convince  him  of  their 
truth,  for  you  will  not  show  him  how  he  can  accept  them 
without  denying  the  truth  he  objects  to  them.  It  is  not 
because  he  refuses  to  believe  God  at  his  word,  or  God's 
word  till  endorsed  by  his  own  reason,  as  is  sometimes 
alleged,  but  because  he  cannot,  whatever  the  proofs  you 
brin^,  or  the  efforts  of  his  own  will,  believe  that  that  is 
God^  word  which  contradicts  what  he  knows,  as  well  as  he 
ever  knows  any  thing,  is  true  and  undeniable.  No  man, 
whatever  he  may  pretend,  either  does  or  can  believe  wh^t 
contradicts  his  reason,  or  what  appears  to  him  to  be  unrea- 
sonable. One  may  believe  what  is  above  his  reason,  never 
what  is  against  his  reason.  To  regard  a  thing  as  unreason- 
able, and  not  to  believe  it,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
Unitarian  does  not  refuse,  no  man  refuses  to  believe  things 
simply  because  they  are  mysteries,  and  it  is  never  necessary 
to  prove  that  mysteries  are  credible.  Life  is  full  of  mys- 
teries; our  very  existence  is  a  mystery,  and  even  the 
simplest  fact  of  nature  is  a  mystery  to  us,  which  we  do  not 
and  caimot  explain.  All  know  this,  concede  it,  and 
every  moment  of  their  lives  act  on  a  belief  in  mysteries. 
The  ditEculty  lies  not  there.  The  mysteries  the  Unitarian 
refuses  to  believe,  are  mysteries  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
unreasonable,  opposed  to  reason,  and  without  any  dialectic 
relation  to  the  system  of  things  of  which  we  are  a  part.  It 
is  always  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  we  mistake  God's 
word,  than  it  is  to  believe  that  he  reveals  unreasonable 
mysteries.  God's  word  is  truth,  and  no  higher  evidence  of 
truth  than  his  word  is  possible ;  but  no  proof,  nothing  in 
the  world  can  convince  a  reasoning  man  that  unreasonable 
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Tnyeteries  are  liia  word,  or  have  been  revealed  by  him. 
Such  myateriee  are  iucredible,  improbable,  unprovable.  A 
«nim  may  not  be  always  able  to  explain  away  the  autliorities 
jou  bring  in  their  favor,  bat  believe  them  he  does  not, 
■cannot,  lor  he  can  never  believe  that  truth  contradicts 
trnth,  or  that  reason  conflicts  with  reason. 

Let  us  be  JDst  to  the  human  mind,  which  is  as  truly  the  work 
of  God  as  enpematural  revelation  itself.  I^et  us  be  just  to 
the  Unitarian.  Wo  wrong  him  when  we  accuse  him  of  sot- 
ting up  his  own  reason  against  the  reason  of  Ood.  He  does 
no  etui  thing.  He  is  as  ready  to  believe  God's  word  as  you 
or  we,  when  once  it  is  brought  home  to  his  reason  that  what 
is  proposed  is  God's  word.  What  he  refuses  to  believe  is 
■notwhathe  believes  to  be  God's  word,  but  what  he  believes 
is  not  and  cannot  be  his  word.  He  does  not  allege  against 
the  mysteries,  "  though  revealed  by  God  I  do  not  and  will 
not  believe  them,"  but,  "such  is  the  character  of  the  mys- 
teries yon  require  me  to  believe  that  I  do  not  and  cannot  be- 
lieve that  God  has  revealed  them.  It  is  derogatory  from  the 
essential  attributei;  of  God  to  represent  him  as  revealing  that 
«ne  is  three,  and  three  are  one;  as  becoming  incarnate  to  effect 
a  purpose  just  as  easily  effected  without  the  incarnation ;  as 
repnting  one  a  sinner  who  knows  no  sin,  or  a  man  just  who  is 
really  unjust ;  as  justifying  men  by  faith  alone,  witliout 
works,  or  intrinsic  holiness;  or  as  causing  men  to  sin  nec- 
«66arily,  that  he  may  have  the  glory  of  damning  them.  Such 
loystericB  and  some  others  like  them  to  be  found  in  popular 
Proteetant  theology,  are  blasphemous  when  asserted  as  revela- 
tions of  God,  ana  no  thinkin"  man  ever  does  or  ever  can 
■believe  them  to  be  any  part  of  God's  word." 

The  mind  must  believe  God's  word,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
the  right  of  a  preliminary  examination,  as  our  friends  of 
The  RamMer  maintain,  of  what  purports  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  not  indeed  to  determine  what  it  must  be,  if  bis  word, 
but  what  if  his  word,  it  cannot  be.  "What  God  will  or  can 
reveal  is  beyond  the  province  of  reason  to  determine,  and 
can  be  known  only  from  his  revelation  itself ;  but  we  can 
eay  beforehand  that  certain  things  cannot  be  revealed,  be- 
cause they  are  unreasonable,  unjnst,  and  repugnant  to  the 
divine  attributes  cognizable  by  natural  reason.  We  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie  since  he  is  truth,  truth  it- 
self, and  therefore  we  know  that  what  is  a.  lie  is  no  revela- 
tion made  by  him ;  we  know  that  he  is  holy,  and  therefore 
ithat  what  is  unholy  he  can  neither  do  nor  approve. 
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TliifTe  appears  to  be  with  Bome  theologians,  otherwise  of 
go<f<\  repute,  a  dispodtion  to  remove  the  mysteries  of  faitk 
UH)  hr  from  the  plane  of  reason,  to  distinguish  too  sharply 
between  them  ana  the  tmth  cognizable  by  oar  nataral  intdli- 
gence,  and  to  treat  with  too  litt^  consideration  the  difficnlties- 
wliich  reason  finds  in  the  way  of  accepting  them.  They 
treat  reason  too  cavalierly,  and  dismiss  her  objections  too- 
snmrnarily.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  they  wonld  profane 
the  mysteries,  and  detract  from  the  merit  of  faitn,  were 
they  to  attempt  to  explain  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  analogies- 
borrowed  from  the  intelligible  and  the  visible  to  bring  them* 
ncMirnr  to  our  understanding,  to  show  their  intrinsic  credi- 
bility. Wo  think  thorn  wron^.  We  gain  nothing  by  wrap- 
I  ling  ourHoIvos  up  in  our  dignity,  and  simply  saying,  '^  God 
iiiM  Maid  it,  believe  it,  or  be  damned."  In  so  doing  we  are 
not  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  church.  The  Gopel  is  through- 
out u  manifestation  of  the  infinite  condescension  of  Qod  to- 
liuman  weakness.  Our  Lord  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
thorn  that  are  lost.  The  early  fathers  reason  in  the  most 
jmtiont  and  loving  manner  vrith  the  unbelieving,  and  the 
popoB  themselves,  as  wo  loam  from  St.  Leo  Magnus,  are  ac- 
(nistomod  to  reason  with  heretics  before  condemning  them. 
The  groat  object  which  all  controversial  theologians  should 
have  In  view  is  the  good  of  souls,  and  of  the  souls  of  the 
hotorodox  no  loss  than  of  the  orthodox.  Faith  loses  none 
of  its  morit  by  being  sliown  to  be  not  unreasonable,  or  even 
by  being  shown  to  be  reasonable.  Revelation  was  not  given 
to  ailonoe  reason,  to  overwhelm  it,  to  puzzle  it,  or  to  super- 
mhIo  it ;  but  to  aid  it,  strengthen  it,  enlarge  its  scope,  and  to- 
•uppiv  its  dofoots.  It  brings  to  man's  understanding  the 
•uiH>rintoIligible^  and  is  a  sort  of  telescope  added  to  the  nat- 
ural oYo  of  reason.  But  the  telescope  does  not  supersede 
tho  na'tuml  oyi\  for  it  i»  the  natural  eve  that  sees  in  or  tnrou^h 
\U  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  a  blind  man.  So  of  reveuk- 
tiiUK  U  do<?«  not  sui^ersede  or  even  lessen  our  natural  intel^ 
ligt^ncis  for  it  is  our  natural  intelligence,  after  all,  that  under- 
»tiutds  and  bolievtw  in  it  or  bv  it. 

It  is  a  grvat  error  to  re^^ard  the  revealed  mvsteriee  as  un- 
nvM^maMe  or  as  unintellurible*  They  are  superintelligiUe,. 
but  uol  uuiut\^IIigibk\  T)ie  unintelligible  is  tne  unexisting, 
Ui«^  uurval^  al^isolute  ne^tiinu  and  therefore  no  object  either 
of  n'vvlafiou  or  of  faitfu  The  s^U|^rintelligil>le  is  real,  and 
luav  bi^  both  rev««ilevi  and  lvtievcd«  beciuse  it  is  neither 
«^(^nU«  (fvHii  nor  conlnn*  Ik^  thi^  intollt^ble  and  the  visible^ 
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Diit  is  really  nnited  to  them  and  really  forma  with  thera  only 
3  indiasouibie  dialectic  whole.* 
The  sm»eriiit«Uij;ible  is  the  essence  of  the  intelligible,  and 
the  intelligible  is  the  essence  of  the  visible,  in  siioli  eense  that 
the  visible  would  be  nothing  without  the  inteilifpble,  and  the 
intelligible  nothing  without  the  BiiperintcUigible,  The  super- 
intelligible  is  not  disjoined,  in  the  world  of  reality,  from  the 
intelligible  nr  the  visible,  and  is euperintelligible  only  in  rela- 
tion to  ufl.    It  can  be  known  by  us  only  through  superoatural 
revelation  ;  but  bj  BUpematural  revelation  it  can  be  rendered 
analogieally  inteUigible  to  our  nnderstanding.    Otherwise  it 
I  conld  not  be  to  us  an  object  of  faith ;  for  faith  is  primarily  an 
i  Bct  of  the  understanding,  and  is  in  the  understanding  as  its 
I  Nibject,  as  St.  Thomas  maintains.    We  do  not,  even  when  re- 
I  vealed,  grasp  the  superintelligible  directly,  but  nevertheless 
1  we  grasp  it  indirectly,  by  means  of  analogies  borrowed  from 
I  the  intelligible  and  the  visible.    Hence  the  Scriptures  always 
■jepresent  the  snperintelligiiile  by  means  ot  such  analogies. 
T  This  is  perfectly  philosopliical,  for  the  lower  ia  always  aym- 
I  bolical  of  the  higher.     The  very  fact  that  the  sacred  writers 
f  nee  these  analogies  is  sufficient  to  assure  the  Christian  believ- 
I  er  that  there  is  a  real  relation  between  the  inttha  revealed 
[  in  the  mysteries  and  the  truths  directly  cognizable  by  the 
light  of  reason.    Both  must  belong  to  one  and  the  same  gen- 
eral system,  or  there  could  be  no  such  analogies  in  the  ease. 
These  analogies  are  real  analogies,  and  therefore  the  revela- 
tion of  the  superintelligible  is  possible,  and  revehition  and 
I  science  belong  to  one  and  the  same  system,  not  two  separate, 

■  inQob  less  two  mutually  contradictory  systems.    There  must, 

■  then,  be  an  intrinsic  reason  for  tlie  mysteries,  as  well  as  an 
■extrinsic  reason,  as  is.  also  evidently  implied  in  the  fact  main- 
Itained  by  all  our  theologians,  that  in  the  beatific  vision  faith 

•See  Vol.  III.  pp.  572-58fi.— The  word  diofr^cl/c  here  and  elsewhere  with 

m  expronaos  a  rail,  and  not  u  mere  formal  relation.    In  our  pliilosophj. 

^gic  u  not  purelj  formal,  representing  the  lelations  of  abstract  ootiooB 

■  r  conceptions,  but  is  real,  representing  the  concrete  relations  of  UiinKs. 

a  foundation  is  in  the  ideal  formula.  <ir  divine  judgment,  «ni  ercal  tt- 

iat.    As  the  ereal  Is  the  real  copula  Iwtween  the  subject  En»,  or 

jng,  and  esisteuces  or  creatures,  sotheiAiiZecfisorlogical  copula  means 

■  tual,  objective  relation  beiween  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  It  is 
^  real  natiu  between  contraries,  and  hence  a  dialectic  union  means  a 
Ml  anion  of  ecntrariea  made  one  \>j  means  of  the  middle  term.  A  dia- 
■ctic  whole  is  a  real  living  whole,  an  organism,  and  not  a  mere  aggre- 
gUion.  By  the  creative  act,  the  real  mediui  tirtnintii  of  the  univerae, 
all  (he  parts  of  the  universe  are  made  one  dialectic  wiioie,  in  which  all. 
[he  parts  are  really  connected  with  the  whole,  and  with  one  another. 
Vol..  vm— e. 
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is  lost  in  sight,  and  discursion  in  intuition,  whence  the  blest 
are  called  comprehenaores. 

Faith,  the  apostle  tells  us,  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.     It  must,  therefore,  be 
initial  comprehension,  the  beginning  of  that  of  which  the 
heatific  vision  is  the  completion.    Hence  baptism,  the  sacra- 
ment of  faith,  is  defined  by  the  church  to  be  the  door,  that 
is,  the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     It  is  not  too 
much,  then,  to  assume  that  by  faith,  or  the  light  it  sheds, 
thouffh  not  otherwise,  we  may  grasp  something  of  the  in- 
trinsic reason  and  truth  even  of  the  most  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  rise  to  what  St.  Thomas  calls 
scientia  divina,  or  divine  science — theologia  prima.     We 
are  not  arguing  that  we  can  know  any  thing  of  these  mys- 
teries without  revelation,  or  that  even  with  revelation  we 
can,  in  this  life,  viat&res,  pilgrims  as  we  are,  returning  from 
exile  to  our  home,  attain  to  a  full  comprehension  of  them ; 
for  now  we  see  only  in  part,  only  through  a  glass  darkly ; 
but  that  we  can  know  something  of  them,  and  grasp  the  re- 
vealed truths  as  they  are  mirrored  or  reflected  by  the  anal- 
ogies taken  from  the  natural  order — per  speciUum  in  miig- 
mate.     We  may  thus,  we  maintain,  grasp  the  connecting  link 
between  faith  and  science,  and  apprehend  them  in  their  dia- 
lectic union.     There  have  been  theologians  who  have  held, 
uncensured,  that,  taking  revelation  as  a  fact,  and  using  the 
light  it  sheds  on  the  whole  intellectual  world,  it  is  possible 
to  demonstrate  rationally  the  truth  of  all  the  great  mysteries, 
even  the  most  recondite,  of  our  faith,  and  certainly  the  great 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  such  as  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Thomas,  go  very  far  in  that  direction.   But  without  either 
asserting  or  denying  that,  we  hold  this  much  to  be  certain, 
that  the  human  mind,  starting  from  the  position  in  which  it 
is  placed  by  the  reflected  light  of  revelation,  can  go  so  far 
as  to  remove  all  antecedent  objections  that  reason  can  bring 
against  the  mysteries,  and  to  snow  that  they  are  not  intrin- 
sically unreasonable,  but  credible,  and  therefore  provable. 

To  make  this  evident,  we  will,  with  the  reader's  permission, 
hastily  glance  at  the  principal  mysteries  of  our  faith  contro- 
verted by  the  Unitarian,  and  also  at  his  antecedent  objections 
to  them.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  the  basis  of  orthodoxy, 
and  so  essential  to  it  that  its  denial  involves  the  denial  of  tne 
whole  Christian  system,  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  as  pro- 
fessed by  orthodox  Christians.  To  this  mystery  the  Unitarian 
objects,  that  it  denies  the  divine  unity,  and  is  intrinsically 
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tanreasniiable.   He  is  unquestionably  right  so  far  as  his  objec- 
^rtiiuiieand  one  onlyGod,  undrejectH  wliat«verin  any 
way  or  shape  militates  against  tliat  great  primal  truth.   Tliere 
^B  une  and  one  only  God.  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  ail 
liogB  vl8i!)lu  and  invisible.     Tlie  question  between  ortho- 
oxy  and  Unitarianism  is  no  qncstiun  as  to  the  unity  of  God, 
but  simply  a  question  as  to  the  Trinity,     Does  the  assertion 
■of  God  as  triune  deny  hie  unity  I     le  there  no  intrinsic  rea- 
son apprehensible  by  us  for  asserting  the  one  God  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ?     Tliat  one  is  not  three,  and  three  are 
not  one,  is,  of  course,  true.     It  needs  no  very  profouud  phi- 
losophy to  discover  that,  and  to  assert  that  God  cannot  tio 
one  m  the  respect  that  ho  is  three,  or  three  in  the  respect 
that  he  is  only  one.     But  the  ussertiou  that  God  is  one,  is 
not  the  assertion  that  he  is  unity  and  nothing  else.     Simple 
unity,  or  unity  without  contents  or  interior  relatiojis,  is  a 
mere  abstract,  empty  unity,  the  unity  or  rdsv  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, the  j'ai«ai«ynof  Hegel  which  Hes^el  himself  iden- 
tifies with  (las  Nicht~ieyn.   The  Alexandrians  never  regard- 
ed their  rd  iy,  tlio  One,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  term  God, 
but  added  to  the  conception  of  unity,  which  they  erroneously 
\  regarded  as  the  radical  oonceptioii  of  the  Divinity,  two  other 
I  conceptions  Xoyoi,  or  rovi,  and  Siiyain?,  intelligence  and  power. 
I  They  erred  in  their  exposition  of  the  Trinity,  and  never  as- 
[«erted  the  Christiau  Trinity  at  all,  but  they  well  understood 
I  that  simple,  abstract  unity  is  not  and  cannot  of  itself  be  liv- 
Bing  God.     All  the  various  heathen  theogonies,  however  ab- 
^rd  or  ridiculous  they  may  appear  to  us,  were  only  so  many 
Ifthortive  efforts  to  explain  the  existence  in  God  of  something 
«ot  included  in  the  conception  of  abstract  unity,  and  ind  icate 
&. deeper  and  richer  philosophy  in  the  heathen  than  haa  pre- 
raiieu  since  Descartes  even  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  one,  or  naked  and  empty  unity,  even  in  the  Unitarian 

mind,  is  not  the  equivalent  of  God.     When  he  says  one,  he 

[  still  uska,  one  what  ?     TJie  answer  is  one  God,  which  impKes, 

!ven  with   him,  something   more  than  unity.     It   implies 

F  unity  and  its  real  and  necessary  contents  as  living  or  actual 

I  being.     Unity  is  an  abstract  conception  formed  by  the  mind 

I  operating  on  the  intuition  of  the  concrete,  and  as  abstract, 

r  has  no  existence  out  of  the  mind  conceiving.     Like  all  ab- 

I  Btraotion^  It  ia  in  itself  dead,  unreal,  null.     God  is  not  an 

I  Bbstraction,  not  a    mere  general  iiiation,   a  creature,   or  a 

[  tlieorem  of  the  human  mind,  but  one  bving  and  true  God, 

existing  from  and  in  himself,  a  seetin  se.     He  is  real  being. 
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being  in  its  plenitude,  eternal,  independent,  self-living,  and 
complete  in  himself.  To  live  is  to  act.  To  be  eternally  and 
infinitely  living  is  to  be  eternally  and  infinitely  acting,  is  to 
be  all  act ;  and  hence  philosophers  and  theologians  term  God, 
in  scholastic  language,  most  pure  act,  acttispuri^swius.  But 
act,  all  act  demanos,  as  its  essential  conditions,  principle, 
medium,  and  end.  Unity,  then,  to  be  actual  being,  to  be 
eternally  and  purely  act  in  itself,  must  have  in  itself  the 
three  relations  of  principle,  medium,  and  end,  precisely  the 
three  relations  termed  in  Christian  theology  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost, — the  Father  as  principle,  the  Son  as  medium, 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  end  or  consummation  of  divine  life.* 
These  three  interior  relations  are  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  unity  as  one  living  and  true  God.  Hence 
the  radical  conception  of  God  as  triune,  is  essential  to  the 
conception  of  God  as  one  God,  or  real,  self-living,  self- 
sufficing  unity.  There  is  nothing  in  this  view  of  the 
Trinity  that  asserts  that  one  is  three,  or  that  three  are  one  ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  that  breaks  the  divine  unity,  for 
the  triplicity  asserted  is  not  three  Gods,  or  three  divine 
beings,  but  a  three-fold  interior  relation  in  the  interior 
essence  of  the  one  God,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  one  actual, 
living  God.  The  relations  are  in  the  essence  of  the  one  God 
and  are,  so  to  speak,  the  living  contents  of  his  unity,  without 
which  he  would  be  an  empty,  unreal  abstraction ;  one — 
nothihg. 

Empty,  abstract  unity,  or  unity  that  has  no  concrete 
reality,  no  interior  contents  or  relations,  is  without  life,  dead,, 
inert,  unproductive.  Hence  the  old  Eleatics,  who  asserted 
God  as  simple,  naked  unity,  could  never  assert  creation,  and, 
in  fact,  denied  that  there  can  any  thing  exist  distinguishable 
from  unity.  A  being  who  has  in  himself  no  principle  of 
multiplicity  cannot  create  or  produce  any  thing  distinct 
from  nimself.  Unity  gives  only  unity ;  from  one  you  cao 
get»only  one,  and  one  multiplied  by  one  gives  only  one.  The 
Unitarian  himself  does  not  really  believe  God  is  simple,  ab- 
stract unity,  and  really,  in  his  own  mind,  conceives  of  God 
as  having  essential  interior  relations,  only  he  does  not  per- 
ceive that  they  are  and  must  be  the  Trinity  of  Christian 
theology.  At  any  rate,  as  he  refiects,  he  learns  that  with  the 
simple  conception  of  unity  he  cannot  assert  creation.    Hence 


♦What  is  here  asserted  is  further  developed  and  proved  in  the  first  of 
the  Esmys  on  the  ReformcUion,  to  be  published  in  a  later  volume.  — £i>. 
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ve  note  among  Unitarians  a  double  tendency — the  one  a 
tendency  to  return  towards  ortiiodoxy,  and  the  other  a  ten- 
dency to  pautheism,  wliieh  is  the  absolute  denial  of  the  divine 
creative  act.  Tliere  are  very  few  Unitarians  to  be  found  to- 
<lay  who  adhere  to  the  Unitarianism  of  1815  or  1825,  and 
their  number  is  daily  diminishing.  Some  have  become 
Episcopalians,  some  Swedenborgians.  some  like  Br.  Hellows 
and  Dr.  Osgood,  are  yeaiuing  fora  church  and  a  deeper  and 
richer  theology  ;  others  are  trying  to  form  to  themselves  a 
Bpiritual  Christianity,  witliout  any  historical  Christ;  and 
others  still  have  fallen  asleep  in  pantheism,  or  are  seeking  a 
vent  from  their  interior  activity  m  the  various  philanthropic 
or  social  raoveraeiits  of  the  day,  confining,  even  avowealy, 
their  thoughts  and  their  hopes  to  the  world  of  space  and 
time.  So  true  is  it  that  the  dogma  of  creation  goes  with  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  thoiigii  creation  is  a  f act  conatan  tly 
parsing  before  our  eyes.  Pure  unity  has  no  interior  life,  no 
interior  relations,  and  is  therefore  inert,  and  can  act  neither 
interiorly  nor  exteriorly,  and  therefore  cannot  be  creative 
being. 

God  creates  and  can  ci-eate  only  after  ideas  or  types  in  his 
own  eternal  mind  or  essence,  aa  Plato  long  ago  taught  ua. 
Deny  the  Logos,  God's  interior  word,  or  interior  expres- 
sion, 80  to  speak,  of  his  own  thought  or  intelligence,  the 
verhum  mentis,  and  you  deny  these  eternal  ideas  or  types, 
and  consequently  the  creative  ability  of  God,  or  his  power 
to  produce  existences  distinguishable  from  his  own  unity. 
God  can  place  no  existence  out  of  himself,  the  idea,  type, 
<ir  principle  of  which  is  not  in  himself.  Creation  is  the 
exterior  expression  by  the  Creator  of  his  own  interior 
word.  The  artist  cannot  produce  without  an  interior  de- 
Mgn,  and  in  producing,  be  it  a  poem,  a  statue,  a  picture,  or 
|a  lemple,  he  only  gives  expression  or  outness  to  his  design, 
[the  idea  or  type  \vhich  he  contemplates  in  his  own  mind. 
lOoJ  being  complete  in  himself,  and  in  all  respects  suflictug 
Ifor  himself,  is  free  to  create  or  not  to  create,  to  create  tins 
existence  or  that,  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ;  but,  if  he 
•creates  at  all,  he  must  create  after  the  idea,  type,  or  pattern 
wternal  in  his  own  mind,  therefore  in  his  own  essence ;  for 
Bl.  Thomas  has  well  said  that  Idea  in  mente  divina  nikil 
it  aUrtd,  quam  essentia  Del.  Yet  God  as  the  divine  artist 
rniust  eternally  hehold  the  ideas  or  types  eternal  in  his  own 
'    sence,  and  then  evidently  we  must  recognize  a  distinction 

twecn  the  divine  essence  bekotdin^  and  the  divine  es- 
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sence  heheld.  The  beliolding  is  precisely  what  is  meant  hj 
the  generation  of  the  Word  or  Logos  ;  and  as  the  Word  is- 
generated,  not  made,  the  relation  between  God  generating 
and  the  Word  generated  is  that  of  generator  and  generated, 
or  that  of  father  and  son.  The  generator  bears  to  the  gen- 
erated the  relation  of  father,  and  the  generated  bears  to  the 
generator  the  relation  of  son,  and  hence  the  reason  why  the 
Word  is  called  Son,  and  the  generative  principle  Father. 
The  divine  action  generating  the  Son  completes  and  can 
complete  itself  only  by  a  return  through  the  Son  to  the 

fenerative  principle.  This  return  through  the  Son  is  the 
[oly  Ghost,  a  third  relation  equally  eternal  in  the  divine 
essence.  Hence  in  the  divine  interior  eternal  progression 
the  Father  is  the  principle,  the  Son  is  the  medium,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  end  or  the  consummation.  The  relation 
of  tne  three  persons,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Godhead,  is  to 
be  noted  in  creation,  or  in  the  external  action,  or  action  ad 
extra,  of  God,  and  creation  itself  must  copy  exteriorly  the 
interior  progression  of  the  divine  being.  It  proceeds  from, 
the  Father  as  principle,  through  the  Son  as  medium,  and 
returns  in  the  Holy  (jrhost  through  the  Son  to  its  principle, 
or  to  God  as  its  final  cause.  The  three  persons  equally 
concur  in  every  external  act  of  God,  only  they  concur  in 
divei*se  respects.  But  this  is  digressing.  We  ao  not  iden- 
tify the  ideas  or  types  of  creation,  which  are  indistinguish- 
able in  his  divine  essence  with  the  Son,  but  we  identify 
God's  contemplation  of  them  in  his  own  essence  with  the 
generation  of  the  Word.  And  as  he  could  not  create  with- 
out them  and  without  beholding  or  contemplating  them,  we 
maintain  that  without  his  essential  tri-unity,  he  could  not 
create  at  all. 

As  there  can  be  nothing  in  creation  which  has  not  its 
idea,  type,  or  principle  in  the  creator,  there  must  be  in  him 
the  idea,  type,  or  principle  of  society,  for  there  is  undenia- 
bly^society  in  creation.  All  society  is  founded  on  what  we 
call  family  relations,  and  implies  the  relation  of  sex,  mar- 
riage, generation.  Society  is  restricted  to  the  same  genus- 
or  species.  Man  has  and  can  have  no  proper  social  relation 
with  any  race  but  his  own.  The  idea,  type,  or  principle  of 
sex,  marriage,  generation,  must,  then,  be  in  God.  The 
heathen  understood  something  of  this,  and  hence  repre- 
sented in  their  theogonies,  the  dii  majores,  as  androgynous, 
male  and  female.  Their  representations  were  gross  and 
false,  because  they  misinterpreted  the  analogies  in  the  case ;. 
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Int  nnder  Oioir  gross  and  diegiiBting  representationa,  wlijdi 
took  the  analogies  in  an  anthropomorphous  sense,  tlieie  was 
a  truth  concealed,  misconceived,  distorted,  or  travestied, 
whieli  it  will  not  do  to  overlook.  God  is  not  male  and 
female,  or  androgynous,  in  the  gross  sense  represented  by 
UiB  heathen,  but  there  must  be  in  him  the  principle  of  eex, 
of  marriage,  and  of  generation,  or  tliere  could  not  be  soci- 
ety in  creation.  If  ho  in  his  own  being  were  unsocial,  sol- 
itary, so  to  speak,  absolutely  alone,  he  could  create  no  soci- 
ety, for  his  creation  ia  but  the  outward  expression,  or  ex- 
pression adextra,  of  his  own  interior  life,  which  it  does  and 
must  copy.  The  social  type,  the  divine  original  of  soci- 
ety, IB  in  the  Trinity,  as  has  been  well  set  forth  by  the  lale 
Donoso  Cortes. 

Unitarians  themselves  call  God  Father,  and  do  not  scru- 
ple to  address  him  a&  our  Father.  But  the  relation  of 
f.ather  is  a  relation  of  generation,  not  of  creation.  God  is 
not  father  because  he  is  creator,  and  he  cannot  be  father 
unless  he  generates  a  son,  and  a  son  of  his  own  nature.  To 
deny  tlie  eternal  gcnenitioii  of  the  Sou,  or  tliat  the  Sou  is 
of  tlie  same  nature  with  the  Generator,  is  to  deny  that  God 
is  Father,  To  be  able  to  call  God  Father,  it  is  necessary, 
then,  to  concede  the  eternal  generation  and  proper  divinity 
of  the  Son, 

But  eve  i  conceding  tiiat  God  is  father  in  relation  to  his 
own  divine  Son,  that  does  not  give  na  the  right  to  address 
him  as  our  Father,  or  to  repeat  the  Paitir  JVoster.  God  te  not 
our  Father  because  he  is  onr  Creator.  The  relation  of 
parent  and  child  ia  in  the  order  of  generation,  not  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  parent  and  child  are  of  the  same  nature. 
God  ia  father  by  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  but 
not  by  that  fact  la  he  our  Father.  This  a  ecrioos  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  Unitarianism.  The  gentiles,  indeed,  call 
God  father,  but  never,  so  far  as  we  remember,  aur  Father. 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  is  called  father ;  but  because  he  is  father  of 
gods,  not  because  he  is  father  of  men.  He  is  addressed  as 
"father  of  gods  and  king  of  men."  The  Maliometans, 
who  are  stanch  TJnitarians.  and  deniers  of  the  Trinity,  do 
not  address  God  as  our  Father.  Their  formula  is,  "God 
is  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  Nowhere  outside 
of  the  Christian  faith,  unless  with  the  Jews,  who  believed 
in  Uie  Incarnation,  at  least,  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  is 
God,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  addressed  as  our  Father.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.     We  can  have  a  real  filial  relation  to  God, 
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only  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  even  in  him,  if  he  was  only 
a  man  sent  with  a  divine  message  from  God,  or  if  he  was 
even,  as  the  Arians  maintained,  a  saperangelic  creature,  the 
first  and  highest  of  the  creatures  of  God.  In  neither  case 
would  filial  relation  to  him  be  a  filial  relation  to  Ghod.  We 
can  be  sons  of  God  and  have  God  for  our  father,  only  as 
we  are  begotten  by  him  and  have  the  same  nature  with 
iim.  This  is  possible  only  in  the  Incarnation,  in  which 
our  nature  is  made  really  and  truly  the  nature  of  God.  In 
the  Incarnation  real  sonship  to  God  is  possible,  for  in  that 
our  nature  is  hypostatically  united  to  God  in  the  unity  of 
tlie  divine  person,  and  hence  in  the  Incarnation  our  nature 
is  really  the  nature  of  God,  and  if  reborn  in  Christ  Jesus, 
we  become  really  sons  of  God. 

Jesus  Christ  being  God,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  liis 
divine  nature  and  person,  by  taking  up  human  nature  to 
be  his  nature,  establishes  a  relation  of  nature  between  him 
and  us.  God,  by  condescending  to  become  man,  enables 
man  to  become  Grod.  By  being  born  of  liim  in  the  regen- 
-eration,  we  are  born  of  God,  are  sons  of  Gk>d,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  him.  We  can  then  with  truth  say  our  Father, 
and  with  real  filial  piety  ciy,  "  Abba,  Father."  Hence  we 
may  see  a  deep  significance  in  the  Incarnation,  and  under- 
stand that  it  pervades  the  whole  Christian  economy,  is 
essential  to  it,  witliout  which  we  might  indeed  prostrate 
ourselves  before  God  as  our  Creator  and  sovereign  Lord, 
but  could  never  approach  him  and  love  him,  and  commit 
ourselves  to  liim  as  our  Father.  For  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
our  common  nature  that  he  can  have  the  relation  of  father 
to  us,  or  we  have  the  relation  of  children  to  him ;  and  to 
suppose  such  common  nature  otherwise  than  through  the 
Incarnation,  would  be  to  confound  creature  with  creator, 
and  to  fall  into  pantheism,  that  supreme  sophism.  The 
Pater  Noster^  the  Lord's  Prayer,  would  be  false  in  its  doc- 
trine, if  the  Incarnation  were  not  a  fact,  and  it  is  always 
inappropriate  in  the  mouth  of  any  one  not  regenerated  m 
Christ  Jesus  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  wonderful  prayer 
can  receive  only  an  orthodox  sense.  It  will  be  found,  if 
analyzed,  to  contain,  simple  and  brief  as  it  is,  the  sum  of 
Christian  doctrine,  of  Christian  prayer,  of  Christian  virtue, 
and  Christian  piety.  Its  brevity,  simplicity,  and  compre- 
hensiveness, prove  its  more  than  human  oriffin,*  that  it 
never  could  have  been  composed  without  divine  mspiration. 

The  Unitarian  objects  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
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that  it  is  unintelligible,  incredible,  self-con ti-adictory,  absurd, 
and.  even  if  true,  could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  That 
Home  oopnlar  or  mimetic  representations  of  this  mystery, 
as  understood  by  UnitarianB,  are  open  to  these  objections, 
we  filial]  not  undertake  to  deny.  The  mystery  is  superin- 
telligible,  but  it  is  not  unintelligible,  nor  is  it  eelf-contra- 
■dictory,  absurd,  or  without  a  very  intelligible  and  important 
meaning  in  the  Christian  economy,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
Its  apparent  incredibility  is  due  toit-s  sublimity,  to  its  being 
the  divine  creative  act  carried  to  it«  highest  point,  where 
the  creature  becomes  one  by  nature  with  the  Creator.  It  is 
the  highest  possible  manifestation  of  tlie  divine  condescen- 
sion, the  divine  wisdom  and  love,  as  well  its  of  the 
divine  creative  power.  Certainly  man  is  not  God,  and 
.God  is  not  man,  in  one  and  the  same  res|)oqJ;.  No  or- 
thodox believer  pretends  that  the  human  is  dinne,  or  that 
the  divine  ia  human,  that  the  Divinity  was  born  of 
woman,  or  that  it  died,  or  could  die  on  the  crosB,  The 
-"divinity  of  humanity,"  of  which  so  much  was  foolishly 
said  some  years  a^o,  is  a  pantheistic,  not  a  Christian,  con- 
ception. God,  in  Eis  divine  nature,  is  eternal  and  imuioi'tal, 
and  is  not  in  his  divinity  bom,  was  not  crucified,  was  not 
dead  and  buried,  nor  dla  he  rise  again  the  third  day.  To 
a&sert  tliat  would  be,  indeed,  to  assert  the  unintelligible,  tlie 
incredible,  the  self-contradictory,  the  absurd.  But  it  can- 
mot  be  asserted  without  denying  the  very  fact  of  the  Incai- 
nation  itself.  Undoubtedly,  the  orthodox  faith  asserts  that 
God  was  bom,  that  he  dwelt  among  us  in  the  ficsb,  that  he 
grew,  eat,  and  drank,  went  about  doing  good,  was  poor,  had 
jiot  where  to  lay  his  head,  was  betrayed  by  a  disciple  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  tried,  condemned  as  a  male- 
factor, cruciticd  lietween  two  tliieves,  was  dead,  laid  in  a 
new  tomb,  on  the  third  day  rose  again,  and,  after  forty 
days,  ascended  into  heaven ;  but  in  his  human,  not  in  his 
■divine  nature;  in  his  hnmanity,  not  in  his  divinity.  Yet 
not,  therefore,  has  the  Unitarian  the  right  to  say  that  it  was 
•only  a  man  of  whom  all  this  was  affirmed ;  for  that  human 
nature  was  God's  nature  as  literally,  as  really,  as  substan- 
tially, as  the  divinfe  nature  itself,  since  the  very 
jueaning  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  assumption  by  the  eter- 
nal Word  of  the  human  nature  to  be  God's  nature. 

Here  is  the  wonderful  condescension  of  God.     He  did 
lot  make  human  nature  divine,  for  that  even  he,  with  all 
mnipotence,  could  not  do ;  but,  leaving  it  human  na- 
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ture  still,  he  condescended  to  it,  and  made  it,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  his  own  nature.  The  mystery  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  miion  of  two  forever  distinct  natures  in  one 
divine  person.  It  is  superinteliigible,  but  not  unintelligible ; 
and  it  appears  unintelligible  to  the  Unitarian,  only  because 
he  mistakes  it,  and  conceives  of  the  Incarnation  always  in 
either  a  Kestorian  or  aEutychian  sense,  and  never  in  the  or- 
thodox sense.  If  we  assert  two  distinct  natures,  he  assumes 
that  we  assert  two  distinct  persons;  and  if  we  assert  one 

Ssrson  only,  he  assumes  that  we  really  assert  only  one  nature, 
e  ajssumes  that  unity  of  nature  necessarily  carries  with  it 
unity  of  person,  ana  duality  of  nature  duality  of  person, 
so  that  God  could  not,  unless  he  assumed  human  personality, 
have  assumed   human  nature.     But,  with  his  permission, 
this  is  not  self-evident,  and  he  fails  to  prove  it.     Certainly 
there  is  no  person  without  nature^  for  person  is  the  nature 
completed,  or  having  its  last  complement ;  and,  therefore, 
there  can   be  no  divine  person  without  a  divine  nature. 
There  can,  again,  be  no  human  nature  without  personality, 
either  human  or  divine ;  but  nothing  hinders  God,  if  it  so 
please  him,  from  supplying  its  laBt  complement  with  his 
own  personality.     The  human  nature  would  then  be  truly 
person,  but  its  person  would  be  God,  and  also  the  person  of 
the  divine  nature.     Each  nature  would  be  person,  but  both 
would  have  one  and  the  same  divine  personality.    And  this 
is  the  precise  mystery  of  the   Incarnation — God  making 
himself  the  person  of  human  nature,  or  making  human  na- 
ture his  own  nature.     Our  Lord  is,  therefore,  indissolubly 
God-man,  with  two  forever  distinct  natures  in  the  unity  of 
one  divine  person.     He  acts  necessarily  always  as  one  per- 
son, and,  as  what  is  done  in  either  nature  is  done  by  him 
as  person,  and  as  his  person  is  God,  that  which  he  does  in 
his  human  nature  is  done  by  God  as  truly  and  as  strictly  as 
what  he  does  in  his  divine  nature.     It  is  not,  then,  simply 
the  man  that  is  bom,  that  grows,  that  suffers  and  dies,  is 
buried,  and  rises  again,  but  God  himself,  in  his  human  na- 
ture.    The  self-contradiction  and  absurdity  alleged  by  the 
Unitarian   disappear  the  moment   we    talce   the    Inciama- 
tion  in  its  orthodox  sense.     How  God  could  become  incar- 
nate, or  make  human  nature  his  nature,  we,  of  course,  do 
not  attempt  to  explain,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should. 
The  fact  is  not  impossible,  for  nobody  can  say  that  it  ex- 
ceeds   the    infinite    power  of  God,  since   it  involves  no 
intrinsic  contradiction.     The   objection  of   the   Unitarian,, 
therefore,  is  not  well  taken. 
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But  tbe  reaeon  for  accepting  tbe  mjstcry  of  the  lucania- 
■tion  is  nut  purely  negative,  or  even  extrinsic.     It  has  n  rea- 
■eon  in  tiie  very  eoTiatitution  of  tlie  nniverse.     In  exaiiiin- 
I  ing  tile  mystery  of  the  Trinity  we  have  found  that  al!  acts, 
1  to  be  complete,  must  return  to  the  actor.     This  return  is 
\  their  coiiBUjnmation.     Tbe  creative  act,  if  it  ended  witli  the 
procession  of  existenceB  from  the  Creator  as  lirst  cause,  woultl 
Q  incomplete,  initial,  inchoate,  unconsiimmate  :  for  the  ex- 
istences would  attain  to  no  (inal  cause,  and  fulfil  no  pni-- 
■t>ose.     Qod  cannot  create  without  cr&atin^  for  an  end,  and 
l^in  creating  final  cause  is  ob  essential  as  first  cause.     God 
can  create  for  no  final  cause  but  himself.    Hence  the  sacred 
L  writers  assure  us  throughout,  that  all  things  are  made  hy 
Mtn  and  for  him.     Thcu  all  creatures  innst  have  two  mo- 
tions, and  the  universe  two  cycles,  the  one  the  procession  of 
jexistences.  by  way  of  creation,  from  God  as  first  cause,  and 
B  other  their  return  to  liim,  without  absorption  in  him,  a& 
inal  cause,  which  completes  or  consummates  the  creative 
let,  as  the  return  iu  the  Trinity  of  the  act  generating  the 
Ton  through  the  Son  to  the  Father,  or  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  completes,  consnmmittcs  the  interior  and  eter- 
nal progression  of  the  divine  being.     It  makes  the  universe 
n  copy  or  external  expression  of  the  interior  essence  of 
■Ood,  as  all  creation  must  be.     The  two  cycles  or  two  mo- 
tions, the  processiou  of  existences  from  God  as  first  cause, 
md  their  return  to  him  as  final  cause,  is  recognized  and  as- 
Beerted  bv  all  gentile  theology,  orientjil  and  western,  ancient 
wand  modem,  and  especially  by  Buddhism,  but,  unhappily. 
Bin  a  pantheistic  sense.     No  gentile  pliilosophy,  not  oven 
Ithat  ot  Fiato.  i-ocoguizes  the  divine  creative  net,  the  gre;it 
■£ict  asserted  in  the  first  verse  of  Oeneaijt.     "  In  the  begin- 
vning  G-od  created  lieaven  and  eai-th."     Hence  the  gentiles 
I  neveroonoeivetlieprocessionof  the  nniverse  fi-um  God  to  bo 
I  by  way  of  creation,  but  by  way  of  formation,  generation,  or  em- 
[  ftiiation,  and  it£  return  to  him  as  final  cause,  they  hold  to  be 
I  its  absorption  in  hiin,  as  the  bubble  in  the  ocean,  which  is 
really  its  annihilation.     Christian  philosophy  or  theology, 
\  illamiued  by  the    light  shed  on   cosmogony  by  the   mya- 
I  tery  of  tiie  Trinity,  escapes  pantheism  by  asserting  the  ure- 
j  Btiva   act,  and  showing  that  the  procession   of   existences 
I  from  God  as  first  cause  is  by  way  of  creation,  and  their  r&- 
[  tnm  to  him  as  final  cause  is  not  by  way  of  absorption  in 
\  him,  or  their  annihilation  as  existences,  but  as  existences  re- 
\  tuning  their  distinct  and  substaJitive  existence ;  therefore  a 
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retnm  that  consummates  the  creative  act,  instead  of  with- 
drawing it,  and  avoids  the  pantheism  universal  in  all  gentile 
philosophy. 

The  procession  of  existences  from  God  as  first  canse,  or 
of  existences  in  the  first  cycle,  is  wliat,  after  the  Greeks,  we 
call  Cosmos,  or  the  universe  regarded  in  its  relation  to  God 
as  first  cause.  Now  the  return  of  existences  to  God  as  final 
cause  cannot  be  in  the  cosmos,  because  that  would  be  the 
denial  of  the  second  cycle,  and  would  confound  the  final 
cause  with  the  first,  or  the  return  of  existences  to  God  with 
their  procession  from  him.  The  explication  or  develop- 
ment of  the  cosmos  in  space  and  time,  which  is  by  natural 
generation,  is  all  in  the  first  cycle,  and  in  the  order  of  pro- 
•cession  from  God.  The  cosmos  cannot  attain  to  its  nnal 
cause,  be  completed  or  consummated  by  natural  explication 
or  development,  for  explication  and  development  cannot 
carry  it  out  of  its  own  cycle  into  tlvs  second  cycle,  or  even 
initiate  the  motion  to  return.  Here  is  the  reiutation  alike 
of  tliose  who  assert  that  man  can  attain  to  his  end  in  the  or- 
der of  generation  by  natural  development  and  culture,  and 
of  those  also  who  assert  the  possibility  of  natural  beatitude. 
The  final  cause  of  man  is  God,  and  God,  whether  regarded 
as  first  cause  or  as  final  cause,  is  supernatural,  always  above 
nature;  and  as  our  own  beatitude  can  be  only  in  attaining 
to  our  end  and  resting  in  our  final  cause,  our  beatitude  can 
be  only  in  the  supernatural,  as  Christian  orthodoxy  always 
asserts.  From  the  natural  to  the  supernatural  there  is  and 
can  be  no  natural  transition.  The  cosmos  does  not  emanate 
or  flow  out  as  a  natural  stream  from  God,  but  is  created  by 
the  direct  and  immediate  act  of  God,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  any  cosmic  concreative  act,  and  the  creative  act  of 
(iod  is  therefore  strictly  supernatural.  Adam  was  not  gen- 
orated,  that  is,  developed  by  the  concreative  act  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  but  was  created  by  the  direct  and  immediate  act  of 
God,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  original  of  every 
germs  or  species  in  the  universe ;  for  generation  produces 
no  new  race  or  species ;  and  only  explicates,  develops,  or 
brings  out  what  was  original  in  the  progenitor  of  the  race, 
immediately  created.  Even  in  the  cosmos  the  original  in- 
dividual must  be  supernaturally  created ;  for  only  by  a  su- 
j)ernatiiral  act  can  creatures  proceed  from  the  first  cause. 
So  only  by  a  supernatural  creative  act,  providing  the  super- 
natural individual  or  father,  can  the  return  of  creatures  to 
the  supernatural  as  final  cause  be  initiated  and  effected. 
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The  second  cycle,  the  second  motion,  the  retnrn  of  exUt- 
enceeto  God,  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  nutural  development 
of  the  coemos.     As  the  ooGinos  can  be  consummated  only 
in  retoming  to  God,  only  in  the  eupcmatural,  it  miiBt  t>e 
Bupematnmly  elevated  to  the  plane  of  the  stipernatumi  be- 
fore the  second  motion,  or  motion  of  return,  can  commence. 
This  elevation  is  possible  only  in  the  Incarnation,  for  it  is 
only  by  the  Bupernatural  aasumptiou  of  the  nature  of  the 
cosmf>a  to  be  the  nature  of  Goci  that  the  cosmos  can  stand 
on  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  end,  or  of  God  as  final  cause. 
L  Here  is  an  intrinsic  reason  for  the  Incarnation,  which  by  the 
I  enpematural  aot  of  God  completes  the  cosmos  or  the  first 
I  cycle,  and  initiates  the  second  or  return,  which  in  the  New 
I  Testament  is  called  Palingenesia,  usually  rendered  in  Eng- 
I  lish  by  the  term  RegeneratMn.    God  founds  the  palingene- , 
I  Bia  by  the  act  by  which  he  creates  the  hypostatic  union  with. 
I  human  nature,  making  it  liis  nature,  as  he  foimds  the  cos- 
I  mofl  by  his  eternal  Word  unincarnated  in  time. 

The  lower  orders  of  creation  were  created  for  man,  and 
I  their  natures  are  contained  in  him,  for  he  is  microcosm,  as 
f  Baid  the  ancients,  and  they  return  to  God  as  final  cause  in 
'  man's  return.     Their  nature  was  assumed  in  the  assumption. 
I  of  human  nature,  for  our  Lord  assntned  body  as  well  as  soul, 
I  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  and  all  Ohriatians  profess  to  believe 
I  in  tlie  resurrection  of  the  flesh  or  the  body.     This  disposes 
■  of  any  difBculty  the  Unitarian  might  find  in  relation  to  the 
Flower  orders  of  creation.     As  to  the  higher,  their  nature 
'  was  in  some  sense  assumed  in  assuming  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man,  as  is  implied   by  the  church  in  calling  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God,  "  the  Queen  of  Angels,"  which  she  could 
not  he,  if  her  divine  Son  did  not  enable  them  to  return  to 
their  final  cause  by  the  nature  he  took  from  her.    He  direct- 
ly assumed,  indeed,  only  human  nature,  but  in  assuming  hu- 
man nature  be  really  assumed  all  created  nature,  though  he 
Buffered  and  died,  made  atonement  for,  and  redeemed  from 
ein  only  the  humao  race,  not  the  angels  that  kept  not  their 
first  estate.     The  Incarnation,  or  assumption  of  human  na- 
tnre  to  be  the  nature  of  God,  was  necessary  to  enable  man 
I  to  attain  to  his  end,  and  to  have  with  God  as  final  cause,  a 
iTeiution  corresponding  to  his  relation  to  him  as  first  cause, 
I  to  consummate  the  creative  act  in  both  cycles,  so  that  God 
l-Bhould  be  "all  and  in  all,"  without  the  annihilation  of  dis- 
I  tinct  created  existences,  and  without  any  favor  being  extend- 
I  ed  to  the  pantheism  of  the  emanation ists,  or  the  realization 
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by  God  of  his  own  possibility  in  creation,  as  maintained  by 
tne  Hegelians. 

The  return  of  existences  to  God  as  their  final  cause,  nec- 
essarily implies  that  they  become  God.  This  is  necessarily 
the  meaning  of  the  assertion  that  the  creative  act,  to  be  com- 
pleted, consummated,  must  return  to  its  principle.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  God  equally  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  we 
iiiid  in  the  Trinity,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  spiration  of 
tlu;  love  of  the  Father  for  the  Son,  and  the  Son  for  the  Fa- 
ther. The  return  of  creatures  to  God  as  final  cause,  is  their 
sniration  as  love,  copying  externally,  in  the  order  of  crea- 
tion, the  procjcssion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hence  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  called  the  Sanctifier.  The  return  proceeds  from 
love,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  love  is  to  unify,  and  it  is 
never  satisfied  till  it  is  identified  with  its  object,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  analogy  of  purely  natural  love.  The  love  is 
not  fulfilled,  consummated,  till  the  lover  and  the  loved  be- 
come one,  and  each  possesses  the  other.  It  can  be  fulfilled, 
consummated,  only  when  they  boih  have  one  and  the  same 
natum.  Even  Chunning  was  aware  of  this,  and  therefore 
maintjiined  that  man  has  "a  kindred  nature  with  God," 
meaning  that  man's  nature  is  akin  to  the  divine  nature, 
whence  his  disciples  talked  much  of  the  "  divinity  of  human- 
ity," and  of  the  ''divine  element  in  man."  But  without  in- 
tending it  he  gave  utterance  to  a  pantheistic  sentiment.  Man 
can  iHMikin  to  the  divine  nature,  and  can  claim  kindred  with 
(iod,  we  have  seen,  only  as  our  nature  in  the  Incarnation  is 
made  the  natuiv  of  Cnxl.  The  love  which  returns  to  God 
can  Ih*  consunimattHi  only  in  the  Incarnation.  In  the  Incar- 
nation man  literallv  becomes  God  bv  nature,  and  without 
implying  a  pantheistic  sense.  In  that  our  nature  becomes 
(iiurs  naturt\  and  we  can  become  one  with  him,  even  in  our 
natun\  God  in  becomiuij  man  enables  man  to  l>ecome  God 
without  ceasing  to  Ik*  man  and  God*s  creature.  By  the  union 
of  our  natuiv  with  his  the  distance  l>etween  creator  and  crea- 
turt^  is  riMuoved  ;  we  can  enter  into  true  social  relation  and 
hold  n»al  and  liviuir  communion  with  him,  not  a  merelv 
imaginary  or  fictitious  connnunion,  which  is  all  the  Sacra- 
mcntarians  can  admit. 

The  human  naturt*  assumed  by  our  Lord,  though  individ- 
natiHl  in  him  as  it  was  in  Adam,  includes  all  individuals, 
only  giMierically,  only  as  they  oxistotl  in  the  first  individual, 
or  pr\\:riMiitor  of  the  race.  All  individuals  were  in  Adam, 
for  in  him  was  the  entire  human,  racv,  but  tliev  were  in  him 
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f^niicxplicated,  and  could  actu^ly  exist  only  as  explicated  or 
^-devefoped  by  natural  eeneration.     The  samu  liiw  hulds  good 
T  in  regard  to  our  Lon^  the  aecond  Adam.    All  individuals 
are  inliiin,  for  he  assumed  entire  human  nature,  and  was 
perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God ;  but  they  must  be  ex- 
plicated, developed,  or  born  of  him  by  regeneration,  which 
's  by  Rrace,  not  natural  generation,  before  they  exist  in  hiiu 
as  distinct  individuals.   Now,  as  crace  may  be  resisted  by  our 
free  will,  and  even  be  lost  though  once  bestowed,  it  does  not 
follow  that  ail  will  enter  the  palingeueaiue  order ;  or  that  all 
J  who  enter  it  will  persevere,  and  attain  to  glorification  or 
B^ctniilly  return  to  God  as  their  final  cause.     So  it  may  turn 
l>oiit  that  large  numiters  of  individuals  may  forever  remain  in 

■  the  order  of  genesis,  mere  cosmic,  and  therefore  inchoate 
liexieteuces,  real  abortions,  and  never  become  one  with  God 

■  in  Christ  Jeans.     But,  If  so,  the  fault  is  their  own,  for  our 
fXrOi-d,  by  aflsnming  entire  human  nature,  renders  their  per- 
sonal return  to  God  possible,  if  they  choose  to  comply  with 

Pithe  necessary  conditions. 

What  we  have  thus  far  said,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  inak- 
'  ing  oar  meaning  intelligible,  answers  the  objections  of  the 
Uiitarlan  to  the  great  and  fundamental  mysteries  of  the 
Tnnity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  showa  that  there  are  not 
only  no  intrinsic  reasons  against  them,  but  very  strong  In- 
I  trinsie  reasons  for  them,     i  et  the  Unitarian  system  is  not 
l^efuted  in  all  points.     The  Unitarian  objects  more  Btrenu- 
isly  still  to  the  doguia  of  original  sin  and  the  mystery  of 
BKedemption  or  the  Atonement.     He  understands  original 
in  to  mean  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  all  hia 
,  ^sterity,  who  are  punished  for  it  as  if  It  were  actually  their 
fOwn.     He  objects  that  this  is  unreasonable,  unjust,  indeed, 
ompoasible.     God  cannot  impute  sin  where  there  is  no  sin, 
[for  he  is  a  Q-od  of  truth.    It  is  impossible  that  one  should  be 
jgnilty  of  a  sin  which  he  has  not  committed  by  hiaownvolun- 
'  tary  act,  and  to  punish  one  for  a  sin  of  which  he  Is  not  guilty 
is  manifestly  anreiisouable  and  unjust.    Most  certainly.   But 
the  objection  confounds  original  sin  with  actual  ain.     Orig- 
inal un  is  the  sin  of  origin,  and  in  no  sense  Implies  that  men 
as  individuals  are  actually  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  or  that  aa  in- 
dividuals they  are  actually  punished  for  it.   The  meaning  of 
the  dogma  is  that  as  the  race  was  all  in  Adam  as  Its  progeni- 
tor, his  sin  tainted  the  race,  the  source  from  which  we  aa  in- 
dividuals spring ;  so  that  we  are  born  of  a  tainted  nature,  or 
k  degenerate  race.   Adam  by  his  sin  lost  the  justice  in  which 
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he  waB  originally  constituted,  and  the  integrity  of  his  nature^ 
As  this  loss  was  by  sin,  it  is  called  itself  sin,  and  as  it  taint- 
ed human  nature  or  involved  the  degeneracy  of  the  race,  it 
is  called  original  sin.  But  no  orthodox  theologian  ever  con- 
tends that  we  as  individuals  are  actually  guilty  of  it,  or  that 
any  individual  bb  an  individual  is  guilty  of  it,  save  Adam 
himself.  The  race  suffers  from  it,  and  rightly,  because  the 
race  was  all  in  Adam  and  sinned  in  his  sin ;  and  individuals 
suffer  from  it,  not  because  as  individuals  they  had  any  hand 
in  committing  it,  but  because  tliey  are  bom  with  a  tainted 
nature  and  of  a  degenerate  race.  But  individuals  are  never 
actually  punislied  for  it  as  if  it  were  an  actual  sin  committed 
by  them  as  individuals,  or  held  responsible  for  it,  as  for  a 
personal  fault. 

The  Unitarian  further  objects  to  the  dogma  of  original 
sin,  because  he  confoimds  it  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  total  depravity,  which  asserts  that  man  is  clean  gone  in 
iniquity,  and  is  so  utterly  corrupt  in  his  nature  that  he  ifr 
incapable  of  a  good  thought  or  a  good  deed,  and  all  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  are  necessarily  sins,  and  hateful 
to  God.  But  this  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  an  exaggeration, 
and  overstates  the  case.  Certain  it  is  that  the  unregenerate 
can  think  no  thought  and  perform  no  act  meritorious  of 
eternal  life,  or  that  is  good  in  relation  to  the  supernatural 
end  of  man ;  but  not  therefore  does  it  follow  that  all  their 
thoughts  and  deeds  are  sins,  or  that  they  cannot  perform 
acts  that  are  good  and  merit  a  reward,  as  St.  Augustine 
teaches,  in  tlie  cosmic  or  natural  order.  Indeed,  men  gen- 
erally are  weak  rather  than  wicked.  The  instances  of  great 
wickedness  are  rai'e,  and  even  the  most  abandoned  are  sel- 
dom without  some  good  traits,  and  seldom  pass  their  lives 
without  some  acts  not  sinful.  If  the  Calvinistic  statement 
were  true,  there  would  be  an  end  of  human  society,  of 
domestic  affection,  and  of  public  spirit.  We  do  not  believe 
our  Calvinistic  friends  are  as  bad  as  they  represent  them- 
selves, or  that  even  Luther  and  Calvin,  Cranmer  and  Knox 
were  totally  depraved. 

The  inability  of  the  unregenerate  to  merit  eternal  life, 
or  to  perform  acts  good  in  the  palingenesiac  order,  asserted 
by  all  orthodox  Christians,  we  have  already  shown  to  be 
inherent  in  the  cosmic  nature  of  man.  It  is  not  the  effect 
of  sin,  and  would  have  existed  even  if  man  had  not  sinned, 
as  we  have  shown  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the 
Incarnation  to  complete  the  first  cycle  and  to  initiate  the 
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lecond,  or  the  return  of  man  to  God  as  his  final  cause. 
EteniaJ  life  is  in  thiB  return,  or  rather  the  consiimiii.-ition  of 
|his  return,  and  noue  but  the  regenerated,  those  who  are 
l)om  of  JesuB  Christ,  ever  eaa  or  ever  could  live  tliis  eter- 
nal life  or  do  oiiy  tiling  to  merit  it.  RegeneratioQ  or  the 
■new  birth  was  always  necessary,  and  is  ncit  made  necessary 
either  by  original  sin  or  bj  actual  sin,  Adam  was  constituted 
in  original  justice  aud  placed  on  the  plane  of  his  return  to 
God,  and  had  lie  stood  there,  and  persevered  to  the  end,  he 
^ronld  have  secured  eternal  life  for  liimeelf,  and,  sa  is  com- 
monly held,  for  all  his  posterity.  But  he  was  not  consti- 
tuted in  that  justice  by  hia  nature,  or  as  cosmic  Adam,  and 
never  could  have  transmitted  it  to  hia  posterity  bv  natural 
generation,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  necessity  of  the  Incar- 
nation as  the  medium  of  man's  return  to  6od  as  his  final 
All  he  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  trans- 
mit hia  intesrral  nature.  He  waa  elevated  to  that  justice  by 
SDperDatural  grace,  perhaps  in  the  first  instant  of  his  cre- 
•ition :  yet  he  was  elevated  to  it  by  supernatural  grace,  and 
^^liia  elevation  of  nature,  or  placing  man  on  the  plane  of  his 
beatitude,  which  is  God,  and  therefore  supernatural,  is 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  regeneration,  Kcgenoration 
was,  therefore,  as  necessary  m  Adam  innocent  as  in  Adam 
ifalten,  and  consequently  even  had  he  not  sinned  his  ]io8- 
terity  could  never  have  entered  into  the  order  of  etei-ual 
life  without  regeneration,  or  the  new  bijth  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvions,  for  our  beatitude  does  not 

»lie  in  the  first  cycle,  the  cosmos,  the  natural  order,  or  order 
ot  natuial  generation,  but  in  the  second  cycle,  in  the  return 
to  God  as  hnal  cause,  aud  God,  whether  as  first  cause  or  as 
last  cause,  is  supernatural.     There  is  not  and  there  never 
could   have  been  a  natural   beatitude   for  man.     Natural 
beatitude  is  a  created  beatitude,  and  to  suppose  it  would  be 
to  suppose   that  man   can  attain  to  his   beatitude   in  tlie 
_  ooamos,  in  time,  not  in  eternity,  and  without  attaining  ta 
*  's  end  or  last  cause,  while  he  is  still  on  his  way,  a  mere 
1,   inchoate    existence,    eternally   below   his   destiny, 
1  wonid  be  to  suppose  man  finds  his  beatitude  in  what 
J  Christian  theology  regards  as  hell !     We  therefore  main- 
ain  that  the  necessity  nf  regeneration  is  not  created  by  sin, 
md  therefore,  as  regeneration  is  possible  only  in  the  Inear- 
oation,  that  God  would,  if  he  designed  to  consummate  his 
IVork,  have  become  incarnate  even  if  man  had  not  sinned, 
Uthough  if  man  had  not  sinned,  he  would  not  have  come- 
Vta-vm-i 
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to  snfTer  and  die  on  the  croas,  or  to  redeem  ns  and  make 
gatisifaetion  for  oor  sins. 

Bet  tbon^h  man,  even  had  he  not  sinned,  conld  not  have 
done  any  tiling  good  in  the  order  of  eternal  life  without 
regeneration  bj  the  Holy  Ghoet  in  Christ,  the  incarnate 
God,  who  completes  the  first  cycle  and  initiates  the  sec- 
ond, completes  the  cosmos  and  initiates  palingenesia,  as 
Adam  initiates  genesis  or  the  order  of  generation;  yet  is 
original  sin  a  fact  very  intelligible  in  itself  and  very  cer- 
tain. Its  accidents  may  not  be  always  and  every  where  the 
same,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  may  be  greater  or 
less  in  some  families,  tribes,  or  nations  than  in  others ;  and, 
though  not  so  fatal  a  taint  to  oor  nature  as  Calrinistic 
exaggerations  assert,  yet  the  fact  itself  is  universal  and 
undeniable.  Our  nature  has  evidently  declined  from  its 
original  rectitude,  and  is  not  now  in  its  normal  state.  It 
bears  in  itself  the  proofs  of  internal  disorder,  and  that  it 
lacks  integrity,  equilibrium.  It  does  not  operate  harmoni- 
ously, with  the  due  concordance  of  the  parts  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  whole.  It  is  out  of  joint.  The 
spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against  the 
spirit.  We  see  and  approve  the  better,  and  yet  follow  the 
worse.  The  appetites,  passions,  and  affections  do  not  move 
only  as  commanded  by  the  understanding  and  the  will,  and 
are  continually  bringing  both  understanding  and  will  into 
bondage,  compelling  them  to  be  their  slaves.  What  our 
modem  authors  of  fiction  call  strong  will  is  usually  nothing 
but  strong  passion,  which  has  taken  complete  mastery  of  the 
man.  We  evidently  have  lost  what  our  theologians  call 
natura  i/ntegra^  and  our  nature  is  evidently  affected  with  a 
certain  morbidity,  which  disorders  it  and  renders  it  weak 
and  infirm.  The  fact  of  this  morbidity  is  attested  by 
universal  experience,  and  experience  equally  attests  that  it 
is  curable  by  no  natural  culture,  however  wise  or  judicious. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  universal  traditions  of  the  race,  and 
without  assuming  it  we  can  ki  no  manner  explain  individ- 
ual experience  or  the  facts  of  history. 

The  fact  of  the  transmission  of  sin  by  hereditary  descent, 
or  its  propagation  by  natural  generation,  is  easily  enough 
understooa,  if  we  admit,  as  we  should,  the  reality  of  genera 
and  species,  without  which  there  could  be  no  generation,  and 
no  onginal  sin.  The  difficulty  the  Unitarian  feels  under 
this  head  arises  from  his  nominalism  or  conceptualism, 
which  regards  genera  and  species,  the  universals  of  the 


echoolmen,   as  empty   words,   or  aj;  mere   cooeeptions  or 

mental  abetraetious  with  no  objective  reality,  or  existence, 

out  of  the  mind  that  conceives  tliem,     Witt  the  XJiiitaHan, 

humanity,  wlien  not  taken  in  the  sense  of  &  moral  gualitj, 

is  either  a  simple  aggregation  of  individnals,   or  a  mere 

mental  abstraction  or  generalization,  without  existence,  as 

tho  schoolmen  say,  a  parte  rei.     But  genera  and  species — 

I  universale — are  not  mere  emptv  words,  as  Roscelline  asserted, 

nor  mere  mental  conceptions,  withoot  objective  reality,  as 

Abelard  tanglit,  but  are  objectively  real,  m  the  old  realists, 

with  GuiUaume  de  Champeaux  at  their  liead,  maintained, 

though  not,  as  they  are  said  to  have  maintained,  entities 

that  can  exist  separately  without  individuation  or  individuals. 

I  There  is  in  the  TJnitaiian  body  to-day  a  decided  tendency  to 

L  realism;  but,  with  the  most  of  them,  it  is  an  equally  decided 

■  tendency  to   pantheism.     Modern   philosophy   has   pretty 

f  Xenenilly  exploded  both  nominalism  and  conceptualism,  and 

led  to  the  reassertion  of  what  Plato  and  some  of  the  (rreek 

fathers  call  the  methexis.     So  far  all  is  well.     But   our 

heterodox  pliilosopliers,  in  rehabilitating  th&  Platonic  ideas, 

[and  in  asserting  the  reality  of  univers&ls,  or  genem  and  spe- 
cies, confound  them  with  the  ideas  or  types  in  the  divine 
mind,  and  thus  make  the  methexic  ideal,  and  the  ideal  God, 
or,  in  other  words,  make  genera  and  species  identical  with 
ihe  essence  of  God,  which  is  pure  pantheism.  They  do  not 
understand  that  methexia  is  methexis,  that  isa  participation 
*f  the  divine  ideas,  or  es.sence,  mediante  the  divine  creative 
Act,  BO  that  the  methexic  is  as  much  a  creature  as  the  mi- 
jiietio  or  the  individual.* 


'Mctbexis  means  literBlly  having  wltb.  that  is,  participation,  and  ia 

used  to  expre«H  the  reliition  of  ^oera  and  spedea  to  their  ideas  or  types 

in  the  divine  mind.     Mimesis  means  imilAlion.  copy,  or  sensible  repre- 

«eutalioD.     Plato  understood  hy  the  methexia  the  ideal,    lUe  ideas  or 

types  in  the  divine  mind,  which  impressed  on  a  pre-Rxisting  matter,  an 

I  ibe  seal  on  wax.  formed  individual  existeucca.     He  therefore  cannot  be 

cleared  of  the  charge  of  panlheiitn.     In  Christian  philosophy  the  me- 

Bsh«xia  is' the  participation  in  the  divine  essence  indeeo,  for  we  have  our 

ibeiDK  in  Ood,  but  mediante  the  creative  act.  not  immediately.     The  me- 

liexw  is  not  precisely  genera  and  species,  nor  ia  the  mimesis  precisely 

'.T  individuation,     Tho  melheiis  stands  in  immediate  relation  to  the 

_.  .Jlive  act  of  God,  and  through  that  is  the  creature  touching  and  nnit- 

I  Ing  with  the  Creator.    It  lius  its  first  and  immediate  explication  in  genera 

I  and  species,  wliich,  aa  it  were,  mediate  between  it  and  llie  mimesis,  or 

I  the  Individual.    It  is  partly  intelligible  and  partly  auperintelllglble,    Tho 

^uimeais  is  the  explication  of  the  methexis  b^  genera  and  speoies,  and 

I  the  explication  of  genera  and  species  by  individuals,  and  is  partly  intel- 

lltgible  and  portly  sensible.    The  creative  act  gives  immudiately  the  me- 
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Genera  and  species  have  their  ideas  and  types  in  the- 
divine  essence,  and  participate  in  them  throngh  the  creative- 
act  ;  bnt  they  are  creations,  and  distinguishable  from  God, 
as  are  all  creatures.  They  are  real  existences,  but  not  exist- 
ences subsisting  separately  from  the  individual.  The  race 
is  distinguishable,  but  not  separable  from  the  individual. 
The  race  and  the  individual  are  alike  real,  but  the  one  is 
never  without  the  other.  There  are  no  men  without  man, 
and  no  man  without  men,  or  man  individuated.  .  Hence  we 
read  in  Genesis :  "  And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image ; 
in  his  own  image  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created* 
he  them  ; "  that  is,  he  created  man  as  the  race  in  a  genera- 
tive or  productive  individual.  In  generation  the  race  is 
propagated,  and  individuals  multiplied  ;  but  the  generation 
or  multiplication  of  individuals  adds  nothing  to  the  race, 
which  was  entire  in  Adam ;  it  only  explicates  or  develops- 
it.  Adam  was  generically  all  men,  and  all  men  are  gener- 
ically  Adam.  W  hat  we  can  affirm  of  Adam  as  the  race,  we 
can  affirm  of  all  men  generically.  K  the  race  was  tainted 
in  him,  it  is  necessarily  tainted  in  all  bom  of  him,  unless 

{reserved  by  some  special  miracle  of  divine  grace,  as  Pius 
X.  has  affirmed  to  nave  been  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the 


thexis,  which  through  it  is  the  participation  by  the  creature  of  Gkxl  as 
first  cause;  the  methexis  concreatively  with  the  divine  creative  act  gives 
^nera  and  species;  and  genera  and  species  give  also  concreatively  in- 
dividuals, or  the  mimesis,  so  that  individuals  are  really  fourth  causes, 
rather  than  second  causes.  But  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  in 
each  degree  there  is  a  reality  peculiarl^r  its  own,  and  the  mimetic  is  real, 
not  purely  phenomenal,  and  therefore  is  something  more  than  the  purely 
sensible.  But  ordinarily  and  practicaUy  it  suffloes  to  understand  by  the 
methexic  the  essential  and  the  generic,  and  by  the  mimesis  the  individual 
and  the  sensible,  though  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  while  for  philo- 
sophical purposes  we  distinguish  the  methexic  and  the  mimetic,  they  are 
never  separable,  and  are  indissoluble  in  every  created  existence,  generic 
or  individual.  We,  owing  to  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  may 
not  always  grasp  them  in  their  synthesis,  and  treat  things  exclusively 
from  either  the  methexic  or  the  mimetic  point  of  view.  If  from  the  me- 
thexic, we  lose  Bi^ht  of  the  sensible  world,  of  the  reality  of  body,  and 
tend  to  philosophical  idealism;  if  from  the  mimetic,  we  lose  sight  of  the- 
essential  and  generic,  and  fall  into  sensism.  The  old  Docet^e  fell  into 
the  latter.  Preachers  aiming  chiefly  to  address  the  senses  and  the  senti- 
ments, often  speak  from  the  mimesis,  especially  in  descnbing  hell,  and 
though  what  they  say  is  mimetically  true,  it  is  not  a  true  presentation  of 
the  methexic  truth  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  methexis, — true  as  to- 
the  senses  and  the  sentiments,  but  not  always  true  in  the  methexic  rela- 
tion. These  remarks  may  help  some  readers  to  the  understanding  of  Uie 
unfamiliar  terms;  but  they  are  also  defined  by  the  context,  or  the  manner 
of  using  them,  so  that  none  capable  of  understanding  the  subject  undcr* 
discusdon  need  mistake  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used. 
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[eesed  Virgin,  for  tlie  race  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men, 

_    Adam  and  all  horn  of  him.    All  generation  is  in  one  and 

■the  same  race,  and  the  eeperated  ana  the  generator  have  one 

and  the  same  nature.     We  saw  thin  when  treating  the  mye- 

tery  of  the  Trinity.     Adam  conid  generate  only  his  own 

ziature,  and  that  nature  having  been  tainted  by  nis  sin,  he 

•could  generate  only  that  tainted  nature.     To  say  tliat  tlie 

race  is  degenerate  in  all  men  ia  only  saving  that  it  was  de- 

gfiierato  in  Adttra,  the  progenitor  of  all.     The  race  was  all 

in  him;  if  it  ffU  in  him  it  necessarily  fell  in  all,  and  tho 

..jBsertion  of  original  sin  is,  if  we  consider  it  well,  only  the 

AesertioD  that  the  race  sinned  and  fell  in  Adam,  or  that 

I^Adam'g  sin  tainted  hia  nature.     Recognize  the  objective 

ality  and  nnity  of  the  race,  which  imply  a  real,  not  merely 

covenanted  or  arbitrarily  decreed  solidarity  of  all  men 

ith  Adant,  and  the  objections  to  the  dogma  of  original  sin 

re  removed,  and  we  are  obliged  to  assert  it  if  we  assert 

'that  Adam  sinned,  for  as  he  wns  the  race,  he  could  not  sin 

"thout  the  race  partaking  in  his  sin. 

We  may  now  approach  the  atonement,  or  the  mystery  of 
lemption,     Tiie  Unitarian  objects  to  it,  that  it  is  unneces- 
■,  unjust,  and  impossible.     It  is,  he  says,  as  easy  fgr  God 
'orgive  directly  the  siuner  on  repentance  and  amendment 
ife  withont  satisfaction,  as  it  is  indirectly,  by  sending  his 
ID  to  make  the  satisfaction.     The  sinner  gives  and  God 
nothing  in  the  one  ease  that  he  does  not  in  the 
itber,     God  is  the  creditor,  and  he  is  not  paid  by  taking  the 
amonut  due  him  from  his  left  hand  and  putting  it  into  his 
right  hand,  or  by  paying  himself  out  of  his  own  funds.     It 
18  unjust  to  lay  on  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  innocent,  the 
iiialtv  of  man's  transgressions,   and   impossible   that  he 
lotild  pay  it  and  obtain  the  sinner's  discharge,  for  the  sen- 
inee  was,  "  TAtw  shalt  surely  die,"  not  "  Thou  shalt  surely 
ie  unless  another  ia  found  to  die  in  thy  stead."     God  could 
undoubtedly  have  forgiven  the  sinner  directly  on  simple  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  and  in 
fact,  be  does  so  forgive,  and  forgives  no  one  otherwise. 
They  who  persevere  and  die  in  their  sins,  die  nnforgiven, 
unredeemed,  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  original  sin  and 
itheir  actual  sins,  an  everlasting  exclusion  from  heaven,  and 
the  tortures  of  tlieir  exile.     But  (he  simple  pardon  of  indi- 
viduals, as   supposed,  would    not    have   redeemed   human 
lature  itself,  and  restored  it  to  moral  health  and  soundness, 
ithuut  which  regeneration  is  impossible.     The  nature  must 
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be  healed,  at  least  in  the  logical  order,  before  it  can  be  re*- 
generated  or  elevated,  and  it  mast  be  regenerated  before  it 
can  return  to  God  as  its  final  cause, — a  fact  Calvinistie 
theology  tries,  but  not  successfully,  to  indicate  by  making 
justification  precede  sanctification.  Redemption  precedes 
logically  regeneration,  so  that  regeneration  without  redemp- 
tion is  impossible,  and  therefore  the  race,  since  it  had  fallen 
in  Adam,  must  be  redeemed  in  Christ  before  individuals 
could  be  regenerated  in  him,  placed  on  the  plane  of  their 
return  to  God. 

Justice  is  revolted,  not  satisfied,  by  the  punishment  of  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty,  and  laying  the  penalty  on  the  inno- 
cent cannot  release  him  who  has  actually  incurred  it,  we 
concede,  if  understood  mimetically,  as  the  Unitarian  always 
understands  it.  The  principal  of  vicarious  suflEering  and 
vicarious  merit  is  methexic,  not  mimetic,  and  implies  the 
reality  and  unity  of  the  race,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
and  consequently  the  real  solidarity  of  the  head  and  mem- 
bers. In  the  cosmos,  or  first  cycle,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
race  the  individual  Adam,  immediately  and  directly  created 
by  the  creative  act  of  God.  Natural  generation  by  which 
individuals  are  born  in  the  mimetic  order,  only  explicates 
or  develops  Adam,  and  brings  out  what  was  in  him,  or  what 
in  the  methexis  Adam  is.  fie  was  the  entire  human  race, 
and  the  race,  as  to  the  first  cycle,  was  complete  in  him. 
Hence  his  sin  was  original  sin,  and  in  his  fall  fell  the  race. 
At  the  head  of  the  race  in  the  second  cycle,  palingenesia, 
stands  the  second  Adam,  Christ  the  Lord  from  heaven,  no 
more  produced  by  natural  generation  than  was  the  first 
Adam.  The  hypjostasis  or  hypostatic  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  the  unity  of  his  divine  person,  is  by  the  direct 
and  immediate  creative  act  of  God,  and  that  act  carried  to- 
its  apex.  In  him,  as  in  Adam,  is  the  entire  human  race,  for 
be  assumed  man  himself,  and  the  regeneration  is  the  expli- 
cation or  development  of  what  was  in  him  from  the  instant 
of  his  assumption  of  humanity.  He  is,  therefore,  in  the 
second  cycle  or  teleological  order,  methexically  all  men, 
and  all  men  are  methexically  in  him ;  and  hence  what  he 
does  in  his  human  nature  is  done  by  man  in  him;  and  what 
is  done  by  man  is  done  methexically  by  all  men,  because 
all  men  are  methexically  man,  and  only  man. 

The  human  nature  our  Lord  assumed  wa^  that  very  nature 
which  fell  in  Adam ;  and  in  assuming  it  he  assumed  all  it& 
liabilities,  therefore  its  duties,  and  the  penalties  it  had  in- 
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cnired,  though  himself  woe  without  sin.  la  expiating  in  his 
hiunaiiity  tlie  offencea  of  man  by  his  life,  sufferiiige,  and 
death,  or  his  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  tlie 
cross,  it  was  not  another  expiating  for  man,  bnt  man  expiat- 
ing in  his  head  his  own  offences,  BufEering  the  penalty  he 
had  incnrred,  and  yielding  the  perfect  obedient  he  owed. 
It  was  not  one  man  atoning  for  another,  but  man  become 
God  atoning,  methexically  atoning  for  himself. 

This  disposes  of  the  alluged  injustice  and  impossibility  of 
tlie  atonement  or  Kedemption  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  also 
disposes  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  imputation,  whether 
imputed  guilt  or  imputed  merit.  God  is  truth,  and  cannot 
impnte  guilt  where  it  is  not,  or  justice  to  one  who  is  not  in- 
trinsically just.  Neither  guilt  nor  jnatiee  is  tmnsferable. 
God  punishes  sin  in  him  who  commits  it,  and  rewards  merit 
in  him  who  has  it.  So  far  the  Unitarian  in  liis  protest 
Against  Calvhiism  is  right.  Certainly  we  are  redeemed  and 
.juatiliedby  themcritsof  Jesns Christ,  but  only  on  tlio  ground 
of  our  solidarity  with  him,  our  real  participation  in  them  as 
his  members,  as  the  menibers  participate  in  whatever  affetits 
tlieir  head.  We  must  be  literally  in  liun,  really  joined  to 
liim  as  our  head,  so  that  he  and  we  are  methexically  one, 
living  one  and  tlie  same  identical  Ufe,  else  we  have  and  can 
have  no  share  in  his  merits.  His  merits  avail  ne  only  as  they 
are  onrs  as  well  as  his,  and  ours  in  that  they  are  his,  AVe 
have  shown  how  this  is  possible  by  wiiat  we  call  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  race,  or  what  in  the  teleological  order,  or  palin- 
geuesla,  is  called  theologically  "the  communion  of  saints." 
He  who  grasps  this  solidarity  of  Christ  and  his  members, 
will  grasp  the  radic-iil  conception  of  the  church  as  an  organism, 
not  merely  an  organization,  and  understand  what  St.  Augus- 
tine means,  when  he  says  the  church  is  the  whole  Christ, 
■ — Eceleeia  totus  eat  Chrlatus. 

Bnt  we  intiat  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  second 
cycle  is  teleologic,  while  the  tirst  Adam  is  initial ;  or  that 
while  the  first  is  the  father  of  the  order  of  generation,  the 
second  ia  the  father  of  the  order  of  regeneration,  or  the 
order  of  the  return  of  existences  to  God  as  their  final  cause. 
The  race  is  equally  complete  in  both,  but  while  its  explicor 
tion  in  the  fii-et  Adam  is  by  natural  generation,  its  explica- 
tion in  tlie  second  Adam  is  by  gkace.  Though  the  race  ia 
redeemed  in  Christ,  and  the  methexic  man  is  restored  to 
original  justice,  men  as  individuals,  or  mimetically  considered, 
do  not  participate  in  it  by  natural  generation,  as  they  do  in 
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original  sin,  because  they  are  not  hy  natnral  veneration  bom  of 
Christ.  As  they  partake  of  original  sin  by  being  bom  of 
Adam,  so  they  partake  of  original  justice  to  which  the  race  is 
restored  by  redemption  by  being  reborn  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but, 
as  this  rebirth  is  in  the  order  of  return,  and  is  the  initiation 
into  the  second  cycle,  it  can  be  only  a  rebirth  by  grace,  for  the 
reasons  already  given  when  treating  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation. 

The  Redemption,  though  complete  for  the  race,  methex- 
ically  perfect,  is  effected  in   inaividuals   only  as  the}'^  are 

{'oined  to  Christ  as  real  members  of  him,  begotten  in  him 
>y  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  not  otherwise  are  they  aolidairea 
with  him,  or  his  merits  their  merits.  No  individuals 
are  redeemed  as  individuals,  except  as  they  are  regener- 
ated. Hence  redemption  and  regeneration  are  mimeti- 
cally  coincident, — a  lact  which  has  led  many  theologians 
to  maintain  that  if  man  had  not  sinned,  God  would  not 
have  become  incarnate.  As  the  redemption  of  the  race 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  regeneration,  since  the  race  has 
fallen^  and  as  the  practical  application  of  the  atonement  to 
individuals  and  the  regeneration  take  place  in  the  same  gra- 
cious act,  the  primary  object  of  the  Incarnation  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Kedemption.  But  we  have  shown  that  the 
Incarnation  would  have  been  necessary  even  if  man  had  not 
sinned,  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  original  plan  of 
the  Creator,  that  its  primary  object  was  the  regeneration  and 
tlie  glorification  of  man  by  raising  his  nature  to  be  the  na- 
ture of  God,  and  enabling  him  to  attain  to  the  end  for  which 
he  was  created,  and  that  redemption  was  secondary,  as  liav- 
ing  been  rendered  necessary  by  man's  sin,  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  transgression.  Hence,  also,  as  only  in 
being  united  to  Christ  by  the  new  birth  do  men  actually 
share  in  the  redemption.  Calvinists  and  Jansenists  have 
held  that  God  died  only  for  the  elect,  which  is  mimetically 
true ;  but  as  the  entire  race  was  assumed  by  the  Word  and 
redeemed,  it  is  more  proper  to  say  that  he  died  to  redeem 
all,  for  the  actual  redemption  of  all  was  made  possible,  since 
all  individuals  were  potentially  in  the  race  assumed,  and 
therefore  necesstu'ily  potentially  redeemed  in  its  redemption. 
In  the  mimesis  the  redemption  is  limited ;  in  the  methexis 
it  is  universal. 

We  have  said  the  explication  or  rebirth  of  the  race  in 
Christ  is  by  Grace.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  the 
return  of  man  to  God  is  not  in  the  natural  order.     Man's 
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«ud  16  God  as  final  cAiiee,  and  God  either  as  tirst  caaee  or  us 
final  is  always  supernatural.  Man  htm  necessarily  )iis  uri^In 
and  his  end  in  the  supernatural.  But  the  grace  of  regener- 
ation is,  since  man  has  sinned,  conditioned  on  the  grace  of 
redeuiptiou,  a  grace  always  gratuitone,  as  say  the  theologi- 
ans, for  God  could,  if  disposed,  have  left  man  in  the  state 
where  he  had  placed  himself  by  his  own  ain.  God  is  not, 
tlierefore,  obliged  by  his  own  justice  to  render  the  grace  of 
redemption  effectual  in  the  case  of  all  individuals.  There- 
fore the  new  birth  is  not  only  not  by  natural  generation,  is 
not  only  by  grace,  but  by  tfie  electlmi-  of  grace,  and  those 
whom  be  predestinates  to  be  redeemed,  regenerated,  and 
finally  glorified,  are  called  the  elect.  The  grace  is  freely 
offered  to  all ;  but  grace  can  be  sncceesfuily  resisted  by  hu- 
man liberty,  which  must  be  respected,  because  in  either 
cycie  the  explication  is  by  the  concreative  act  of  man,  or  the 
active  concurrence  of  the  human  will.  Though  Christ  died 
for  all,  and  redeemed  all  potentially,  it  does  not  neceesiiriiy 
follow  that  all  will  enter  the  paliiigenesia,  or  that  all  who 
enter  it  will  persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  actually  at- 
tain to  their  final  canse.  Those  who  do  not,  remain  neees- 
sarily  forever  in  the  first  cycle,  with  a  mere  cosmic  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  initial,  inchoate,  forever  below  their 
destiny,  which  is  the  hell  of  Christian  theology,  precisely 
the  heathen  and  the  Unitarian  heaven.  But  these  will  have 
only  themselves  to  blame. 

There  are  several  other  points,  such  as  irresistible  grace, 
election  and  reprobation,  or  predestination  and  human  free- 
dom, which  we  intended  on  commencing  to  discuss  at  length, 
but  which  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  article.  Even  many 
points  on  which  we  have  touched  demand  for  the  majority 
of  readei^,  we  fear,  a  much  fuller  elucidation  than  we  have 
given  them,  and  they  will  be  taken  up  again  hereafter. 
There  also  are  depths  m  the  mysteries  we  have  glanced  at, 
and  within  the  reach  of  the  understanding,  to  which  we  liave 
not  penetrated  or  attempted  to  penetrate.  Wa  are  perfectly 
aware  that  we  have  done  nothing  like  justice  to  the  great 
subject  we  have  opened,  and  our  main  object  in  opening  it 
has  been  to  revive  what  is  almost  a  forgotten  science  amongst 
ua  But  we  think  we  have  shown  the  importance  of  ois- 
tingnishing — not  separating — between  the  eictrinsic  and  the 
intrinsic  reasons  for  believing  the  mysteries  of  our  holy 
faith.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  demonstrated  the  intrin- 
iio  truth  of  the  raysterien,  nor  hiive  we  undertaken  to  do  it ; 
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but  we  have  shown,  unless  we  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  that,, 
though  superintelligible,  they  are  not  unintelligible,  or  with- 
out analogy  in  what  we  know  and  are  sure  of ;  that  they  are 
not  only  not  unreasonable,  but  reasonable,  and  what  reason 
herself  demands  as  her  complement.  They,  then,  are  not 
incredible,  but  credible,  and  provable  by  an  ordinary  degree 
of  external  testimony. 

We  do  not  regard  the  argument  from  intrinsic  reason 
alone  as  suflScient,  and  we  rely  on  it  only  so  far  as  to  prove 
that  the  mysteries  are  intrinsically  credible.  To  complete 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  join  to  it  the  argument  from  extrinsic 
authority.  We  would  present  the  intrinsic  part  first,  for  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  extrinsic.  Moreover,  for  the  het- 
erodox brought  up  even  in  a  nominally  Christian  land,  little 
more  is  necessary  than  to  remove  the  a  priori  objections  to 
the  mysteries,  or  the  antecedent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  be- 
lieving them.  The  external  authority  is  given  virtually  in 
Christian  civilization.  Remove  the  prokibenUa^  and  the 
man  trained  in  Christian  civilization  asks  little  more.  Few 
want  reasons  for  believing,  when  their  reasons  for  not  be- 
lieving are  removed.  We  shall  never  for^t  the  joy  with 
wliich  we  found  our  objections  to  the  old  faith  of  Christen- 
dom, one  after  another,  giving  way,  and  began  to  see  that 
we  too  might  believe,  and  might  enter  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  claim  kindred  with  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  all 
climes  and  ages.  Unbelief  is  an  unnatural  state,  a  state  of 
violence,  and  no  man  who  is  a  man,  is  at  ease  in  it.  The 
human  mind,  as  soon  as  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  unbelief, 
springs  back  to  faith,  and  joys  to  be  once  more  in  its  normal 
f*tate. 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  MARY. 


Wr  propose  to  consider  the  worship  of  Mary  in  its  fonn- 
datioD,  the  principles  or  reasons  on  which  It  rests,  and  to  de- 
fend the  strong  expressions  used  by  Catholic  writers  wbeik 
speaking  of  her  in  oormection  witli  our  salvation.  We  do 
not  propose  to  do  this  for  the  special  benefit  of  Protestants, 
for  they  are  not  in  a  proper  state  of  mind  or  heart  to  appre- 
ciate wnat  we  have  to  offer ;  we  propose  to  do  it  solely  for 
the  sake  of  those  of  our  Catholic  friends  who  are  liable  to 
be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  objections,  cavils,  and  sneers 
of  the  heretical  and  unbelieving  world  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  are  obliged  to  live. 

As  Catholics  we  worship,  that  is,  honor,  Mary  in  common 
with  all  the  saints,  and  we  also  offer  her  a  peculiar  worship, 
which  we  offer  to  no  other  saint.  "We  defend  this  worship 
in  part  on  the  principle  on  which  rests  the  worship  of  saints 
in  general,  and  in  part  on  her  peculiar  relation,  as  mother 
of  God,  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  In  the  cultits 
mmetorum,  or  worship  of  the  saints,  we  must  distuiguish 
between  the  honor  rendered  to  the  saints,  and  the  invo- 
cation of  BaintB ;  for  tlie  two  things  rest  on  very  different 
principles.  We  honor  the  saints,  we  offer  tliem  a  religioiis 
worehip,  and  we  pray  to  the  saints,  or  invoke  their  mter- 
position  for  us. 

The  principle  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  or  of  th& 
honor  we  render  theni,  is  that  of  honoring  God  in  his 
works,  especially  in  his  works  of  gi-ace,  and  therefore  in  liis 
saints,  who  are  his  greatest  and  miblest  works.  The  prin- 
ciple, that  God  is  to  be  honored  in  his  works,  is  the  most 
reasonable  principle  that  the  human  mind  can  entertain. 
We  do  not  know  from  reason  alone  what  is  the  honor  that 
we  are  to  render  to  God,  bnt  we  do  know  from  simple  nat- 
ural reason,  that  we  are  to  love  and  honor  him  supremely, 
with  our  whole  heart,  eoiil,  mind,  and  strength.  But  we 
cannot  do  tiiis  without  loving  and  honoring  him  in  hie 
works.  To  despise  or  to  refuse  to  honor  the  work  is  to  dis- 
honor the  workman,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  or  mure 
proper,  when   our   heai-ts   are   filled  with   the   honor   and 
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frlorj  of  the  workman,  than  that  they  should  overflow  with 
ove  and  honor  to  the  work.  It  is  a  high  honor  to  have 
teen  the  work  of  God,  for  if  we  rightlv  consider  who  and 
what  God  is,  we  must  conclude  that  he  can  do,  or  even 
touch,  nothing,  without  imparting  to  it,  in  some  sense,  an 
infinite  value.  Rightly  considered,  God  is  no  less  worthy 
of  honor  in  his  doing  than  in  his  being ;  for  since  he  is,  as 
the  theologians  say,  pure  act,  his  doing  and  his  being,  on 
his  side,  so  to  speak,  are  inseparable.  Consequently,  ne  is 
infinitely  adorable  in  all  his  works,  and  whoso  despises  the 
meanest  of  his  creatures,  even  though  the  veriest  clod  of 
senseless  earth,  despises  God,  and  whoso  honors  the  mean- 
est, because  the  work  of  God,  honors  God  himself. 

Because  the  work  of  God^  we  say ;  and  this  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  worship  of  the  saints  is  not  the  worship 
of  the  works  of  God  as  abstracted  from  him,  but  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  his  works.  If  we  honor  the  creature  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  God's  creature,  we  do  not  honor 
it  as  the  work  of  God,  but  as  God,  and  the  honor  is  idola- 
trous, and  gives  to  the  creature  what  is  due  only  to  the 
Creator.  Here  is  where  our  modem  transcendentalists, 
rationalists,  socialists,  and  philanthropists  commit  their  most 
fatal  mistake.  They  tell  us,  and  tell  us  truly,  that  God  can 
be  honored  in  his  works,  that  if  we  honor  God,  we  shall 
honor  his  creatures,  and  that  if  we  love  God,  we  shall  love  our 
brother  also :  but  they  add,  therefore  to  honor  the  works  is 
to  honor  the  workman,  and  to  love  man  as  our  brother  is  in 
itself  to  love  God.  But  this  conclusion  is  illogical,  for'if 
we  do  not  love  and  honor  the  creatures  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  his  creatures,  we  do  not  in  loving  and  honoring  them 
love  and  honor  God  at  all.  We  love  and  honor  them  in 
place  of  him,  and  fall  into  mere  creature-worship,  which  is 
idolatry,  the  crying  sin  of  our  times,  no  less  than  of  the 
•times  before  our  Lord's  advent.  But  to  love  and  honor  the 
works  of  God,  because  the  works  of  God,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  his  works,  is  to  love  and  honor  him  in  them, 
and  is  not  only  not  idolatry,  but  even  one  of  the  most 
-effectual  preservatives  against  idolatry,  because  even  in  the 
creature  it  keeps  the  mind  and  heart  fixed  on  the  Creator. 
The  principle  here  is  analogous  to  the  principle  on  which 
we  discharge  our  duty  to  God  by  discharging  it  to  our 
neighbor.  We  owe  a  duty  to  our  neighbor  only  in  God, 
^nd  we  pay  it  to  God,  in  paying  it  to  our  neighbor,  if  we 
pay  it  for  God's  sake. 
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TTiider  this  point  of  view,  as  the  work  of  God,  all  nature- 
is  lovely  and  wortliy  of  honor,  and  the  true  worshipper  of 
God  loves  to  honor  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  To 
hhn  the  crawling  worm,  the  insect  of  an  hour,  the  inote  in- 
the  sunbeam,  has  an  untold  worth,  and  beeoraes  an  object 
of  tender  affection,  as  we  see  in  the  life  of  many  of 
the  satDte,  especially  of  St,  Francis  of  Atwisi.  He  who 
cannot,  in  a  degree  at  leaat,  eyinpatliize  \\'ith  tills  se- 
raphic saint  in  his  love  of  all  created  things,  even  the  lower 
ordere  of  creatiou,  has  as  yet  comprehended  very  little  of 
the  mystery  of  the  love  of  God,  and  he  to  whom  the  saint's 
love  eeems  ridiculous  or  nnwnrranted  has  as  little  reason  to 
boast  of  his  progress  in  tree  science  as  in  true  piety.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  sympathy  with  our  modern  nature-worehip- 
pen,  or  our  modem  cockney  poetry,  which  goes  into  ecstaey 
before  a  daisy  or  a  cowslip ;  for  it  stops  short  with  created 
nature  itself,  wiih  nature  as  independent  of  Gud,  without 
regarding  it  as  his  handiwork.  For  this  reason  our  modern 
poetry  is  less  respectable  than  the  ancient,  which  peopled 
the  woods,  the  groves,  the  rivers  and  fountains,  with  fauna,. 
dryads,  hamadryads,  and  naiads ;  for  even  a  false  conception 
of  the  Divinity  is  still  a  conception  of  the  Divinity,  and  is 
better  than  none.  Ancient  poetry  sang  nature  only  in  it«  sup- 
posed divine  relations ;  the  modem  severs  niitnre  from  God, 
and  reflects  not  that  it  owes  all  its  truth,  beauty,  and  worth  to 
the  fa«t  that  it  is  God's  creature.  But  look  upon  nature  in 
its  relation  to  the  Creator,  have  always  present  to  the  mind 
tliat  it  is  hia  creature,  and  is  hallowed  by  being  the  work 
of  his  hand,  and  it  at  once  becomes  worthy  of  the  profound 
reverence  and  love  of  every  devout  heart. 

Now,  all  the  arguments  which  prove  that  God  may  and 
sliould  be  honored  in  his  works,  prove,  a  fortiori,  that  he 
may  and  should  be  honored  in  his  works  of  grace,  wbicli 
are  incompai'ably  superior  to  his  works  of  nature.  Of  the 
works  of  grace,  tiie  saints  are  the  greatest.  The  saint  is 
in  reality  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  work  of  God,  and 
therefore  it  is  especially  in  liis  saints  that  we  are  to  honor 
God  in  his  works.  Tlie  saint  is  a  saint  only  by  what  he  iv- 
ccivGS  fi-om  God,  and  God  in  crowning  him,  as  St.  Augus- 
tine teaches  ns,  does  but  crown  his  own  gifts.  What  we 
honor  in  him  is  his  heroic  sanctity,  and  as  this  is  the  work 
of  divine  grace,  in  honoring  him  we  do  but  honor  God  in 
his  noblest  work.  We  honor  here  the  gifts  of  God,  and  in 
this  we  do  but  imitate,  in  our  feeble  manner,  God  him- 
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self,  who  also  honors  them,  and  with  a  crown  of  glory,  that 
fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  What  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  for  us  to  honor  God  in  his  saints,  or 
more  pleasing  to  him  than  for  ns  to  imitate  him  in  honoring 
those  whom  ne  himself  delights  to  honor?  The  honor  we 
give,  however  high  we  carry  it,  redounds  to  his  glory,  for 
it  is  always  his  works,  always  his  gifts,  that  we  honor. 
How  beyond  all  price  do  we  prize  the  work  or  gift  of  a 
much-honored  and  dearly  loved  friend  1  Yet  what  friend  so 
dear,  so  intimate,  as  God  ?  What  friend  can  impart  so  high 
a  value  to  his  work  or  to  his  gift? 

These  considerations  prove  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil  the 
reasonableness,  in  fact  the  duty,  of  honoring  God  in  his 
saints,  or  of  honoring  them  as  his  works,  and  that  to  refuse 
to  do  so  would  be  to  oflfer  an  affront,  an  indignity,  to  God 
himself,  wHo  deserves  all  honor  both  for  what  he  is  and 
for  what  he  does.  Therefore  the  prophet-king  breaks 
forth :  '*  Praise  ye  the  Lord  in  his  saints ;  praise  ye  him  in 
the  firmament  of  his  power." 

The  principle,  then,  on  which  rests  the  worship  of  the 
saints  is  solid  and  unobjectionable.  Consequently  the  wor- 
ship of  Mary  as  a  saint  is  fully  warranted,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  it;  for  certainly  Mary  was  a 
saint,  and  the  greatest  of  saints.    We  see  her  sanctity  in  her 

f)erfect  humility.  Who  of  mortal  maidens  was  ever  so 
lighly  honored,  and  yet  who  so  lowly?  Never  does  she 
once  obtrude  herself  upon  our  notice ;  she  lives  all  for  God, 
and  breaks  her  silence  only  for  his  glory.  In  perfect  hu- 
mility is  pefect  love,  and  in  perfect  love  is  every  virtue. 
Not  to  honor  her  as  a  saint,  not  to  thank  God  for  her  spot- 
less virtue;  not  to  call  her  blessed  among  women,  not  to 
hold  her  character  up  for  universal  love  and  imitation, 
would  argue  on  our  part  liearts  cold  and  depraved,  and 
minds  incapable  of  appeciating  true  heroic  virtue. 

The  secondpart  of  the  aultus  sanctorum  is  the  invocation 
of  saints.  We  honor  the  saints  by  invoking  them.  This 
rests  on  a  different  principle  fr  m  that  *  honoring  God  in 
his  works,  namely,  that  of  intercession,  which  itself  rests 
on  the  fact  that  God  carries  on,  so  to  speak,  his  works  of 
providence  and  grace  by  the  agency  of  ministers.  God,  of 
course,  could,  if  it  seemed  to  hmi  good,  accomplish  the  ends 
of  his  providence  immediately,  without  the  employment  of 
Any  intermediate  agency.  Ministers  are  not  neceesftry  to 
him ;  he  needs  no  instruments;  he  can  will,  and  it  is  done ; 
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«peak,  and  it  stands  fast.  He  could  makt-  the  corn  to  gmw 
without  any  labor  of  man  to  prepare  the  soil,  or  to  bow  the 
eeed.  He  could  confer  on  us  all  temporal  and  spiritual 
blesBings,  without  onr  asking  for  them,  tor  he  knows  what 
we  need  before  we  ask  hiio,  and  he  is  always  more  ready  to 
^ve  than  we  are  to  ask.  He  could  by  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  convert  tlie  BOiil,  and  make  us  iiis 
faithful  servants,  without  the  ministry  of  the  church,  or  the 
agency  of  teachers  to  inatruet,  or  pastors  to  rule,  feed,  and 
defend  ns.  That  is,  we  see  no  abstract  reason  why  he  could 
not,  if  he  chose.  But  he  evidently  does  not  so  choose.  He 
employs  the  ministry  of  angela,  and  also  of  men.  This,  it 
is  evident  from  Scripture  and  tradition,  is  a  part  of  his 
plan.  In  his  works  of  providence,  especially  in  the  super- 
natural order,  he  admite  the  faithful,  whether  angola  or 
men,  to  a  share,  employs  them  on  his  errands  of  love  and 
mercy,  and  permits  them  to  co-operate  with  him  in  tlie  work 
of  converting  aud  perfecting  souls.  He  does  this,  not  be- 
cause he  needs  them,  not  because  he  would  impose  upon  them 
a  task ;  bat  because  he  loves  them,  and  delights  to  honor 
them.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  employed  by  him,  and  to 
be  permitted  to  labor  in  his  service.  Even  to  be  employed 
by  a  temporal  prince  in  the  administration  of  the  temporal 
govern  meut  is  counted  a  great  honor  to  the  one  employed  ; 
men  covet  it,  and  fc)  obtain  it  shrink  from  no  exertion,  and 
Bometimes  even  from  no  crime.  But  the  honor  of  being 
employed  by  God,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  is 
infiiiitely  gi-cater  thau  can  be  that  of  being  employed  by 
tlie  greatest  and  beet  of  temporal  sovereigns.  It  is  a  favor 
which  God  shows  to  those  who  love  him,  a  reward  which 
he  confers  on  them  for  their  love  and  devotion  to  him.  As 
he  delights  to  honor  them,  and  to  give  them,  so  to  speak,  a 
part  in  his  own  glorj',  as  the  Friend,  the  Ruler,  the  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour  of  men,  he  permits  them  to  bo  agents 
for  obtaining  and  communicating  his  favors  and  graces  to 
others.  This  evidently,  from  the  whole  of  our  religion,  is  the 
principle  on  which  he  conducts  his  gracious  providence, 
and  we  need  spend  no  time  in  proving  it. 

Now,  this  premised,  we  can  understand  why  intercession 
may  and  does  have  place.  God  does  not  need  the  intercea- 
sion  of  any  ooe  to  placate  him,  and  to  render  him  disposed 
to  confer  graces  on  mankind,  for  the  charity  that  intercedes 
comes  from  him,  as  its  fountain,  as  its  origin  and  cause ; 
bat  he  requires  it  for  the  honor  and  reward  of  his  saints,  so 
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that  the  intercessor  shall  be  blessed  at  the  same  time  that  i» 
blessed  the  one  for  whom  he  intercedes.  It  is  only  on  the 
principle  of  intercession  that  prayers  for  one  another  are 
proper,  or  justifiable,  for  to  pray  tor  another  is  to  make  in- 
tercession for  him.  All  concede  the  propriety  of  praying 
for  one  another,  and  of  asking  another  to  pray  for  us.  The 
priest  makes  intercession  for  the  people  when  he  prays  for 
them.  The  Protestant  even  solicits  intercession,  when  he 
asks  his  minister  and  the  congregation  to  pray  for  him,  for 
his  family,  for  health,  for  recovery  from  sickness,  for  the 
sanctification  to  him  of  his  sorrows  or  afflictions, — that  he 
may  be  protected  in  his  journeying  by  sea  or  by  land,  or 
that  he  may  be  delivered  from  dangers  which  threaten,  and 
blessed  with  seed-time  and  harvest,  rain  and  sunshine. 
Every  one  admits  the  principle,  whenever  he  says  to  an- 
other, "  Pray  for  me,"  or,  "  Let  me  have  an  interest  in  your 
prayers." 

Now,  here  is  the  principle  of  the  invocation  of  saints. 
No  one  hesitates  to  ask  his  friend  to  pray  for  him,  that  is, 
intercede  for  him,  and  the  better  we  esteem  such  friend,, 
and  the  more  we  love  him,  the  more  confidently  do  we  beg 
his  prayers.  Why  shall  we  ask  a  weak  and  fallible  mortal^ 
still  affected  by  the  infirmities  of  the  fiesh,  to  pray  for  us, 
and  yet  shrink  from  asking  the  same  thing  of  a  saint  in 
heaven,  who  sees  God  face  to  face?  Is  it  that  the  saint  ia 
less  alive  ?  To  suppose  it  were  to  doubt  immortality.  The 
church  teaches  us  better,  in  calling  the  day  of  the  death  or 
departure  of  a  saint  his  birthday,  because  it  is  only  then 
the  saint  truly  begins  to  live.  All  before  had  been,  as  it 
wei'e,  only  a  promise  of  life,  upon  the  reality  of  which  he 
now  enters.  It  is  the  blessed  pri\'ilege  of  the  Christian  to 
have  a  full  assurance  of  a  future  life,  and  to  look  upon  the 
world  after  death  as  more  truly  real  than  the  present.  He 
has  faith,  not  a  simple  conjecture,  opinion,  or  persuasion, 
but  faith,  which  is  no  less  certain  than  actual  personal 
knowledge.  The  saints  who  have  thrown  off  the  flesh  are 
to  him  as  near,  as  dear,  as  living,  as  before,  and  far  more  so. 
We  do  not  lose  our  friends  when  they  die ;  we  gain  them,  if 
they  die  in  the  Lord.  "As  I  live,"  saith  our  Lord,  "so 
shall  ye  live  also."  Not  for  us  does  the  glorious  army  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  the  bright  choir  of  virgins  and  purified 
souls,  who  honored  their  Lord  in  the  flesh,  exalted  the  as- 
pirations and  hopes  of  mankind,  glorified  human  nature 
through  divine  grace,  and  consecrated    the    whole   earth, 
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sleep  in  the  cold  grave,  or  lie  torpid  in  some  undefined  re- 
gion, waiting  the  return  of  a  warm  spring  morning  to 
wake  anew  into  life  and  activity.  Thej"  are  now  living, 
full  of  life,  a  sweet,  joyous  life,  in  comparison  with  which, 
what  we  call  otir  life  is  bnt  deatli. 

Is  it  that  the  saints  have  ceased  to  love  us!  To  suppose 
it  were  to  deny  or  to  forget  the  conimunion  of  saints,  that 
Baint«  on  earth  and  saintB  in  heaven  make  but  one  holy 
communion,  are  all  mcmljers  of  one  body,  members  of  one 
head,  Christ  the  Lord,  and  through  him  menibci'S  one  of 
anotlier.  The  glory  of  the  saints  when  in  tliis  world  was 
in  this  holy  commanion,  in  the  iiitercomrannion  of  life  lie- 
tweeu  the  member  and  the  body,  and  between  the  body  and 
the  head.  They  loved  their  brethren,  and  knew  that  they 
had  passed  from  death  to  life  because  they  loved  them. 
They  lived  in  and  for  this  eominuuion  when  here,  and  were 
readly  at  any  moment  to  pour  out  their  life  to  obtain  bless- 
ings for  it,  or  to  bring  new  souls  within  it.  Has  alt  this 
changed  with  them  now!  Do  they  cease  to  be  members  of 
the  church,  whom  Christ  so  loved,  and  whom  he  hath  pur- 
chuaed  with  his  own  blood  I  In  being  made  more  like 
God,  in  l)eing  raised  to  a  participation  in  a  still  higher  de- 
groe  of  the  divine  nature,  in  being  assimilated  to  their 
head,  hocanse  seeing  him  as  he  is, — do  they  become  all  at 
once  indifferent  to  thueo  whom  he  loves,  and  without  intor- 
fst  in  the  great  end  of  the  Incai-nation,  the  highest;  glory  of 
Ciod)  It  IS  impossible.  We  know  better.  We  know  they 
become  like  tlie  angels  of  God,  and  wo  know  there  is  joy  in 
heaven  among  the  angels  over  one  siimer  doing  penance, 
and  therefore  that  samts  do  still  take  an  interest  in  our 
welfare,  and  in  whatever  pertains  to  our  real  good. 

Is  it  tliat  they  have  lost  their  power,  and  that,  now  they  are 
perfected  in  glory,God  will  no  longerheartheirprayersorsnf- 
ler  their  intei-cession  J  What  more  absurd  1  We  know  that  he 
eraploj-e  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  that  the  interceseion  of  the 
Buiut  mast  be  more  acceptable  to  him,  and  more  effectual  with 
him, than  the  intercession  of  the  ungodly,  or  even  the  imper- 
fect, and  therefore  the  more  holy  one  is,  the  more  pleasing  and 
effuetual  must  be  his  intercession,  Nor  cJin  we  suppose  that 
they  are  incapable  of  hearing  and  presenting  our  petitions. 
It  is  not  dead  men  we  invoke,  when  we  invoke  the  saints,  as 
rfttionalietic  Protestants  pretend,  thei-oby  nnintentionally  re- 
vealing their  own  want  of  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the 
Bonl,  and  the  reality  of  the  future  life.  They  are  living  men^ 
Tou  vm-6. 
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shorn  of  none  of  their  powei*8  by  being  beatified  in  heaven. 
Tliey  see  God  face  to  face,  and  they  may  see  all  that  con- 
<5ern8  us,  and  all  that  we  do,  in  him,  as  in  a  mirror  which  re- 
flects all.  Moreover,  beatified  spirits  are  no  longer  affected 
by  the  accidents  of  space  and  time  which  affect  us,  and  which 
render  our  communion  with  one  another  and  with  the  exter- 
nal world  so  imperfect.  Nothing  prevents  them  from  being 
present  to  the  heart  that  invokes  them,  ready  to  receive  our 
petitions  as  soon  as  formed  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts,  and 
to  present  them  to  our  Lord.  They  see  and  hear  all  in  God, 
by  whom  they  are  present  to  all.  *We  do  not  see  all  in  God 
as  they  do.  We  see  all,  indeed,  by  his  uncreated  light,  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  but 
mucn  by  that  light  only  as  reflected  to  us  from  .sensible 
things.  We  see  not  our  guai'dian  angel,  yet  he  as  a  pure  in- 
telligence sees  and  hears  us,  and  can  instantly  report  all  to 
the  company  of  heaven,  or  to  the  saint  that  we  invoke,  so 
that  the  saint  can  never  be  ignorant  of  the  petitions  we  prof- 
fer. In  some  one  or  in  all  of  these  ways,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  saint  may  know  what  is  asked  of  him.  Granting, 
then,  the  principle  of  intercession,  as  we  must,  if  we  ever  al- 
low one  man  to  ask  the  prajers  of  another,  we  must  concede 
the  propriety  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  then,  evident- 
ly, tiie  propriety  of  invoking  Mary,  and  begjjing  her  inter- 
cession for  us.  Hence  we  find  wholly  justifiable  the  wor- 
ship of  Mary  as  a  saint,  or  that  worship  which  we  render  her 
in  common  with  all  the  saints. 

But  we  worship  Mary,  not  only  as  St.  Mary,  in  common 
with  all  the  saints ;  we  render  her  also  a  peculiar  and  a  much 
higher  worship.  This  worship  is  authorized  by  her  peculiar 
relation  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  therefore  to  our 
salvation,  and  is  rendered  in  honor  of  that  mystery  itself, 
that  is,  in  honor  of  God  in  his  human  as  well  as  his  divine 
nature.  Those  who  reject  the  Incarnation,  such  as  Pelagians, 
Nestorians,  Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  can  understand  nothing 
of  this  worship,  and  have  no  lot  or  part  in  it ;  for  they  can 
neither  worship  God  in  his  human  nature,  nor  admit  that 
he  really  assumed  flesh  from  the  flesh  of  Mary.  To  them 
Mary  is  only  an  ordinary  woman,  and  holds  no  peculiar  re- 
lation to  the  mystery  of  Kedemption.  She  has,  in  their  view, 
nothing  to  do  with  our  salvation,  and  is  related  to  the  faith- 
ful no  otherwise  than  is  any  other  woman.  They  assign  her 
no  peculiar  position  or  oflice  in  the  economy  ot  God  s  gra- 
cious providence.    They  are  offended  when  they  hear  us  call 
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her  tlie  mother  of  God,  and  snet-r  at  ub  wliun  they  hour  U3 
liddrcee  her  as  our  own  dear  mother.  We  have  nothing  hei*o 
Xo  say  to  them.  The  worship  of  Mary  presupposes  the  In- 
citruaCion,  and  they  who  shrink  from  it  show  hy  that  fact 
that  they  do  not  really  holieve  in  the  mysterj-,  and  therefore 
do  not  really  embrace  the  Christian  rehgiou,  and  at  best  make 
only  a  hollow  profession  of  it.  There  is  and  can  be  no  truer 
teat  of  one's  active,  living  faith  in  onr  holy  religion,  in  the 
redemption  and  salvation  of  sinners  through  the  cross,  than 
a  firm  attachment  to  the  worship  of  Mary,  or  a  livelv  devo- 
tion to  our  blessed  Lady.  This  is,  probably,  wherefore  de- 
votion to  Mary  is  commonly  regarded  by  the  saints  as  a  sign 
of  election. 

The  peculiar  honor  we  render  to  Mary,  called  by  our  writ- 
ers huperduliat  as  distinguished  from  simple  dulia,  or  the 
worship  we  paj'"to  all  the  saints,  presupposes  tlie  real  incar- 
nation of  onr  Lord  in  her  chaste  womb,  and  her  real  and  sub- 
sbting  maternal  relations  to  God  made  man.  Concedu  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  worship  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 

?aeDce,  because  then  Mary  becomes  truly  the  mother  of  God. 
t  yon  concede  the  Incarnation,  yon  must  concede  that  Mary 
is  the  mother  of  God ;  if  yon  deny  that  she  is  the  mother  of 
God,  you  must  deny  the  Incarnation,  There  b  no  middle 
course  possible.  If  Mary  is  the  mother  of  her  son,  then  the 
relations  between  mother  and  son  and  all  that  those  relations 
imply  subsist  and  must  for  ever  subsist  between  them,  and 
slie  must  be  honored  as  the  mother  of  God,  and  therefore  of 
grace,  the  grace  through  which  we  are  redeemed  and  saved. 
In  the  IncamatioQ  God  assumes  human  nature,  becomes 
man  without  ceasing  to  be  God,  and  so  assumes  human  na- 
ture that  ho  becomes  from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation  as 
tnily  human  as  he  is  divine, — perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect 
God.  It  is  not  that  a  perfect  man  is  united  to  perfect  God, 
bnt  that  perfect  God  becomes  himself  really  perfect  man,  in 
saok  sort  that  the  human  nature  is  as  truly  tlie  nature  of  the 
divine  person  or  Word,  as  is  the  divine  nature  itself.  The 
two  natures  are  united  in  one  person,  or  the  one  person  is 
the  hypostasis  or  the  one  sujiposUum  of  two  distinct  natures, 
one  divine,  the  other  hnman.  The  tendency  of  Protestants, 
even  of  those  who  profess  to  hold  the  mystery  of  the  Ineai'- 
natioD,  is  to  regard  the  union,  not  as  the  union  of  two  na- 
tures in  one  person,  but  as  a  simple  moral  imion  of  two  per- 
sons, one  human,  the  other  God,  or  the  union  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  own  human  personality  with  God,  wliich  is  what 
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Nestorius  taught.  Hence,  Protestants  have  a  tendency  to 
dissolve  Christ,  and  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  what  the  apostle 
calls  Antichrist.  But  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation^ 
which  we  must  admit,  if  we  admit  any  real  incarnation  at 
all,  is,  that  the  human  and  divine  natures  are  united,  without 
being  confounded,  in  one  divine  person.  Person  is  distin- 
guishable, but  not  separable,  from  nature,  for  no  person  is 
conceivable  as  really  existing  without  a  nature  ;  and  though 
human  as  well  as  divine  nature  is  distinguishable  from  per- 
son, yet  neither  is  conceivable  as  really  existing  without  per- 
son or  personality.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  is  not  hu- 
man nature  divested  of  personality ;  it  is  a  person  as  much  as 
is  the  human  nature  of  Peter  or  J  ohn,  but  its  person  is  di- 
vine, not  human, — the  eternal  person  of  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ.  Hence  Christ  is  two  distinct  natures  in  one  per- 
son, which  divine  person  is  God,  or  the  second  person  oi  the 
ever-adorable  Trinity. 

Now  God  in  his  human  nature  is  literally  and  truly  the 
Son  of  Mary,  and  she  is  as  much  his  mother  as  any  woman 
is  the  mother  of  her  own  son.  She  is  not  the  mother  of  a 
son  united  to  God,  of  a  human  son  received  into  union  with 
God,  for  that  were  the  error  of  the  Adoptionists,  and  would 
imply  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  has  a  human  person- 
ality, which  it  has  not,  and  never  had.  Human  nature  can- 
not exist  without  a  personality,  and  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  therefore,  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  generated 
without  his  divine  pereonality.  Then  that  which  was  con- 
ceived in  the  womb  of  Mary  and  born  of  her  was  the  divine 
person  assuming  to  himself  flesh,  or  the  nature  of  man,  there- 
fore God.  Hence,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  Mary 
is  the  mother  of  God,  and  therefore  God  is  as  truly  her  son 
as  any  one  is  the  son  of  Ids  own  mother.  Unquestionably, 
Mary  was  not  the  mother  of  God  in  his  divine  nature,  that 
is,  the  mother  of  the  divinity,  for  in  that  sense  God  is  eter- 
nal, necessary,  and  self-existent  being,  and  the  Creator  of 
Mary,  not  her  son ;  but  God  incarnate  is  still  God,  and  God 
having  assumed  flesh  is  no  less  God  in  his  human  nature 
than  in  his  divine  nature.  And  therefore  Mary  is  none  the 
less  the  mother  of  God  because  his  motlier  only  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  for  the  human  nature  of  which  she  is  the  mother 
is  the  human  nature  of  God.  She  is  not  the  mother  of  the 
Divinity,  but  she  is  the  mother  of  God,  for  since  the  Incar- 
nation, God  the  Son  is  the  one  person  of  both  divine  nature 
and  human  nature,  and  is  as  to  nature  at  once  God  and  man. 


I 
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How  God  can  rJeBtyjud  to  be  the  pcreoii  of  hiiman  natnre,  or 
exalt  human  nature  to  be  truly  his  own  nature,  is  n  mystery 
whiuL  we  do  not  attempt  to  expliiiu,  which  transcendB  every 
created  iotolligence,  and  which  none  but  himself  can  fully 
comprehend.  Ail  we  know  or  pretend  to  know  is  the  fact 
Xliat  he  hae  clone  so,  and  thus,  although  our  Creator,  has  he- 
come  our  brother,  flesh  of  our  flosh,  that  we  might  be  niudp 
partakers  of  Lis  divine  nature,  and  live  for  ever  in  a  true  so- 
ciety with  him. 

Ihow  Mary,  as  the  mother  of  God,  isaomething  more  than 
an  oi-diuary  woman,  and  holds  a  place  in  the  economy  of 
grace  different  from  that  of  any  other  woman,  different  from 
and  above  that^f  any  otlier  creature.    She  has  been  honored 

I  by  the  Creator  as  no  other  creature  has  been,  for  she  alone 
haa  been  selected  by  him  to  be  his  mother.  If  God  iios  dis- 
tingniehed  her  from  all  other  women,  if  lie  has  chosen  her 
to  be  his  mother,  shall  not  we  distinguish  her  from  all  other 
women,  and  honor  her  as  his  mother  (  What  higher  honor 
could  God  confer  on  a  creature  than  he  has  conferred  on 
Mary  J  Shall  we  not  honor  whom  God  himself  delights  to 
Jionor,  and  like  him  pive  her  the  highest  honor  that  we  can 
give  to  a  creature?  Wc  are  to  love  and  honor  the  Son  as 
we  love  and  honor  the  Father,  and  we  are  to  love  and  honor 
liim  in  his  humanity  no  less  than  in  his  divinity.  We  can- 
not dissolve  Christ;  for  "Every  spirit  that  disaolveth  Jesus," 
Bays  the  blessed  Apostle  John,  "  is  not  of  God  ;  and  this  is 
that  Antichrist  of  whom  ye  Imve  heard  tliat  he  cometh,  and 
Le  is  now  already  in  the  world."  (1  John  iv.  3.)  We  can- 
Bot  dissolve  Christ,  and  worship  him  in  his  divine  nature 
only,  and  refuse  to  worship  him  in  hie  human  nature,  tlo 
is  one  Ciu'ist,  not  two,  one  human,  the  other  divine, — is  two 

I    for  ever  distinct  natures  in  one  person,  to  be  loved  and  lion- 
■ored  alike  in  both  natures,  and  therefore  in  her  from  whom 
he  took  his  human  nature.     We  cannot  honor  him  without 
honoring  her,  if  we  try,  nor  honor  her  as  his  mother  with- 
out honoring  him.     Such  is  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  mother  and  the  Son,  that  whatever  honor  we  render  her 
as  his  mother  redounds  to  him,  and  wliatitver  honor  we  ren- 
der  to  him  as  her  son — that  is,  to  him  as  come  in  the  flesh 
I  — will  overflow  and  extend  to  her.     The  two  camiot  besep- 
I  arated,  for  the  flesh  of  the  son  is  of  the  flesh  of  the  mother, 
ijmd  both  have  one  and  the  same  natnre,  and  impossible  is  it 
mSo  honor  Che  nature  in  the  one  without  honoring  it  in  the 
I  ■other. 
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If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  jus- 
tifying the  peculiar  worship  of  Mary,  or  in  vindicating  the 
strongest  language  which  Catholic  piety  has  ever  used  in 
addressing  her.  Jlary  is  the  mother  of  God  ;  from  her  the 
Son  of  God  took  his  flesh,  his  human  nature.  By  this  fact 
she  becomes  intimately  connected  with  the  mystery  of  our 
redemption  and  final  salvation.  We  are  redeemed  only  bv 
God,  not  in  his  divine  nature,  but  in  that  very  nature  whicn 
he  took  from  the  womb  of  Mary.  In  the'present  providence 
of  God,  man  could  not  be  saved  and  enabled  to  gain  his  su- 
pernatural end  without  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  that  is  to 
say,  man  could  be  redeemed  only  by  God  in  the  flesh, — God 
in  human  nature ;  for  as  the  divine  nature  can  neither  suffer, 
nor  obey,  nor  merit,  it  was  only  in  human  nature,  in  the 
flesh,  become  really  his  nature,  that  God  could  perform  the 
work  of  redemption,  that  he  could  satisfy  for  sin,  and  merit 
for  us  the  grace  of  pardon  and  sanctification.  Mary  is  thus 
called,  and  rightly  called,  "  the  motlier  of  grace,"  K)r  she  is 
it  inasmuch  as  she  is  mother  of  the  sacred  flesh  through 
which  grace  has  been  purchased  and  is  communicated  to  us. 

But  God  did  not  become  incarnate  in  the  womb  of  Mary 
without  her  free,  vohnitary  consent;  and  thus  she  by  her 
own  will  co-operates  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  and 
therefore,  for  another  reason,  may  be  called  tlie  mother  of 
grace  and  associated  with  our  salvation.  Much  of  what  is 
said  of  Mary  in  this  respect  rests  on  the  fact  of  this  consent. 
We  might  reasonably  presume,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  men,  that  this  consent  was  first  ob- 
tained;  for  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  God  would  do 
violence  to  one  he  so  loved  as  to  choose  her  to  be  his  mother, 
or  that  he  would  be  conceived  in  her  womb  against  or  with- 
out her  free  consent.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  the  history 
given  us  by  St.  Luke  of  the  Annunciation,  that  this  consent 
was  asked  and  obtained.  "  The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
from  God  into  a  city  of  Galilee  called  Nazareth,  to  a  virgin 
espoused  to  a  man  named  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David ; 
and  the  name  of  the  virgin  was  Mary.  And  the  angel  be- 
ing come  in  said  to  her :  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace !  the 
Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among  women.  And 
when  she  had  heard,  she  was  troubled  at  his  saying,  and 
thought  within  herself  what  manner  of  salutation  this 
should  be.  And  the  angel  said  to  her.  Fear  not,  Mary ;  for 
thou  hast  found  grace  with  God.  Behold  thou  shalt  con- 
ceive in  thy  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  son ;  and  thou 


ahalt  call  Lis  name  Jesus.  He  aliall  be  great,  and  shall  be 
called  the  son  of  the  Most  High ;  and  tlie  Lord  God  sliall 
give  nnto  him  the  throne  of  David  his  father ;  and  he  shall 
reign  in  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
tliere  shall  be  no  end.  And  Mary  said  to  the  angel,  How 
sliall  this  be  done,  because  I  know  not  man  ?  And  the  angel 
answering  said  to  her,  The  Hoiy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee ;  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overahaaow 
thee.  And  therefore  also  tlie  Holy  tnat  shall  be  bom  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  And  behold  th,y 
eonsin  Elizabeth,  she  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old 
age,  and  this  is  tJie  sixtli  month  with  her  that  is  called  bar- 
ren; because  no  word  shall  be  unpossible  with  God.  And 
Mary  said,  Behohi  tke  lutndniMid of  t/is  Lord:  hf.  it  diiii.e 
to  me  aaGordiTig  to  ihy  ward.  And  the  angel  departed  from 
her." 

Hero  manifestly  is  consent  asked  and  consent  given,  and 
though  given,  not  given  till  an  explanation  has  been  de- 
manded and  received.  It  is  plain  from  the  narrative  that 
Mary  was  not  only  a  virgin,  but  resolved  always  to  be  a 
virgin,  and  she  gives  not  her  consent  until  assured  by  the 
angel  that  she  can  become  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God 
without  prejudice  to  her  virginity.  She  knows  not  and 
will  not  Know  man,  but  when  ascured  that  this  is  ntit  uoeee- 
sary,  and  referred  to  the  conception  of  her  cousin  Elizabetli 
m  an  evidence  that  no  word  is  impossible  with  God,  then, 
but  not  till  then,  does  she  give  her  consent,  "  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord:  be  it  dotie  to  me  according  to  thy 
word."  Tliere  was  then  a  moment  when  the  salvation  of 
the  world  depended  oa  the  consent  of  Mary,  Man  could 
not  be  redeemed,  eatisfaction  could  not  be  made  for  sin,  and 
grace  obtained,  without  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion conld  not  take  place  witliout  the  free,  voluntary  consent 
of  this  humble  Jewish  maiden.  While,  then,  we  are  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  infinite  condescension  of  God,  that 
wonld  do  such  honor  to  human  nature,  as  in  some  sort  to 
place  hiinself  in  dependence  on  the  will  of  one  of  onr  race, 
to  carry  into  effect  his  own  purpose  of  infinite  love  and 
mercy,  we  cannot  help  feeling  deep  gratitude  to  Mary  for 
the  consent  she  gave.  We  call  her  blessed  for  the  great 
things  He  that  is  mighty  lias  done  to  her,  and  we  bless  her 
also  for  her  own  consent  to  the  work  of  redemption.  She 
save  to  that  work  all  she  had ;  slie  gave  her  will ;  she  gave 


her  flesh ;  she 


gave 


her  o 


■■  long  passion  of 
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tliirty-tliree  years,  to  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  to  the 
death  on  the  cross.  It  is  true,  God  had  selected  her 
from  all  eternity  to  be  his  mother,  and  had  filled  her  with 
grace ;  but  neither  the  election  nor  the  grace  took  away  her 
free  will,  or  diminished  the  merit  of  her  voluntary  consent. 
She  could  have  refused ;  and  deserves  she  no  love  and  grat- 
itude from  us,  who  have  hope  only  through  her  flesh  assumed 
by  the  Son  of  God,  that  she  did  not  refuse  ?  Can  we  say, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  that  she  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  our 
redemption,  no  share  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  ?  To  say 
so  would  be  simply  to  deny  that  we  are  redeemed  and  saved 
by  God  in  the  flesh,  that  the  flesh  or  human  nature  of  our 
Lord  performs  any  oflice  in  the  work  of  redemption  and 
salvation.  Here  is  wherefore  to  refuse  to  honor  Mary  as 
connected  with  and  sharing  in  that  work  is  to  deny  tiiat  it 
is  in  his  human  nature  that  God  redeems  and  saves  us,  which 
is  either  to  deny  redemption  and  salvation  altogether,  or  to 
contend  that  God  redeems  and  saves  us  in  his  divinity,  that 
is,  to  contend  that  the  divine  nature  suffered  and  died! 

Mary  is  really  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  for  our  Lord  did 
in  reality,  not  in  appearance  merely,  come  in  the  flesh.  He 
is  true  God  of  God,  and  true  man  of  the  flesh  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Then  between  Mary  and  Jesus  there  was  and  is  the 
real  relation  of  mother  and  son.  This  relation  is  a  subsist- 
ing relation,  and  subsists  as  really  in  heaven  as  it  did  when 
both  were  on  the  earth ;  and  therefore  Mary  still  preserves 
all  her  maternal  rights  in  regard  to  her  Son,  and  he  still 
owes  her  all  filial  love,  reverence,  and  obedience.  For  if 
he  is  God,  he  is  also  n)an,  and  in  his  humanity  has  all  that 
pertains  to  pure  and  sinless  humanity.  This  would  even 
justify  in  some  measure  the  expression, — which,  however, 
does  not  please  us, — said  to  have  sometimes  been  used,  not 
by  the  church,  but  by  some  Catholics  in  their  ardent  devo- 
tion to  Mary,  "  Command  thy  Son."  The  Son  of  God  in 
his  humanity,  not  of  course  in  his  divine  nature,  nor  in  any 
matter  which  is  proper  to  him  only  in  that  nature,  was  sub- 
ject to  Mary  here,  and  obeyed  her;  and  as  the  two  natures 
remain  in  him  for  ever  distinct,  two  natures  in  one  person, 
we  know  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  relation,  and  what 
pertains  essentially  to  it,  between  the  mother  and  the  Son 
in  his  human  nature,  are  not  precisely,  saving  that  both  are 
now  in  a  glorified  state,  what  they  were  when  on  the  earth.  We 
are  not  to  suppose  the  soul  loses  in  the  future  life  the  hal)- 
its  of  this,  and  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  the  habits 
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■of  obedience,  love,  and  revcrenc^e  of  our  I^ord  to  liis  lioly 
motlior  here,  are  still  retained.  Therefore,  thiit  her  wilf, 
always  one  with  God's  will,  because  moved  by  the  divine 
charity,  ia  atill  regarded  by  him  as  the  will  of  hie  mother, 
.■and  has  that  weight  with  hira  that  the  right  wilt  of  a  mother 
must  always  have  with  a  good,  pious,  and  loving  son. 

This  much,  at  loast,  is  certain,  that  he  lovos  his  mother, 
loves  her  as  his  own  niotlier,  and  delights  to  honor  her. 
This  ie  no  more  than  belongs  to  filial  aSection.  We  may 
"then  see  the  reasonableness  of  what  many  of  oor  writers 
say,  that  Mary  is  the  channel  through  which  our  Lord  dis- 
penses his  graces,  and  that  lie  dispenses  none  save  through 
ter  intercession.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  precisely  of  faifli, 
but  it  18  a  very  general  opinion  of  our  doctore.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so,  and  there  are  many  why  we 
should  hold  it,  aside  from  the  authority  of  the  doctors  and 
the  general  belief  of  the  faithfuh  She  ia  the  channel 
tlirongh  which  all  grace  flows  to  us,  inasmuch  as  she  is  the 
mother  of  the  flesh  in  which  God  merited  grace  for  ue,  re- 
deems, sanctities,  and  blesses  us  witli  everlasting  life.  But 
aside  from  this,  to  i>e  made  the  channel  throngh  which  God 
communicates  his  graces  to  us,  whether  the  grace  of  con- 
version or  of  perseverance,  is  a  high  honor  to  her.  And 
can  we  doubt  that  Jesns,  as  a  loving  son,  would  delight  to 
load  with  honors  that  dear  mother  who  had  borne  him  in 
her  womb,  and  in  her  arms,  and  nursed  him  at  her  breast  i 
Could  he  confer  on  her  a  higher  honor  than  to  make  her  in- 
tercession the  condition  on  which  he  dispenses  grace  to  us 
wliilo  in  the  flesh  ?  Can  we  suppose  his  love  for  her  would 
mot  induce  him  to  do  so !  Did  he  not,  even  before  con- 
ceived in  her  womb,  till  her  with  grace,  make  her  all  beau- 
tiful t  What  then,  that  can  be  communicated  to  a  creature, 
will  he  withfiold  from  her!  He  will  withhold  no  good 
thing  from  them  that  love  him,  certainly  not  then  from  his 
own  dear  mother,  who  loves  him  more  than  any  one  else. 
It  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan  of  God's 
gracious  providence,  which  includes  the  ministry  of  angels, 
end  adopts  throughout  the  principle  of  interceeeion  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  for  our  Lord  to  place  Mary  first,  and  to 
give  her  the  blessed  privilege  of  interceding  in  all  cases, 
and  of  always  having  her  intci-cession  effectual.  The  whole, 
under  this  point  of  view,  rests  on  the  love  which  God  bears 
4o  bis  saints,  and  his  delight  to  honor  them.  It  would  seem, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  that  his  love  is  so  great  that  he  exhausts 
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his  infinite  wisdom  in  multiplying  honors  to  them.  And 
which  of  his  saints  should  he  so  delight  to  honor  as  his  own 
immaculate  and  loving  mother  ? 

Mary  is  also  our  mother,  the  mother  of  all  the  faithfnL 
They  who  never  reflect  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incai-nation^ 
and  who  have  no  faith  in  redemption  through  the  cross, 
laugh  at  us  when  we  call  Mary  our  mother.  Yet  she  is  our 
mother,  and,  to  say  the  least,  as  truly  our  mother  as  was 
Eve  herself.  Eutychianism  is  a  heresy.  The  human  nature, 
hypostatically  united  to  the  divine,  remains  for  ever  distinct 
from  the  divine  nature,  and  therefore  our  Lord  remains  for 
ever  God  and  man  in  one  divine  person.  By  assuming  our 
nature,  the  Son  of  God  has  made  himself  our  brother.  We 
become,  througli  the  nature  so  assumed,  of  the  same  nature 
with  God.  Hence  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren. 
Now  of  this  human  nature  in  Christ,  by  which  we  become 
united  to  God  by  nature,  Mary  is  the  mother,  and  as  the 
human  as  well  as  the  divine  nature  is  one,  she  is  truly  our 
motlier,  in  so  far  as  we  through  that  nature  become  united 
to  him.  She  is  not  our  natural  mother  in  the  sense  of 
mother  of  our  personality,  but  of  our  nature  in  God,  and 
in  so  far  as  we  were  raised  to  brotherhood  with  Christ  her 
Son,  and  are  made  through  him  one  with  God. 

She  is  our  spiritual  mother,  for  it  is  only  through  her 
flesh  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God  that  we  were  redeemed 
and  begotten  to  the  new  spiritual  life.  We  cannot  too  often 
repeat,  that  it  is  the  AVord  made  flesh,  or  God  in  the  flesh, 
tliat  redeems  and  saves  or  beatifies  us.  It  is  always  througli 
the  incarnate  Son  that  we  have  access  to  tlie  Fatlier,  or  that 
even  the  saints  in  heaven  become  one  with  God,  and  behold 
him  in  the  beatific  vision  as  he  is.  The  life  we  as  Chris- 
tians live  here  is  the  life  that  proceeds  from  God  in  his  hu- 
manity, and  the  life  we  hope  to  live  hereafter  proceeds  from 
him  in  the  same  sense.  To  suppose  the  saint  here  or  here- 
after separated  from  the  flesh  which  God  assumed  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  would  be  to  suppose  his  annihilation 
as  a  saint,  as  much  as  to  suppose  our  separation  from  God 
as  creator  would  be  to  suppose  the  annihilation  of  our  nat- 
ural existence.  Here  is  tlie  mystery  of  godliness  which 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Then,  unless  we  can  make  it  true 
that  Mary  is  not  the  mother  of  our  Lord  in  his  human  na- 
ture, we  cannot  make  it  untrue  that  she  is  our  spiritual 
mother.  So  long  as  spiritual  life  is  dependent  on  God  in 
his  human  nature,  so  long  is  Mary  truly  the  mother  of  spir- 
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itaal  life,  and  eo  long  as  she  is  (he  mother  of  that  life,  so 
long  is  sho  oiir  spiritual  mother,  and  to  be  honored  aa  such, 
aud  honored  oven  more  than  our  natiiral  mother,  for  the 
spiritnal  life  is  iulinitely  more  thun  the  natural  life.  Mary 
is  also  our  Bpiritnal  motlier,  inasmuch  aa  it  bus  been  tlirou^li 
her  intercossion  that  we  have  been  regenerated,  arid  hope  to 
obtain  the  gift  of  perseverauco. 

Mary  is  called  the  queen  of  heaven, — of  lieaven  and 
earth, — nniversal  queen.  Our  Lord  is  king,  for  to  him  has 
all  dominion  been  given.  Ke  is  king,  not  merely  aa  Son  of 
God,  in  his  divine  nature,  but  he  isTung  in  hie  human  na- 
ture, as  Son  of  Mary.  Heraon  is  king ;  tlien  she,  as  mother 
of  the  king,  is  queen,  the  queen  his  mother.  As  he  loves 
and  honoi-s  liia  mother,  and  must  as  a  good  son  wisli  all  crea- 
tures also  to  love  and  honor  her,  he  must  have  crowned  her 
ren,  and  given  her  a  formal  title  to  the  love,  honor,  and 
dicnce  due  a  queen. 

Here  are  considerations  which,  if  taken  in  connection 
with  the  mystery  of  tlie  Incarnation,  will  fully  justify  our 
warm  devotion  to  Mary,  and  the  strongest  expressions  which 
in  the  fervor  of  our  piety  we  can  use.  God  has  honored 
her  and  placed  her  abuve  every  other  creature,  next  below 
himself,  and  endowed  her  with  all  the  graces  a  creatm'e  can 
receive,  and  exalted  her  to  a  rank  as  near  his  own  as  she 
can  hold  without  ceasing  to  be  creature.  She  is  pure,  spot- 
less, all-beautiful,  full  01  grace,  full  of  sweet  love,  co-oper- 
ating in  her  will  in  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  and 
const-mtly  interceding  for  sinners,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  regenerate.  What  more  can  we  sayi  What  other 
creature  can  have  higher,  or  any  thing  like  so  high,  claims 
upon  our  love  and  gratitude^  And  what  can  be  more 
pleasing  to  her  divine  Son,  than  for  us  tn  regard  ourselves 
ae  her  clients,  and  to  render  her  the  highest  honor  in  our 
power)  Considering  her  relation  as  mother  of  our  King, 
the  love  her  Son  bears  her,  the  high  honor  ho  bestows  on 
her,  and  the  favors  he  delights  constantly  to  show  her, 
whoso  intercession  can  be  more  powerful,  or  whom  can  man 
invoke  with  more,  or  with  equal  confidence? 

The  pecniiar  devotion  of  Catholics  to  Mary  springs,  as 
all  must  see,  from  our  faith  in  the  Incarnation.  Granting 
that  mystery,  all  is  right  and  proper,  and  consequently  the 
fact  that  we  insist  on  it  bears  witness  to  the  world  that  wo 
believe  with  a  firm  faith  that  that  mystery  is  a  reality,  tliat 
Jesue  has  really  come  in  the  fiesh,  and  that  by  his  fiesh,  or 
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God  in  the  flesh,  we  are  saved.  The  worsliip  of  Mary  is 
one  perpetual  festival  in  honor  of  that  sacred  mystery,  and 
the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Mary  in  all  Catholic  worship 
is  only  a  proof  of  onr  faitli,  that  all  in  Christian  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  turns  on  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made 
flesh.  The  daily  practice  of  devotion  to  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  God,  aside  from  the  special  graces  it  obtains  for  us,  keeps 
alive  in  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts  this  mystery  of  myste- 
ries, and  our  dependence  on  it  for  every  good  in  the  spirit- 
ual order.  We  cannot  think  of  Mary  without  thinking  of 
Jesus ;  we  cannot  honor  her  without  honoring  him  as  her 
Son ;  for  here  the  honor  of  the  mother  is  from  the  son,  not 
the  honor  of  the  son  from  the  mother.  We  do  not  honor 
Mary  as  separated  from  her  son,  but  as  his  mother,  and  for 
what  she  is  being  his  mother.  Her  name  brings  at  once  to 
our  mind  his  name,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
foundation  of  all  our  liope,  the  source  of  all  our  life.  We 
do  not  connect  her  with  the  mystery  of  Redemption  as  effi- 
cient cause,  for  the  efficient  cause  is  the  infinite  charity  of 
the  ever-adorable  Trinity,  but  we  do  connect  her  with  it  as 
a  medial  cause,  as  an  instrument,  and  as  an  instrument  freely 
co-operating,  and  therefore  as  not  without  a  moral  share  in 
the  work  and  the  glory  of  our  salvation.  As  long  as  we 
worehip  her,  we  can  never  forget  the  Lord  that  bought  us, 
who  has  redeemed  us  with  a  price,  with  the  price  of  his  own 
blood;  and  indifference  to  her  worship  is  always  a  sign  of  a 
want  of  love  to  him,  and  of  faith  in  the  Incarnation  as  a 
reality.  None  of  those  who  reject  her  worship  understand, 
or  if  they  understand  believe,  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  cross.  Her  worship  is  the  best  conceivable 
preservative  of  the  essential  Christian  faith,  and  to  neglect 
it,  as  we  see  from  the  history  of  Protestantism,  is  only  to 
fall  into  unbelief  and  mere  naturalism. 

The  i)retence  of  those  who  consider  tliat  this  worship  of 
the  saints,  and  especially  of  Mary,  is  idolatry,  does  not  move 
us  in  the  least.  So  far  is  it  from  being  idolatry,  it  is  a  real 
and  sure  protection  against  idolatrj'.  Idolatry  consists  in 
worshipping  that  which  is  not  God  in  the  place  of  God,  or 

iving  to  that  which  is  not  God  the  honor  due  only  to  God. 

"e  are  not  commanded  to  honor,  that  is,  to  worship, — for, 
according  to  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  io  worship  means 
to  honor^ — none  but  God.  We  are  commanded  to  honor 
the  king,  magistrates,  our  parents,  and  indeed  all  men.  The 
heathen  were  idolaters,  not  simply  because  they  had  images. 


^ 


I 
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and  lionoref]  them,  lint  becanee  they  either  worBhi[ipwl  (lie 
images  as  being  thciiiaelves  God,  or  as  aymbols  of  nun-exist- 
jng  or  demoniacal  powers,  that  is,  as  symbolizing  either  what 
is  Qot,  or  whut  is  not  God.  To  honor  the  saints  as  God,  or 
asgode  having  a  divinity  of  their  own,  thongh  inferior  to 
the  enpreme  Divinity,  wonld  undoubtedly  be  idolatry.  But 
we  do  no  such  thing.  We  honor  or  worship  God  in  his 
saints,  as  his  work,  and  tJiercfore  the  honor  we  give  them 
redounds  to  him,  for  they  are  saints  only  by  his  grace.  We 
do  not  honor  Mary  as  God ;  we  know  she  is  a  creature,  and 
that  it  is  only  as  a  creature  we  can  lienor  her.  The  very 
foundation  of  the  huuor  we  give  her  is  the  fact  that  she  is 
a  creature.  We  honor  her  as  the  mother  of  God,  from 
■whose  womb  Ijc  took  his  flesh,  his  created  nature,  and  there- 
fore to  deny  her  to  be  a  creature  herself  would  be  to  deny 
the  very  foundation  of  the  honor  we  render  her.  The 
more  we  honor  her,  the  more,  therefore,  are  we  reminded 
that  slie  is  not  God,  bnt  is,  like  ourselves,  God's  creuturt. 
We  cannot  call  her  our  mother,  and  assert  that  it  is  only 
through  the  flesh  our  Lord  took  from  hor  womb  that  we 
come  into  brotherhood  with  him,  luid  are  united  to  him  by 
a  common  nature,  without  distinctly  asserting  her  to  l>e  a 
creature  like  ourselves.  To  suppose  her  divine,  or  any  otht;r 
than  a  true  woman  of  onr  own  race,  would  overthrow  our 
whole  faith  in  the  raysterv  of  the  Incarnation,  and  destroy 
all  hopes  of  heaven.  Truly  then  may  we  say,  that  to  honor 
Hary  as  the  mother  of  God  is  not  only  not  idolatry,  but  the 
best  possible  preservative  against  idolatry,  and  as  Catholi<-s 
are  tlie  only  people  who  really  thus  honor  her,  so  are  they 
also  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  are  wholly  free  from. 
all  taint  of  idolatry. 

Protestants  call  the  worship  we  pay  to  onr  Lady,  in  which 
they  have  no  share,  Mariolatry,  and,  in  order  to  jnslify  their 
alienation  from  the  family  of  Christ,  seek,  under  pretext  of 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  to  brand  it  as  idolatrous.  We 
are  neither  moved  nor  surprised  by  this.  They  have  lost 
the  deep  sense  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  really  retain  no 
worship  to  God  superior  to  that  which  we  pay  to  him  in  his 
saints.  In  regard  to  external  worship,  it  is  not  we  who 
vorahip  Mary  as  God,  but  they  who  do  not  worship  God 
Kimself  as  God.  The  peculiar  distinctive  external  worsJaip 
of  God  is  the  ofiering  of  sacrifice ;  but  Protestants  have  no 
Bacrifioe,  as  they  have  no  priesthood,  and  no  altar, — even 
tJieir  temple  is  only  a  meeting-house,  or  jilace  of  i 
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together.  In  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  they  have 
retained  nothing  more  than  we  offer  to  Mary  and  the  saints. 
Consequently  they  are  unable  to  perceive  any  distinction 
between  what  they  regard  as  the  external  worship  of  God, 
and  that  which  we  render  to  him  in  his  saints, — tliat  is,  a 
worship  of  prayer  and  praise.  But  we  have  a  sacrifice,  and 
-are  therefore  able  to  distinguish  between  the  highest  honor 
we  render  to  his  saints,  and  the  supreme  worship  we  render 
to  hiin.  Supreme  religious  worship  is  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice 
we  offer  to  God  only,  never  to  any  creature. 

The  Protestant  may  speak  of  internal  sacrifices,  those  of 
a  broken  lieart,  and  of  inward  justice,  but  these  are  only 
sacrifices  by  way  of  analogy,  and  wliat  sliould  always  accom- 
pany the  sacrifice  proper.  If  the  Protestant  tells  us  he. has 
m  the  interior  homage  of  contiition  and  real  submission  of 
himself  a  distinct  and  peculiar  worship  of  God,  we  tell  him, 
in  return,  that  then  he  must  not  call  the  worship  we  render 
to  Mary  Mariolatry,  because  this  homage  and  submission, 
in  the  sense  he  means,  we  never  offer  to  her.  If  he  has 
something  in  this  interior  homage  that  pertains  to  supreme 
worship,  the  worship  of  latria^iie  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  do  not  offer  it  to  the  saints,  and  therefore  our  worship 
of  them  is  not  idolatry ;  if  he  has  not  something  of  this 
sort,  then  he  does  not  himself  offer  any  worship  proper  to 
God,  external  or  internal,  and  therefore  has  in  no  sense  any 
worship  to  offer  to  God  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which 
we  offer  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  should  accuse  us  of  Mariolatry. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Protestant  rejects  the  wor- 
ship of  Mary  because  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Incarnation, 
and  his  calling  it  Mariolatry  is  only  a  proof  that  he  dissolves 
Jesus,  and  is  Anticlirist,  and  does  not  believe  salvation  com- 
eth  from  God  in  the  flesh,  from  God  whose  nature  is  human 
nature  as  well  as  divine  nature.  The  honor  we  render  to 
Mary  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  honor  we  pay  to  the  sacred 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  either  it  is  idolatry  to  wor- 
ship the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that  is,  God  in  his  human 
nature,  or  our  devotion  to  Mary  is  not  idolatry.  The  first, 
none  but  a  Unitarian  dare  assert,  and  therefore  none  other 
<iare  deny  the  last. 

The  worship  of  the  saints,  we  therefore  conclude,  is  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  works ;  the  peculiar  worship  of  Mary 
is  the  iionoring  of  God  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
As  God  in  bom  is  infinitely  adorable,  the  honor  we  render 


to  tile  Eaints  or  to  Mary  can  never  be  ciirrieri  too  Iiigh,  and 
as  it  is  always  diBtiugnisbahle  in  kind  from  thut  worsliiji 
which  wo  render  to  Eim  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  Ood 
our  Creator,  Tiedeemer,  and  supreme  good,  it  can  never  be 
idolatry,  or  detract  from  the  honor  dae  to  him  alone.  Wp 
love  and  honor  Rod  too  little,  but  we  cannot  love  and  honor 
the  saints  too  much ;  we  are  too  weak,  too  cold,  and  too  Ian- 
e^id  in  our  love  to  Jesus,  but  we  cannot  be  too  strong  and 
ferWd  in  our  love  to  Mary,  for  wecan  never  love  and  honor 
her  80  ranch  as  God  himself  loves  and  honors  her. 

We  need  not  say  that  works  on  thelovoand  veneration  of 
Mary  can  hardly  be  too  much  multiplied,  for  that  love  and 
Veneration  cannot  be  t-jirried  to  e.\cesa.  No  doubt,  wherever 
there  is  strong  faith  and  lively  devotion,  without  proper  in- 
iBtruction,  there  may  chance  to  be  manifested  now  and  then 
,«ometliing  of  enperstitioo,  whether  the  immediate  object  of 
worship  be  the  sainta  or  even  God  himself ;  for  there  is 
nothiu";  which  men  cannot  abuse.  But  superstition,  except 
MS  eombined  with  idolatry  and  unbelief,  or  misbelief,  is  not 
one  of  the  dangers  of  our  times;  and  as  the  woi-ahip  of 
Mary  is  the  best  preservative  from  idolatry,  heresy,  and  un- 
.belief,  so  is  it  the  best  preservative  from  snperstition.  Her 
idients  will  never  become  spiritual  rappers,  or  abettors  of 
modern  necromancy.  Her  devout  children  will  not  be  found 
among  those  who  call  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  seek 
to  l>e  placed  in  communication  with  devils.  The  devils  fly 
at  her  approach,  and  all  lying  spirits  are  silent  in  her  pres- 
ence. Sue  is  queen  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  even  rebel- 
lions spirits  nmat  tremble  and  bow  before  lier.  Demon-wor- 
ship is  undeniably  reviving  in  the  modern  Protestant  world, 
and  especiallv  in  our  own  country,  and  even  in  this  good  city 
of  Boston  ;  and  tliere  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  worship  of  Marv,  wliieh  carries 
"    "  mip     "  ' 


liip  of  her  Son, 
I  the  incarnate  God.     "Where  Mary  is  not  loveu  and  honored, 


I  along  with  it  the  abandonment  of  the  v 


I  OliHst  is  not  worshipped;  and  where  Christ  is  not  wor- 
I  dipped,  the  devils  have  the  field  all  to  themselves.  The  first 
L.Bymptom  of  apostasy  from  Christ  and  of  a  lapse  into  heathen- 
ism IS  the  neglect  of  the  worship  of  ,his  most  holy  mother, 
Old  the  rejection  of  that  worship  as  superstition  or  idolatry ; 
lecanse  that  involves  a  rejection  of  the  Inciirnation,  which 
MmprJses  in  itself  all  Christianity.  Oiiristianity  is  held  only 
when  the  Incarnation  is  held,  and  when  that  is  held,  Mary 
»  held  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  and  deserving  of  all  honor 


I 
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as  such.  We  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  worshipping 
Mary  till  we  have  doubted  her  relation  as  mother  of  God, 
and  to  doubt  that  is  to  doubt  the  whole  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation. ' 

In  its  bearings  on  Christian  faith  and  worship,  then,  we 
cherish  the  worshipof  Mary,  and  are  anxious  to  see  devotion 
to  her  increased.    Jout  we  are  also  anxious  to  see  it  increase, 
as  the  best  preservative  against  the  moral  dangers  of  our 
epoch.     Mary  is  the  mother  of  chaste  love,  and  chaste  love 
is  that  which  in  our  age  is  most  rare.     The  predominating 
sin  of  our  times  is  that  of  impurity,  at  once  the  CJiuse  and 
the  effect  of  the  modern  sentimental  philosophy.     All  the 
popular  literature  of  the  day  is  unchaste  and  impure,  and  it 
>(.>ldly  denounces  marriage  as  slavery,  and  demands  that 
loose  reins  be  given  to  the  passions.     Catholic  morality  is 
scouted  2iS  impracticable  and  absurd  ;  law  is  regarded  as  fal- 
len into  desuetude ;  intellect  is  derided  ;  reason  is  looked 
upon  as  sui>crlluou8,  if  not  tyrannical ;  and  the  heart  is  ex- 
tolled as  the  representative  of  God  on  earth.     Feeling  i* 
honored  as  the  voice  of  the  Most  High,  and  whatever  tends 
to  restrain  or  control  it  is  held  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  tlie 
will  of  our  Creator.     Hence  ])assion  is  deified,  and  nothing 
is  held   to  be  sacred  but  our  transitory  feelings.     Hence 
everywhere  we  find  an  impatience  of  restraint,  a  loud  and 
indignant  protest  against  all  rule  or  measure  in  our  affections^ 
and  all  those  usages  and  customs  of  past  times  intended  as 
safeguards  of  manners  and  morals,  and  a  universal  demand 
for  liberty,  which  simply  means  unbounded  license  to  follow 
our  impure  or  perverted  instincts,  and  to  indulge  our  most 
turbulent  and  unchaste  passions,  without  shame  or  remorse. 
The  sentimental  philosophy  taught  by  that  impure  citizen 
of  Calvin's  city  of  Geneva,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  in  his 
CoTifessions  and  Nouvelle  Ilelo'ise^  and  which  is  popularized 
by   such  writers   as  Goethe,    George   Sand,  Eugene   Sue, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Theodore  Parker,  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and,  to  some  extent,  IJulwer  Lytton,  con- 
secrating corrupt  concupiscence,  has  affected  an  ahnost  uni- 
versal dissolution  of  manners  and  depravation  of  morals. 
All  bonds  are  loosened,  Jind  the  very  existence  of  society  is 
threatened  by  the  fearful  and  unrelenting  warfare  wjujed 
upon  the  family  as  constituted  by  Catholic  morality.     The 
terrible  revolutions  which  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years 
have  shaken  society  to  its  foundations,  and  which  have  been 
repressed  and  are  held  in  check  for  the  moment  only  by  the 
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strong  arm  of  arbitniry  power,  are  only  tiie  outward  manifes- 
tations of  the  still  more  terrible  revolutions  which  have  been 
going  on  in  tiie  interior   of  nian ;  and  the  anarchj  which 
IreistiB  in  society  is  only  the  natural  expression  hi  the  an- 
■srcliy  that  reigns  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual.   In  thenon- 
■Catholic  world,  and  even  in  nominally  Catholic  countries, 
■impurity  has  gained  a  powerful  ascendency,  and  soelcB  to 
Iproclaim  itself  as  law,  and  to  denonnce  whatever  is  liostilo 
as  repugnant  to  the  rights  both   of  God  and  man. 
^Cliaetity  is  denounced  aa  a  vice,  as  a  crime  ag^nst  nature, 
and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  senses  is  dignified 
with  the  name  of  virtne,  nay,  is  denominated  religious  wor- 
ship, and  we  may  almost  fear  that  fornication  and  adultery 
tniay  again  be  imposed  as  religious  rites,  as  they  were  iu  an- 
cient Babylon  and  otlier  cities  of  the  East. 
The  last,  perhaps  the  only,  remedy  for  this  fearfal  state  of 
things,  is  to  be  sought  in  promoting  and  extending  the  wor- 
diip  of   Mary.     Society  is  lapsing,  if  it  has  not   already 
lapsed,  into  the  state  in  which  Ohristianity  found  it  soma 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  a  new  conversion  of  the 
getitUee  haa  become  necessary.     Christian  society  can  be  re- 
stored only  by  tlie  same  faitii  and  worship  which  originally 
created  it     Jesns  and  Mary  are  now,  as  then,  the  only  hope 
of  the  world,  and  their  Ipower  and  their  good-will  remain 
Tindiminished.     The  worship  of  Mary  as  mother  of  God  re- 
deemed the  pagan  world  from  its  horrible  corruptions,  in- 
troduced and  sustained  the  Chrietian  family,  and  secured  the 
Ifroite  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage.     It  will  do  no  less  for 
flar  modem  world,  if  cultivated;  and  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  favorable  signs  that  better  times  are  at  hand,  the  increas- 
ing devotion  to  Mary.     This  increasing  devotion  is  marked 
tlironghoat  the  whole  Catholic  world,  as  is  manifest  from 
^e  intense  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  probable  approaeh- 
ang  dotinition  of  the  question   of   the  Immaculate    Con- 
ception.    Nowhere   is  the   change  in  regard   to  devotion 
to  Mary  as  the  motlier  of  God  more  striEing,  than  among 
jthe  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  of  our  own  country.  This 
devotion  is  peculiarly  Catholic,  and  any  increase  of  it  is  an 
indication  of  reviving  life  and  fervoramong  Catholics;  and 
if  Catholics  had  only  the  life  and  fervor  they  should  have, 
the  whole  world  would  soon  bow  in  humble  reverence  at 
_,tiie  foot  of  the  cross.     It  is  owing  to  our  deadneas,  our  laclc 
f  xeal,  our  lack  of  true  fervor  in  our  devotions,  that  so 
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many  nations  and  sncli  mnltitndes  of  souls  are  still  held  in 
the  chains  of  darkness,  under  the  dominion  of  Satan. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  love  and  service  of  Mary 
will  contribute  to  redeem  society  and  restore  Christian  purity, 
— the  one  the  natural  influence  of  such  love  and  service  on 
the  heart  of  her  worshippers,  and  the  other  the  graces  which 
in  requital  she  obtains  irom  her  Son  and  bestows  upon  her 
clients.  Mary  is  the  mother  of  chaste  love.  The  nature  of 
love  is  always  to  unite  the  heart  to  the  object  loved,  to  be- 
come one  with  it,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  become  it.  Love 
always  makes  us  like  the  beloved,  and  we  always  become  like 
the  object  we  really  and  sincerely  worship,  if  we  may  say, 
Like  worshippers,  like  gods,  we  may  with  equal  truth  say, 
Like  gods,  like  worshippers.  The  love  of  Mary  tends  nat- 
urally, from  the  nature  of  all  love,  to  unite  us  to  her  by  a 
virtue  kindred  to  her  own.  We  cannot  love  her,  dwell  con- 
stantly on  her  merits,  on  her  excellences,  her  glories,  with- 
out being  constantly  led  to  imitate  her  virtues,  to  love  and 
strive  after  her  perfect  purity,  her  deep  humility,  her  pro- 
found submission,  and  her  unreserved  obedience.  Her  love 
•checks  all  lawlessness  of  the  affections,  all  turbulence  of  the 
passions,  all  perturbation  of  the  senses,  fills  the  heart  with 
sweet  peace  and  a  serene  joy,  restores  to  the  soul  its  self- 
command,  and  maintains  perfect  order  and  tranquillity  with- 
in. Something  of  this  effect  is  produced  whenever  we  love 
any  truly  virtuous  person.  Our  novelists  have  marked  it, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  seek  to  reform  the  wild  and  grace- 
less youth  by  inspiring  in  his  heart  a  sincere  love  for  a  pure 
and  virtuous  woman  ;  and  the  most  dissolute  are  restrained, 
their  turbulence  is  calmed,  their  impure  desires  are  repressed, 
in  the  presence  of  true  virtue.  If  this  is  so  when  the  beloved 
is  but  an  ordinary  mortal,  how  much  more  when  the  beloved, 
the  one  with  whom  we  commune,  and  whose  virtues  we 
reverence  and  long  to  possess,  is  Mary,  the  mother  of  God, 
the  simplest  and  lowliest  of  handmaidens,  but  surpassing  in 
true  beauty,  loveliness,  and  worth  all  the  other  creatures  of 
God ! 

When  the  type  of  female  dignity  and  excellence  admired 
is  that  of  an  Aspasia,  a  Lamia,  a  Piiryne,  a  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
society  is  not  only  already  corrupt,  but  is  continually  be- 
coming more  corrupt.  So  when  the  type  of  female  worth 
and  excellence,  the  ideal  of  woman,  is  Mary,  society  is  not 
only  in  some  degree  virtuous,  but  must  be  continually  rising 
to  sublimer  excellence,  to  more  heroic  sanctity.     The  ad- 
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vantage  of  having  Miiry  always  before  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  daughters,  as  their  model  in  hntnility,  purity,  eweet- 

^iiess,  and  obedience,  in  simplicity,  modeaty,  and  love,  is  not 
easily  estimated.  Trained  up  in  the  love  and  imitation  of 
her  virtues,  they  are  trained  to  I>e  wives  and  niothera,  or 
lioly  virgins,  eponses  of  Jesus  Christ,  sisters  of  the  afRicted, 
and  motliera  of  tlie  poor.  The  sentimentalists  of  the  day 
tell  OS  that  it  is  woman's  mission  to  redeem  society  from  its 
present  corruption,  and  we  believe  it,  though  not  in  their 
sense,  or  for  tlieir  reasons.  Woman  has  generally  retained 
more  of  Catholic  faith  and  morality  than  haa  in  these  evil 
times  been  retained  by  the  other  sex,  and  is  more  open  to 
good  impressions,  or  rather,  offers  fewer  obstacles  to  the 
operations  of  grace.  Daring  the  worst  times  in  France, 
when  religion  was  abolished,  when  the  clmrches  were  dese- 
erated,  the  clergy  massacred,  and  the  profane  rites  of  the  im- 
pure Venus  were  reviv'cd,  the  great  majority  of  the  women 
j-j«f  France  retained  their  faith,  and  cherished  the  worship  of 
&a  Virgin,  "We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  wlio  make 
woman  an  idol,  and  clamor  for  what  they  call  "  woman's 
rights,"  but  we  honor  woman,  and  depend  on  her,  under 
God,  to  preserve  and  diffuse  Catholic  morality  in  the  family, 
and  if  in  the  family,  then  in  tho  state.  There  ia  always 
hope  for  society  as  long  as  woman  remains  Iwlieving  and 
.chaste,  and  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  her  remain- 
ing so,  as  Jiaviug  the  Blessed  Virgin  presented  to  her  from 
die  first  dawn  of  her  affections  as  her  mother,  her  (^ueen, 
her  sweet  lady,  her  type  of  womanhood,  a  model  which  it 
must  be  the  unremitting  labor  of  her  life  to  copy, 

Undoubtedlythewoi'shipof  Mary  ia  restricted  to  Catholics, 
«nd  to  those  Catholics  not  undeserving  of  the  name ;  but 
this  is  no'objection  to  our  general  conclosion.  Wo  are  too 
apt  to  forget  tliat  the  church  is  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is 
through  her  that  society  is  redeemed,^too  apt  to  forget 
that  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  virtues  of  Catholics,  living 
in  the  middt  of  a  hostile  world,  are  always  powerful  in  their 
operations  on  that  world ;  and  that  the  world  is  converted, 
not  by  tlie  direct  efforts  which  we  make  to  convert  it.  but 
by  the  efforts  we  make  to  live  ourselves  as  good  Catholics, 
and  to  save  our  own  souls.  The  little  handful  of  sincere 
and  devout  Catholics,  the  little  family  of  sincere  and  earnest 
clientB  of  Mary,  seeking  to  imitate  her  virtues  in  their  own 
little  community,  are  as  leaven  hidden  in  three  measures  of 
jneal.     Virtue  goes  forth  from  them,  diffuses  itself  on  all 
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sides,  till  the  whole  is  leavened.  No  matter  how  small  the 
number,  the  fact  that  even  some  keep  alive  in  the  comnmnity 
the  love  and  veneration  of  Mary,  tne  true  ideal  of  woman- 
hood, the  true  patroness  of  the  Christian  family,  the  mother 
of  chaste  love,  adorned  w^ith  all  the  virtues,  and  to  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  says,  "  Thou  art  all  beautiful,  my  d^ve," 
must  have  a  redeeming  eflFeet  on  the  whole  community j.  and 
sooner  or  later  must  banish  impurity,  and  .revive  the  love  of 
holy  purity  and  reverence  for  Catholic  morality. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  the  worship  of  Mary  is  profit- 
able, not  only  by  the  subjective  effect  it  has  upon  her  lov- 
ers, but  also  by  the  blessings  she  obtains  for  them,  and,  at 
their  solicitation,  for  otliers.  In  these  later  times  we  have 
almost  lost  sight  of  religion  in  its  objective  character.  The 
world  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Real  Presence ;  it  denies 
the  whole  sacramental  character  of  Christianity,  and  laugh& 
at  us  when  we  speak  of  any  sacrament  as  having  any  virtue 
not  derived  from  the  faith  and  virtue  of  the  recipient.  The 
whole  non-Catholic  world  makes  religion  a  purely  subjective 
affair,  and  deduces  all  its  truth  from  the  mind,  and  all  its- 
efficacy  from  the  heai-t,  that  accepts  and  cherishes  it,  so  that 
even  in  religion,  which  is  a  binding  of  man  anew  to  Gody 
man  is  every  thing,  and  God  is  nothing.  At  bottom  that 
world  is  atheistical,  at  best  Epicurean.  It  either  denies  God 
altogether,  or  excludes  him  from  all  care  of  the  world  he 
has  created.  It  has  no  understanding  of  his  providence,  no- 
belief  in  his  abiding  presence  with  his  creatures,  or  his  free 
and  tender  providence  in  their  behalf.  Faith  it  assumes  is 
profitable  only  in  its  subjective  operations,  prayer  only  in  it* 
natural  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  him  who  prays,  and 
love  only  in  its  natural  effect  on  the  affections  of  the  lover. 
This  cold  arid  atheistical  philosophy  is  the  enliglitenment,. 
the  progress,  of  our  age.  But  we  who  are  Christians  know 
that  it  is  false ;  we  know  that  God  is  very  near  unto  every 
one  of  us,  is  ever  free  to  help  us,  and  that  tliere  is  nothing 
that  he  will  not  do  for  them  that  love  him  truly,  sincerely, 
and  confide  in  him,  and  in  him  only. 

Mary  is  the  channel  tlirough  which  her  divine  Son  dis- 

Senses  all  his  graces  and  blessings  to  us,  and  he  loves  and 
elights  to  load  with  his  favors  all  who  love  and  honor  her. 
Thus  to  love  and  serve  her  is  the  way  to  secure  his  favor, 
and  to  obtain  those  graces  which  we  need  to  resist  tlie 
workings  of  concupiscence,  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
our  souls,  and  of  our  bodies,  which  are  the  temple  of  God, 
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}lie  Ki^'B,  "  I  love  them  that  love  me,"  and  we  cannot  doubt 
tLat  site  will  favor  with  her  always  Biiccessful  interoeseion 
those  whom  she  loves.  She  will  obtaiu  grace  for  us  to  keep 
OarselveB  chaste,  and  will  in  requital  of  our  love  to  her  ob- 
tain graces  even  for  those  without,  that  tbey  may  be  brought 
in  and  liealod  of  their  wounde  and  putrefying  sores.  So 
that'  under  either  point  of  view  the  love  and  worship  of 
Jlary,  the  mother  of  God,  a  mother  yet  a  virgin,  always  a 
virgin,  virgin  most  pure,  most  holy,  most  iiuinble,  most 
amiable,  most  loving,  most  merciful,  most  faithful,  most 
Powerful,  cannot  fail  to  enable  us  to  overcome  the  terrible 
impurity  of  our  age,  and  (o  attjuu  to  the  virtues  now  most 
needed  for  our  own  individual  salvation,  and  for  the  safety 
tof  society. 

In  this  view  of  the  ease,  vn  inufit  feel  that  nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  cultivation  of  the  love  and  wor- 
aliip  of  Mary.  Stie  is  our  Ufey  our  sweetness,  our  hope,^and 
we  must  suffer  no  sneers  of  those  without,  no  profane  bab- 
'blings  about  "  Mariolatry,"  to  move  us,  ,or  in  the  least  deter 
ns  from  giving  our  hearts  to  "Mary.  We  must  fly  to  her 
■protection  as  the  child  flies  to  its  mother,  and  seek  our  safety 

"Bid  our  consolation  in  her  love,  in  her  maternal  embrace. 

We  are  safe  only  as  we  repose  our  heads  upon  her  bosom, 
>and  draw  nourishment  from  fier  breasts.  The  world  lieth 
in  wiekednese,  festering  in  moral  corruption,  and  it  is  a 
•flbame  to  name  the  vices  and  iniquity  which  everywhore 
abound.  Hardly  has  childhood  blossomed  into  youth,  before 
it  witherB  into  old  age.  We  have  no  youth,  we  have  only 
infancy  and  worn-out  manhood.  What  is  to  become  of  us! 
Our  help  is  in  thee,  sweet  Mother,  and  we  fly  to  thy  pro- 
tection, and,  O,  protect  us.  thy  childreu,  and  save  us  from 
(the  evil  communications  of  this  world,  lost  to  virtue,  and 
■ensiHved  to  the  enemy  of  our  souls  I 


MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  DEVOTION 

TO  MARY. 


[From  the  Aye  Maria  for  June,  1866.] 

It  was  said  by  the  late  lamented  Father  Baker,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  that  "  the  blessed  virgin  Mary  was  greater  in 
that  she  heard  and  kept  the  word  of  God  than  in  being  the 
mother  of  God."  This  seems  to  be  justified  by  what  our 
Lord  himself  says  to  the  woman  in  the  crowd,  who  ex- 
claimed :  "  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bore  thee,  and  the  paps 
that  gave  thee  suck."  "  Tea  rather,"  he  answers,  "  blessed 
are  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it ; "  and  also 
in  reply  to  the  one  who  told  him  his  mother  and  his  breth- 
ren stood  without  seeking  him :  "  Who  is  m v  mother,  and 
who  are  my  brethren  ? "  And  stretching  forth  his  hand  to- 
ward his  disciples,  he  said :  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren.  For  whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven,  !ie  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  He 
thus  implies  that  doing  the  will  of  God  is  more  than  the 
closest  ties  of  kindred. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  mother  of  God  was  great^ 
and  for  that  all  nations  were  to  call  Mary  blessed ;  but  she 
was  more  blessed  in  always  doing  the  will  of  God,  or  in  the 
possession  of  those  virtues  which  led  to  her  selection  to  be 
the  mother  of  God.  Her  personal  merit  in  always  hearing 
and  keejMiig  the  word  of  God  was  greater  than  in  giving  her 
consent  to  be  his  mother ;  and  even  the  great  merit  of  that 
consent  was  in  its  being  given  in  perfect  submission  to  the 
\vill  of  God :  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it 
done  unto  me  according  to  thy  word."  As  much  as  to 
say :  "  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Lord ;  his  will  is  mine." 

None  but  Mary  alone  can  ever  bear  the  honor  of  being 
the  mother  of  God.  That  is  hers  alone,  and  forever  dis- 
tinguishes her  among  all  women ;  but  her  virtues,  those  for 
which  God  chose  her  among  all  women  to  be  his  mother, 
are  such  as  all,  whether  men  or  women,  mav  in  some  degree 
possess  in  common  with  her.  None  can  equal  them,  for  she 
wan  (jratia plena^  inW  oi  grace;  but  with  the  aid  of  grace 
they  ciin  approach  her  virtues,  like  her  hear  tiie  word  of 
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God  and  keep  it ;  and  she  herself  did  not  and  could  not  do 
it  withont  tliat  aid.  She  was  conceived  without  onginal 
etiiin,  but  yet  was  born  of  Adam's  race  and  Ciirittt  was  her 
Bedeemer  aa  well  as  otirs,  and  she  could  no  more  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  without  regeneration  than  the  meanest 
of  Adam's  posterity.  The  reileeming  and  elevating  grace 
was  as  necessary  in  her  case  bb  in  ours ;  bnt  in  her  case  was 
applied  in  the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  whiuh,  as  I 
nnderstand  it,  is  the  Catholic  faith,  and  tlie  way  in  which 
the  fathers,  doctors,  and  theologians  generally  understand 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Those  virtues  for  which  ifury 
■was  most  blest,  which  are  the  brifrhtsst  jewels  in  her  crown, 
and  the  most  brilliant  ornaraents  of  her  garment  of  varie- 
ties, are  then,  as  to  their  kind,  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
all  women  may  in  a  measure  be  blest  as  she  was,  by  always 
loving  and  doing  aa  she  did  the  will  of  her  divine  Sou. 

I  have  insisted  on  this  view,  because  the  fact  that  Mary's 
-irtues  are  the  virtues  of  our  own  race  is  a  reason  why  the 
devotion  to  her  which  we  Catholics  practise  has  exerted,  ex- 
erta,  and  is  fitted  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  on  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  and  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  so- 
ciety at  large.  Mary's  own  infiuence  is  included  in  that  of 
liier  Son,  inseparable  from  it,  and  nothing  would  grieve  her 
'more  than  au  attempt  to  separate  or  even  to  distinguish  it 
from  his,  as  if  she  could  or  would  be  any  thing  without  him. 
Her  great  merit  is  in  willing  only  whatne  wills,  and  in  do- 
itig  only  what  he  inspires  and  enables  her  to  do.  What  slie 
lues  in  relation  to  our  salvation  or  our  progress  or  persever- 
.inc©  in  grace  is  only  what  he  does  by  her.  It  is  really  he 
[Vho  does  it,  and  in  crowning  her,  he  crowns  bis  own  work. 
^e  makes  her  the  channel  or  medium  of  his  grace  and  fa- 
■vors  to  men  because  he  loves  and  delights  to  honor  her  by 
ranting  them  at  lier  request,  but  it  is  he  who  grants  them. 
,  ihe  is  all  powerful  with  him,  and  he  will  deny  her  nothing 
,B]ie  aaks  fur,  because  she  asks  only  for  that  which  accords 

itli  hie  will,  and  which  he  is  more  ready  and  willing  to 
^■rant  than  even  she  is  to  ask.  With  all  the  love  and  tender- 
iiosB  of  her  woman's  nature,  and  of  her  mother's  heart,  she 
cannot  lore  nsso  much  or  so  tenderly  as  he  dues.  A  woman 
may  forget  her  sucking  child,  but  be  cannot  forget  us.  He 
delights  to  grant  her  requests  for  her  clients,  bccanse  she 
makes  no  requests  which  he  does  not  inspire,  and  because 
■    grant  these  favors  at  her  request  honors  her,  and  gives 

~  a  share  in  his  glory.     How  much  the  world  is  indel)ted 
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to  her  intercession  with  him,  we  know  not,  cannot  know, 
and  need  not  to  know.  Be  it  more  or  be  it  less,  it  is  to  him 
the  world  owes  it,  for  it  is  he  who  filled  her  with  grace  and 
made  her  the  most  blessed  of  creatures,  and  it  is  he  who  in- 
spires and  listens  to  her  intercessions,  and  her  work  is  as 
indistinguishable  from  his  as  is  the  work  of  the  church  her- 
self. 

But  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  mother  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  Son,  does  not  prevent  us  from 
distinguishing  the  influence  on  individuals  and  society  of 
the  special  devotion  we  Catholics  pay  to  our  Lady,  as  a  part 
of  Christian  worship  in  general,  ifiis  influence  cannot  in- 
deed be  separated  from  the  general  influence  of  Christian 
faith  and  worship,  but  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  distin- 
guished, and  considered  by  itself.  It  leaves  everywhere  dis- 
tinct marks  of  itself,  and  modern  civilization  owes  to  it  many 
of  its  characteristic  features,  and  much  of  its  immense  su- 
periority to  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity. 

The  worshipper  of  God  loves,  adores,  praises,  thanks,  be- 
lieves, trusts  him,  offers  himself  as  a  holocaust  to  him,  im- 
plores mercy  and  pardon,  gracious  protection  and  help ;  the 
worshipper  of  tiie  saints  honors  their  worth,  their  holiness, 
and  seeks,  as  the  highest  honor  he  can  do  them,  and  as  the 
greatest  favor  they  can  do  to  him,  to  possess  virtues  akin  to 
their  own,  and  by  constant  meditation  on  them,  their  life 
and  character,  loving,  admiring,  venerating,  and  striving  to 
imitate  them,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire  kindred  virtues, 
because  their  virtues  are  those  of  creatures  like  himself,  and 
therefore  by  the  grace  of  God — never  withheld  from  those 
that  seek  it — within  his  reach.  In  this  respect  as  being 
wholly  human  the  saints  are  nearer  to  us  than  is  our  Lord 
himself,  and  we  can  more  easily  approach  them.  True,  our 
Lord  is  "perfect  man,"  but  he  is  also  "  perfect  God,"  the 
divine  ana  human,  though  forever  distinct,  inseparably  unit- 
ed in  one  divine  person,  and  from  what  he  could  do,  we  can- 
not infer  what  we  can  do.  If  he  is  like  unto  us  he  is  also 
above  and  beyond  us,  and  his  ability  is  no  measure  of  ours. 
But  the  saints,  even  holy  Mary,  the  chiefest  of  them  all,  are 
wholly  of  our  race,  are  wholly  human,  and  their  virtues,  the 
grace  of  God  assisting,  are  not  above  our  imitation.  If 
we  cannot  equal  we  can  approach  their  siuictity  and  worth. 

On  the  prmciple  here  asserted,  the  worship, — to  use  the 
proper  English  word, — the  worship  of  Mary,  or  the  devo- 
tion which  the  faithful  render  her,  must  have  a  direct  and 
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I  ^werful  tendency  to  promote  io  her  clients  tlie  viituea 
'  wbicli  they  love,  honor,  and  venerate  in  her.  The  devotion 
to  Marj"  is  not  that  Teutonic  worship  of  woman  sa  a  god- 
I  dess  to  which  this  age,  wiiere  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship 
I  -do  not  predominate-,  ie  stronjrly  addicted,  to  the  great  detn- 
'  meot  01  manliness,  iind  of  manners  and  monds;  nor  is  it 
precisely  devotion  to  her  ruiife,  or  dignity  as  queeJi -mother. 
-especially  with  ns  sturdy  republicans,  wlio  honor  kings  and 
queens  only  as  symbols  of  just  and  legitimate  authority ;  bat 
it  is  tlie  worship  of  the  highest  and  purest  virtues  embodied 
in  a  real  person,  living  ana  acting.  The  vii-tnesof  onrLady 
are  not  only  each  perteet  in  ita  kmd,  but  they  include  every 
Christian  virtue,  grace,  and  perfection.  Mary  and  the  churon 
are  often  taken  as  types,  so  to  speak,  of  each  other.  Each 
presents  in  her  living  character,  all  the  virtues,  all  the  graces 
and  perfections  honored  and  rewarded  by  our  Lord.  But 
we  cannot  speak  of  them  all,  for  it  would  require  a  volume 
to  speak  worthily  of  any  one  of  thorn.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  mree  nnnoipal  virtues  or  perfections  wiiich 
were  most  wanting  in  lieathen  society,  and  which  are  most 
-characteristic  of  Christendom,  namely:  Immility,  mater- 
nity, and  virginity  or  tfhastity.  Of  these  Mary  is  the  per- 
fect ty]>e, 

1.  Humility.  The  masters  of  spiritual  life  teil  us  that 
hnmihty  is  not  only  a  virtue,  but  the  root  of  all  the  virtues, 
without  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  real  virtne,  Unniil- 
iby  is  not  servility,  meimness  of  spirit,  but  is  real  greatness 
of  eoul,  and  the  basis  of  all  generosity  and  disintereated- 
nesa.  Pride,  the  vice  opposed  to  humility,  has  no  magna- 
nimity, no  generosity,— is  always  cold,  narrow,  seltish,  cruel. 
Yet  pride  was  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  an- 
cient Gneco-Roman  civilization.  The  whole  philosophical 
wid  niorid  system  of  the  Stoics,  the  least  discreditable  of  the 
L^eicnt  sects,  was  fonnded  on  pride.  The  Stoic  taught  as 
distinctly  self-denial,  detachment  from  the  world,  contempt 
of  riches  and  honors,  and  superiority  to  all  the  accidents  of 
fortune,  as  does  the  Christian,  but  from  pride,  because  a 
man  should  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  himself  to  suffer 
noh  trifles  to  atUict  him.  He  scorns  to  feel,  to  suffer,  be- 
muse he  holds  himself  too  superior  to  the  world  and  its  ac- 
cidents, and  will  not  admit  that  any  thing  has  power  to  af- 
'.feel  or  move  him  against  his  own  will.  Very  different  is 
'the  Christian.  The  Christian  rises  above  the  world  by  his 
■^lOmility,  not  his  pride,  and  proves  his  superiority  to  the 
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world,  to  fortune,  and  overcomes  it  by  proving  that  his  ca- 
pacity to  suffer  pain,  disgrace,  degradation  even,  is  stronger 
than  its  power  to  inflict  them.     He  overcomes  all  the  evils- 
and  mishaps  of  life,  not  by  regarding  them  as  trifles  to  be 
despised,  but  by  regarding  them  as  the  loving  chastisements 
of  nis  heavenly  Father,  and  by  making  them  a  means  of 
spiritual  progress.     The  Christian  observes  the  moral  law, 
not  as  the  Stoic  professes  to  do,  from  a  contempt  for  the 
weakness  that  would  violate  it,  but  from  love  of  the  law  it- 
self, and  a  profound  sense  of  its  sacredness,  and  the  justice 
and  love  of  its  Author.     The  Stoic  contemns  death,  and 
flies  to  it  as  a  relief  from  defeat  and  disgrace ;  the  Chnstian 
meets  death,  when  it  comes,  with  composure,  not  only  know- 
ing that  to  him  it  is  the  entrance  into  a  blissful  eternity,  but 
he  has  the  true  courage  that  can  bear  disgrace,  and  defeat, 
and  survive  the  loss  of  all  the  world  holds  dear.     The  Stoic 
seeks  always  to  assert  his  own  superiority  to  fortune,  but 
finds  his  strength  fail,  and  himself  compelled  not  unf requent- 
ly  to  seek  death  by  his  own  hand ;  the  Christian  feels  and 
confesses  his  weakness,  and  seeks  strength  in  one  greater 
than  himself,  who  is  ready  to  help  and  mighty  to  succor 
those  who  cast  their  burdens  on  hifn.     The  Stoic  fails  in 
his  strength,  the  Ciiristian  triumphs  in  his  weakness,  or  by 
relying  on  a  strength  greater  than  his  own.     The  Stoic  iso- 
lates himself  from  humanity,  and  has  nothing  to  work  with 
or  for  him ;  the  Christian  unites  himself  by  love  with  hu- 
manity and  humanity's  Maker  and  Redeemer,  and  has  with 
him  and  for  him  all  that  is  great,  mighty,  and  good  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  is  invincible  in  his  love,  all  powerful  in  his 
humility,  and  triumphant  in  all  he  undertakes. 

Now  the  history  of  the  human  race  presents  us  no  example 
of  humility  so  striking,  so  perfect,  so  lovely  as  that  of  the 
Blessed  V  irgin.  Lowliest  of  Jewish  maidens,  though  ex- 
alted to  the  dignity  of  bride  of  Heaven  and  mother  oi  (Tod, 
not  a  thought  or  a  movement  of  pride  or  vain  glory  ever  as- 
sails her.  She  magnifies  not  herself,  but  in  the  joy  of  her 
humility  exclaims :  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and 
my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour,  because  he  hath 
regarded  the  humility  of  his  handmaid,  for  behold  from 
henceforth  all  nations  shall  call  me  blessed ;  for  he  that  is 
mighty  hath  done  great  things  to  me,  and  holy  is  his  name." 
Not  a  word  in  glory  of  herself  ;  her  whole  soul  is  filled  with 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God,  whom  she  gives  all  the 
glory  of  the  great  things  done  to  her.     Who  can  say  how 
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macfa  the  study  and  meditation  of  tier  exauiple,  of  lier  per- 
fect humility,  to  which  the  houors  paid  lier  oy  the  faithful 
constantly  lead,  have  clone  to  destroy  that  pagan  pride,  iiiid 
to  chan^  the  pagan  idolatry  of  self  into  the  worship  of  thb 
living  God,  and  to  promote  that  meekness  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  that  respect  for  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  tliat  tender- 
ness and  compassion,  bo  different  from  any  thins  wo  find  in 
the  heathen  world,  and  so  characteristic  of  Christian  nations  ? 
How  greatly  has  her  example  helped  to  realize  the  truth  of 
what  shecontinues  to  chant !  "  He  that  ie  mighty  hath  done 
,t  things  to  me,  and  holy  is  his  name.  And  Lis  mercv  is 
3  generation  to  generations,  to  them  that  fear  him.  'Rq 
hath  snowed  might  in  hie  arm ;  he  hath  scattered  the  proud 
in  the  conceit  of  their  heart.  He  hath  put  down  themighty 
from  their  seat,  and  hath  exalted  the  humhlc.  He  hatli 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  aud  the  rich  he  hath  sent 
empty  away. 

The  whole  order  of  Christian  civilization  is  founded  on  hu- 
mility, and  on  respect  for  the  humble  and  compassion  for 
the  poor  and  friendless,  the  needy  and  the  lielplesa.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization  was  founded  on  pride,  on  re- 
spect for  the  successful,  and  favored  only  the  favorites  of 
fortune.  We  find  in  those  proud  republics  before  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  no  respect  iob  the  poor,  no  provision  made 
for  the  needy,  no  sympathy  for  the  slave.  They  wliom  for- 
tune favored  not  were  regarded  as  cursed  by  the  gods,  whom 
it  would  be  impious  to  relieve  or  to  compassiouate.  The 
Greeks  despised  the  poor  and  treated  their  slaves  with  gross 
inhumanity.  The  Romans  were  no  better.  The  tiod  they 
vorshiped  was  force.  What  they  honored  was  success,  and 
no  maxim  did  they  more  scrupulously  observe  than  tlio  Va 
Viatis.  Nothing  could  exeeed,  not  even  in  their  fabled 
gods,  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  refined  and  highly  culti- 
vated Romans  in  the  republic  aud  in  the  empire  down  to  the 
final  triumph  of  Ohristiauity  in  the  empire.  The  cruelties 
still  practised  in  the  so-called  barbarous  ages  were  continued 
from  the  empire,  and  not  introduced,  as  is  sometimes  pre- 
tended, by  the conqueriugbarbariaus.  Goth,  Frank,  Vandal, 
Hun  could  teach  the  Bae^mpire  nothing  on  the  score  of  cru- 
elty and  inhumanity.  There  was  nothing  to  learn  from  bar- 
barians, in  the  way  of  cruelty,  ferocity,  pride,  contempt  for 
lowly,  tlie  poor,  the  unfortunate,  by  apeoplc  who  found 
~ttal  amusciueiit  in  gladiatorial  shows,  and  in  their  the- 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  required  the  players  to  exhibit 
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the  vices  and  crimes  represented  in  the  play,  in  all  their 
naked,  disgusting,  and  horrible  reality.  It  is  not  till  we  go 
back  to  the  heathen  nations  and  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  their  manners,  customs,  usages,  laws,  and  religion  in  their 
real  deformity  prior  to  their  conversion,  that  we  can  in  any 
degree  appreciate  the  immense  change,  especially  in  regara 
to  humility,  respect  for  the  lowly,  sympathy  for  the  unfort- 
unate, and  commiseration  for  the  slave,  wrought  by  that 
conversion,  or  the  salutary  influence  of  the  worship  of  the 
virtues  of  Mary. 

2.  In  honoring  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God  we  honor  ma- 
ternity elevated  to  its  highest  possible  dignity.  "  Blessed  is 
the  womb  that  bore  thee,  and  blessed  are  the  paps  that  gave 
thee  suck."  "  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  who  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  keep  it."  Maternity  is  not  all  in  bearing 
4ind  nursing  a  child,  nor  is  that  after  all  the  highest  and  most 
blessed  function  of  the  mother.  It  is  not  by  a  figure  of 
speech  only  that  we  speak  of  spiritual  fathers  and  spiritual 
mothers.  Spiritual  paternity  or  mateniity  is  as  real  in  the 
•order  of  regeneration  as  is  natural  paternity  or  maternity  in 
the  order  of  generation.  The  Jews  honored  maternity,  be- 
cause they  held  tliat  he  who  was  to  come  was  to  be  born  of 
woman,  as  we  believe  that  he  who  was  to  come  has  come  and 
Jias  been  born  of  woman, — of  her  whom  we  honor  as  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Jews  honored  as  Christians  honor  ma- 
ternity in  view  of  the  Messiah,  for  they  held  the  same  faith 
that  we  do.  But  among  the  heathen  maternity  can  hardly 
be  said  to'  have  been  honored  at  all,  and  the  mother  was 
prized  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  espe- 
cially of  male  cnildreu,  she  bore  to  her  lord.  Nowhere  in  an- 
cient or  modern  heathendom  do  we  find  maternity  regarded 
as  a  holy  function,  or  any  conception  of  its  deep  spiritual 
significance.  Motherhood  had  hardly  any  rights  of  its  own, 
even  with  free  mothers,  and  none  at  all  with  slave  moth- 
ers. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  low  estimate  in  which  maternity  is  held 
among  the  heathen  that  we  must  attribute  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times  the  prevalence  of  child-murder,  or  the 
exposure  of  children,  as  in  China,  India,  and  perhaps  in  all 
nations  on  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  sheds  no  ray.  In 
ancient  Sparta  the  law  ordered  all  malformed  children  to  be 
put  to  death  as  soon  as  born,  and  in  Rome  the  mother  had  no 
rights  over  her  new-born  child,  and  the  nurse  must  waitthe 
fiat  of  the  father,  to  know  whether  the  babe  just  born  is  to 
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I  live  or  to  be  strangled.  If  thefuther  refiisue  to  o«ii  itBnd  ty 
I  say  let  it  live,  It  ciinuot  be  reared.  The  father  can  slay  the 
I  child  with  his  own  Land  or  with  the  hand  of  hie  slave  before 
I  tiie  mother's  eyes  without  her  liaving  any  right  to  complain, 
I  or  the  law  any  right  to  intervene.  If  the  mother  herself 
|}i<h1  anv  proper  respect  for  the  sacrednees  and  dignity  of 
I  motlierliood  she  could  never  destroy  her  own  offspring,  and 
I  infanticide  by  the  hands  of  the  mother  or  with  her  knowl- 
I  edge  and  consent  would  be  an  unheard-of  crime.  If  again, 
I  the  father  or  society  had  any  due  appreciation  of  thegreal- 
I  ness  and  sacredness  of  motherhood,  tlie  practice  of  child- 
I  murder  could  never  be  tolerated,  or  even  connived  at.  Not 
I  only  did  the  low  estimate  in  which  maternity  was  held,  an 
I  estimate  tliat  placed  it  little  above  a  mere  animal  function, 
f  lead  to  the  toleration  or  antburization  of  child-nmrder,  but 
lit  tended  to  degrade  womanhood,  and  to  make  woman  her- 
iKlf  a  mere  accomplice  with  man  in  pleasure  or  ambition. 

■  Under  Christianity  this  estimate  is  corrected,  and  motlier- 
Piiood,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  elevating  marriage  to  a 
TBaerament,  is  elevated  in  some  sense  to  the  spiritual  order, 
Ftnd  made  a  holy  function.    Woman  herself  is  elevated,  ceases 

■  to  be  a  mure  drudge,  or  an  article  of  luxury.     She  is  a  per- 
I  son,  not  a  chattel,  has  her  own  personal  existence,  rights,  and 
Idntics.     If  a  wife,  she  is  indeed  under  obedience  to  her  bus- 
I  band,  but  the  obedience  of  a  person  morally  free,  not  the  obe- 
I  dience  of  a  slave.     If  the  rights  of  the  father  are  paramount, 
p  tbey  are  not  exclusive,  and  the  rights  of  the  mother  are  rec- 
'  ogtiized,  and  in  some  cases  even  supersede  those  of  the  fa- 
ther.    Undertliis  Christian  view  of  woman  and  motherhood 
infanticide  and  the  exposure  of  children  ceased  in  the  na- 
tions that,  became,  and  just  in  proportion  as  tlieybocanio  and 
remained  Christian. 

In  general  tenns  this  change  in  regard  to  tlie  estimate  in 

which  maternity  is  held  is  of  course  due  to  Clirietianity,  but 

I  it  is  more  pai-ticularly  due  to  that  element  in  Ciirietian  wor- 

L^ip  which  we  call  devotion  to  Mary,  the  virgin  mother  of 

■  Gtod.  In  ber  motherhood  was  invested  with  a  significance, 
fa  sacredueee,  a  dignity,  an  awe  even,  never  before  conceived 

of  as  belonging  to  it.     When  God  himself  condescends  to  be 

bom  of  woman,  and  woman  becomes  the  mother  of  him  who 

is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Kedccmer  and 

,  Saviour  of  mankind,  motherhood  becomes  almost  a  divine 

Linnction,  and  something  to  be  treated  with  reverence  and 

iKwe,  for  not  only  did  Mary  bring  forth  him  who  is  Clirist 
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the  Lord,  but  every  human  mother  brings  forth  a  child  des- 
tined, if  true  to  the  law  of  his  Maker,  to  oe  one  with  Christy 
one  with  God,  and  a  real  partaker  of  the  divine  nature. 
Satan  lied  in  the  sense  he  intended  to  be  understood,  when, 
in  tempting  Eve,  he  said,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods ; "  yet  his 
.promise  was  less  than  the  truth,  below  the  real  destiny  to 
which  every  human  soul  may  aspire,  for  God  became  man 
that  man  might  become  God,  and  the  glorified  saints  par- 
take not  only  of  the  human  nature  assumed,  but  of  the  di- 
vine nature  itself, — are  made,  as  Saint  Peter  says,  diviruB  conr 
sortes  iiaturoe. 

Certainly  I  do  not  pretend  that  man  ever  becomes  the 
Divinity  or  a  divine  person.  The  glorified  soul  is  still  a 
creature,  and  creature  always  will  be ;  but  it  has  all  of  the 
divine  tliat  is  communicable,  and  is  joined  to  God  by  unity 
of  nature  as  well  as  by  union  of  will  and  affection.  The 
mystery  of  human  destiny  through  the  Incarnation  is  too 
great  for  our  comprehension  ;  we  cannot  conceive  what  will 
be  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  man  when  glorified.  "  Be- 
loved," says  the  Apostle  Jolm,  "now  are  we  the  sons  of  God, 
and  it  liath  not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be  ;  we  know  that 
wlien  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  to  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.       (I  Jolm,  iii,  2.) 

Now  in  estimating  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  moth- 
er we  have  regard  to  the  Son.  All  nations  call  Mary  blessed, 
because  he  whom  she  brought  forth  was  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  and  for  a  like  reason  to  that  for  which  we  nonor 
maternity  in  her,  should  we  honor  it,  though  of  course  in  an 
inferior  degree,  in  every  human  mother.  Every  human 
mother  mav  chant  with  Mary :  "  My  soul  doth  mafirnify  the 
Lord.  ^  ^  "^  For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things 
to  me,  and  holy  is  his  name."  It  is  a  great  and  sacred  thing 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  child,  if  we  look  to  the  destiny  to 
which  every  child  may  aspire.  The  mother  who  feels  it, 
feels  the  sacredness  of  her  relation  as  mother,  the  high  duty 
it  imposes,  and  studies  diligently  to  train  up  her  child  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  in  sole  reference  to  his  lofty  destixiy.  This 
estimate  of  her  own  dignity  and  sacred  function,  reacts  on 
the  father,  and  compels  him  to  think  seriously  on  his  rela- 
tion and  solemn  duties  and  responsibilities  as  father,  for 
more  is  exacted  of  him  than  even  of  the  mother. 

Now,  devotion  to  Mary,  the  honor  we  pay  in  her  to 
motherhood,  brings  all  these  great  and  solemn  truths  home  to 
our  minds,  and  our  hearts.     We  are  led  to  reflect  on  the  great 
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myeteries  of  the  In  carnation,  reeenerattun  uiitl  glorification, 
and  thence  on  theawf  nl  dignity  oF  motherhuod,  tliii  sacredness 
and  worth  of  every  cliild  bora  of  woman,  and  the  obligation 
to  revorenee  the  mother,  to  provide  for  the  cliild's  present 
and  future  welfare,  and  to  conform  society  itself,  so  far  as 
may  be,  to  the  virtues  honored  in  the  maternity  of  Mary. 
From  this  it  is  eaay  to  see  that  devotion  to  Marj  has  and 
must  hare  a  most  salutary  influence  on  ail  domestic  relations, 
and  on  the  mannei-s  and  morals,  and  therefore  on  the  prog- 
ress of  society  itself. 

3.  We  honor  in  Mary  the  virgin-mother;  that  is,  purity 
or  cliastity  uf  mind  and  body,  and  in  nothing  in  all  history 
have  the  good  effects  of  the  worship  of  Mary  been  more 
evident  than  in  promoting  this  ereat  virtue,  Tiie  elevation 
of  motherhood,  to  wliieli  it  leads,  carries  necessarily  alonj^ 
with  it  the  elevation  of  womanhood,  for  maternity  is  the 
special  function  of  woman, — maternity,  either  in  the  natural 
order  or  the  spiritual  order,  as  we  learn  from  the  history  of 
her  creation.  Juat  in  proportion  as  maternity  is  honored  is 
womanhood  honored,  and  just  in  proportion  as  womanhood 
is  honored  are  mannersand  morals  elevated.  Licentiousness 
•cannot  obtain  a  foothold  where  the  real  dignity  and  sphere 
of  woman  is  imderatood  and  respected.  It  can  prevail 
only  where  a  low  estimate  of  woman  obtains  in  society. 
and  indeed  only  where  woman  entcrt^ns  a.  low  estimate  of 
herself  in  relation  to  the  designs  or  plans  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. Men.  in  general,  estiinate  women  very  much  as  they 
estimate  themselves,  or  rather,  estimate  womanhood  as 
women  estimate  it,  and  if  women  regard  womanhood  as  in- 
vested with  sacred  and  awful  functions,  they  will  be  as 
averse  to  wronging  her  as  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
sacrilege.  The  maternity  of  Mary  has  given  sublime  moral 
and  epiiitual  signiticaiiee  to  womanhood,  as  the  assumption 
of  human  nature  by  the  Word  has  to  manhood  itself. 
Under  one  aspect  the  virgin-mother,  mater  semper  virgo, 
vindicates  those  who  take  the  vow  of  iterpetual  celibacy,  and 
devote  themselves,  for  the  love  of  Goa  and  thu  good  of  souls, 
to  the  spiritual  functions  of  fatherhood  or  motherhood ;  and 
under  another  equally  vindicates  the  possible  purity  and 
sanctity  of  marriage,  against  all  those  sects  that  forbid 
people  to  marry,  on  tlie  ground  that  matter,  and  the  body 
OR  material,  is  essentially  impure.  All  impurity  is  in  the 
eoul.  The  married,  if  they  observe  the  laws  or  marriage, 
imty  have  less  merit  than  those  who  forego  it  for  the  sake 
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of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  they  may,  with  the  grace  of 
the  sacrament,  be  equally  pure.  Virginity  may  be  lioly, 
and  so  may  motherhood.  Our  Lord,  in  assuming  a  body, 
has  redeemed  it,  consecrated  it,  made  it  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  we  are  to  respect  it,  preserve  it 
pure  and  undefiled,  and  to  beware  of  profaning  it,  or  of 
putting  it  to  any  base  or  vile  uses ;  but  this  may  be  done  by 
the  married  as  well  as  by  the  unmarried.  They  who,  for 
the  sake  of  God,  forego  marriage  and  maintain,  for  the 
sake  of  God,  perpetual  virginity,  are  in  a  higher  state  than 
the  married ;  they  are  wholly  in  the  order  of  regeneration, 
which  is  above  the  order  of  generation. 

The  Jews  honored,  as  we  have  seen,  maternity,  in  view 
of  the  Messiah  who  was  to  be  born  of  woman,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  honored  virginity,  and,  as  the  Jewish 
dispensation  was  in  the  order  of  generation,  though  symbol- 
izing a  higher  order,  they  could  not ;  for  virginity,  in  its 
spiritual  sense,  is  in  the  order  of  the  regeneration,  based  on 
tne  principle  of  election  by  grace.  Marriage,  with  the 
Jews,  was  noly,  for  it  is  semper  res  sacra^  always  a  sacred 
thing,  but  it  was  not  a  sacrament  as  under  the  New  Law. 

But  in  passing  from  the  Jewish  to  the  gentile  world 
chastity  or  purity,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  uie  word,  and 
of  which  we  find  the  type  in  Mary,  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  unknown  or  utterly  disregarded.  It  seems,  at  least, 
not  to  have  been  insisted  on  as  a  virtue  either  in  man  or 
woman,  and  if  conjugal  fidelity  was  enjoined,  which  waa 
not  always  and  everywhere,  it  seems  to  have  been  enjoined 
less  as  a  virtue  than  as  an  offering  to  the  pride  and  authority 
of  the  husband.  It  would  be  obvioush^  out  of  place  here 
to  attempt  by  the  citation  of  facts  to  prove  any  assertions  of 
this  sort.  The  facts  are  such  as  it  would  be  a  shame  even 
to  name.  My  pen  would  blush  to  describe,  and  hardly 
darejallude  to,  the  improprieties  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or 
or  to  those  which  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  even  re- 
ligion tolerated,  sometimes  enjoined,  in  Babylon,  and  in  the 
luxurious  cities  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  and  I  must  pass 
over  in  silence  the  Bacchic  and  Isiac  orgies,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bona  Dea.  Voluptuousness  was  worshipped 
as  a  goddess,  through  nearly  all  polished  heathendom,  and 
notlimg  could  exceed,  if  what  grave  historians  have  re- 
corded is  to  be  believed,  the  licentiousness  and  corruption 
of  manners  and  morals  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  Roman 
society ;  and  Home  herself,  the  proud  capital  of  the  gentile 
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world  at  the  time  when  the  church  was  founded,  waa  foul 
with  the  accurnulated  vices  of  all  ages  and  mittous.  The 
rcinaios  of  her  litGratnre  and  art,  the  pictures  aud  sculptures 
of  disinterred  HercuSaneum  and  I'oinpeii,  bear  but  too 
nmple  ex-idenoe  of  the  corruption  of  tlie  Iloman  Empire. 
No  one  can  read  the  De  Cicitate  Dei  of  Saint  Augustine, 
who  veils  rather  than  uncovers  tlie  impurities  of  what  he 
ualls  the  City  of  the  World,  and  with  which  lie  eontnista 
the  Citj  of  God,  witliout  ceasing  to  wonder  that  God,  who 
is  long-snffeniig  itself,  eonld  bear  no  lonjrer  with  the  degen- 
erate Komanu,  and  that  in  his  wrath  to  tlieni,  but  in  mercy 
to  mankind,  he  let  loose  the  barbarians  against  them. 

Yet  Christian itjr,  wherever  it  was  received,  wronght 
changoa  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  R<inian  society,  so 
great,  so  pnre,  and  so  holy,  that  they  would  alone  suffice,  if 
all  other  ui^umeuts  were  wanting,  to  prove  its  divine  origin, 
itd  divine  truth,  and  its  superiiaturnl  energy.  The  Hoiunn 
Empire  was  too  rotten  to  be  saved  as  a  state.  Long  the 
hau<(hty  mistress  of  the  world,  fiml  wIlIi  the  vices,  gorged 
with  the  spoils,  and  drunk  with  the  blood  of  all  nations,  she 
needed  "  the  Sconrge  of  God ; "  she  needed  to  be  humbled, 
Had  Christianity  itself  could  not  avert,  conid  Imrdly  retard 
her  downfall;  yet  it  did  much  for  private  raontls  and 
manners,  breathed  into  the  laws  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
humaaity  hithei'to  unknown,  and  in  tliose  very  classes 
wlilch,  with  a  Julia  aud  a  Mussalinu,  had  thrown  uif  all 
filiame,  it  trained  up  devout  worsiiippers  of  the  virtues  of 
Mary.  That  very  liomiin  matrouliood,  once  ho  proud,  tlien 
so  abandoned,  fnrulslicd,  under  the  teachings  and  inspira- 
tionB  of  Christianity,  some  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
heroines  of  the  Cross,  who  gave  np  all  for  Jesus,  and  won. 
bravely  and  joyonsly  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom. 
Never  has  the  church  of  God  bad  more  disinterested,  capable, 
aud  devoted  servants  than  site  gained  from  the  ranks  of  the 
iioman  nobility  in  the  city  and  scattered  through  the  prov- 
inces, and  their  names  and  relics  are  held  in  high  veneration 
tlirongbout  Christendom,  and  will  forever  be  honored  wher- 
ever purity,  sanctity,  self -sacrifice,  devotion,  and  moral  hero- 
ism are  honored.  Christianity  freed  and  elevated  the  slave, 
made  him  a  man,  a  child  of  God,  and  heir  of  heaven,  but 
none  served  the  church  better,  none  did  more  to  exemplify 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  aid  in  converting  the  ein- 

gire,  than  tlie  Roman  nobility,  once  so  foul  and  corrupt, 
hristianity  when  once  she  had  converted  tlie  city  to  her 
voL.vm-T. 
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own  pure  and  living  faith,  cleared  it  of  its  filth,  and  changed 
it  from  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Satan  to  the  capital  of 
Christ'8  kingdom  on  earth,  which  it  still  is,  and  will  be  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  convereion  of  Kome  from  paganism 
to  Christianity,  the  substitution  of  the  fisherman's  ring  for 
the  seal,  and  the  freedman's  cap  for  the  diadem  of  the 
Caesars,  is  the  grandest  event  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  is  a  sure  pledge  of  her  final  victory  over  contemporary 
heresy,  and  both  civilized  and  uncivilized  infidelity. 

Devotion  to  Mary  has  had  its  part  in  eflEecting  and  sustain- 
ing this  marvelous  change  in  manners  and  morals.  Some 
Anglicans,  indeed,  tell  us  that  the  worship  of  Mary  was 
unknown  at  so  early  an  age,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
paratively recent  Koman  innovation,  rather,  a  Soman  cor- 
ruption ;  but  Anglicans  themselves  are  of  too  recent  origin 
to  be  an  authority  on  Christian  antiquity.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  why  less  should  appear  in  the  monuments 
of  the  earliest  ages,  when  the  church  was  engaged  in  her 
life  and  death  struggle  with  the  Greek  and  Koman  idolatry, 
of  that  worship  of  Mary,  than  in  later  times,  when  the 
victory  was  won,  and  tlie  danger  from  idolatry  was  less ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  less  known  or  less  gener- 
ally observed.  Many  of  the  mysteries  and  the  more  solemn 
parts  of  the  divine  service  were  placed,  as  is  well  known, 
under  the  discipline  of  the  secret,  lest  they  should  be  pro- 
faned by  the  heathen,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Christian 
worship  that  the  heathen  would  sooner  or  more  grossly  have 

})rofaned  than  devotion  to  Marv.  Their  gross  minds  would 
lave  been  tis  little  able  to  distinguish  it  from  their  own 
idolatrous  worship,  as  are  the  minds  of  our  modem  sec- 
tarians. But  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  that  devotion 
to  Mary,  the  virgin-mother  of  God,  was  as  well  known  to 
the  faithful,  or  that  they  were  as  fervent  in  its  practice  in 
the  earlier  as  in  the  later  ages  of  the  church.  We  see  and 
bear  more  of  it  as  time  goes  on,  perliaps  because  our  in- 
formation is  fuller;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been,  in  fact,  any  increase  of  it,  or  any  great  de- 
velopment of  it  in  later  timci.  It  would  be  very  diflicult 
in  any  subsequent  age  to  find  or  make,  even  among  modem 
Italians,  supposed  to  be  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic 
worshippers  of  Mary,  such  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm 
and  joy  as  were  exhibited  all  through  the  East,  from 
Ephesus  to  Alexandria,  as  the  news  spread  that  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  had  declared  Mary  to  be  the  mother  of  God, 
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and  condemned  Nestoriiis,  who  denied  it.  Nothing  equal 
or  similar  occurred,  not  even  in  Italy,  when  a  few  years 
Ance,  the  Holy  Father  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception 
to  be  of  Ciitnotic  faith.  The  fair  inference  is  thut  the 
position  of  Mary  was  better  understood,  and  devotion  to  her 
was  more  lively  in  the  earlier,  than  in  the  later  period.  The 
fathers  knew  the  faith  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  at  least  as 
■well  as  we  do. 

According  to  my  reading  of  history,  the  epochs  in  which 
faith  is  the  strongest,  piety  the  most  robust,  and  tlie  dhnreh 
wins  her  grandest  victories,  whether  in  individuals  or  in 
XLations,  are  precisely  those  in  which  devotion  to  our  Lady, 
or  the  worship  of  her  virtue,  is  the  most  diffused,  the  most 
■vigorous  and  flourishing;  and  the  epochs  in  which  faith 
teems  to  be  obscured,  and  to  grow  weak  and  sickly,  lind 
the  church  is  the  moat  harassed  and  suffers  her  greatest 
ioaaus,  are  precisely  the  epochs  in  which  this  devotion  is  tlie 
aiiost  languid  and  feeble.  All  the  great  sninta  have  been 
no  less  remarkable  for  their  tender  and  assiduous  devotion 
ta  Mary  than  for  their  manly  virtues  and  heroic  sanctity, 
and  I  snspect  tliat  most  of  us  could  bear  witness,  if  we 
would,  that  the  least  unsatisfactory  portions  of  oiir  own 
Jives  have  been  precisely  those  in  which  we  were  the  most 
■  diligent  and  fervent  in  oar  devotion  to  the  mother  of  God. 
I  claim,  then,  for  devotion  to  onr  Lady  a  full  share  of  in- 
Jnonce  in  rendering  Christian  society  so  much  superior  iu 
all  the  virtues  to  the  polished  bat  corrupt  society  of  pagan 
Greece  and  Rome.  As  with  the  pagans  the  worship  of  the 
impure  gods  of  their  mythologies  could  not  fail  to  corrupt 
the  worshippers,  so  with  Christians  tbe  worship  of  trie 
pnritv  and  sanctity  of  the  mother  of  God  has  not  failed  to 
purify  and  render  holy  those  who  iu  aincerity,  earnestness, 
And  Bimiilicity  of  heart  were  careful  to  practise  it. 

I  might  take  np  other  virtues  of  Mai-y,  for  she  is  a  Casket 
■of  Jewels,  and  show  in  like  manner  how  through  devotion 
lo  Mary  they  have  entered  into  Christian  society  and  form- 
■ed  its  manners  and  morals ;  but  this  every  reader  can  easily 
'do  for  himself.  I  have  laid  down  and  illustrated  the  prin- 
dplo,  and  though  I  have  said  not  all,  rather  the  least  that 
could  be  said,  I  liave  s.iid  enough  to  show  that  the  influence 
of  this  devotion  has  been  and  must  have  been  great  and 
salutary  on  individnal  and  domestic  manners  and  morals,  and 
in  elevating  and  advancing  general  society. 

But  I  should  be  wanting  to  my  own  faitb,  and  do  far  less 
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honor  to  our  Lady  than  I  would,  if  I  stopped  here,  and  h'm- 
ited  the  eflEects  of  devotion,  to  the  natural  influence  of  her 
example.  This  influence  is  great,  and  we  cannot  hold  inti- 
mate,  loving,  and  reverent  intercourse  with  the  wise,  the 
great,  and  the  good,  without  assimilating  something  to  our 
own  minds,  hearts,  and  life.  Meditation  on  the  humility, 
the  maternity,  the  virginity,  the  inmaculate  purity  of  the 
Virgin  of  virgins.  Mother  most  pure,  Motner  most  chaste, 
Mother  undehled,  cannot  fail  to  give  us  something  of  those 
virtues  so  characteristic  of  her,  and  of  our  holy  religion  ^ 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  meditation  on  her  virtues  could 
alone  suffice  to  produce  and  sustain  the  effects  I  have  ad- 
duced, any  more  than  the  simple  example  of  our  Lord  him- 
self could  have  sufficed  to  redeem  the  world,  and  elevate 
souls  to  union  with  God.  All  the  peculiarly  Christian  vir- 
tues are  in  the  order  of  regeneration,  as  is  Christianity  it-  ♦ 
self,  though  presupposing,  as  does  regeneration,  the  order 
of  generation,  and  therefore  are  impossible  without  grace  or 
supernatural  assistance.  Pelagianism,  even  Semi-Pelagian- 
ism,  is  a  heresy,  and  little  would  devotion  to  Mary  in  reality 
effect,  if  we  were  to  leave  out  all  consideration  of  the  super- 
natural assistance  which  she  obtains  for  her  clients,  by  ner 
all-powerful  intercession  with  her  divine  Son.  Even  faith 
alone  in  the  mysteries  and  teachings  of  the  Gospel  could 
not  suffice ;  for  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  and  yet  are 
none  the  less  devils.  Most  of  us  know  and 'believe  muchi 
better  than  we  do.  We  see,  and  approve  the  better,  and 
fbllow  the  worse : 

Video  meliara  proboq^ie  ; 
Deieriora  sequor. 
What  we  most  need  is  not  simply  instruction  or  precept,, 
but  strength.  We  are  weak,  and  our  appetites,  passions, 
propensities,  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  enslave  us.  We  feel 
ourselves  sinking;  the  waves  are  closing  over  us,  and  in  fear 
and  agony  we  cry  out :  "  Lord,  save  us,  we  perish  !  "  ''  Holy 
Mother  of  God.  j)ray  for  us,  or  we  are  lost !"  Tlie  soul  op- 
pressed with  a  deep  sense  of  its  weakness,  of  its  inability  to 
conquer  by  its  own  strengtii  in  i\\Q  battle  of  life,  calls  out 
for  supernatural  aid,  and  it  is  precisely  this  aid,  so  much 
needed,  and  which  enables  us  to  resist  and  overcome  our 
enemies,  that  I  dare  believe,  and  avow  that  I  believe,  the 
blessed  Mary  can  and  does  obtain  for  those  who  fly  to  her 

Srotection.     There  is  no  superstition  in  so  believing.     We 
0  not  ask  Mary  to  grant  nor  do  we  beheve  that  she  can 
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grant  as  sapemataral  aid.  She  Ib  a  creature  and  Iiae  no  Bii- 
pernatural  aid  to  give.  She  grante  us  lier  prnvers,  her  in- 
terceeeioiis,  and  these  she  can  grant,  for  so  mnch  we  can  do 
for  one  another.  The  eapematural  assistance  is  granted  by 
God  hiuiBclf,  and  ib  the  imiiiediute  net  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter,  the  Sanctifiar,  the  Consmiimator,  done  at 
her  interceiision,  whicJi  is  all-powerfui,  as  we  have  seen,  he- 
cause  it  is  always. in  strict  accord  with  the  will  and  pleasnre 
«f  lier  divine  Son. 

No  doubt  God  could  grant  as  the  snjieniatHral  assistance 
-vre  need,  without  the  intercession  of  holy  Mary,  but  as  ho 
ia  a  God  who  Leareth  and  answereth  prayer,  it  is  his  will 
that  they  wliu  need  should  ask,  ghonld  pniy  ;  and  prayer  it- 
self 18  a  favor,  and  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  recep- 
tion of  other  favors,  God  uses  the  ministry  of  saints  and 
angels  in  the  works  of  providence  and  grace,  because  he 
would  honor  them  and  give  them  a  part  in  his  glory,  and 
-there  can  be  none  that  he  more  deliglits  to  honor  than  his 
mother,  for  there  are  none  whose  virtues  do  or  can  aurpass 
hers.  She  is  his  mother;  she  is  more,  for  she  hears  the 
word  of  God,  and  keeps  it;  she  doeth  always  the  will  of 
God.  "Whom,  then,  shall  he  liODor,  and  make  the  channel 
•oi  his  graces,  if  not  her? 

Much  is  heard  of  tlie  eilthusiasm  and  extravagance  of 
Italians  in  their  devotion  to  Mary,  and  we  are  gravely  told 
"by  meii  who  command  our  reverence  by  their  learning,  abil- 
ity, and  virtues,  that  they  will  not  suit  the  taste  of  sober  and 
undemonstrative  Englishmen  and  their  descendants,  the 
-Americans,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  so  or  not ;  but  faith 
is  faith,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  of  generation  after  gen- 
.«nttioii  of  Catholics,  proves  that  never  have  men  in  siraplic- 
•ily  and  love  sought  her  protection  in  vain,  and  the  belief  in 
her  abihty  and  willingness  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  our 
-dangers  and  necessities  by  her  all-availing  prayers  and  in- 
.tercession,  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  that  very  de- 
votiou  which  we  render  her,  and  which  ia  her  due. 

Inclnding  the  supernatural  assistance  Mary  obtains  for  ns 
by  her  prayers  and  mtereession  for  us,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
.■exaggerate  the  individual,  domestic,  and  social  influence  of 
Catholic  devotion  to  the  blessed  Mary,  the  holy  mother  of 
i^od,  I  believe  not,  nor  am  I  required  to  believe,  every 
!legend  that  floats  about  among  the  faithful,  nor  would  I 
rashly  deny  iJiem ;  forms  of  devotion  and  expression  may 
leometimea  be  adopted  which  I  do  not  find  edifying  to  me, 


<  • 
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but  if  they  exceed  not  the  limits  of  faith  I  quarrel  not  with* 
them,  for  they  may  be  edifying  to  others,  and  may  be  ac- 
ceptable, for  the  simplicity  and  good-will  with  which  they 
are  adopted,  to  our  Liady  herself.  Pious  affection  is  not  re- 
quired to  speak  always  Avith  tlie  precision  and  exactness  of  a 
theological  doctor,  and  where  there  is  no  exuberance  there 
is  little  life,  or  an  unfertile  soil.  Love  never  measures  its 
words,  for  all  words  seem  too  weak  for  it,  and  seldom  doeff 
it,  if  deep  and  genuine,  fail  to  express  itself  in  demonstra- 
tions that  seem  wild  and  extravagant,  half-crazy,  to  those 
who  love  not.  It  is  not  easy  to  love  our  Lady  too  much  ;. 
and  I  have  found  it  always  easy  to  distinguish  those  who 
really  love  her,  and  are  really  devoted  to  her,  by  their  purity 
of  thought  and  expression,  their  gentleness  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  and  their  amiable  and  ol)Iigiiig  disposition,  from 
all  others.  Devotion  to  Mary  marks  itself  on  the  features 
and  even  in  the  complexion.  We  take  note,  as  soon  as  wo 
see  or  hear  them,  that  they  have  been  with  Mary.  I  speak 
of  those  who  are  really  her  children,  not  of  those  light^ 
frivolous,  volatile  creatures,  who  practise,  by  fits  and  starts, 
certain  little  coquettish  devotions  to  Mary,  but  never  reflect 
seriously,  for  a  single  moment,  on  her  virtues,  on  the  solid- 
ity of  her  character,  or  the  dignity  of  the  position  she  holds 
in  the  divine  economy  of  grace.  Mary  heard  the  words  of 
the  angel ;  she  heard  the  words,  and  saw  the  deeds  of  her 
divine  Son,  and  she  ponch^red  them  in  heart.  She  never 
fails  to  assist  those  who  follow  her  examj)le. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  devotion  to  Mary  in 
elevating  maternity  and  with  it,  womanhood.  The  nations 
are  in  need  of  this  influence  still.  Christendom  is  lapsinjy 
anew  into  heatheiiism,  and  the  abominations  I  have  reterred 
to  as  existing  in  heathen  nations,  are  reviving  in  nations 
that  profess  to  be  Christian,  and  even  to  a  lamentable  ex- 
tent in  the  bosom  of  nations  that  call  themselves  Catholic^ 
Faith  has  become  weak,  charity  hits  given  way  to  a  watery 
philanthropy,  and  the  worship  of  Mary  is  branded  as  idola- 
try or  as  besottish  supjrstition.  Every  tiling  is  profaned, 
the  church,  the  state,  Cxod,  mjin,  and  woman ;  and  society, 
while  boasting  of  its  progress,  seems  to  be  rapidly  lapsing 
into  barbarism.  Kever  did  the  nations  more  need  the 
church,  or  the  pastoral  authority  of  the  vicar  of  Christ ;. 
never  was  there  a  greater  need  of  the  prayers  and  interces- 
sion of  her  whom  we  invoke  as  Health  of  the  Weak,  lie- 
fuge  of  Sinners,  Comforter  of  the  Attiicted,  and  Help  of 
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ChriBtians.  No  small  part  of  tbe  world,  once  Christian,  and 
adtiriiig  the  Cross,  needs  converting  anew.  The  civ^eent 
irofaiies  the  saered  dome  of  Saint  Soniiia,  and  more  than 
iwo-tliirds  of  the  population  of  the  globe  are  infidels  or 
pagans ;  while  heresy,  sehiem,  inerodiilJtv,  indifferent! em, 
uiuionor  Christ  and  onr  Lady  in  fair  lands  that  still  retain 
the  Christian  name.  The  work  of  converting  aud  pnrifj'iag 
the  world  is  not  finished,  and  is  upparently,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, to  be  done  over  again. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  view  I  have  presented  of  the 
aral  and  social  influence  of  devotion  to  the  virgin-mother 
of  God,  it  IB  to  that  devotion,  as  a  powerful  ine.ins  of  recon- 
verting and  repurif ving  Cliriatian  nations,  and  of  convert- 
ing and  purifying  neathen  'nations,  that  we  must  have  re- 
course. The  enemy  of  man  to  bo  overcome,  is  the  same 
old  enemy  of  God.  Man  would  be  God,  not  in  God's  way, 
but  in  liis  own  ;  he  would  stand  on  himself,  and  suffice  for 
himself.  In  the  pride  of  his  strength,  and  the  light  of  his 
own  intelleet,  he  refuses  to  bend  to  the  Highest,  and  to 
;arn  of  the  Wisest,  and  his  strength  tul-ns  to  weakness,  his 
gilt  to  darkness,  and  his  manhood  disappears.  He  loses 
heart,  and  likens  himself  to  a  worm,  and  crouches,  and 
grovels.  Wliat  can  restore  him?  Not  to-day  need  we  fear 
an  excess  of  faith,  an  excess  of  devotion.  The  enemy  is  a 
cold,  freezing  rationalism,  which,  pretending  to  he  reason, 
becomes  lifeless  materialism.  Nothing  can  overcome  him 
but  devotion  to  Jier  who,  as  the  mother  of  God,  waa  to  crush 
the  serpent's  head.  We  must  call  on  Mary  to  eull  on  God 
with  us,  and  for  ns,  to  help  ns  as  he  did  the  first  Christiana. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  efforts  to  increase  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  are,  to  me,  among  the  most  encoumg- 
ing  signs  that  Gotfhas  not  foi-gotten  us ;  that  there  are  stul 
iaith  and  love  on  the  earth,  and  that  tliere  is  still  a  recuper- 
Jative  principle  in  Christian  society.  I  thank  God,  for  soci- 
ety itself,  that  there  are  still  those  who  delight  to  call  them- 
elves  children  of  Mary,  and  to  keep  alive  in  onr  cold, 
leartless  world,  the  memory  of  her  virtues.  While  she  is 
loved  and  reverenced  there  is  hope  for  society,  and  most 
gratfflful  am  I  to  God  that  the  hard  reasonings  of  this  rea- 
sonless age,  and  the  chilling  sneers  of  the  proud,  the  con- 
ceited, the  worldly,  the  corrupt,  have  not  frightened  ail  out 
of  their  deep,  ardent,  and  simple  devotion  to  her  who  is 
blessed  among  women.  If  I  have  not  been  able  to  speak 
"it  words  in  honor  of  our  I*ady,  as  I  fear  I  have  not,  let 
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me  at  least  avow  that  I  honor  and  cherish,  in  my  heart  of 
Jiearts,  all  who  honor  her,  and  show  their  devotion  to  her, 
by  imitating  her  virtues.  They  are  the  real  philanthropists  ; 
they  are  the  real  moral,  the  true  social  reiormers,  and  are 
doing  more  for  society,  for  the  progress  of  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  than  all  our  statesmen  and  philosophers 
})ut  together.  They  love  and  honor  God,  in  loving  and 
lonoriiig  his  mother,  and  I  love  and  honor  them,  and,  all- 
unworthy  as  I  am,  I  pray  them  to  have  the  charitv  to  im- 
plore her  to  bestow  on  me  a  mother's  blessing,  and  to  ob- 
tain for  me  the  grace,  when  my  life's  pilgrimage  is  ended, 
to  behold  the  face  of  her  divine  Son,  my  Lord,  and  my 
God. 
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[BVom  Brownson^s  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1876.] 

There  is  to  the  Christian  mind,  or  to  the  mind  that  be- 
lieves in  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things 
therein,  no  a  priori  difficulty  in  believing  any  duly  attested 
miracle,  or  presumption  against  it,  for  God,  as  Creator, 
must  be  distinct  from  his  works,  independent  of,  and  su- 
preme over  them,  their  sovereign  Lord  and  Proprietor.  They, 
then,  can  interpose  no  obstacle  to  his  working  a  miracle,  if 
he  chooses  or  judges  it  proper.  To  preten(i,  as  some  do, 
that  God  is  tied  up  by  tlie  so-called  laws  of  nature,  or  is 
bound  in  his  free  action  by  them,  is  to  mistake  entirely  the 
relation  of  Creator  and  creature.  God,  if  at  all,  is  super- 
cosmic,  and  cosmic  laws  are  dependent  on  him,  and  subject 
to  his  will.  They  are,  therefore,  incapable  of  binding  him, 
or  impeding  his  free  action.  Creation  itself  is  a  miracle, 
and  our  personal  existence  is  a  standing  miracle,  for  we  ex- 
ist at  any  moment  only  by  virtue  of  the  continuous  creative 
act  of  God.  God,  being  free  in  all  his  acts  ad  extra^  can 
pei-form  any  act  he  pleases,  not  intrinsically  impossible,  or 
that  does  not  imply  a  contradiction. 

*Thf  WomJers  of  Lmirden.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Mgr.  db 
8ifouR.     Bv  AnnaT.  Sadlier.     New  York:  1875. 
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The  Chri^tiaTi  order,  tliough  it  Biipposos  nature  an<I  coiii- 
■pletes  it,  is  itself  supernatural,  and  a,  iiianifLHtation  of  thu 
^upeniutnral  power  and  actiou  of  the  Creator.  Miracles, 
vtiicit  are  thti  direct  and  immediate  acts  of  the  Creatoi',  are 
-in  Bome  sense  in  tlie  Christian  order.  Man  and  the  universe 
are  perfected,  or  fnifil  their  destiny,  only  in  the  siiyematn- 
ral,  that  is,  in  ttie  Cliristian,  order.  This  order  being  supei"- 
natural  and  tht;  expression  of  the  supernatural  providence 
of  God.  miracles  Imve  in  tliein  nothing  anoniulous,  nothing 
illogical,  or  not  concordant  with  it,  and  hence  are  as  ci'udi- 
ble  as  any  other  class  of  facts.  They  serve  the  purpose  or 
end  of  the  Christian  order,  and  therefore  tend  to  perfect  or 
fulfil  the  design  of  God  in  creation.  Being  snpernataral  as 
to  their  cause,  they  expreas  the  snpernataral  order;  but  be- 
ing in  the  natural  and  even  sensible  order  as  to  theireileGte, 
tliey  ftre  as  provable,  as  facts,  by  ordinary  testimony,  as  if 
they  were  natural  facts  as  to  their  cause.  They  prove  of 
themselves  their  snjwmatural  origin  and  character. 

Our  Ijord  promised  that  miracles  should  always  remain  in 
the  church,  and  thoy  always  have  remained.     Il  is  of  faith 
tliat  miracles  continue  with  the  faithful;  and  whoever  has 
paid  any  attentloii  to  the  subject  is  well  aware  that  nothing 
IB  or  can  be  better  authenticated  or  more  conclusively  proved 
than  the  fact  that  miracles  have  never  censed  in  the  Cbristiaii 
Church.     Yet  we  are  slow  in  crediting  any  particular  alleged 
lulous  fact.     Every  alleged  miracle  stands,  so  to  speak, 
on  its  own  bottom,  and  is  to  oe  received  or  rejected  accord- 
ring  to  the  direct  proofs  in  the  case.     If  we  are  asked  to  I)e- 
iieve  the  reality  of  this  or  that  alleged  miracle,  we  must 
have  proofs  which  conclusivelyestablish  it,  and  leave  no 
oom  for  a  reasonable  doubt.     We  find  amongst  good  pco- 
^ile,  whose  faith  is  lively  and  strong,  hundreds  of  things 
^passing  as  miracles,  which,  while  we  by  no  means  deny  them 
'o  be  miraculous,  we  do  not  accept  as  miracles,  because  we 
to  not  find  tliem  to  be  proved  as  siieh.     The  Christian  tcm- 
ir  inclines  neitlier  to  incredulity  nor  to  credulity. 
The  alleged  appearance  to  the  sliepherds  of  our  Lady  of 
Ija  Salette  we  have  never  seen  proved  to  our  satisfaction,  yet 
it  may  have  been  a  real  appearance  ;  for  we  know  no  reason 
wliy  our  Lady  should  not  appear  to  mortals,  if  eueh  is  tlie 

SlcaAurc  of  her  divine  Son.  That  she  has  so  appeared  at 
ilferei]t  times  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  we  doubt  alt 
listorical  testimony.  We  know  no  reason  why  she  should 
"*  —  appear,  if  snch  appearance  enters  tlie  divine  economy, 
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for  nothing  hides  her  or  any  of  the  saints  from  us  but  a  mi- 
metic veil,  which  nothing  hindei-s  our  Lord  from  withdraw- 
ing as  he  did  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  Moses  and  Elias, 
in  his  transfiguration  on  the  mount  in  presence  of  Peter, 
James,  and  John. 

The  Blessed  Virgin,  the  saints,  and  the  angels  are  not  sep- 
arated from  us  by  space,  or  hidden  from  our  view  by  physical 
distance,  as  with  our  false  views  of  space  and  time  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  The  state  of  the  blessed  is  changed,  but  not 
their  place,  for  they  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  Goa,  Jire  made 
one  with  him :  and  he  is  everywhere  present,  dwells  not  in 
space,  but  in  immensity,  and  inhabits  not  time,  but  eternity., 
n  e  are  apt  to  forget  that  space  and  time  are  nothing  in 
themselves.  Ideal  space  has  been  well  defined  to  be  the 
power  of  God  to  extern  ize  his  act,  or  to  create  dd  extra  /  and. 
ideal  time,  his  power  to  extemize  his  act  successively  or  pro- 
gressively. We  should  never  think  of  God  as  physically 
remote  from  us ;  or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  saints,  and 
the  angels,  as  separated  from  us  by  distance,  unless  it  be, 
unhappily,  by  a  moral  distance.  In  all  other  respects,  they 
are  present  with  us,  as  is  our  Lord  himself.  If  we  see  them 
not,  it  is  not  because  they  are  distant,  but  because  the  mi- 
metic veil  is  before  our  eyes.  Yet  we  must  remember,  as 
Dr.  Watts  sings,  heretic  as  he  was,  tliat 

Angels,  and  living  saints  and  dead 
But  one  communion  make. 

• 

We  all  protess  in  tlie  creed  to  believe  in  "  the  communion 
of  saints."  Tl^ey  who  are  separated  do  not  commune.  We 
think  of  God  as  here,  and  of  liim  and  the  saints  and  angels 
as  ever  present  with  us.  Our  God  is  nigh  unto  every  one 
of  us,  if  haply  we  seek  after  him.  The  natural  order  is  not 
separated  from  the  supernatural,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  immersed 
in  it,  and  forming  only  one  complete  whole  with  it.  The 
natural  proceeds  from  the  supernatural,  lives  in  it,  is  sustained 
by  it,  and  completed  only  by  returning  to  it,  and  becoming 
one  with  it,  as  the  Creator  and  the  creature  become  one  in 
the  incarnate  Word. 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  that,  fromi 
time  to  time,  the  olessed  show  themselves  to  the  living  in 
furtherance  of  the  gracious  designs  of  God  to  individuals  or 
nations.  We  do  not  reject  modern  spiritism,  falsely  called 
Spiritualism^  because  we  doubt  that  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ea  are  still  really  living,  or  because  we  hold  it  impossible 
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lor  tliem  to  appear  by  divine  permission  to  persons  in  the 
flesh ;  but  because  we  have  no  proofs  that  tlie  spirits  that 
appear  nru  the  spirits  of  tiie  dead,  and  not  evil  epiHt^,  fallen 
wigels,  who  personate  them.  The  literal  facts  alleged  by 
the  spiritists,  or  facts  of  the  same  order,  we  do  not  dispute, 
tlioiifrh  there  is  connected  with  them  much  fmml,  and  no 
little  jugglery.  The  jiruofa  of  miracles  ai-e  not  more  oon- 
elnsire  than  arc  tlie  proofs  of  the  satanic  prodigies,  that  is, 
.  as  simple  facts ;  and  in  either  cuse  they  are  suiHcieut,  if  we 
^uopt  historical  testimony  at  all.  What  we  deny  in  regard 
to  spiritism  is,  not  the  facts  as  alleged,  bnt  the  induction 
Erom  them,  that  the  spirits  are  really  the  spirits  of  the 
departed. 

Notlitng  is  more  certain  than  that  Satan  imitates,  aa  far  as 
&  bis  power,  genuine  miracles,  and  seeks  to  deceive  by  his 
BTodigies.  We  must  never  assume  that  thesnpcrhaman,  or 
irhat  surpasses  the  power  of  man,  is  snpematuiul  and  divine. 
Satan,  though  a  creature,  has  a  superhuman  power,  and  is 
able  to  work,  not  miracles,  hut  prodigies,  which  imitate 
miracles,  and  which  the  unwary  may  mistake  for  them. 
iSut  Satan,  being  a  creatui-e,  has  no  creative,  and,  therefore, 
DO  supernatural  power.  He  can  operate  only  within  the 
eosmos,  and  can  never  exhibit  any  real  supercosmic  power; 
vbereus  every  real  miracle  is  a  manifeatation  of  supercosmic, 
and,  tlierefore,  of  creative  power.  There  are  certarii  diseases 
tliat  Satan  can  heal, — diseases  which  demand  for  their  cure 
snly  the  vitality  of  the  diseased ;  but  those  wliicb  demand 
Snore,  or  a  via  the  system  has  los^  he  cannot  heal,  Ilenee 
}ie  cannot  raise  the  dead,  or  restore  a  dead  person  to  li  fc,  for 
tliat  demands  a  creative  power,  as  much  as  the  production 
of  an  existfiuce  from  nothing.  In  all  cases  where  there  is 
411  exliibition  of  creative  power,  wo  must  see  the  finger  of 
God,  not  a  satanic  prodigy;  a  real  miracle,  not  a  lying 
Wonder. 

Many  of  the  alleged  cures  related  of  persons  visiting  holy 
slirines  do  not  surpass  the  power  of  Satan ;  and  curre>pona- 
ing  cures  are  recorded  as  having  been  effected  in  the 
temples  of  ^sculapius  and  other  heathen  shrines,  Tliej 
eannot,  therefore,  he  taken  as  conclusive  proofs,  in  tbem- 
flclves,  of  the  divine  interposition.  They  are  such  proofs 
ftjily  when  effected  under  such  circumstances  as  exclude  the 
Upposition  of  their  being  effected  by  satanic  influence. 

We  reject  the  induction  of  the  spiritists,  that  the  spirits 
ftiey  profess  communicate  with  them,  because  their  com- 
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nmnications  are  not  truthful,  and  they  prove  th6Dfi8elveft 
lying  spirits.  They  teach  what  we  know  to  be  false,  and 
hurtful  to  the  soul.  They  deviate  from  the  apostolic  doc- 
trine, and  lead  to  separation  from  the  apostolic  communion. 
Everything  about  tnem  indicates  that  tney  are  lying  spirits, 
are  trying  to  pass  for  what  they  are  not,  and  are  practising 
a  gross  imposition  upon  their  dupes.  In  fact,  spiritism  is 
only  a  revived  demonism,  or  the  renewed  effort  of  Satan  to 
get  himself  worshipped  as  God.  Saints  and  angels,  when 
they  appear,  come  as  the  messengers  of  the  living  God,  show 
themselves  to  be  engaged  in  his  work,  in  promoting  his 
worship,  and  leading  souls  to  union  with  him :  the  super- 
natural end  for  which  they  are  created.  Their  mission  is  to 
enlighten,  to  elevate,  and  perfect,  or  to  help  man  to  fulfil 
his  destiny.  They  calm,  they  soothe,  and  they  give  peace 
to  the  troubled  soul.  They  exert  a  directly  contrary  in- 
fluence from  that  exerted  by  the  lying  spirits  followed  by 
the  spiritists. 

Though,  as  we  have  said,  we  are  slow  to  believe  this  or 
that  alleged  miracle,  we  cannot  help  believing  this  of  our 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  evidence  in  the  case  seems  to  us  ab- 
solutely conclusive  that  she  actually  appeared  to  the  poor 
girl  Bernadette,  and  that  she  honors  the  shrine  consecnited 
to  her.  We  cannot  doubt  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  M. 
Henri  Laserre's  book,  or  that  of  Mgr.  de  Segur,  so  beauti- 
fully translated  by  our  young  friend,  Anna  T.  Sadlier,  now 
before  us  ;  and  which  we  have  read  with  a  renewal  of  our 
love  aid  devotion  to  our  blessed  Mother,  conceived  without 
original  stain,  who  is  all  fair,  without  spot  or  blemish.  We 
carmot  doubt  the  reality  of  the  appearance,  or  the  fact  of 
the  many  marvellous  cures  related, — cures  often  instantane- 
ous and  complete  ;  and  which  are  undeniably  beyond  the 
greatest  medical  science  or  skill,  and  also  beyond  any  known 
natural  thenipeutic  agent.  We  cannot  deny  them  as  facts, 
and  are  utterly  unable  to  account  for  them  without  the  sup- 
position of  a  supernatural  intervention. 

Yet,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  not  all  these  alleged 
cures  are  to  us  conclusive  proofs  of  miraculous  intervention. 
We  had  a  near  relative  who  for  six  months  had  been  ren- 
xiered  utterly  helpless  by  inflammatory  rheumatism.  She 
was  unable  to  move  herself  in  bed,  or  even  to  raise  her  hand. 
A  Mormon  elder  asked  her  husband  for  a  night's  lodging, 
which  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  illness  of  his  wife. 
The  elder  replied  that  that  was  no  reason  for  refusing  his 
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request,  for,  if  he  would  let  him  see  his  wife,  he  doubted 
not  he  could  cure  her.  He  was  led  to  her  bedside,  where 
he  kneeled  down  and  made  a  short  prayer ;  at  the  end  of 
the  prayer  she  was  completely  cured — as  well  as  ever  she 
was  m  her  life.  We  do  not  believe  that  God  wrought  a 
miracle  at  the  prayer  of  the  Mormon  elder,  nor  are  we  will- 
ing to  suppose  an  intervention  of  the  Evil  One.  There  are 
moral  or  non-physical  causes  whose  operation  we  but  imper- 
fectly understand,  and  which  produce  effects  on  the  physical 
system  that  seem  to  us  little  less  than  miraculous.  Till  we 
know  the  extent  of  these  causes,  or  the  moral  vis  medico^ 
trix  of  nature,  we  cannot  take  these  sudden  and  inexplica- 
ble cures  «s  conclusive  proofs  of  a  supernatural  intervention. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  facts  and  cures  that  arc  to  us  con- 
clusive. None  but  God  can  work  a  real  miracle,  because  in 
every  real  miracle  there  is  an  exhibition  of  creative  power, 
or  the  production  of  something  from  nothing,  or  where 
nothing  was  before :  and  God  alone  has  creative  power. 
Now,  in  the  wonders  related  of  Lourdes,  we  find  facts  which 
seem  to  us  to  involve  the  act  of  creation.  When  Moses 
smote  the  rock  and  the  water  gushed  forth  it  was  a  miracle, 
for  there  was  no  water  in  the  rock ;  and  it  was  as  purely  an 
act  of  creation  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  from  the  rock 
where  previously  there  was  none,  as  if  there  had  been  no  wa- 
ter in  existence.  So  to  us,  the  opening,  by  Bernadette  of  the 
fountain  which  continues  to  now,  in  the  rocks  of  Massa- 
bielle,  or  Massavielle,  seems  a  miracle  of  the  same  kind,  and 
impresses  us  much  more  forcibly  than  most  of  the  cures  re- 
lated. 

Taking,  as  we  do,  the  fact  as  related,  there  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  real  miracle,  and,  therefore,  full 

{iroof  of  the  actual  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
MMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  as  slic  named  herself,  to  the  poor 
child.  The  continuousness  of  the  fountain,  and  its  copious 
flow  of  water  still,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracle,  or  what  seems  to  us  an  unmistakable  miracle,  though 
we  are  forbidden,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  pronounce  it  posi- 
tivelv  a  miracle,  till  declared  to  be  such  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  See,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  been 
rendered  in  this  case,  though  we  are  told  that  it  has  sanc- 
tioned the  devotion  to  our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

When  our  Lord  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life,  or  restored 
Lazarus  to  his  weeping  sisters,  after  he  had  lain  four  days 
in  the  grave,  it  was  a  miracle,  and  as  much  an  act  of  crea- 
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tive  power  as  the  oriffinal  production  of  life  itself,  for  it 
was  the  production  oi  life  where  there  was  no  life.  No 
power  but  that  which  can  give  Ufe  can  restore  the  dead  to 
life.  Now,  we  find  a  case  in  these  wonders  of  Lourdes  that 
is  marvellously  the  restoration  of  the  dead  to  Ufa  Suppos- 
ing the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Httle  Justin  Bouhohorts 
to  be  as  narrated  (pp.  81-86),  this  is  virtually  a  restoration 
of  the  dead  to  life,  and  therefore  a  real  miracle. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  because  we  single 
out  this  case,  that  we  recognize  no  supernatural  interven- 
tion in  the  numerous  other  cures  related,  and,  no  doubt, 
truthfully  related,  but  that  this  and  the  opening  of  the 
fountain  are  to  our  muid  decisive.  The  fountain  was 
supernaturally  opened  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  as  the  water  of  the  fountain  possesses 
in  itself  no  medicinal  properties,  the  cures  effected  by  its 
use  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  instrumentality,  and  there- 
fore be  held  to  be  effected  by  supernatural  intervention. 
They  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  one  whole,  or  integral 
.elements  of  one  and  the  same  supernatural  manifestation  or 
event.  The  fact  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition  of  our 
Lady  to  the  child  Bernadette,  and  the  opening  of  the  mirac- 
ulous fountain  under  her  auspices,  removes  the  whole  ques- 
tion from  the  order  of  facts  adduced  by  the  spiritists,  places 
it  in  the  order  of  divine  and  supernatural  facts,  and  justifies 
the  faith  of  those  who  use  the  water,  or  resort  to  it  in  their 
physical  maladies.  There  is  no  superstition  in  resorting  to 
It,  for,  springing  from  a  snpernatural  cause,  and,  thereiore, 
an  onmipotent  cause,  the  effects  sought  are  from  an  ade- 
quate, not  an  inadeqnate,  cause. 

Why  our  Ladv  should  seek  a  special  shrine  at  Massabielle, 
or  why  she  should  favor  one  spot,  or  grant  lier  favors  at  one 
8j)ot  more  than  another,  or  why  certain  pictures  and  images 
of  her  should  receive  greater  marks  of  her  favor  than  others, 
we  do  not  know,  and  by  no  means  attempt  to  explain.  Per- 
haps, in  reality,  she  does  not  confine  her  favors  to  them,  but 
is  equally  ready  to  show  favor  to  her  clients  anywhere, 
wherever  they  invoke  her  patronage  witli  equal  love  and 
devotion  to  her  divine  Son,  with  equal  concentration  of 
faith  and  fervor.  These  sacred  shrines,  ])erJiap8,  serve 
chiefly  to  fix  the  attention,  to  intensify  faith,  kindle  fervor, 
inflame  devotion,  and  prepare  the  heart  for  the  reception  of 
supernatural  favors. 

>Ve  wish  Mgr.  do  Segur  had  judged  it  advisable  to  hint, 
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«t  least,  to  his  readers  that  the  Blessed  Virffiii,  liowever 
powerful  as  the  mother  of  God  with  her  divine  Son,  has  of 
oereelf  no  miracle-workine  power.  She  is,  thongh  exalted 
above  all  below  the  inefiabte  Triuity,  still  a  creatare,  aiid  as 
destitute  of  creative  power  as  any  other  creature.  Not  she, 
but  oar  Lord,  wronght  the  miracle  of  Cana  of  Galilee.  She 
has  power  with  her  divine  Son  to  obtain  from  him  a 
Diirscle  by  her  prayei-a,  for  she  can  ask  nothing  not  in  strict 
Mceordance  with  his  will,  or  not  inspired  by  liira.  More- 
over, the  relation  of  mother  and  son  subsists,  and  ever  must 
Bnbsist,  between  them.  But  tbotigli  she  nmy,  by  her 
prayers,  obtain  favors,  and  even  miracles,  for  ns,  it  is  God 
who  works  the  mi;"jcles  and  bestows  the  favors.  Every 
Catholic  knows  this,  and  Mgr.  de  S%ur  has  probably 
neglected  to  state  it,  because  assnred  that  it  is  a  point  on 
which  no  Catholic  can  fait  into  a  mistake.  But,  as  it  is  a 
point  on  which  non-Catholics  suppose  or  pretend  that  we  do 
fall  into  a  mistake,  and  a  most  grievous  mistidce,  too,  that 
«f  giving  to  the  creature  the  glory  that  belongs  to  t!ie 
Creator,  we  think  the  author  should  have  expressly  guarded, 
not  against  our  falling  into  the  mistake,  but  against  others 
anpposing  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 

We  do  not,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  ask  tlie  Blessed 
Virgin  to  pray  for  us  because  wo  cannot  pray  ilirectly  to 
Goft  for  ourselves,  or  because  we  feel  that  she  loves  us 
txjtter  than  does  her  Son,  and  is  more  ready  to  favor  us,  or, 
as  far  as  depends  on  her,  to  hear  and  grant  onr  petitions. 
He  is  as  near  us  as  she  is,  and  no  less  tender  and  merciful 
to  ns,  since  he  loved  us  well  enough  to  die  for  us  on  tlie 
•erosd.  It  is  not  because  we  can  more  easily  approach  them, 
because  they  have  a  greater,  a  tenderer,  sympathy  with  us, 
or  are  more  ri'ady  to  help  us,  that  we  pray  to  Mary  and  tlie 
«aints,  and  ask  them  to  intercede  with  our  Lord  for  us,  or  to 
bear  for  ds  our  petitions  to  tJie  throne  of  grace,  fur  our 
Lord  is  perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  and  God  him- 
self ia  tlie  fountain  of  all  love,  mercy,  tenderness,  and  com- 
passion to  which  we  appeal  in  them.  The  reason  is,  the 
mediatorial  character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  we  have 
so  often  done  our  beet  to  exi)laio.  The  principle  of 
the  order  founded  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  is . 
tlie  deification  of  the  creature,  to  make  the  creature  ona 
with  the  Creator,  so  that  the  creature  may  participate  in 
thodivine  life,  which  is  love,  and  in  the  divine  blessedness, 
ihe  etenial  and  infinite  blessedness  of  the  holy  and  ineHablo 
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Trinity,  the  one  ever-living  God.  Creation  itself  has  no- 
other  purpose  or  end ;  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Word, 
and  the  whole  Christian  order,  are  designed  by  the  divine 
economy  simply  as  the  means  to  this  end,  whicn  is  indeed 
realized  or  consummated  in  Christ  the  Lord,  at  once  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man,  indissolnbly  united  in  one  divine 
person. 

The  design  of  the  Christian  order  is,  through  regener- 
ation by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  unite  every  individual  man  to 
Christ,  and  to  make  all  believers  one  with  one  another,  and 
one  with  him,  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  All  who  are  thus 
regenerated  and  united,  are  united  to  God,  made  one  with 
him,  live  in  his  life,  and  participate  in  Jiis  infinite,  eternal, 
and  ineffable  bliss  or  blessedness.  Herein  we  see  the  super- 
abounding  goodness  of  the  Creator.  God  is  infinite,  per- 
fect, in  all  respects  sufficient  for  himself,  and  therefore  is 
and  must  be  infinitely  happy  in  himself.  He  could,  there- 
foi-e,  have  been  moved  to  create  only  by  his  Infinite  good- 
ness, in  order  to  diffuse  his  own  life,  wliich  is  the  liglit  of 
men,  love,  and  happiness,  ad  exira^  as  say  the  schoolmen. 
Creation  is  a  manifestation  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator ;  and  as  the  purpose  of  God  in  creating  was  to  give 
to  creatures  a  share  in  his  own  infinite  life  and  blessedness, 
he  must  be  infinitely  more  loving,  tender,  compassionate 
than  any  creature,  however  exalted  or  glorified.  It  is  from 
him  that  the  glorified  saints  and  angt^ls  draw  whatever  of 
love,  tenderness,  or  compassion  we  appeal  to  in  them. 

But  the  goodness  of  Ciod  does  not  stop  here.  He  not 
only  permits  the  glorified  creature  to  participate  in  his  own 
life,  love,  and  happiness,  or  lH\ititiule,  but  he  also  permits 
his  creaturi^s  to  be  ei>- workers  with  him  in  his  work,  and  to 
participate  in  the  glory  of  its  accomplishment.  He  makes, 
in  some  sense,  the  on»atun*  a  medium  of  effecting  its  per- 
fection ;  that  is  to  say,  he  ust^s  created  aginits  and  minis- 
ters in  etiecting  his  purpost\  and  in  gaining  the  end  for 
which  he  cn.»ates  them,  aiul  thus  enables  them  to  gain  the 
signal  honor  of  sharing  in  the  gK>ry  of  the  Creator's  and 
the  Kedeemer's  work,  that  is,  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  HiMice  it  is  that  the  true  fv»IK>wers  of  Christ  en- 
ter into  glory  with  him,  or  jurticifKite  \\\  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom ;  which  they  could  not  do,  if  they  had  done  noth- 
ing towards' founding  and  advancing  it.  It  is  not  that  he 
needs  them  for  hims<»lf;  but  Uvauso,  in  his  suivralK>und- 
iug  goodness,  he  would   Wstow  on   them   the   honor  and 
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ilessednesE  of  sharing  in  his  work,  and  of  being,  so  to 
b,  employed  in  liia  service,  and  meritine  his  upproba- 
and  reward.  It  is  bis  love  to  his  bleseea  mother  that 
makes  her  the  channel  of  hia  grace ;  his  love  to  his  sainte, 
his  friends,  that  leads  Kim  to  employ  them  in  his  service, 
that  gives  them  the  high  honor  ot  bemg  intercessorB  for  ne. 
This  18  not  only  a  high  honor  to  them,  but  a  great  joy  and 
bleeeedneas,  for  they  are  filled  with  his  love,  and,  like  him, 
overflow  with  love  and  goodness  to  all  his  creatures.  Tlie 
coitus  ganatorum  flows  naturally,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
principle  of  the  Incarnation,  the  deification  of  man  or  the 
creature ;  and  in  it  we  not  only  honor  the  saints,  but  show 
forth  onr  faith  in  the  suporabounding  love  and  goodness  of 
God,  which  permits  them  to  work  with  him  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  design  in  creation,  and  to  participate  in  its 

Tne  fact,  that  God  does  employ  the  saints  and  angels  as 
agents  and  ministers  in  carrying  on  hia  mediatorial  woi-k,  is 
indisputable.     If  any  thing  is  clear  and  certain  from  the 
Holy  Scriptares,  it  is  this.     It  is  implied  iu  the  very  fact 
of  trie  Incarnation,  which  makes  the  creature  one  with  the 
Creator.     It  is  only  the  universal  extension  of  the  sacerdo- 
tal principle  which  nnderlies  all  religion,  and  cannot  be  de- 
[nied  without  denying  the  very  principle  of  the  Cbristiatt 
order.     Most  Protestants  would  seem  to  reject  it ;  bnt  most 
^^Protestants,  whatever  they  intend,  really  reject  the  Incar- 
[oation,  and  eaimot  be  held  to  be  believers  in  Christ  the  4Ie- 
liator  of  God  and  men.     Yet  Protestants,  when  they  send, 
most  of  them  do,  a  note  to  tlieir  minister  asking  him  to 
ay,  and   the  congregation  to  pray,  for  a  sick  or  dying 
icnd,  or  for  a  family,  or  an  individual  in  great  affliction, 
recognize,  whether  they  know  it  or  not.  the  sacerdotal  prin- 
ciple,— the  very  principle  on  which  rests  the  invocation  of 
saints.     When  a  Protestant,  writing  to  a  friend,  concludes 
^  with  the  request,  pray  for  me,  he  docs  the  same, 
^L    Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  creation  isasystem  of  means 
^Bo  ends,  and,  in  fact, 'could  not  be  otherwise,  since  its  proto- 
^^fpe  is  in  the  ever-blesscd  Trinity,  which  it  copies,  or  faintly 
^^expresses  ad  extra,  as  the  three  divine  peasons  express  the 
divine  essence  ad  intra.     In  the  Holy  Trinih',  tne  Holy 
Triad,  we  have  principle,  medium,  and  end.     The  Father  is 
'       iriociple,  the  Son  is  medium,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  end — 
coDSumraator.     As  the  idea  exemptaris,  or  type  of  orea- 
I,  iB  in  the  eternal  essence  of  God,  it  must,  through  ih& 
Vol.  Vm— 8. 
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free  axjt  of  the  Creator,  express  in  a  faint  degree,  ad  extra^ 
the  Triad  which  expresses  that  eternal  essence  dd  intra,  or 
which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  constitutes  that  essence.  Then 
every  thing  in  creation  must  express,  in  some  degree,  princi- 
ple, medium,  and  end ;  and  the  end  is  unattainable  without 
the  medium  or  means,  as  we  see  all  through  even  the  natural 
world.  We  are  promised  seed-time  and  harvest,  but  we 
must  cultivate  the  soil,  and  sow  the  seed,  or  no  crop  will  be 
obtained.  In  no  case  is  the  end  gained  but  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  divinely  appointed  means. 

Xow,  in  the  Christian  world,  founded  by  the  Incarnation, 
the  appointed  means  to  the  end  is  prayer.  God  grants  his 
favors  only  to  those  who  ask  for  them,  perhaps  because  only 
those  who  ask  have  the  internal  disposition  to  profit  by  them. 
We  can,  of  coui'se,  ask  him  directly  for  whatever  we  think 
we  have  need  of ;  but  when  we  ask  also  the  saints  to  ask  him 
for  us,  we  act  in  accordance  with  his  love  for  them,  and 
unite  wdth  him  in  honoring  them,  by  engaging  them  in  work- 
ing out  his  designs.  We  also  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
serving  him  in  us,  and  showing  forth  their  love  both  for  him 
and  us.  We  honor  God  in  honoring  with  our  love  and  con- 
fidence those  wliom  he  delights  to  love  and  honor;  and,  in 
invoking  their  prayers,  we  use  the  appointed  means  of  gain- 
ing the  blessings  we  crave,  and  we  enlist,  in  aid  of  our  own 
prayers,  the  prayers  of  tliose  whose  sanctity  renders  them 
dear  to  our  Lord  and  God. 

If  we  have  made  ourselves  understood,  we  have  shown 
why  it  is  we,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  worship  Mary 
and  the  saints,  and  why  it  is  that  God  himself,  in  fultiling 
his  design  in  creation,  especially  the  "  new  creation "  or 
teleulogical  order,  uses  the  ministry  of  saints  and  angels,  and 
chiefiy,  as  their  queen,  his  blessed  mother,  from  whose  chaste 
womb  he  took  his  human  nature.  The  pretence  of  Protes- 
tants, that,  in  honoring  Mary  or  the  Siiints,  we  are  robbing 
God  of  the  honor  that  is  his  due,  and  putting  the  creature 
in  the  place  of  the  Creator,  sliows,  if  not  absolute  want  of 
faith  in  Christ,  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, or  the  theological  principles  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  overlooks  the  mediatorial  character  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  fact  that  all  in  the  Gospel  grows  out  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Word,  who  was  with  God  in  the  bej^in- 
iiing,  and  is  God.  The  Protestant  objection  denies  that 
creation  has  its  prototype  in  the  divine  essence,  Jind  ex- 
presses it  ad  extra.     It  denies  that  the  divine  economy  of 
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•ereatioo,  so  to  speak,  was,  l>y  a  free  ereation,  to  cuinwuini- 
cate,  ad  extra,  his  own  life  anil  blessedness,  as  they  are  rea- 
lized ad  intra  in  the  generHtion  of  the  Son  and  the  proces- 
eioa  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  denies  that  the  end  or  fnltil- 
ment  of  ereation,  in  the  sopernatural  order,  is  the  deifica- 
tion of  man,  or  the  anion  in  one  of  the  creature  and  the 
Creator.  It  denies  that  God,  to  honor  and  bless  the  crea- 
ture, admits  him  to  a  share  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  hie  design, 
and,  therefore,  to  a  participation  in  his  own  divine  life  and 
blessedness.  The  Protestant  either  knows  nothing,  or  be- 
lieves nothing,  of  tlie  Christian  system.  He  fails  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  intention,  that 
of  diffusing  his  own  divine  life  and  blessedness,  to  employ 
the  agency  or  ministry  of  saints  and  angels,  who  are  honor- 
ed and  blessed  in  being  so  employed.  In  invoking  that  min- 
JBtry  in  the  ouftus  sanctorum,  we  only  love  and  honor  those 
whom  he  loves  and  honors,  and  give  them,  as  it  were,  the 
opportanity  to  work  with  God,  and  participate  in  the  glory 
of  nis  kingdom. 

The  Blessed  Tirgin  is  the  queen  of  saints  and  angels,  and, 
iiE  tlie  mother  of  God,  is  exalte*!  above  every  other  creature, 
.and  is  only  below  the  ineffable  Trinity.  Wliom,then,  should 
God  more  delight  to  honor,  or  more  delight  to  have  honored 
by  us)  She  is  the  sponse  of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  she  is  his 
mother;  and  nothing  seems  more  in  accordance  with  his 
love  and  goodness,  and  the  very  design,  the  very  idea,  if  we 
juay  use  the  term,  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  as  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  than  that  he  should  do  her  the  honor  of  mak- 
ing her  his  chief  agent  in  his  work  of  love  and  mercy, — the 
Diediuin  through  which  he  dispenses  his  favors  to  mortals. 
Tliere  is  joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels  of  God,  we  are  told, 
-over  one  sinner  tliat  repenteth.  The  saints  and  angels,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  and  in  perfect  concord  with  the  di- 
vine purpose  in  creation,  and  with  tlie  Word  in  becoming 
incarnate,  are  full  of  love  to  all  the  creatures  of  God,  and 
join  with  him  into  whose  glory  they  have  entered,  in  seeking 
the  blessedness  of  those  he  lias  redeemed  by  his  own  pre- 
.cioas  blood.  They  take  an  interest  in  the  salvation  of  souls, 
the  repentance  of^ sinners,  and  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
the  regenerated,  and  consequently  love  their  mission,  and 
perform  tlieir  task  with  their  own  good-will,  and  with  joy 
and  alacrity.  This  love,  this  interest,  this  good-will,  must 
be  greatest  in  their  queen,  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  As 
*he  IB  exalted  above  every  otlter  creature,  only  God  himself 
>can  surpass  her  in  his  love  for  his  creatures. 
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We  understand,  then,  why  Mary  holds  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  Christian  worship,  and  performs  so  important  a 
mission  in  furtherance  of  tne  mediatorial  work  of  her  divine 
Son.  Her  love  is  greater,  for  she  is  full  of  grace,  greater 
than  that  of  any  otner  creature.  She  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  holds  a  relation  to 
God  which  is  held  and  can  be  held  by^no  other  creature.  In 
some  sense,  as  the  mother  of  the  incarnate  Word,  she  is  the 
medium  through  which  is  effected  the  deification  of  man, — 
the  end  of  the  supernatural  order.  She  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  end.  We  can  easily  understand,  then,  wny  God 
should  assign  her  a  part  assigned  to  no  other  creature.  Her 
love  is  only  less  than  his,  and  her  heart  is  always  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  sacred  heart  of  her  Son,  and  mother  and 
Son  are  strictly  united  and  inseparable.  Equally  easy  is  it 
now  to  understand  why  the  Christian  heart  overflows  with 
love  and  gratitude  to  Mary ;  why  Christians  recur  to  her 
with  so  much  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  her  prayers,  the 
success  of  her  intercession  ;  and  why  Catholics  offer  her  the 
highest  worship  below  the  supreme  worship  offered  in  the 
holy  sacrifice,  but  never  offered  except  to  Grod  alone. 

We  have  not  given,  or  attempted  to  give,  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  subject  we  have  opened,  or  rather  which 
the  appearance  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  opened.  We 
have  only  aimed  to  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions, which,  if  followed  up,  will  show  tliat  such  appear- 
ances, that  miracles,  that  tne  love  and  veneration  of  the 
blessed  Mary,  and  the  cuUtcs  sanetonimj  as  practised  by  Cath- 
olics, are  not  anomalous,  but  grow  out  of  the  very  principles 
of  the  supernatural  or  Christian  order,  the  mediatorial  king- 
dom of  God's  dear  Son  ;  and  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the- 
design  or  purpose  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  and  tend  to- 
further  and  realize  it  as  appropriate  means  to  an  end.  The 
doubts  or  difficulties  of  non-Catholics  on  this  subject  origi- 
nate in  their  rejection  or  ignorance  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
their  never  having  considered  the  Christian  system  as  a 
whole.  The  heathen  retained  the  primitive  revelation,  but 
only  in  a  broken  and  piecemeal  state.  Protestants  do  the 
same  with  the  Christian  revelation  as  preserved  and  taught 
by  the  church.  They  have  lost  the  perception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole,  and  fail  to  recognize 
their  interdependence  and  strict  logical  consistency  one  with 
another,  and  with  the  whole,  of  which  they  are  integral  parts. 
They, — in  fact,  the  best  of  them, — understand  nothing  of 
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rctiristian  theology.     Even  Catliolice,  while  their  faith  and 
1  worebip  is  riglit,  do  not  always  grasp  tlie  profound  and  eter- 
nal principles  which  underlie  the  dogmaB  they  hold,  and  the 
worship  in  which  they  join. 

We  repeat,  all  in  Chriatianity  proceeds  from,  depends  on, 
and  clnstcrs  around,  the  Incarnatiun,  in  which  the  design  of 
<3od  in  creation,  the  deification  of  the  creature,  is  consum- 
mated. The  devotion  to  Mary,  the  veneration  of  the  sainte, 
grow  out  of  the  Incarnation,  as  does  the  church  herself,  and 
tend  to  keep  alive  faith  iu  that  crowning  act  of  the  Creator. 
We  need,  then,  place  no  restraint  on  our  love  to  Mary,  or 
our  love  and  veneration  for  the  glorified  saints  of  God.  In 
loving,  venerating,  and  invoking  them,  we  are  acting  in  ac- 
■cordance  with  the  design  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity. 


SAINT-WORSHIP. 


I.  No  one  is  required  by  Catholic  faith  to  believe  in  the 

J  literal  historical  truth  of  every  thiug  to  be  found  in  tht' 

I  legends  of  the  saints.   The  Catholic  inind  is  as  remote  from 

f  credality  as  from  scepticism,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  saints, 

\  B6  elsewliere,  the  incidents  and  events,  the  sayings  and  do- 

I  inge  recoi-ded  are  as  historical   facts  to  be  accepted  or  re- 

[  jected  according  to  the  historical  evidence  in  the  case, 

I       Popular  love  and  veneration  delight  to  ascribe  to  tlie 

I  great  saint,  as  to  the  great  hero,  whatever  they  tiud  that 

I  comports  with  his  character  and  tends  in  their  estimation  to 

complete  it,  and  in  process  of  tiniCj  gather  around  him  a 

variety  of  incidents  which  may  never  have  happened   to 

him.  and  sometimes  incidents  that  may  never  have  happened 

at  all. 

Sayings  and  doings  are  ascribed  to  one  saint,  that  in  the 
1  historical  order  are  true  only  of  another,  and  sometimes  that 
I  are  literally  true  of  no  one.  This  is  natural,  and  every  day 
^  happens  to  every  distinguished  man,  whether  distingnished 
for  wit,  learning,  heroism,  Ijeuevolence,  or  holiness;  and  it 
)  would  be  rash  to  say  that  alt  is  false  in  the  theories  of  our 
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modern  German  mythologists,  only  they  exaggerate  and  mis- 
apply the  truth  they  have.  Indeed,  a  vein  of  truth  runs 
through  even  the  heathen  mythologies,  though  moral  and 
philosophical  rather  than  historical  truth.  Things  of  this 
sort  do  not  offend  the  pious  heart,  however  much  they  may 
the  historical  critic.  Certainly  piety  is  never  nourished 
with  falsehood,  and  it  can  live  and  thrive  only  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  tnith,  but  there  is  a  whole  world  of  truth,  and 
truth  of  the  highest  order,  above  the  mere  outward  sensible 
fact  which  is  all  that  is  apprehended  by  the  materialist. 
When  our  Lord  took  three  of  his  disciples,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  ascended  Mount  Thabor,  and  was  transfigured 
before  them,  nothing  was  changed  or  assumed  in  him,  and 
what  his  disciples  saw  was  only  himself  as  he  was  at  all 
times  and  places  in  himself.  The  miracle  was  in  partially 
withdrawing  for  the  moment  the  sensible  veil  from  before 
their  eyes,  enabling  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  glory 
always  before  them,  but  ordinarily  hiaden  from  their  sight. 
Always  is  there  before  us,  above  us,  round  about  us,  and  in 
which  is  our  real  life,  a  truth  which  transcends  the  simple, 
outward,  sensible  fact.  The  sensible  facts  are  only  the 
shadow  of  the  truth.  The  real  truth,  the  real  significance 
of  the  historical  fact,  and  all  its  meaning  or  worth  Ties  in  the 
order  that  transcends  it,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  order, 
which  is  back  of  it,  the  unseen,  the  unchanging,  the  et^ir- 
nal,  and  which  is  symbolized  by  it  From  before  the  pious 
and  believing  heart  <jrdce  always,  to  some  extent  withdraws 
the  sensible  veil,  ana  partially  discloses  the  transcendental 
world,  the  invisible  and  eternal,  in  which  is  the  soul's  light 
and  life,  its  strength  and  its  joy.  The  regenerate  soul  has 
ascended  the  Mount  with  its  Lord,  sees  his  face  shining  as 
the  sun,  and  his  garments  white  as  the  snow,  and  falls  pros- 
trate at  his  feet  and  adores.  Having  found  the  truth,  hav- 
ing, as  it  were,  reached  the  object  oi  its  love,  penetrated  to 
the  living  reality,  symbolized  by  sensible  facts,  it  has  got 
all  they  can  give,  and  it  can  value  them  only  as  a  means  of 
shadowing  it  forth  to  its  own  sensible  nature  or  to  that  qf 
others,  it  interprets  the  facts,  and  would  make  them  capa- 
ble of  expressing  what  it  sees,  feels,  and  loves  ;  yet  it  finds 
them  always  too  narrow  for  the  glory  present  to  its  affec- 
tions, and  has  a  constant  tendency  to  enlarge  or  multiply 
them,  to  make  them  adequate  symbols  of  the  tnith  it  adores. 
In  this  way  the  legend  is  constnicted  and  grows.  It  is  not 
false,  but  in  the  highest  sense  truthful.     The  truth  present 
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and  loved  demands  fur  ite  uttermice  all  tlic  events  and  iiici- 
dontB  of  the  legend,  and  rendere  morally  and  apiritually 
trne  even  tliose  events  wliieli  never  liietorically  Imppeneii. 
The  legend  may  therefore  always  be  read  witli  oonhdenee 
for  epintual  edilicatioti,  for  it  is  always  true  as  fai-  as  it  goes 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  bouI  understands  it,  and 
therefore  true  in  the  highest  of  all  Buuses. 

Something  of  the  same  principle  which  Idealizes  the  saint, 

generates  the  ffuUu-e  saiwtorum,  or  saint  worship.  The  heart 
latis  filled  with  the  love  of  God  overflows  in  its  love  to 
all  that  b  godlike  or  related  to  God.  Ab  God's  own  love 
[/Overflows  in  creation,  for  creation  spring  ont  of  the  exu- 
berance of  his  love,  so  does  the  love  of  each  one  who  I'eally 
loves  him  overflow  to  every  thing  he  has  created.  It 
loves  all  that  is  an  ohject  of  God's  love,  all  that  is  dear  to 
God.  It  loves  God  in  himself,  and  in  his  works,  as  we  love 
the  Son  because  we  love  the  Father.  It  is  tlie  nature  of 
•11  real  love. 

All  love  is  demonstrative.  It  seeks  always  to  express  it- 
self, and  the  expression  of  love  is  worship.  From  love 
Bprings  alike  the  worship  of  God  and  of  all  that  is  godlike 
or  related  to  the  supreme  and  central  objeet  of  love. 

In  every  age  of  the  church  saint-worsliip  has  obtained, 
Dover,!  believe,  by  virtue  of  any  positive  precept,  but  from 
jUie  overflowing  of  tlie  pious  Catholic  heart.  It  is,  if  I  niav 
BO  speak,  a  necessity  of  Catholic  piety.  The  love  willi 
iwliich  the  regenerate  and  faithful  soul  Is  flUed,  cannot  be 
BUtisticd  without  it.  That  love  must  wursliip,  and  it  must 
worship  the  universal  God,  God  in  himself  and  God  in  his 

■  works,  all  of  which  through  his  creative  act  partake  of  his 
■.divine  being,  and  are  through  the  medium  oi  tiie  act  iden- 
■tilied  with  him.  The  worship  would  seem  to  it  incompleT«, 
^defective,  if  it  did  not  embrace  the  creature  with  the  Crea- 

»r,  and  especially  if  it  did  not  include  tiie  saints,  who  of  all 
tie  creatures  are  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  heart 
that  does  not  include  them  in  itfi  love  to  God,  and  honor 
them  in  ite  honor  to  him,  may  break  no  positive  command, 
but  it  may  be  assured  that  it  has  at  best  only  a  stingy  love, 
L  and  no  reason  to  applaud  itself  either  for  its  logic,  or  the 
f  fulness  of  its  devotion. 

The  Protestant  sects  regard,  or  affect  to  regard,  the  wor- 
I  ibip  whicli  we  render  to  tiie  saints,  especially  to  the  blessed 

■  mother  of  our  Kedeemer,  as  idolatry,  but  this  is  becanse  they 
1  do  not  consider  that  to  worship  God  in  his  creatares,  espc- 
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ially  his  saints,  redeemed  by  his  blood,  and  sanctified  by 
his  grace,  is  still  to  worship  6od,  or  that  the  worship  which 


we  render  to  the  saints  regarded  solely  as  creatures,  is  never 
that  which  we  offer  to  God  himself.  Supreme  worship  is 
due  to  God  alpne,  and  to  give  it  to  another  is  idolatry,  is 
treason  to  the  Most  High,  to  the  majesty  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  none  know  this  better  than  Catholics. 

But  worship  is  a  general  term,  which  includes  not  only 
different  degrees,  but  different  species.  The  word  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  weorthscipe^  which  means  simply  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  worthy  of  honor,  or  respect,  or  digni- 
ty, and  to  worship  is  to  ascribe  worth,  honor,  dignitv,  or  ex- 
cellence to  some  one  or  literally  to  honor,  it  may  be  Uod,  the 
living,  the  magistrate,  or  simply  a  man  for  his  office,  station, 
possessions,  acquirements,  or  virtues.  The  word  itself  may 
with  like  propriety  designate  the  religious  homage  one  owes 
to  God,  tne  reverence  we  give  to  the  saints,  or  the  civil  re- 
spect we  pay  to  magistrates,  or  to  all  persons  in  authority, 
whether  in  church  or  state.  Idolatry  is  not  in  rendering 
worship  to  men,  but  in  rendering  to  them  the  worship  that 
is  due  to  God  alone. 

The  Protestant  sects  overlook  this  fact,  and  when  they 
see  us  unmistakably  worshipping  saints,  and  perhaps  render- 
ing them  as  high  a  worship  as  that  which  they  in  reality  ren- 
der to  God  himself,  conclude,  rashly,  that  we  are  idolaters,  and 
brand  the  worship  we  give  to  the  mother  of  God  as  Mariol- 
atry.  But  they  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  supreme  and 
distinctive  act  of  worship  to  God  is  sacrifice,  and  that  we  offer 
sacrifice  never  to  any  saint,  never  but  to  God  alone.  Hence 
it  is  the  worship  we  pay  to  saints,  even  the  highest,  is  never 
a  distinctively  religious  worship,  and  it  is  an  open  question, 
or  a  question  not  defined  by  the  church,  whether  it  is 
properly  religious  worship  or  not.  It  is  or  is  not,  probably 
as  tlie  term  religloiia  is  taken  in  a  wider  or  in  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense.  That  Protestants  should  regard  our  saint-worship 
as  idolatrous  is  not  strange  or  surprising.  Having  rejectea 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  they  have  no  sacrifice  to  offer,  and 
therefore  really  no  supreme  distinctive  worship  of  God,  and 
their  supreme  worship  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  very  little, 
if  any,  higher  than  that  which  we  offer  to  the  saints  them- 
selves, liiey  see  us  give  to  the  saints  as  high  a  worship  as 
they  render  to  God,  and  why,  then,  should  they  not  regard 
us  as  idolaters? 

Doubtless,  so-called  orthodox  Protestants  hold  that  a  sac- 
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nlice,  an  all-sufiicient  sacrifice,  lias  been  offered  by  our  Lord 
in  offering  himself  on  the  cross,  bat  in  tlieir  view  this  sac- 
rifice waa  completed,  finished  in  the  past,  and  is  not  an  of- 
fering continnously  toade,  and  therefore  made  now  and  on 
■our  altars  as  really  and  as  trnly  as  on  Calvary.  In  regard 
to  men  now  living,  they  hold  it  to  be  a  past  and  not  an  ever- 
present  sacrifice,  and  therefore,  according  to  theoi,  we  have 
no  sacrifice  to  offer,  consequently  no  supreme  distinctive 
worsliip  of  God.  Hence  their  cliurches  have  a  table,  but 
no  altar,  except  by  a  figure  of  speech,  as  it  is  only  by  a  fig- 
nre  of  epeccb  that  they  comrauueof  the  body  of  our  Lora. 

Their  diviue  service  or  religious  woreliip  consists  chiefly 
of  prayer  and  the  singing  of  Jiyiiins  or  paalms,  and  com- 
prises nothing  in  kind  which  is  not  perfectly  lawful  to  offer 
to  men.  It  is  lawful  to  love  our  neighbor,  to  honor  the 
magistrate,  to  pray  to  men  in  authority,  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  conqueriug  hero,  and  to  confide  in  onr  friends. 
"What  in  all  this  is  distinctively  religious  worship,  or  which 
can  be  given  only  to  God  ) 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  ProtestantA  accuse  us  of  idolatry 
because  they  have  and  befieve  in  no  worship  higher  than 
our  saint-worship.  JJut,  becaoee  they  have  and  believe  in 
no  higher  worship,  it  does  not  follow  thut  there  is  none 
higher,  or  that  we  nave  it  not.  It  is  not  good  logic  to  argue 
that  because  they  in  their  worship  anthropomorphize  God, 
we  in  ours  divinize  the  saints.  The  canonization  of  the 
church  is  not  the  apotbeusis  of  the  pagans.  The  church 
has  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  not  that  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  is 
repeated  or  renewed  on  our  altars,  but  is  continued  or  per- 
petuated on  them  in  au  unbloody  manner,  without  cessation 
or  ioterniption.  This  sacrilice  perpetuated  in  the  sacrifice 
•of  the  mass,  really  and  truly,  and  not  symbolically,  as  in 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  is  the  supreme  distinctive  worship  of 
God.     This  Protestants  have  not;  what  they  have  may  be 

§uod  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  a.  worsliip  that  may  be  ren- 
ered  to  God  in  common  with  men,  Aa  we  have  the  true 
spiritual  worship  and  offer  it  only  to  God,  we  can  accept 
and  encourage  tlie  overflowings  of  the  pious  heart  towards 
the  saints  without  any  danger  of  idolatry. 

The  holy  sacrifice  is  never  offered  to  a  saint,  not  even  to 
the  mother  of  God ;  our  churches  and  altars  are  all  dedi- 
cated to  God  alone.  Those  that  bear  the  name  of  some 
saint  are,  like  all  the  others,  dedicated  to  God,  and  are  sim- 
ply placed  under  the  patronage  or  intercession  of  the  saint. 
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The  saints  honored  by  offices  in  the  church  service,  are  not 
the  direct  object  of  the  worship.  The  sacrifice  is  offered 
to  God  in  thanksgiving  for  them,  and  the  prayers  are  all 
addressed  directly  to  God,  and  only  their  intercession  is 
invoked.  In  the  authorized  litanies  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  saints  are  indeed  invoked,  but  nothing 
of  them  is  asked  but  their  prayers  for  us,  which  is  no  more 
than  we  all  ask  daily  of  our  pastors,  of  our  friends,  and  of 
one  another,  and  why  may  we  not  ask  as  much  of  a  saint  in 
heaven  as  of  a  sinful  mortal  on  earth  ?  Is  the  saint  less 
living,  or  less  dear  to  God  ? 

But  saint-worship  does  not  simply  spring  from  the  ex- 
uberance of  Catholic  piety,  is  not  simply  an  instinct  or 
spontaneous  outburst  of  the  Catholic  heart ;  it  has  a  reason 
in  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  religion,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
found philosophy  in  it,  undreamed  of  by  those  who  neglect 
it.  It  is  no  excresence  on  the  Christian  religion,  no  corrup- 
tion of  the  simplicity  of  primitive  worship,  but  a  normal 
development  which  has  its  root  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
Christian  system,  or  the  divine  plan  of  creation,  redemp- 
tion, and  glorification.  It  is  defensible  not  only  to  pious 
aflfection,  but  to  the  understanding,  and  rests  on  the  deep- 
est philosophical  and  theological  principles  that  we  know 
either  by  reason  or  revelation.  The  Christian  religion  is 
catholic,  all  its  principles  are  catholic,  and  for  evBry  thing 
in  it  or  pertaining  to  it  there  is  a  catholic  reason.  Catholic 
means  whole,  and  universal,  because  it  embraces  the  whole. 
The  Christian   religion  is  a  systematic  whole,  and  all  its 

¥art8  cohere  and  are  inseparable  parts  of  a  complete  whole, 
'he  catechism  is  supremely  logical,  is  a  dialectic  whole,  and 
no  part  can  be  denied  without  denying  the  whole. 

The  worship  of  the  saints  does  not  stand  alone,  but  rests 
on  a  principle  as  universal,  as  integral,  and  as  essential  as 
the  worship  of  God.  The  command,  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  rests  on  the  same  principle  or  ground  as  tlie  com- 
mand, love  God.  There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  may 
consider  saint-worship.  The  first,  as  the  worship  of  God  in 
his  saints;  the  second,  as  the  worship  of  the  saints  for  what 
they  are  personally,  or  what  nature  and  they,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  have  made  themselves. 

IL  No  one  can  be  at  all  familiar  with  the  Holy  Script- 
ures without  being  struck  with  the  frequency  and  loving 
manner  in  which  our  God  calls  upon  us  to  worship  him  in 
his  works^  both  in  the  material  universe  and  in  his  saints. 
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[The  Psalms  of  David  especially  are  fnll  of  these  toncliing 

P  invitations. 

There  is  a  pi-ofound  pWlosophy,  as  well  aa  true  and  evi- 
dent piety  in  bucIi  worship.  God  ie  in  his  creatures  as  well 
ae  they  in  him.  It  is  he  who  creates  all  things  from  noth- 
ing by  the  power  of  his  own  word,  and  all  creatures  exist  by 
him,  and  in  bim  have  their  beinp.  The  pantheist  has  a 
truth,  a  great  truth,  but  unhappily  be  misinterprets  and 
misaprtlies  it.     His  truth  is.  that  God  is  immanent  as  first 

»  cause  m  all  his  works ;  his  error  is  in  identifying  his  works 
with  himself,  in  denying  their  real  substantial' existence. 
Grod  does  not  create  existences  as  innn  makes  a  watch, 
which,  when  wound  np  may  be  left  to  go  of  itself.  He  re- 
mains always  efficaciously  present  in  them,  and  it  is  his  crea- 
tive act  tliat  calls  and  continues  them  in  existence, and  gives 
them  their  life  and  activity.  Henco  the  apostle  tells  ns, 
"  In  him  we  live,  and  move  and  are,"  or  liave  our  being, 
which  is  literally  true.  No  creature  has  its  being  in  itself, 
for  any  existence  that  has  its  being  in  itself,  is  aelf-existcnt 
and  therefore  God.  The  creature  exists  from  God,  and 
therefore  has  Its  being  in  God,  or  God  in  its  being.  Noth- 
ing exists  without  being,  and  as  God  is  the  universal,  etei"- 
nal,  immutable,  and  only  being,  every  creature  does  and 
must  in  it^  degree  participate  of  God,  and  be  in  a  partici- 
pated sense  divine. 

This  is  the  truth  which  the  pantheist  misapprehends  and 

misapplies.     The  creitture  is  not  God.  any  more  than  the 

I  act  is  the  actor,  but  in  like  manner  as  the  act  is  only  by  the 

ictor,  and  the  actor  enters  into  the  act,  so  does  God  enter 

)  his  creature,  and  it  existe  only  by  participating  of  his 

King.   I  shall,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  worship  of  the 

KtaintSjin  reference  to  their  ownpereonal  merits  or  worth,  show 

^Juit  creaturea  have  a  substantial  existence  distinguishable, 

tbongb  inseparable,  from  God,  and  are,  as  philosophers  say, 

"cond  causes,  capable  through  the  efficacy  of  the  hrst  cause, 

acting  from  their  own  central  life  or  activity.     Here, 

sver,  I  wish  to  lix  attention  on  their  intimate  relation 

od,  and  their  participation  in  his  essence.     The  puntbe- 

is  right  in  asserting  the  immanence  of  the  creative  act, 

J  so  far  tlie  identity  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  but 

ong  in  supposing  bim  directly  immanent  as  being,  instead 

of  being  immanent  only  through  the  medium  of  his  creative 

"~t,  or  in  the  respect  that  the  actor  enters  into  his  act,  or 

3  act  necessarily  partakes  of  the  essouce  of  the  actor.    He 
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is  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  creatnre  has  in 
himself,  in  the  secondary  and  relative  sense,  no  real  action 
•or  productive  force.  By  virtue  of  the  creative  act  of  God 
every  creature  participates  of  the  divine  being  or  essence, 
and  as  God  in  his  essence  is  triune,  all  his  creatures  in  some 
sense  reproduce  or  imitate,  each  in  its  order  or  decree,  the 
holy  and  ineffable  Trinity.  Hence  it  is  that  all  religions  and 
all  philosophers  recognize  in  some  form  the  sacred  Triad. 
It  enters  mto  all  things,  into  the  human  mind,  into  the 
human  heart,  and  is  the  real  type  and  basis  in  reasoning  of 
what  logicians  call  syllogism.  Many  a  syllogism  has  been 
constructed  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  the  Trinity, 
but  if  there  were  no  Trinity,  the  syllogism  itself  would  be 
false  ;  in  like  manner  as  if  there  was  no  God,  there  could 
be  no  atheist.  The  creature  partakes  of,  and  in  some  man- 
ner conceals,  the  divine  essence.  The  creature,  or  the  par- 
ticipant, is  not  God,  but  that  which  is  participated  by  the 
creature  is  God,  is  literally,  and  truly  the  divine  essence. 
As  God  in  his  very  essence  is  the  being,  as  distinguished 
from  the  substantive  existence,  of  every  creature,  he  can  be 
worshipped  without  idolatry  in  every  thing  he  has  made. 
God  is  everywhere  and  in  every  thing,  and  nothing  is  with- 
out him,  and  everywhere  and  in  every  thing  he  is  God,  and 
to  be  worshipped  as  such. 

Moreover,  we  know  and  can,  till  glorified,  know,  and 
therefore  worship  God  only  through  the  medium  of  his 
works,  his  works  of  creation  and  revelation.  We  do  not 
and  cannot  know  God  in  this  life  as  he  is  in  himself,  we 
<5an  know  him  only  as  he  enters  into  his  works  and  mani- 
fests himself  through  them,  his  works  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  and  our  Lord  rebukes  those  who  worahip  they  know 
not  what.  All  such  worship  is  superstition,  as  Saint  Paul 
implies,  when  he  accuses  the  Athenians  of  superstition  in 
erecting  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God.  God  seeks  to  be 
worshipped  by  those  who  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  God  manifest  in  creation  and  of  whom  all  creatures 
participate  is  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  infinitely 
more  tnan  creatures  maniiest,  but  we  know  him  only  as 
he  manifests  himself,  and  only  so  much  of  him  as  he  mani- 
fests through  them.  We  know  they  do  not  exhaust  him, 
that  he  is  beyond  and  above  them,  beyond  and  above  all 
that  the  Gospel  even  reveals  of  him,  but  in  the  respect  that 
he  transcends  them,  he  is  to  us  superintelligible,  and  we  can 
worship  him  only  as  he  manifests  himself  in  and  through 
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tlieiu,  Tliivmeh  thein, — nature  and  grace, — we  know  lie  is 
and  is  infinitely  more  tlian  tliey  reveal  but  it  is  only  in 
them  that  we,  as  it  were,  touch  iiim,  and  lay  our  he^ds  on 
his  boBom,  or  prostrate  ourselves  before  him  and  kiss  his 
feet. 

AH  things  partake  of  him,  and  hence  in  all  things  is 
something  sacred  and  divine,  and  this  teaches  us  that  notli- 
ing  IB  to  be  contemned  or  despised.  Something,  if  I  may 
set  fipeak,  of  God  enters  into  every  creature,  into  the  aniniiil, 
the  plant,  the  mineral,  or  as  men  sav,  brute  matter.  All  is 
instinct  with  life  and  activity,  and  m  all  life  and  activity  is 
present  the  power  and  goodneaa,  the  very  being  of  God,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver.  Hence  the  sympathy  of  all  great 
saints  with  the  lower  creation,  and  the  sort  of  brotherhood 
with  man  which  Saint  Francis  of  Aesiei  recognized  in  animals, 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  the  humble  worm, — a  brolherlniod 
authorized  by  the  profonndest  philosophy  as  well  as  by  the 
most  ardent  and  diffusive  charity.  In  a  word,  God  is  in  the 
worm,  tho  sparrow,  the  lamb,  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  ruby, 
the  diamond,  as  in  man  and  angels,  and  the  true  lover  of 
God  delighte  to  trace  him  in  all  things,  and  in  all  to  render 
him  homage. 

Out  of  this  profound  truth  tliat  God  is  everywhere  and 

in  every  tiling  have  sprung  all  the  beautiful  and  graceful 

mythologies  of  the  ancient  gentile  world.     The  error  of 

those  mytJiologies  was,  that  they  mistook  the  pai-ticipant  for 

the  participated,  or  confounded  the  creature  with  the  Creatxir. 

Instead  ot  seeing  the  one  creative  divinity  in  every  fountain' 

and  grove,  they  people  the  fountain  and  grove  witli  nymphs 

and  naiads,  dryads  and  hamadryads,  and  make  every  exist- 

enee  a  divinity,  and  worship  the  rivers  and  tlie  ocean,  the 

winds  and  the  storms,  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  "four 

footed  beasts  and  creeping  things,"  and  give  to  the  creature 

tlie  glory  due  only  to  the  Creator,     The  gentiles  were  in- 

.  excusable,  they  blinded  themselves,  for  the  true  God  was 

I  known,  since  the  invisible  tAings  of  him,  even  his  eterneU 

tjwtoer  and  Oodhead,  are  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 

n  tiearly  seen,  letTig  vjiderstood  ly  the  things  that  are  made, 

I  yet  in  all  those  mythologies  the  worship  of  nature,  its  vari- 

I  0U8  objects,  and  its  generative  and  destructive  forces,  which 

I  gave  birth  to  the  moat  obscene  and  abominable  rites,  wem 

I  at  bottom  only  the  perversion  of  the  truth  that  God  is  in 

I  hie  works  ana  is  to  be  worshipped  in  them,  and  the  con- 

I  fusion  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator.     The  worship  of 
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God  in  his  works,  especially  in  his  saints,  was  older  than  any 
mythology,  as  truth  is  always  older  than  its  abuse  or  perver- 
sion. At  the  bottom  of  all  mythologies  and  of  all  idolatries 
you  will  find  pantheism,  if  you  look  deep  enough. 

Piety,  the  true  religious  spirit,  seeks  God  everywhere  and 
in  every  thing,  and  prostrates  itself  in  worship,  wherever  it 
finds  him.  For  it,  nature,  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts,  is 
a  temple  of  the  Most  Hiffh,  filled  with  his  shetritiah^  or 
glory.  And  in  which  of  his  works  does  he  more  clearly 
reveal  himself  than  in  his  saints  ?  The  saint  is  a  far  higher 
creation  than  external  nature,  and  a  single  saint  is  more  than 
the  whole  external  universe,  for  in  the  saint  is  completed 
the  work  of  which  nature  is  only  the  initial  part.  The  saint 
participates  of  God  as  creator,  redeemer,  sanctifier,  and 
glorifier.  He  manifests  God  in  both  his  works  of  nature 
and  of  grace,  in  his  initial  and  completed  works,  and  is  tlie 
highest  and  most  perfect  manifestation  of  his  divinity. 
How  then,  without  knowing  him  in  his  saints,  are  we  to  at- 
tain to  our  highest  and  fullest  knowledge  of  him  ?  or  how 
without  worshipping  him  in  his  saints,  can  we  give  him  the 
worship  that  is  his  aue,  or  that  fills  and  satisfies  the  heart 
of  the  worshipper? 

The  saint  is  a  man  sanctified,  and  he  is  sanctified  and 
made  a  saint  by  the  incarnate  God,  and  the  humanity, 
hypostatically  united  to  the  Word  in  tlie  Incarnation  is  it- 
self, in  union  with  the  Word,  from  whom  it  is  inseparable, 
an  object  of  worship,  and  we  are  to  worsliip  the  Son  incar- 
nated as  we  worship  the  Father.  The  saint  participates  of 
the  Son  in  his  humanity  this  it  participates  of  him  in  his 
divinity,  and  therefore  to  give  a  full  and  complete  worship 
to  the  Son,  and  to  God,  we  must  worship  him  in  the  saint, 
and  more  especially  in  her,  in  whose  chaste  womb  the  sacred 
humanity  was  taken,  the  queen  or  most  perfect  of  all  saints. 

We  do  not  invoke  the  intercession  of  saints  because  they 
are  nearer  to  us  tlian  God,  but  for  a  reason  whicli  will  here- 
after be  given.  The  saints  arc  not  nearer  to  us  than  God, 
nor  so  near.  They  are  not  more  compassionate  or  more 
readily  touched  by  our  infirmities,  or  more  disposed  to  aid 
us  than  is  God  himself.  They  do  not  and  cannot  interpose 
between  us  and  God,  and  however  ready  they  may  be  to 
succor  us,  their  readiness  as  their  power  comes  from  God, 
and  from  him  alone.  Nothing  cjin  be  nearer  to  us  than 
God,  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
vivi/nuSy  movemury  et  sumus.     No  creature  Ciin  be  more 
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-(lompassiouatc  or  ready  to  succor  us  tlwii  dmi  limiself,  wlio 
60  loved  us  that  while  we  were  yet  ainners  he  g;ive  Lis  only 
leRotten  Son  to  die  on  f  lie  cross,  that  we  nilght  have  eternal 
life  and  uot  periah  everlastingly.  He  loves  us  with  an  in- 
finite love,  compassionates  as  with  an  infinite  compassion ; 
no  mother  can  care  so  tenderly  for  her  sucking  child  aa  he 
cares  fur  ns,  und  not  even  Mary  can  so  earnestly  desire  onr 
Balvation  as  he  does.  We  must  never  confound  the  justness 
of  a  practice  with  the  reasons  sometimes  alleged  in  its  de- 
fence. 

The  principle  of  all  saint-worship  is  primarily  in  tlie  fact 
tlmt  God  is  really  and  truly  in  his  works,  in  all  liis  works, 
but  more  especially  in  his  aaints ;  and  he  is  to  be  worsbipped 
wherever  lie  is,  not  alone  on  Mount  Moriah,  or  on  Mount 
Garizim,  The  only  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  is  God 
in  the  work,  not  the  work  abstracted  from  hiiu,  tliat  must 
he  the  real  object  of  worship,  when  worship  is  taken  in  its 
highest  religious  sense.  The  worship  of  GS>d  in  his  works 
in  the  sense  explained  is  really  the  worship  of  God  and  in  no 
«ense  idolatry,  and  so  long  as  is  clearly  and  distinctly  pre- 
served the  idea  of  creation  it  can  never  degenerate  into 
idolatry.  The  heathens  became  idolatere  because  they  lost 
the  conception  of  creation,  and  fell  into  some  form  of 
pantheism,  and  confounded  the  creature  with  the  Creator. 

I  shall  further  on  apeak  of  the  relative  worship  of  the 
saints,  which,  though  it  grows  out  of  the  worship  of  God  in 
his  works,  ia  distinguishable  from  it.  I  will  only  direct  at- 
tention now  to  the  new  asiject  it  gives  to  all  creation,  when 
we  learn  to  connect  them  intimately  with  the  Creator,  and  to 
recognize  the  great  fact  that  he  is  really  and  truly  in  tiiem, 
and  that  in  tbem  all  we  may  see  him,  love  liim,  and  worship 
hitn.  If  I  am  right  in  my  view,  the  coolest  philosophy 
-comes  to  defend  and  justify  the  moat  ardent  and  diffuaive 
piety,  and  to  prove  that  a  Saint  Francis  of  Asaisi,  in  his  most 
■extravagant  sympathy  with  alt  created  things,  only  proved 
that  his  mind  and  aoul  lived  in  the  medium  of  the  highest 
and  divinest  truth.  All  thy  works,  O  God,  partake  of  thee, 
and  in  thee  are  sacred,  holy,  divine,  glorious,  and  truly  filled 
with  tliy  loveliness  and  glory. 

Ill,  The  worship  of  God  in  his  works,  therefore  in  his 
Bointa,  ie  tbe  worship  of  God  himself,  and  is  distinguishable 
from  tlie  oulius  sanctorum,  or  worship,  not  of  GoJ  in  bis 
^ainte,  bnt  of  the  saints  tbernaelves,  practised  by  Cafbolics 
*ud  authorized  by  the  church— the  worship  which  Protes- 
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tants  object  to  as  idolatry,  pretending  that  it  gives  to  the 
creature  the  homage  that  is  due  to  the  Creator.  The  objec- 
tion would  be  valid,  if  we  offered  to  the  saints  the  supreme 
religious  worship  which  we  offer  to  God  in  the  saints,  or  if  we 
worshipped  them  as  Gk)d.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  aa 
has  already  been  asserted,  and  as  will  more  fully  appear  in 
its  place.  It  suffices  here  to  show  that  the  creature,  espe- 
cially the  saint,  has  worth  deserving  of  honor  or  worship. 

The  basis  of  the  worship  of  saints  is  the  fact  that  they  nave 
real  worth,  and  worth  wherever  it  is  found,  deserves  to  be 
recognized  and  honored,  and  to  recognize  and  to  honor  worth 
is  to  worship.  The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  saint- 
worship  resolves  itself  therefore  into  the  question  as  to  per- 
sonal worth  or  merit  of  the  saint.  Has  the  saint  so  far  a 
hand  in  his  sanctity  or  worth  that  it  may  be  called  his  ?  The 
question  so  stated  tells  us  at  once  why  those  sectarians  who 
aeny  free  will,  or  assert  irresistible  grace,  make  man  purely 
passive,  not  personally  active  in  the  work  of  sanctification, 
must,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  reject  all  saint- 
worship  as  idolatry,  or  as  giving  to  the  creature  what  is  due 
to  God  alone. 

To  resolve  the  question  fully  we  must  revert  again  to  the 
creative  act  of  God.  The  vital  importance  of  the  primal 
fact  that  God  is  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things 
therein,  visible  and  invisible,  is  not  sufficiently  felt  even  by 
many  wlio  call  themselves  Christians,  and  perhaps  nothing 
is  better  fitted  to  keep  it  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  to  im- 
press it  deeply  on  the  heart,  than  this  very  practice  of  saint- 
worship,  so  often  objected  to  as  tending  to  obscure  it,  for  in 
losing  sight  of  the  ability  of  the  creature  to  act  and  merit, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  creation  itself,  and  fall,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  into  pantheism. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  principal  thing 
that  distinguished  the  peoi>le  of  Israel  from  the  surrounding 
nations  was  precisely  the  assertion  of  God  as  the  creator  of 
every  thing  that  exists  as  in  any  sense  distinguishable  from 
himself.  The  gentiles  never  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  unity  of 
God,  and  underlying  and  hovering  over  all  ancient  mythol- 
ogies is  the  great  truth  of  the  divine  unity  ;  but  all  nations 
except  the  Israelites  had  lost  the  tradition  of  creation.  Even 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  noblest  representatives  of  gentile 
wisdom,  you  find  no  trace  of  it.  The  great  gentile  apostasy 
was  not  primarily  in  denying  the  unity  of  God,  as  so  many 
suppose,   but  in  denying  his  creative  act.     Hence  Moses 
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liegins  the  Oeneais,  hj  aaaerting  God  as  creator,  nnd  lie  tolls 
his  people,  tlio  literal  truth,  tljat  there  is  no  nation  so  great, 
wlioee  gods  are  80  nigb  them  as  their  God  is  to  their  petitions. 
The  gods  the  lieathen  worshipped  wei-e  not  creators,  nor 
held  to  be  sucL  The  modern  apostasy  is,  at  Wttom,  the 
same  with  the  gentile  apostafij.  Its  essential  denial  is  the 
denial  of  creation,  whicli  is  the  essence  of  pantheism,  as  that 
of  atheism  is  the  denial  of  God  not  only  aa  creator,  hut  aa 
being.  There  can  be  no  donbt,  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
that  the  germs  of  the  pantheistic  denial  were  contained  from 
the  first  in  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  regarding  grace, 
free  will,  and  human  merit.  For  my  part,  I  am  more  struck 
with  Lather's  bad  philosophy  than  I  am  with  his  bad  theol- 
ogy, and  it  is  some  rehef  t^  nnd  that  so  wretched  a  philoso- 
pher held  the  scholastics  as  well  as  the  councils  of  the  church 
m  contempt.  Protestantism  is  to-day  little  else  than  a 
tradition  or  a  prejudice,  but  in  its  original  and  essential 
character,  it  involved  the  denial  of  all  second  causes,  at  least 
in  the  order  of  grace,  and  hence  we  find  the  really  thinking 
men  among  Protectants  either  tending  to  return  to  the 
church,  or  pushing  onwards  the  pautheiam  to  which  all 
heresy  in  every  age  or  nation  inevitably  tends. 

It  IS  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  canse  of 
truth,  sound  theology  and  philosophy,  that  we  revive  and 
keep  fresh  in  our  mmds  and  heartsthe  first  verse  of  Genesis, 
and  the  £rst  article  of  the  creed. 

I  have  defended  the  worsliip  of  God  in  his  works  by  ehow- 
inc  that  he  remains  as  first  cause  ;iu  them,  and  that  they 
exist  only  as  they  participate  tlirough  his  creative  act,  of  his 
being.  All  worship,  all  religion  is  founded  in  the  relation 
whiou  sobsists  by  virtue  of  the  creative  act  between  God 
and  his  creatures.  Religion  is  the  bond  between  man  and 
God.  that  which  binds  man  to  God,  and  there  is  no  bond 
but  the  creative  act,  of  which  the  worship  of  God  is  the 
recognition.  Deny  that  bond  and  religion  would  have  un 
real  basis,  and  worship  would  have  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  wonld  be  artificial,  arbitrary,  and  false. 

But  the  immanence  (li  God  iu  his  works  as  their  first 
cause  is  not  the  only  fact  tanght  us  by  the  creative  act; 
nor  is  the  fact  that  God  in  his  works  is  the  one  living, 
eternal,  and  immutable  God  the  only  thing  it  imports 
us  to  consider.  We  learn,  indeed,  thus  far,  that  God  is  nigh 
ncto  every  one  of  us,  and  that  it  is  in  him  that  we  live,  and: 
ToL,  vra-fl. 
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move,  and  have  our  being ;  but  if  we  consider  it  well,  we 
learn  also  that  we  do  live  and  move,  do  really  and  truly  exist 
in  him.  God  creates  us,  but  he  creates  us  real  substantial 
existences,  inseparable  but  distinct  from  himself,  not  in- 
deed independent  existences, when  once  created,  of  sufficiency 
for  ourselves,  as  Epicureans,  deists,  and  not  a  few  modem  set- 
vantSy  who  exclude  God  from  the  world  and  disconnect  provi- 
dence from  the  creative  act,  absurdly  maintain  ;  but  still  real 
substantial  existences,  which  as  upheld  by  him,  are  capable  of 
acting  from  our  own  centre  as  second  causes,  or  in  the  order 
of  second  causes  capable  of  copying  or  imitating  his  creative 
act,  and  producing  effects  of  our  own. 

AH  created  things  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
active  and  really  exist  so  far  as  active.  There  is  no  absolute 
passivity  in  nature.  Whatever  is  purely  passive  is  null 
God,  say  the  theologians,  is  most  pure  act,  dctica puria^iinus. 
He  is  act  in  his  very  essence,  ana  nothing  exists  save  in  so 
far  as  through  the  creative  act  it  participates  of  his  essence. 
All  that  exists,  even  what  we  call  brute  matter,  is  essentially 
active,  instinct  with  life,  and,  in  the  order  and  degree  of  its 
life,  resembles,  or  represents  the  living  and  eternal  God. 
All  that  exists,  then,  is  worthy  of  honor  as  resembling  or 
representing  God,  the  object  of  supreme  worship — of  honor, 
not  as  God,  but  as  bearing  in  some  sense  and  degree  the  like- 
ness of  God — as  we  treat  with  respect  the  image  or  picture 
of  a  dear  honored  friend.  All  creatures,  in  that  they  m  their 
several  manners  represent  or  reseml>le  God,  liave  a  certain 
worth  and  are  entitled  to  some  degree  of  worship.  Even 
the  lower  creation  is  not  wholly  ignoble  or  worthless,  and, 
if  made  to  be  subservient  to  man,  he  is  to  use  it  with  thank- 
fulness, and  not  abuse  it. 

The  forms  and  degrees  of  life  and  activity  are  different  in 
the  different  orders  of  creation.  Some  creatures  are  simply 
activities,  and  manifest  their  activity  only  by  way  of  resist- 
ance to  the  activity  of  others.  Some  act  blindly,  as  minerals 
and  plants  that  grow,  the  water  that  flows,  the  winds 
that  blow,  the  lightning  that  rends  the  oak,  the  storms 
that  sweep  over  the  land,  rouse  up  the  ocean,  and  lash 
its  waves  to  fury.  These  act  to  an  end  which  they  see  not, 
and  will  not,  and  move  by  what  are  called  physical  laws ; 
others  from  instinct,  as  men  say  to  hide  their  ignorance,  but 
as  we  may  say,  from  simple  intelligence,  to  an  end,  adjin^m^ 
as,  at  least,  the  higher  classes  of  animals; and  others  still, 
including  man  and  all  existences  above  him,  if  such  there 
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ire,  act  not  only  from  intelligence,  but  also  from  reaaon,  for 
the  Biike  of  tlie  &nA,  propter  Jinem,  not  merely  adfiiiem. 

The  cliaraeteristic  of  man,  or  tliat  whicu  diBtiiignUiieB 
lim  from  the  more  animal,  I  take  it,  is  reaeon,  not  simply 
intelligence,  for  I  am  unable  to  deny  every  degree  and 
form  of  intelli^nco  to  suuli  unimals,  fur  inat^nce,  as  the  dog, 
the  horse,  or  tlie  elephant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beaver,  the 
Kt,  the  bee,  and  the  ant.  The  scholastics  and  thcologiiins 
generally  define  man  to  bo  a  "rational  animal,"  animal  i^^fM 
reason.  Kcasou  is  the  moral  faculty  and  includes  both  in- 
tellect and  will,  sees  and  wills  the  end,  and  acta  freely  for 
at.  The  characteiistic  of  man  te  not,  I  should  say,  activity,* 
life,  sensation,  intelligence,  which  ho  has  in  common  with 
ADimale,  but  reason,  the  moral  faculty,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  K  a  moral  existence,  citpakle  of  moral  action. 

Moral  existences,  or  existences  endowed  with  reason,  arc 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  in  a  much  higher 
.Bense  than  others  are.  God  is  intelligent,  intelligence  itself, 
And  acts  not  only  intclligontly,  but  rationally,  for  the  sake 
of  an  end,  and  an  end  supremely  good.  Botli  as  first  cause 
,«ud  as  final  cause,  he  acts  not  only  rationally,  but  freely. 
He  freely  wills  the  end,  and  freely  creates  for  it.  He  is  not 
iorced  to  create  by  any  external  or  internal  necessity,  be- 
•cause  he  ia  independent^ternally  conipleto  in  himself,  and 
igufficient  for  himself.  He  is  not  forced  to  create  lis  an  in- 
ternal necessity  of  his  own  nature,  as  Cousin  maintains,  nor 
ia  fill  up,  complete,  or  actualize  hie  being,  as  Hegel,  con- 
founding  the  procession  of  tho  throe  persons  in  tliu  God- 
Jiead  with  creation  ad  extra,  contends.  He  cannot,  indeed, 
.annihilate  or  contradict  his  own  being,  and  if  he  acts  cxter- 
.nally  at  all  must  act  as  he  is.  as  the  apostle  assures  us  when 
lie  asserts  that  "it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie."  But  he  is 
free  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  and  to  act  as  he  will,  restrained  by 
no  internal  necessity,  and  hedged  in  by  no  real  or  imagin- 
ary laws  of  nature. 

This  freedom  of  God,  which  gentile  philosophy  never 
understood,  and  which  so-called  modern  science  so  rashly 
impugns,  is  the  archetype  and  grouud  of  all  human  free- 
dom, and  of  this  freedom  all  moral  existences  partieinate 
through  the  creative  act  The  denial  of  the  divine  ireo- 
dnm  m  creating  is  the  denial  of  creation  itself,  and  the  de- 
nial of  all  moral  existence.  The  assertion  of  that  freedom 
asserts  that  God  may,  if  he  chooses,  create  moral  existences, 
^r  creatures  capable  of  acting  freely  under  a  moral  law,  and 
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therefore  of  having  a  moral  merit  or  demerit  of  their  owir. 

That  he  has  created  man  such  an  existence,  we  know  f romp 
the  general  assent  of  mankind,  from  divine  revelation,  and 
from  our  own  consciousness,  especially  our  own  consciences^ 
accusing  or  else  excusing  us,  and  which  we  can  no  more 
doubt  than  we  can  our  own  existence.  Man,  then,  has  a 
moral  nature,  and  is  personally  responsible  for  actions. 

This  moral  likeness  to  God,  in  which  man  is  created,  and 
which  renders  him  not  only  active  as  all  creatures  are,  not 
only  intelligently  active  as  many  creatures  are,  but  morally 
active,  and  capable  of  imitating  the  divine  model  in  the 
moral  order,  is  itself,  on  the  prmciple  already  established, 
deserving  of  honor  and  respect,  of  some  sort  or  degree  of 
worship,  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  a  likeness,  however' 
faint,  of  the  Creator  himself. 

But  this  is  [not  all,  nor  the  special  ground  of  saint-wor- 
ship. God  is  as  creator  actively  present  in  all  his  works, 
but  present  as  creating  them,  enabling  them  in  the  order  of 
second  causes  to  act,  creating  and  sustaining  them  as  the 
subject  of  their  own  acts,  but  not  present  as  their  direct 
subject,  as  Calvin  assumes,  when  he  makes  God  the  author 
of  sin.  God  works  in  us,  giving  us  the  power  to  will  and 
to  do ;  but  the  actual  willing  and  doing  are  our  own,  both 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  grace.  Our  Lord  says,  in- 
deed, "without  nie  ye  can  do  nothing,"  and  Saint  Paul 
says,  "  it  is  no  longer  I  that  do  it,  but  the  grace  of  God  that 
dwelleth  in  mq ;"  yet  though  we  can  do  nothing  without 
Christ,  it  does  not  follow  that  what  we  do  by  him  and  for 
him  is  not  our  doing ;  and  though  it  is  grace  that  does  it,  it 
is  grace  that  dwelleth  in  us,  and  does  it  by  elevating  us 
above  our  natural  selves,  and  giving  us  more  than  our  natu- 
ral power  to  do,  but  it  therefore  does  not  follow  that  grace 
does  it  without  the  participation  of  our  own  activity,  or  the 
concurrence  of  our  will.  The  grace  in  relation  to  the  su- 
pernatural end  of  man  creates  and  sustains  the  subject  as  an 
actor  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  enables  a  man  to  do  what, 
without  it,  would  infinitely  exceed  his  powers ;  but,  as  in 
the  natural  or  initial  order,  the  doing  is  his  own,  and  his 
the  merit  and  the  reward,  or  the  demerit  and  the  penalty. 

The  contrary  doctrine  taught  by  the  reformers  involves 
precisely  the  same  error  in  the  Christian  order  or  the  regen- 
eration that  the  denial  of  creation  does  in  the  natural  or  in- 
itial order.  It  denies  that  the  soul  is  an  actor  in  the  work 
of  her  own  sanctification,  or  in  sanctiiication  the  existence* 
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of  second  causes.  It  is  simply  panlbeisiii,  and  deniee  thu 
creutive  act  by  denying  tiiat  auy  thing  is  created.  In  the 
natnral  order  we  are  uothing  but  what  God  mnkca  us,  yet 
we  are  BOiuethiDg,  because  he  makes  us  something, — an 
»otor  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  because  he  maikes  us 
euch.  In  the  order  of  grace,  the  regeneration,  or  the  new 
creation,  as  Saint  Paul  calls  it,  we  are  nothing,  but  what 
■grace,  or  Christ,  oar  redeemer  and  saviour,  makes  ue ;  yet 
we  are,  as  in  the  natural  order,  something,  an  actor,  because 
he  mokes  us  so.  The  new  creation  is  not  merited,  nor  was 
the  first ;  each  is  the  free  act,  the  gratuitous  gift  of  God ; 
and  in  neither  is  our  freedom  as  secondary  cause  impaired, 
but  really  sustained  and  contirraed  by  the  yery  fact  that  on 
the  part  of  God  the  act  is  free  and  the  gift  gratuitous.  Wa 
are  what  we  are  by  the  grace  of  God,  lint  wo  are  none  the 
less  for  that ;  we  are  able  to  merit  only  by  virtue  of  his 
gratuitous  gifts,  but  that  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  ability 
to  merit,  because  those  gifts  are  precisely  what  gives  ua  that 
Ability. 

Now  it  is  on  this  ability  to  act  and  to  merit  tliat  the  pro- 
priety of  the  worship  of  the  saints  rests.  That  worship  implies 
that  God  has  created  men  substantial  existences,  haa  created 
creatures  as  second  causes,  and  men  as  moral  actors,  and  there- 
fore prevents  us  from  losing  sight  of  the  fact  of  creation,  and 
falling  into  pantlieism,  as  also  from  confounding  the  crea- 
'ture  with  the  creator.  It  is  one  of  our  best  practical  safe- 
guards against  the  ancient  gentile  as  the  modem  Protestant 
apostasy,  for  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  worship  force  the 
worshipper  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
taint  as  creature  and  God  as  creator ;  and  whenever  we  find 
my  one  offended  at  the  worship  of  the  saints,  esjieciaUy  of 
Hary,  the  queen  of  all  saints,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  his 
*onception  of  God  aa  creator  is  growing  obscure^  and  that 
there  ia  danger  that  he  may  go  on  fulling  away,  and  make 
•hip-wreck  alike  of  hie  fuith  and  of  his  soul. 

XV.  I  haveshown  that  itis  not  only  meet  and  proper  to 
worship  God  iu  his  saints,  but  also  to  worship  the  saints 
4hemeelves  for  such  personal  merits  or  worth  ae  they  have 
jujquired  by  the  voluntary  concuri-ence  with  the  divine  action 
in  nature  and  gi-ace.  I  intended  to  proceed  directly  to  con- 
aider  what  is  the  actual  worship  wnich  we  render  to  the 
taints,  bat  I  must  prove  to  my  i-eaders  that  the  principle  of 
Nint-worship  ie  held  even  hy  people  who  accept  not  the 
ihurch. 
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The  principle  of  saint-worship  is,  tjiat  saints  have  merit,, 
and  merit  is  to  be  honored  wherever  it  exists, — a  broad,  and, 
in  some  sense  a  democratic  principle,  in  tliat  it  overlooks  all 
the  factitious  distinctions  of  birth,  race,  rank,  wealth,  or 
position,  to  fix  the  regard  on  real  moral  worth.  The  church 
has  canonized  kings,  nobles,  military  officers  of  high  rank, 

{)rivate  soldiers,  humble  shepherds,  poor  peasants,  and  day- 
aborers.  Mary  is  not  worshipped  as  a  saint  because  she  was 
of  the  royal  line  of  David,  but  for  her  personal  worth — her 
real  worth  acquired  by  her  uniform  concurrence  with  divine 
grace  ;  and  if  more  honored  than  any  other  saint,  it  is  so  be- 
cause her  merits  are  greater,  as  well  as  closer  her  connection 
with  the  salvation  oi  man. 

I  hope  some  day  to  point  out,  the  peculiar  merits  of  our 
blessed  Lady,  and  to  show  wherefore  she  is  really,  as  the 
church  calls  her,  the  queen  of  all  saints.  In  no  way  can  we 
better  learn  what  are  the  virtues  most  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  church,  than  by  meditating  on  those  of  Mary,  and  in  no 
way  can  we  better  aid  our  own  spiritual  progress.  In  med- 
itating on  her  distinctive  virtues  we  may,  perhaps,  learn 
why  Uie  church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  taken  so  much 
care  to  encourage  her  worship,  and  uniformly  treats  with 
special  indulgence  those  who  prove  themselves  her  devoted 
Clients.  But  this  enters  not  into  my  present  plan,  which  is 
confined  to  the  nature,  ground,  and  character  of  saint-wor- 
ship in  general. 

1  have  defended  or  justified  the  worship  of  the  saints  by 
showing  tliat  God  has  created  them  second  causes,  and  capa- 
ble of  concurring  by  their  own  free  will  wnth  his  divine  ac- 
tion, and,  therefore,  by  the  assistance  of  his  grace,  of  ac(juir- 
ing  merit.  The  saints  are  they  who  have  well  merited,  and 
it  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  render  to 
them  the  honor  that  is  their  due.  The  principle  of  saint- 
worship  is  admitted,  and  the  worship,  to  some  extent,  is 
practically  rendered,  even  by  those  who  pretend  that  the 
saint-worship  practised  by  Catholics  is  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion. All  ages  and  nations  practise  in  some  form  and  in  some 
degree,  what  Carlyle  calls  hero-worship,  and  in  which,  in  his 

?[uaint  way  he  tells  us  there  is  a  moral  fitness  and  a  pro- 
ound  philosophy.  No  small  part  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient gentiles  consisted  of  hero-worship.  No  doubt  the  gen- 
tiles often  honored  in  their  heroes  and  great  men  what  were 
really  no  virtues,  and  with  honors  which  should  never  be 
paid  to  a  creature ;  but  so  far  as  they  honored  human  virtue^ 
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or  intended  to  honor  it,  they  recognized  tlie  fiindiiiiiental 
[principle  on  which  our  BainMvoraliip  rests,  and  differed  from 
ns  only  in  its  development  and  application. 

The  modern  gentilea,  or  the  non-CatlioIic  world,  are  f  nr- 
tlier  gone  than  were  the  ancients,  and  are  less  loyal,  less  sound 
.  in  ])nneip!e,  and  less  ready  to  recognize  real  worth,  and  ren- 
der it  tlie  honor  it  merite.  The  ancients  had  right  principles, 
right  feelings,  and  were  less  dry  and  liard  than  the  moderns, 
less  self-sufiicient,  loss  egotistical,  and  more  gcnenius  in  their 
feelings.  They,  no  doubt,  obscured  and  even  perverted, 
what  was  good  in  them  by  their  pantheistic  error,  but  the 
general  prevalence  among  tlieni  of  hero-worship  proves  that 
there  was  still  some  freshness  left  in  their  nature.  God  Uvea 
tod  reigns,  though  men  fail  to  recognize  him  in  tlieir  the- 
oHqs,  and  is  active  in  human  nature,  though  they  deny,  or 
attempt  to  explain  away  his  existence.  If  God  did  not  exist, 
and  as  creator,  there  would  and  could  be  no  one  to  deny  or 
confound  him  with  nature. 

Tet  even  our  modem  gentiles  are  not  wholly  insensible  to- 
the  principles  of  saint- worship,  and  do  in  their  own  way, 
develop  and  apply  it  in  practice.  Did  not  our  Protestant 
'  eouQtrymen  unite  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  President 
Lincoln,  aud  almost  fall  into  the  old  gentile  ernir  of  diviniz- 
ing him,  hy  calling  him,  as  many  of  them  did,  a  second 
Messiah,  tlat  is,  God  made  flesli  1  Do  they  not  honor,  and 
ustly,  the  military  merits  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Roseerans, 
iheridan,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  pi-oved  themselves 
brave  and  successful  commLinders  of  armies,  corps,  divisions, 
wlea,  or  regiments  t  What  is  the  principle  of  this  honor  t 
It  IS  the  principle  of  human  worth,  of  human  merit,  and 
ir  gone  is  the  nation  that  fails  to  recognize  and  honor  worth 
n  its  servants.  Every  nation,  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue, 
lonors,  in  some  form,  its  great  men.  How  many  American 
parents  have  named  their  children  George  Washington, 
[ohn  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Anai'ew 
■Taokaon ;  and  how  many  counties,  towns,  cities,  villages,  and 
city  streets  in  our  country  have  the  name  of  Washington, 
Adamfi,  JefEerson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Webster.  Calhoun,  Van 
j-Suren,  Lincoln,  &c.,  just  as  in  Catholic  countries,  they  have 
ithe  names  of  saints. 

All  tliia  shows  that  the  principle  of  saint-worship  is  active 
D  the  hearts  of  non-Cathofic  Americans,  and,  I  need  not  say, 
8  a  principle  that  does  honor  to  human  nature. 
Batthisienatural,  and  there  is  nothing  religious  in  it,  while 
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the  worship  Catholics  render  their  saints  is  strictly  a  religi- 
ous worship.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
religious  in  the  worship  our  countrymen  pay  to  their  heroes 
and  great  men.  It  is,  indeed,  civil  worship  or  honor,  but 
civil  honor  is  at  bottom  no  more  distinct  from  religious 
honor,  if  we  take  the  term  religious  in  its  broadest  sense, 
than  civil  duty  is  distinct  from  religious  duty.  All  duty  is 
duty  to  God  ;  and  the  basis,  the  fun&mental  principle  of  the 
civil  order  is  precisely  that  of  the  religious  order.  All  true 
civil  or  political  principles  have  their  ground  and  origin  in 
theological  principles,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  cre- 
ative act  are  joined  to  God. 

We  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God,  and  God 
by  his  creative  act  is  in  us,  in  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  for  without  him  we  are  nothing,  ana  can  do  nothing. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  all  human  activity  in  all  orders 
is  one  and  the  same.  Hence  theologians  tells  us,  grace  sup- 
poses naturie,  and  it  is  a  Protestant  error  to  hold  that  grace 
supersedes  nature,  or  that  in  the  just  only  grace  acts,  as  I 
have  heretofore  shown.  Grace  takes  away  no  natural  fac- 
ulty and  adds  none  ;  it  simply  elevates  to  a  new  plane  our 
natural  faculties,  and  gives  them  a  new  power  and  direction, 
as  we  are  taught  by  the  church,  in  her  doctrine  that  our  free 
will  concurs  in  the  work  of  our  conversion.  In  conversion, 
in  justification,  in  spiritual  progress,  human  nature  acts  and 
must  act,  and  on  this  fact  we  have  grounded  the  possibility 
of  human  merit,  Nature  is  not  sufficient  for  herself,  is  not 
complete  in  herself,  for  she  has  in  herself  neither  her  first 
beginning  nor  her  last  end,  and  therefore  it  is  that  all  natu- 
ral good  is  imperfect  good.  But  all  Catholic  theologians 
teacli  that,  as  far  as  real,  it  is  good,  and  hence  the  proposi- 
tion that  "  all  the  works  of  infidels  are  sins,"  is  a  condemned 
proposition. 

Now  as  man  exists  and  acts  only  by  virtue  of  the  creative 
act  of  God,  all  his  actions,  in  some  sense,  pertain  to  the  re- 
ligious order,  as  l)eing  done  by  virtue  of  the  principle  which 
is  the  principle  of  religion  itself.  Whatever  action  is  right 
in  the  natural  order,  or  in  the  civil  order,  is  included  in  re- 
ligion, and  to  some  extent  partakes  of  its  character.  The 
civil  virtues  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  merit  the 
eternal  rewards  of  heaven,  nor  are  the  civil  honors  we  pay 
to  them,  or  to  statesmen,  military  heroes,  patriots,  philoso- 
phers, scholars,  poets,  artists,  &c.,  as  high  as  those  merited 
by  the  great  saint,  who  to  tlie  natural  joins  the  supernatural ; 


Imt  they  difEer  from  tlieni  not  in  principle  or  kind,  and  are 
religious  in  the  sense  tliat  they  proceed  Irom  the  rdationsof 

in  to  God  throncb  the  divine  creative  act.     Moreover,  it 

not  of  Catliolic  mitli  that  tiie  worship  we  pay  to  the  saints 
is,  strictly  speaking,  religious  worship  in  any  other  sense. 
Strictly  speaking,  no  worsliip  is  religious  that  is  not  offered 
■directly  to  God,  The  principle  that  prompts  to  the  worship 
■of  the  saint  is  precisely  the  same  principle  tliat  prompts  the 
civil  honors  paid  by  all  nations  to  their  heroes  and  giitat  men. 
The  difference  is  in  the  virtues  honored,  not  in  uio  honors 

the  principle  on  which  they  are  rendered. 

The  error  of  gentilism,  in  its  hero-woi-ship,  was  not  as  to 
the  principle  underlying  it,  which  was  the  same  with  the 
principle  of  the  Catholic  saint-worship,  a  principle  natural 
to  the  human  heart,  and  authorized,  as  we  nave  seen,  by  its 
relation  to  the  principle  of  the  worship  of  God  himself,  but 
in  the  virtues  honored,  and  even  in  tlie  honors  paid.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  canonization  and  apothensis. 
Canonization  simply  attests  the  virtues  of  the  saint,  and  au- 
thorizes the  faithful  to  worship  or  honor  liim  as  a  saint  i 
kpothcosie  placed  the  hero  among  the  gods,  and  authorized 
Ills  worship  as  a  </od.  To  the  saint  we  pay  only  such  hon- 
ors as  are  duo  to  a  man  who  concurring  with  divine  grace  is 
sanctified  and  glorified,  or  completed,  made  perfect  in  Christ 
our  Lord;  to  the  divinized  hero,  the  heathen  paid  divine 
honors,  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  due  a  eiinple  creature, 
however  great  or  holy. 

Then  again  the  virtues  honored  by  tlie  heathj^u  in  their 
liero-worsiup  were  often  no  virtues  at  all,  or,  if  virtuea,  were 
not  virtues  of  tlie  highest  order.  Take,  for  example,  Her- 
eales,  Theseus,  Bomulus,  Indra,  Wodin,  or  Thor,  and  the 
legend  presents  you  no  example  worthy  of  imitation,  no  vir- 
tue hut  simple  strength  or  force,  which  is,,  though  a  good 
thing,  no  moral  virtue  at  all,  nor  any  thing  for  which  its 
possessor  deserves  to  be  honored,  since  it  is  not  a  merit  ac- 
"laired  by  the  action  of  his  own  free  will,  with  or  without 
be  assistance  of  grace.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  vices,  tlie 
crimes,  the  gross  demerits  ascribed  oy  the  legend  to  the 
famed  heroes  worshipped  hy  the  gentiles,  because  the  le- 

Keiid  is  to  a  great  extent  mythical,  and  these  thingH  may  per- 
aps  be  explained  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  as  symbolizing  the 
Jlroductive  and  destructive  forces  of  nature.  I  speak  here 
■ei  hero-worship  proper,  or  of  men  deified,  not  of  the  wor- 
diip  paid  to  the  gods  hy  nature,  who,  as  the  Scriptures  in- 
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form  us,  were  all  daemons,  or  as  we  may  say,  fallen  angels, 
evil  spirits,  too  often  in  the  history  of  the  world  adored  as 
divine,  as  they  are  in  modern  spiritism. 

The  tenn  Messiah  applied  in  the  public  honors  paid  to  our 
late  president,  so  barbarously  assassinated,  and  a  few  years 
ago  to  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  it  was  supposed  had  succeeded 
in  laying  a  working  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic,  prove  how 
prone  men  are  not  only  to  hero-worship,  but,  when  left  to 
themselves,  to  fall  into  the  pagan  error  of  confounding  men 
with  God  and  God  with  men,  and  to  convert  even  civil  hon- 
ors into  idolatry  and  superstition.  The  heart,  when  touched 
by  some  deep  feeling,  or  acting  under  strong  excitement,  is 
prone  to  exaggerate,  to  run  into  every  species  of  extrava- 
gance, and  the  church,  by  taking  charge  herself  of  saint- wor- 
ship, forbidding  all  private  or  local  canonization,  and  allow- 
ing public  honors  to  be  paid  only  to  such  as  she  proposes  to 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  and  to  be  worshipped  only 
with  such  offices  as  she  herself  prescribes,  offers  the  only 
safeguard  we  can  have  against  this  natural  extravagance,  or 
against  converting  the  worship  into  idolatry  or  superstition. 
I  said  that  saint-worship  is  our  best  protection  against 
pantheism :  I  say  now  that  saint-worship  as  authorized  and 
directed  by  the  church  is  almost  our  only  protection  against 
the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  gentilism,  into  which  man- 
kind are  sure  to  fall  just  in  proportion  as  withdra^vn  from 
the  instructions  and  influence  of  the  church.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  how  uniformly  in  the  history  of  the  world  men, 
in  proportion  as  they  fall  into  a  low  groveling  superstition, 
fancy  that  they  are  becoming  enlightened  and  wise,  and  with 
what  proud  and  contemptuous  airs  they  look  down  on  those 
who  are  really  enlightened  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  real- 
ly elevated  above  the  highest  powers  of  human  nature,  by  the 
effectual  workings  of  divine  grace.  The  Gospel  was  to  the 
(ireeks  foolisliness,  and  Christianity  to  tlie  proud  Romans 
"  was  a  hateful  superstition."  Little  did  it  occur  to  them 
that  the  folly  and  superstition  were  in  themselves,  not  in 
the  humble  followers  of  the  Cross,  the  most  magnanimous 
of  men.  How  true  is  Saint  Paul's  description :  "  They  be- 
came vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  dark- 
ened. For  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools,  and  changed  the  glorv  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
the  likeness  of  the  ima^e  oi  a  corniptible  man,  and  of  four- 
footed  beasts  and  creeping  things,"  though  "from the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eter- 
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Lai  power  and  divinity  had  been  clearly  seen,  being  iindor- 
tood  by  the  ihiues  that  are  made  "  !  The  saiuo  thing  is  ob- 
lervable  now  in  this  age  of  revived  jsrcutiliBiii.  Wim  wliat 
elf-complacency  do  they  who  cull  themselves  men  of  the  age 
lOast  of  theiren]ip;htcnment,  their  science,  their  intelligeaue 
trbicb  scarcely  leaves  to  nature  or  to  God  a  secret,  ana  with 
what  scorn  and  contempt  do  thev  view  tliat  poor  mother, 
■rho  has  juet  bnried  the  la^t  darhug  of  her  heart,  kneeling 
before  an  image  of  Mary  and  through  her  sobs,  exclaiming, 
'Mother  of  Sorrows,  pray  for  me,  or  the  poor  man  liar- 
sed  in  body  or  mind,  culling  upon  the  sainte  to  pray  for 
,  tliat  ifi,  joiTi  tlieir  prayere  to  his  to  God  for  rulief,  or 
.;...,  I      Til ;_  :i 1„  i ii„.i  : ) 


peeiguatiun  1  Tliev  see  in  it  only  besotted  ignorance  and  si 
perstition,  in  whicn  the  priests, — the  homble  monstei^, — 
Itudy  to  keep  their  floclcs,  the  better  to  control  them  and  to 
eeee  tlicm.  Ami  yet  these  same  enlighteued  and  scientific 
leo.can  see  no  God,  but  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  and  can 
telieve,  if  in  any  thitig  but  themselves  only,  in  modern  nec- 
romancy, or  spirit-rapping!  There  is  nothing  new  under 
he  san.  Modern  gentihsm  but  repeats  the  ancient,  and 
nen  believe  that  they  are  becoming  enlightened  and  wise, 
list  in  proportiou  as  they  plunge  deeper  into  the  durknesft 

Snoran^e  and  superstition,  and  we  may  well  say  of  them, 
emens  Atesandrinns  says  of  the  Greeks,  "  they  can  bo- 

leve  any  thing  and  every  tiling,  hot  the  truth."  The  ig- 
lorance  and  superstition  they  pity  or  despise  inns  are  theira, 
iot  oars,  only  they  are  too  ignomnt  to  Itnowit ;  the  moneter 
hey  see  in  the  snn,  and  which  frightens  them,  is  the  fly  on 
he  end  of  their  telescope,  and  the  greenness  that  theysoem 
'  >  Bee  spread  over  tlie  faces  of  Catholics  is  the  medium' 

trough  which  they  look. 

The  principle  of  saint-worship  is  as  nnivei-sal  as  human 
l&ture,  and  the  worship  we  reuaer  to  tlie  saints  differs  from 
ifae  civil  honors  paid  to  heroes  and  great  men,  only  as  to  the 
juality  of  the  virtues  we  honor,  and  the  fact  that  the  honors 

laid  are  by  authority,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  church 

BStead  of  the  civil  government  or  ungnided  individual  sen- 

iment. 

V.  I  have  wished  from  first  to  last  in  this  article  to  show 
tiiat  the  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  grace  are  boTh 
based  on  the  same  fundamental  principles,  and  are  in  real- 
ity two  distinct  parts  of  one  complete  plan  in  the  divine  de- 
cree, rather  than  two  separate  and  unrelated  orders.  In  my 
•lew,  the  order  of  regeneration  is  the  complement  or  com- 
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pletion  of  the  order  of  generation,  and  hence  I  follow,  for 
myself,  the  theological  opinion  that  God  would  have  become 
incarnate,  even  if  man  had  not  sinned,  though  assuredly,  in 
such  case,  he  could  not  have  come  to  suffer  and  die  for 
man's  redemption.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  order  of  regeneration  is  teleological  and  does  complete 
the  order  of  generation ;  and  since  man  has  actually  sinned, 
grace  can  complete  nature  only  by  redeeming  it,  and  re- 
demption and  regeneration  are,  in  relation  to  the  individual, 
simultaneous,  whether  really  distinguishable  or  not.  Now, 
we  know  by  supernatural  revelation  that  God  is  three  really 
distinct  persons  in  one  essence.  The  three  persons  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  the  divine  being,  operating  ad  exl/ra 
as  principle,  medium,  and  end ;  the  Father  is  principle,  the 
Son  is  medium,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  end,  and  therefore 
proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son;  from  the 
Father  as  principle,  and  the  Son  as  medium,  and  thus,  so  to 
speak,  completes  the  divine  pleroma^  or  consummates  ad 
i/ni/ra  the  divine  being. 

God  operating  ad  extra  after  his  own  idea,  which  is  his 
essence,  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  therefore  in  all  opera- 
tions ad  extra  the  three  persons  necessarily  concur,  but  in 
diverse  respects,  the  Father  as  principle,  the  Son  as  medium, 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  end  or  consummation.  The  Son  or 
Word  is  the  medium  of  creation,  and  "  all  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  without  him  nothing  was  made  that  was  made." 
As  essentially  God,  he  is  the  creator ;  as  distinctly  Son,  he  is 
the  medium  of  creation.  Hence  the  apostle  says  by  or 
through  him  all  things  were  made.  Our  Lord  himself  says 
the  Father  doeth  notning  without  him. 

We  know,  again,  from  revelation,  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  the  Son  as  tlie  medium  of  all  the  divine  operations  to 
complete  tlie  creative  act  and  to  raise  man  to  union  with 
God  in  heaven,  or  to  redeem  fallen  man,  and  in  doing  it 
secure  him  a  supernatural  beatitude,  assumed  flesh  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  took  upon  liim  human  nature, 
and  raised  it  to  be  truly  and  indissohibly  the  nature  of  God. 
As  God  incarnate  becomes  the  Founder  of  the  teleological 
order,  or  as  Saint  Paul  calls  it,  "  the  new  creation,"  but  a 
creation  having  relation  to  the  end  or  fulfilment  of  what  is 
only  initial  ana  inchoate  in  Adam,  in  the  first  order,  or  the 
order  of  generation,  there  must  subsist  in  this  new  order 
between  the  incarnate  Creator  and  the  new  creation  the 
same  relation  that  I  labored  to  show  subsists  between  him 
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JUit)  the  creature  in  the  first  or  initial  creation.  From  thia 
»e  obtain  a  new  ground  for  aaiiit-worsliip,  and  ma_y  learn 
bat  saint-worsliip  is  the  best  safeguard  against  tliut  foru)  of 
laturalism  which  denies  the  Incarnation,  and  with  it-the 
rhole  order  of  grace,  and  man's  Bupematural  destiny.  lo 
he  Incarnation  God  abases  himself  to  become  man  that 
man  may  become  God.  In  it  God  takes  upon  him  our 
lalnre,  and  makes  it  his  own  nature.  Since  the  Incar- 
,  liniiian  nature  is  the  nature  of  God ;  not  hie  divine 
Mture,  but  his  human  n»ture,  yet  as  truly  and  as  indt^solu- 
>iy  his  nature  as  the  divine  nature  itself.  This  is  the  mys- 
»ry  of  the  Incarnation — the  mystery  of  God  manifest  in 
he  flesh,  which  no  created  intellect  can  comprehend,  and 
irliich,  if  I  may  so  speak,  exhausts  the  creative  power  of 
God,  which  infinite  as  it  is  can  go  no  further.  Hence,  as 
&ur  nature  is  become  the  nature  of  God,  the  nature  of  the 
Founder  of  the  new  creation,  the  saints  are  related  to  God, 
not  only  in  the  way  explained,  but  also  by  identity  of  mi- 
tnre. 

By  the  Incarnation,  then,  human  nature  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  supreme  worship.  As  Christians  we  honor  the  Son 
as  we  honor  the  Father,  the  Son  of  man  as  we  honor  the 
.  Son  of  God,  for  the  Son  <if  man  and  the  Son  of  God  are 
henceforth  one,  and  the  same  God  is  present  in  his  saints, 
not  only  by  his  creative  act,  and  by  the  gifts  of  his  grace, 
but  by  identity  of  nature.  They  have  a  natural  relation  to 
him.  This  nature,  htmian  nature  itself,  in  the  language  of 
Pope  Saint  Leo  Magnne,  has  been  deified, — d^ificai^,  and 
therefore  in  the  order  of  regeneration,  I  almost  fear  to 
write  it,  it  is  to  he  worshipped  as  the  nature  of  God.  Tre- 
mendous thought !  What  meaning  does  it  not  give  to  the 
injunctioa:  "Honor  all  men,"  and  how  forcibly  it  brings 
home  to  us  the  fact  tliat,  "  if  any  man  says  he  loves  God 
Knd  hatetb  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
liim!" 

It  is,  however,  human  nature  that  is  deified,  not  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  race.  Individually  it  is  hypostatically 
tinited  to  God  only  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ  himself.  As 
'fndivi duals,  the  eainte  are  sons  of  God  only  by  adoption, 
Old  while  their  nature  is  deified  and  worshipped  as  the  na- 
nreof  God,  and  therefore  with  divine  honors,  they  as  in- 
lividaals  can  be  honored  only  with  a  relative  or  secondaiy 
irorsliip,  not  as  God,  but  as  related  to  him  through  his 
luman  nature;  nevertheless,  this  relation  itself  deserves  to 
e  reeognised  and  honored  in  them  as  well  as  in  him. 
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The  itinerary  of  the  sonl  is  from  God  as  first  cause) 
through  regeneration  in  Christ,  to  glorification,  or  super 
natural  union  with  God  as  final  cause.  The  saints  are  those 
who  by  tlieir  concurrence  with  tlie  gifts  and  graces  of  G^ 
have  completed  their  journey,  finished  their  course,  and  at- 
tained to  their  supreme  beatitude,  their  crown  of  glory. 
They  are  united  to  God  by  identity  of  nature,  by  spiritual 
coniormity,  and  the  closest  union  possible,  short  of  that 
personal  identity,  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  and  honor  it 
were  a  gross  indignity  to  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  to  the 
whole  principle  of  the  new  creation  or  order  of  regenera- 
tion. The  chief  ground  of  our  saint- worship,  after  all,  is  in 
the  relation  of  the  saints  in  their  nature  to  the  nature  of 
God,  a  relation  initial  indeed  in  all  men,  since  human  na- 
ture is  one  and  tiio  same  in  all,  but  consummated,  com- 
pleted, or  perfected  only  in  the  saints,  who  are  individually 
conformed  to  and  united  with  God  and  made  "  partakers  of 
his  divine  nature,"  so  that  they  are  really,  in  a  secondary  or 
imitative  sense,  Christs,  and  Sons  of  God,  as  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  the  hyperdulia  or  superior 
worship  which  we  render  to  Mar^.  It  is  not  solely  because 
through  the  gifts  and  graces  ot  God  her  personal  merits 
are  greater,  but  because  her  relation  to  the  human  nature  of 
God  is  closer  and  more  intimate,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a 
larger  share  in  the  honor  we  give,  and  are  required  to  give, 
to  that  nature  fis  assumed  by  the  Word.  It  was  from  her 
that  God  took  his  human  nature,  and  in  doing  so,  he  took 
that  nature  to  be  his  own  nature,  he  raised  her  to  the  dig- 
nity of  mother  of  God.  Tiie  closest  relation  save  the 
hypostatic,  possible,  is  that  between  mother  and  son,  and 
therefore  Mary  by  her  natural  relation  to  the  human  nature 
of  God,  deserves  a  higher  honor  than  any  other  saint,  and 
the  highest  below  that  given  to  God  himself.  We,  then, 
in  our  hypet'duUaj  on  the  strictest  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical principles,  give  Mary  only  the  honor  that  is  her  due, 
and  with  our  best  efforts  we  cannot  so  highly  honor  her  as 
God  honors  her. 

Saint-worship,  the  worship  of  the  saints  in  general  and 
of  our  Lady  in  particular,  being  based  on  the  Incarnation 
which  is  teleological,  or  effective  in  relation  to  man's  final 
end  or  supernatural  beatitude,  has  a  real  religious  character, 
and  differs  from  the  civil  worship  of  great  men  and  heroes 
.as  the  medium  differs  from  the  end.     Being  based  on  the 
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[nciirnation  its  praetiee  tends  to  keep  l'*''i^  and  active  in 
s  the  great  fact  of  our  religion, — "The  Word  was  mude 
lesh,"  on  which  our  redemption,  onr  salvation,  and  all  onr 
hopes  of  final  beatitnde  depend ;  and  almost  univereally  the 
(legiect  of  saint-worship  \a  followed  hy  toss  of  faith  in  the 
tncamation.  The  sects  that  reject  saint-worship,  hardly  in 
'  ■  igle  instance  reiujiin  orthodox  on  the  capital  point  of 
^th. 
TI.  I  have  said  that  it  is  not  strictly  of  faith  thatthewoiship 
Catholics  render  to  the  saint-s  is,  properly  speaking,  religiona 
irorship,  and  I  have  shown  that  it  has  much  in  common  with 
Ihe  civil  honors  which  all  nations  pay  to  their  heroes  and 
reat  men.  But  I  mean  by  this,  simply  that  it  has  not  been 
efined  to  be  of  faith  by  a  formal  judgment  of  tlie  chnrch, 
sot  that  the  worship  is  not  reUgioua. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  theologians  who  hold  nothing  is 
de_plri  that  has  not  been  defined  and  jndicially  declared  to 
be  of  faith ;  nor  can  I  range  myself  with  those  who  hold 
that  the  Catholic  is  free  to  defend  any  opinion  which  the 
^nruK  has  not  formally  condemned  and  prohibited. 

The  church  does  not  teach  her  faith  escluaively,  nor 
chiefly,  fthrongh  her  judicial  definitions ;  she  teaches  it  bo- 
fore  defining  it,  and  her  definitions  are  jndicial  acts,  per- 
formed in  her  capacity  as  eaaleaiajudlca'is,  not  in  her  ca- 
pacity as  ecclesla  docena.  They  are,  moreover,  for  the  most 
>art  negative  rather  than  affirmative,  tell  ua  what  faith  is  not, 
ilther  than  what  it  is,  what  cannot  be  held  rather  than  what 
ncist  be  held.  The  chnrch  received  the  whole  faith  in  the 
beginning,  and  she  teaches  it  infaliibly,  always  and  every- 
where, in  its  purity  and  integrity,  through  her  paators  and 
cloctors.  Whatever  these  always  and  everywhere  agree  in 
^eaf^hing  to  be  revealed  truth,  ia  faith,  and  binds  all  the 
^thfnf  as  such,  though  no  definition  by  pope  or  council  has 
intervened.  Saint  Leo  the  Great  somewhere  says  the 
Brians  wore  guilty  of  heresy  before  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
eondemned  Ariamsra.  As  the  teaching  organs  of  the  church 
are  her  pastors  and  doctors,  she  could  not  be  said  to  be  in- 
llkllible  in  her  teaching,  if  they  could  be  nnanimous  in 
teaching  as  faith  what  is  not  faith. 

I  add,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  that  the  consensua  th^ 
do^orum  is  authoritative  only  in  m.itters  which  tJie  theolo- 
Ipans  themselves  testify  to  be  matters  of  revelation.  Their 
nneral  agreement  in  scientific  and  other  questions  which 
hey  do  not  claim  to  be  questions  of  revelation,  is  not  aa- 
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thoritative.  The  geocentric  theory  was  for  centuries  tanght 
in  schools  approved  by  the  church,  and  held  by  the  theSo- 
^ans  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  as  the  tme  system  of 
me  universe,  but  it  was  held  and  taught  as  a  scientific  the- 
ory, not  as  a  Catholic  dogma.  The  very  general  opinion  of 
theologians  and  learned  professors,  as  well  as  what  are  called 
"  pious  beliefs  "  of  the  faithful,  is  entitled  always  to  respect- 
ful consideration,  but  may  be  departed  from  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  or  controverted  without  heresy  or  rash- 
ness. In  regard  to  faith,  the  body  of  theologians  or  pastors 
and  doctors,  reaching  from  the  apostles  to  us,  are  both  a 
competent  and  a  credible  witness  to  tradition,  for  they  are 
its  medium ;  but  in  matters  of  science  and  opinion,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  depositum,  and  which  depend  on  human  rea- 
son and  human  prudence,  they  are,  if  faith  is  not  impugned, 
no  more  authoritative  than  other  men,  unless  they  nave  su- 
perior reason,  science,  and  eioidition. 

They  who  restrict  faith  to  what  is  covered  by  the  forma> 
definitions  of  the  church,  are  usually  much  inclined  to  hold 
that  the  contradictory  error  condemned  is  defined  to  be  of 
faith.  This  is  sometimes  so,  and  sometimes  not  so,  and 
whether  so  or  not  must  be  determined  by  the  wording  of  the 
decree  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  the  Holy  See  de- 
cided that  Gallicans  are  Catholics,  and  must  not  be  excluded 
from  the  pacraments,  she  did  not  define  that  Gallicimism  is 
of  faith  or  even  tlie  sounder  opinion,  but  only  that  it  is  not 
contradictory  of  the  faith,  and  that  they  who  hold  it  are  not 
to  be  disturbed.  Some  authors  who  held  or  wished  to  hold 
opinions  censured  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  main- 
tained that  they  were  free  to  disregard  the  censure,  because 
the  pontifical  congregations,  being  human  institutions  cre- 
ated by  the  pope,  are  not  the  church,  and  therefore  their 
judgments  are  not  infallible.  The  Holy  Father  has  recently 
censured  them,  and  ordered  the  decrees  of  the  pontifical 
congregations  to  be  received  and  obeyed  as  the  voice  of  the 
church ;  for  it  is  by  these  that  the  Holy  Father  executes  his 
office  as  supreme  pastor  and  governor  of  the  faithful.  There- 
fore it  is  concluded  that  the  contradictory  of  what  is  cen- 
sured by  a  pontifical  congregation,  is  defined  to  be  of  faith, 
whether  it  pertains  to  faith  or  discipline,  science  or  politics, 
philosophy  or  history.  The  encycucal  warrants  no  conclu- 
sion of  the  sort,  and  nobody  I  ever  heard  of  claims  that  even, 
the  church  is  infallible  in  every  thing  or  in  all  her  decrees. 
The  church  has  authority  to  teach  the  wliole  faith  and  all 
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that  belongs  to  it,  and  to  govern  all  the  faithfnl  in  all  things 
wrtaining  to  Ciirlst's  kingdom  and  their  spiritual  welfare. 
n  teaching  the  faith  delivered  to  her  and  in  censuring  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to  it,  she  is,  by  virtue  of  the  indwelling 
Holy  Ghost,  infallible  :  in  governing  lier  anthorlty  is  eom- 
>let«,  and  full  and  ready  obedience  ib  her  due,  but  that  she 
6  inerrable  in  all  her  disciplinai-y  or  adininietrative  canone, 
"  have  never  understood  to  be  a  Catholic  dogma. 

The  European  liberals  profeEs  to  be  laboring  to  introduce 
and  establish  in  the  royal  and  imperial  Btates  of  Eiii'ope, 
popular  or  democratic  governments.  The  Holy  Father  has 
censured  them.  Therefore,  the  infallible  church  has  con- 
demned democracy  as  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  defined 
monarchy  to  be  the  only  orthodox  form  of  govemnient! 
'But  the  encyclical  neither  censures  democracy  norapproveB 
monarchy,  Uemocriicy  may  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
ortliodosy,  and  yet  the  liberals  deserve  censure  for  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  it  by  conspiracy,  secret  societies,  insur- 
rection, rebellion,  civil  war,  and  revolution.  TJie  eQCyclical 
teiisuree  not  civil  or  popular  liberty ;  it  only  censures  the 
false  and  destructive  prmciples  on  which  the  revolutionary 
party  defend  it,  and  the  unlawful,  violent,  and  iniquitous 
means  they  make  use  of  to  establish  it.  The  end  does  not 
always  justify  the  means. 

In  the  syllabus  of  errors  attacihed  to  the  encyclical  the 
Holy  Father  censures  those  who  pretend  that  the  principles 
and  methods  adopted  by  the  ancient  fathers  and  schoolmen 
in  explaining  and  defending  tlieological  truths  are  unsnited 
to  our  times.  Therefore,  we  am  told,  the  scholastic  the- 
ology and  philosophy  are  erected  into  Catholic  dogmas, 
and  all  that  is  left  us  who  live  now,  or  hereafter,  is  simply 
to  recite  them  as  we  do  the  Credo  !  Noauch  thing  is  done, 
or  pretended  to  be  done ;  for  neither  pope  nor  council  can 
erect  any  thing  into  a  dogma  of  faith  not  contained  in  the 
iepositnm,  and  nothing  tliat  is  only  in  the  order  of  human 
Icience,  however  true,  can  be  erected  into  faith.  The  en- 
cyclical condemns  the  error,  and  censures  the  scandal  of  us- 
nrting  that  the  church,  for  ages  has  tolerated  in  her  schoolt^ 
and  professors  principles  and  methods  which  are  at  any 
time  repugnant  either  to  the  faith  or  the  true  interests  of 
faith.  I  am  free,  not  to  reject  the  whole  body  of  scholaatic 
Jieology,  and  require  its  reconstruction  on  a  different  basis, 
iut  I  am  free  to  present  to  my  own  age  the  truth  contdned 
Vol  vm— 10 
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in  that  theology  in  such  manner  as  in  my  judgment  will 
best  secure  it  attention  and  respect. 

In  reality,  under  this  head,  the  encyclical  censures  chiefly, 
not  the  free  exercise  of  reason  and  judgment  in  presenting 
theological  science  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but  on  the 
one  hand,  the  traditionalists  who  build  science  on  faith  and 
maintain  that  the  use  the  fathers  and  scholastics  make  of 
reason  in  the  construction  of  theology,  leads  to  rationalism, 
pantheism,  atheism  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  historians,  who 
would  substitute  for  the  philosophical  method  of  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen,  the  exclusively  historical  method,  and  re- 
construct theology  according  to  their  reading  of  historical 
facts.  An  attentive  study  of  the  errors  censured  in  the  en- 
cyclical and  syllabus  will  show  any  one  capable  of  under- 
standing tho  subject,  that  they  are,  in  nearly  every  case, 
errors  which  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  undermine  rea- 
son, destroy  science,  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society,  render 
all  real  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  impracticable,  and  throw 
the  civilized  world  back  into  the  barbarism  from  which  the 
church  by  ages  of  suffering  and  toil  had  redeemed.it. 

I  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  my  apparent  digression, 
and  my  presumption  in  leaping  tho  limits  of  my  province 
as  a  layman.  Some  honest  people  have  supposed  that  I  am 
myself  among  those  who  have  incurred  the  censures  of  the 
encyclical,  and  I  have  wished  to  show  them  that  in  my  own 
opinion  I  am  not,  and  that  I  hold  the  pope  has  received 
from  God  plenary  authority,  as  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter, 
to  teach  and  rule  the  church  as  supreme  pastor  and  gov- 
ernor, and  that  whatever  ho  condemns  as  contrary  to  faith 
I  condenm,  and  that  whatever  he  forbids  me  to  do,  I  can- 
not do  without  disobeying  God. 

I  have  made  the  remarks  I  have,  because,  though  I  find 
no  condemnation  of  those  who  hold  that  the  cultU'S  8(i?u^- 
toru7n  is  civil  rathor  than  religious,  I  maintain  that  it  is 
strictly  and  properly  religious  worship,  though,  of  course, 
not  supreme  religious  worship,  which  is  due  to  God  alone 
aud  can  be  offered  to  no  creature  without  idohitry. 

VII.  Man's  itinerary  is  from  God  by  way  of  creation  as  first 
cause,  and  to  God  as  final  c^use  without  absorption  in  him. 
All  religions,  the  false  as  well  as  the  true,  assert  this  itin- 
erary, or  the  procession  of  existences  from  God,  and  their 
return  to  him;  but  the  ancient  and  modern  heathen  re- 
ligions, especially  the  Hindoo  and  Bi^ddhist,  teach  that  the 
procession  of  existences  from  God  is  by  way  of  emanation 
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or  generation,  which  is  tho  radical  aediiinptioii  of  pantheistn. 
ano  that  their  return  to  him  is  absorption  in  him.  the  roturii 
of  the  stream  to  its  source,  which  denies  all  individual  ex- 
iBtenoo,  and  individual  or  personal  immortality.  All  the 
ftentiles  early  lost  the  tradition  and  even  the  conception  of 
tiie  creative  act,  and  Ohriatianity, — counting  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions  as  substantially  one  and  the  same  re- 
ligion,— is  the  only  religion  the  world  has  ever  known  that 
is  not  pantheistic.  It  asserts  tiie  proi*ession  of  existences 
■from  (rod  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  divine  creative  act,  and 
tlieir  return  to  him  to  be  without  absorption  in  him,  or  loss 
of  individual  or  personal  existence.  It  is  I  individually,  in 
my  own  personal  identity,  tliat  will  live  again,  either  in 
heaven  or  in  hell. 

All  religion  pertains  to  this  second  part  of  the  soul  OF 
man's  itinerary.  It  teaches  man  his  origin,  but  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  Knowing  and  aspiring  to  his  end  in  God.  Its 
real  minion  is  to  show  man  hie  obligation  to  seek  tliat  end 
'by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  and  will,  and  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  necessary  to  attain  to  it.  All  roligiun  is  tule- 
■ologio-al,  and  has  reference  solely  to  the  end,  to  the  perfec- 
tion, the  consummation  of  man's  existence  as  a  creature 
■ot  God,  and  a  free,  moral,  and  nitional  activity.  The  word 
religion  is  probably  from  re-ligare,  to  hind  a«;ain,  for  a&  cre- 
Ation  binds  us  to  God  as  £rst  cause,  so  religion  binds  ns 

_         r  anew  to  God  as  final  muse. 

^Thifl  return  to  God  as  final  ciuse,  as  onr  last  end,  onr 
mpreme  good,  or  beatitude,  all  terms  meaning  practically 
the  same  thing,  is  possible  only  through  the  Incarnation. 
The  Incarnation  is  the  only  medium  of  this  return,  and 
Jfinal  union  with  God,  equally  so,  whether  we  hold  that,  if 
man  had  not  sinned.  God  would  or  wonld  not  have  become 
incarnate.     The  only  mediator  between  God  and  men  is 

Bie  man  Christ  Jesiis,  and  tliere  is  no  name  but  bis.  under 
eaven,  given  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved.  Ho 
who  denies  the  holy  Trinity  denies  the  Incarnation,  and  he 
krlio  denies  the  Incarnation  denies  the  possibility  of  man's 
return  to  God,  fulfilling  his  destiny,  or  attaining  to  beati- 
inde.^ 

■  Saint-woreliip  has,  as  we  have  seen,  its  chief  ground  in 
tbo  relation  which  the  saints  bear  to  tJie  Word  made  flesh, 
to  the  God  incarnikte.  Their  worsliip  tlien  pertains 
ehiclly  at  least  to  the  teleological  order,  the  return  of  exist- 
ences to  God,  and  beatitude  in  union  with  Idm.     It  is  there- 
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fore  religious,  included  in  religion  as  a  part  of  our  duty 
to  God,  and  worship  of  him.  It  is  something  more  than 
the  civil  honor  which  the  state  decrees  to  its  great  men  and 
heroes,  as  much  more  as  the  cliurch  is  more  than  the  state,  or  re- 
ligion than  politics.  I  maintain,  then,  though  it  has  not  been 
foiinally  defined,  tliat  it  is  religious,  that  every  theological 
reason  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  tlie  question  proves  it 
to  be  really  and  truly  a  religious  worship  in  its  principle 
and  end,  both  subjectively  and  objectively. 

I  have  shown  that  the  worship  of  saints  is  founded  on 
the  great  mysteries  of  our  religion,  and  is  the  best  possible 
safeguard  of  faith  in  those  mysteries  themselves,  especially 
the  great  facts  of  creation  and  incarnation,  which  the 
heathen  lose  sight  of,  pervert,  or  travesty.  Indeed  all 
Catholic  practices,  crowing  as  they  do  out  of  the  great 
principles  of  faith,  nave  a  direct  tendency. to  keep  faith 
iresh,  living,  and  life-giving  in  the  heart  and  soul.  There 
is  profouna  logic,  a  living  reality  in  all  the  church  com- 
mands or  approves.  The  Ileal  Presence,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
is  everywhere,  at  once  a  particular  arid  a  universal  trutlu 
Hence  it  is  tliat  our  religion  is  always  coherent,  self-consist- 
ent, and  when  embraced  and  observed,  is  efficient.  It  ib 
always  real,  founded  on  the  truth  and  reality  of  things. 
Hence  it  is  that  it  appears  to  those  who  study  it  without 
believing  it  a  master-piece  of  human  wisdom.  A  master- 
piece of  wisdom  it  is,  but  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  not  of 
man,  for  man  was  never  equal  to  its  invention  or  discovery. 

But  not  only,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  is  saint-worship 
religions,  and  serviceable  to  religion  ;  it  is  religious,  because 
the  honor  we  pay  to  the  saints  redounds  to  the  honor  of 
God.  We  worship  God  in  them,  and  we  worship  them  in 
God,  and  for  God.  We  do  not  honor  the  saints  because 
they  are  nearer  to  us  than  God,  or  because  they  more  read- 
ily sympathize  with  us,  for  this  is  not  true.  God  is  in- 
finitely nearer  our  souls,  and  infinitely  more  tender  and 
lovely  than  any  saint.  The  saints'  power,  tenderness,  and 
love  come  from  God,  and  return  to  God,  and  are  his. 
Mary  is  indebted  to  God  for  all  those  qualities  and  virtues 
we  love  and  honor  in  her.  Her  personal  merit  is  solely  in 
her  voluntary  concurrence,  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  with 
divine  grace.  The  saints  are  really  inseparable  from  God, 
and  we  ask  God  himself  to  grant  that  they  may  intercede 
with  him  for  us.  If  we  honor  them  in  a  certain  sense  for 
their  own  merits,  we  know  those  merits  are  only  the  fruits- 
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of  his  gifts,  and  iu  rewardiug  them  God  only  erowns  his 
own  gim.  Oarfti-eat  reason  for  honoring  them  is  that  God 
liitnijelf  Iionors  tliem.  How  can  we  be  Godlike  if  we  boaor 
pot  whom  God  Jionors  i  How  can  we  really  love  God,  if 
we  love  not  whom  he  lovea !  When  I  love  the  father  I  love 
the  80U  for  the  father's  sake,  before  loving  him  for  his  own, 
arid  even  when  I  come  to  love  him  for  his  own,  I  continue 
to  love  him  for  his  father's  sake. 

The  worship  of  the  eaiute  is  then  connected  with  the 
worship  of  God,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  k,  that  the 
eaint  hunself  bears  to  liim  who  liaa  created,  redeemed,  re- 
generated, and  glorified  hini.  As  we  cannot  love  God  fully 
without  embracing  in  our  love  all  that  he  loves,  so  can  we 
not  give  him  the  honor  that  is  his  due,  without  honoring 
nil  \vriora  he  honors.  Saint-worship  is  tiien  included  in  the 
worship  of  GoJ,  and  is  therefore  essentially  religious  wor- 
ehip.  as  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter. 

Vni.  I  believe  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  we  pray  di- 
rectly to  God  that  the  saints  may  intercede  for  us :  I  should 
have  said,  tliat  we  pray  him  directly  to  grant  us  through 
their  intercession  the  favors  we  ask  for,  or  such  blessings  as 
we  stand  in  need  of.  This  is  the  fact  I  intended  to  state, 
and  is  all  that  my  argument  required. 

From  the  fact  that  we  pray  God  to  grant  us  favors 
through  the  intercession  of  tlie  blessed  Mary  ever  virgin, 
and  of  other  saints  honored  with  an  offiue  by  the  church,  I 
infer  first,  that  the  honors  paid  to  the  saints  are  religious, 
not  merely  civil ;  secondly,  that  we  do  not  pray  to  the  saints 
on  the  supposition  that  we  cannot  praydirectly  to  God  him- 
self, or  that  the  saints  are  nearer  to  us,  in  closer  relations 
with  ns,  and  more  ready  to  hear  and  assist  us ;  and  thirdly, 
that  what  in  the  worship  of  the  saints  we  ask  of  them  is  then 
intercession,  or  simply  their  prayers.  We  do  not  ask  the 
saints,  not  even  the  blessed  Mary,  for  pardon,  for  mercy, 
for  grace,  or  blessings  of  any  sort,  aa  things  in  their  power 
""  grant,  we  simply  ask  them  to  aid  us  by  their  prayers,  or 
intercede  witli  God  to  obtain  these  fliings  for  ns  from 
him.  from  whom  cometli  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

What  we  ask  of  the  saints  in  glory  is  simply  what  we 
may  and  do  ask  of  one  another  wlille  living  m  the  flesh. 
Many  years  ago,  long  before  I  had  the  happiness  of  being 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  I  waa, 

iriost  Protestants  who  retain  some  respect  for  religion  are, 

the  habit  of  frequently  closing  my  letters  to  my  friends 
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with  the  words,  pray  for  me.  One  day  writing  to  a  very 
dear  friend,  but  who  was  not  precisely  a  saint,  I  concluded^ 
unthinkingly,  with  the  words,  pray  for  me.  I  did  so  from 
the  force  of  habit,  but  I  had  no  sooner  written  the  word& 
than  a  sudden  thought  struck  m^,  and  I  exclaimed  to  my- 
self :  "  There  is  the  justification  of  the  Catholic  practice  of 
invocation  of  saints.     Here  I  am  asking  a  sinful  mortal  to- 

t)ray  for  me,  how  much  rather  should  I  ask  the  prayei-s  of  a 
)eatified  saint  in  heaven,  always  in  the  presence  of  God."^ 
From  that  rrR)ment  to  this  I  have  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
invocation  of  saints,  nor  hesitated  to  ask  them  to  pray  for  me ; 
and  long  before  my  conversion  I  hkd  specially  invoked  the 
prayers  of  our  Lady,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her 
intercession  obtained  me  what  I  needed, — the  grace  of  faith 
and  docility,  whether  I  have  profited  by  it  or  not;  for  from 
that  day  my  mind  began  slowly  to  open  to  the  truth  of  our 
holy  religion,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  dark  clouds  that  liad 
hidden  its  beauty  from  my  view  began  to  part  and  roll  back 
and  disclose  the  splendor  beyond,  and  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  believe. 

But  still  it  is  asked,  what  need  to  pray  the  saints  at  all^ 
and  why  not  pray  directly  to  God  himself,  since  he  is  infi- 
nitely nearer  to  us,  and  more  ready  and  able  to  help  us  than 
any  saint  is  or  can  be  ?  In  reply,  1  answer  that  Catnolics  da 
pray  directly  to  God,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  they  do 
who  reject  prayers  to  the  saints,  and  I  might  ask  in  our  turn, 
why  pray  even  directly  to  God,  since  he  knows  all  our  wants 
better  than  we  ourselves  know  them,  knows  what  we  are 
going  to  pray  for  before  the  prayer  is  formed  in  our  own 
heart,  and  is  infinitely  more  willing  to  help  us  than  we  are 
to  ask  his  help  ?  The  same  principle  that  justifies  prayer  ta 
God,  justifies  prayers  to  the  saints  to  intercede  for  us,  and 
certainly  nothing  in  religion  is  more  certain  than  that 
prayer  is  enjoined  as  a  duty,  and  that  it,  if  offered  not 
amiss,  availeth  much.  There  is  not,  and  never  was  a  relig- 
ion without  prayer,  and  prayer  is  an  integral  part  of  every 
religious  service,  in  every  age  and  nation.  On  what  princi- 
ple does  it  depend  ?  Is  there  a  universal  or  catholic  reason 
for  it  ? 

Every  dogma  and  every  practice  enjoined  or  approved  by 
the  church  rests  on  a  catholic  or  universal  principle,  and 
therefore  she  is  really,  not  merely  called  the  Catholic  Church. 
She  is  the  Catholic  Church  because  all  her  doctrines  are 
catholic  or  universal  principles,  always  and  everywhere  tnie^ 
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Arhether  we  spenk  of  the  order  of  nature  or  of  the  order  of 
grace,  and  all  her  authorized  practices  have  their  reason  in 
tliese  noiversal  principles.  Uie  principles  of  the  order  of 
Brace  are  the  principfea  of  the  order  of  nature,  for  grace 
does  not  contradict,  extinguish,  or  anperscde  nature,  bnt  pre- 
BUpposes  it — ffratia  supponit  naiuram,  accepts  it,  and  com- 
pletes, consummates,  or  fulfils  it.  "I  am  not  come,"  said 
our  Lord,  "to  destroy,  but  lo  fulfil."  Nature  has  its  ful- 
filment in  grace,  generation  in  regeneration  and  gloriticB- 
tion.  Qod,  if  I  may  so  speak,  creates  always  after  one  and 
the  same  divine  plan,  anci  isboth  in  his  ordinary  and  bisgra- 
cious  providence  fulfilling  one  and  the  same  original  design. 
He  is  the  infinite  and  eternal  logic;  and,  though  infinitely 
free  in  all  his  external  acts,  alike  from  outward  coercion  anti 
inward  necessity,  he  is  Btrictly  and  rigidly  logical,  and  never 
illogical,  inconsequent,  arbitrary,  or  capricious  in  any  of  his 
works.  He  never  deviates  from  the  plan  his  own  wisdom 
lias  devised,  never  altera  or  amends  it,  but  carries  it  out  with 
infinite  self-consistency  both  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 
Hence  the  uniformity,  the  regularity,  and  harmony  of 
the  nniverae,  and  the  universality  and  immutability  of  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  hence,  too,  the  difficnlty 
which  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  nat- 
ttml  sciences,  find  in  admitting  miracles,  or  the  supernatural 
facts  of  our  religion,  which  seem  to  them  to  be  deviations 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  of  creation,  inconsequences 
in  the  divine  action,  which  are  so  contrary  to  reason  that  no 
possible  evidence  can  prove  them,  for  no  evidence  can  rise 
higher  than  reason  itself.  Their  difBculty  arises  from  not 
knowing  or  not  reflecting  that  the  miracles  and  supernatural 
facts  are  in  the  order  of  the  supernatural,  and  that  the  so- 
called  supernatural  order  does  but  carry  on  in  the  same  line 
and  complete  the  natural,  or  in  other  and  more  precise  terms, 
that  grace  simply  fulfils  nature,  or  completes  what  is  not 
ultimate  in  the  world  they  study,  but  inchoate  or  initial,  and 
is  no  more  nor  otherwise  supernatural,  than  the  creative  act 
itself.  Nature  is  supernatural  in  its  origin  and  end,  and  the 
natural  is  only  that  which  God  does  mediately,  through  the 
ininisiry  or  agency  of  second  or  created  causes.  There  is  in 
what  we  here  assert  the  principle  of  the  harmony  of  faith 
«nd  reason,  the  truths  of  revelation  and  the  truths  of  science. 
The  principles  of  both  are  the  same,  and  they  differ  only  in 
the  fact  that  faith  reveals  their  origin  and  ground  in  the  di- 
vine mind,  and  is  the  medium  of  their  dnvclopment  and 
application  beyond  the  power  of  human  i-cnson. 
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Whenever  we  iind  any  proposition  or  fact  which  we  can 
refer  to  no  catholic  or  universal  principle,  we  may  always 
rest  assured  that  either  it  is  false,  or  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand it, — have  failed  to  seize  its  real  meaning ;  for  every  real 
fact,  every  true  proposition  has  a  universal  as  well  as  a  par- 
ticular sense.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  great  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  seek  always  in  the  Holy  Script".res  a 
more  than  the  simple  historical  sense,  and  regard  the  moral 
and  spiritual  sense,  which  transcends  it,  as  by  far  the  more 
important  sense.  We  see  this  especially  in  Origen  and  Saint 
Augustine,  though  in  the  works  of  Origen  as  transmitted  to 
us  there  are  some  grave  errors.  We  see  it  in  all  the  Chris- 
tian mystics,  from  whom,  if  we  know  how  to  read  them,  we 
may  best  seize  the  spirit  and  inner  sense  of  religion,  for  they 
give  us  our  faith  in  its  synthesis,  as  a  living  whole,  not 
simply  in  detached  propositions,  and  isolated  particulars. 

All  the  works  of  God  are  at  once  particular  and  general, 
and  every  particular  fact  is  at  once  a  fact  and  a  sign  or  sym- 
bol, and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  sign,  as  significant  of  a  universal 
principle,  tliat  it  deserves  to  be  studied,  meditated.  He  who 
sees  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  the  literal  meaning  deter- 
mined by  grammar  and  lexicon  has  never  learned  to  read 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  the  philosopher  who  has  never 
looked  "  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  knows  as  little 
of  nature  as  he  knows  of  the  Dimna  Commedia  who  has 
simply  learned  its  letters  and  syllables,  without  being  able 
to  join  them  together  in  words.  Nature  is  real,  not  merely 
ideal,  or  phenomenal,  but  while  real  it  expresses  or  symbol- 
izes a  higher  reality  than  its  own.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
genius  to  see  tlirough  the  sign  that  higlier  reality ;  and  to 
see  and  express  it  under  the  form  of  the  beautiful  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  true  artist,  the  true  poet.  There  is  always  more 
in  every  fact  and  under  all  appearances  than  the  minds  that 
stop  with  the  literal  material  fact,  the  mimetic,  dream  of, 
and  it  is  the  good  side  of  modern  transcendentalism  that  i*; 
is  aware  of  this  great  truth ;  but  unhappily  it  forgets  thai 
the  material,  the  mimetic,  to  borrow  a  term  from  Plato, 
though  symbolizing  the  spiritual,  is  itself  real,  not  as  they 
hold,  a  mere  appearance. 

IX.  It  is  impossible  not  to  pity  our  poor  materialists  who 
see  no  existence,  no  reality  that  transcends  the  sensible  or- 
der. How  little  do  they  know  or  dream  of  the  riches  and 
beauty,  the  life  and  grandeur  of  God's  universe  1  For  them 
the  primrose  by  the  river's  brink  is  a  primrose  and  nothing 


moro.  It  symbolizes  to  them  no  renHty  beyond  iteelf-  Tbe 
unbelieving  Juw  saw  in  Mary  only  it  lowly  Hebrew  maiden 
or  the  wife  of  Joseph  tlie  carpenter ;  and  vet,  while  all  that, 
she  was  the  mother  of  God,  the  queen  of  angels,  the  most 
glorious  of  the  creatnrea  of  God.  The  same  carnal-minded  Jew 
saw  nothing  in  our  Lord  himself  as  he  travelled  over  Judea 
and  Galilee,  poor  and  deetitiite,  with  not  where  to  Iny  his 
head,  but  the  CArpenter's  son ;  without  beauty  or  ooinehness 
that  he  should  desire  him ;  and  yet  he  was  the  Loi-d  of 
glory,  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  eartli,  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world.  To  the  literalist,  who  sees  nothing 
beyond  the  letter,  the  sacred  emblems,  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments, are  simply  bread  and  wine,  and  yet  are  they,  under 
the  real  forme  of  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and  blood,  the 
soul  and  divinity,  of  the  incarnate  God  who  gave  himself 
for  lis.  Catholicity  teaches  and  finds,  so  to  speaic,  the  Real 
Presence  everywhere,  in  every  thing;  al!  fact«,  all  events, 
each  in  its  own  order  and  degree,  are  symbols  of  truths  tJiat 
iiilimtely  transuend  them,  and  the  elect  soul  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Ghoat  ie  i-eally  joined  by  faith  to  tnat  world  of 
inconceivable  joy  and  bliss  which  awaits  tlio  just,  and  is  the 
beatitude  of  the  saints;  "for  faith,"  says  tlie  apostle,  "is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen  " — arguTnentum  ncm  apparentmm. 

In  the  great  truth  I  here  insist  upon,  is  the  key  to  the 
marvellous  wisdom  even  in  things  of  the  world  so  often 
met  with  in  tlie  saints  wlio  live  wholly  retired  and  in  soli- 
tude. Tliese  men  spend  not  their  lives  in  forming  acquaint- 
ance with  mere  outward  facts,  or  with  the  productions  of 
other  men's  brains.  They  meditate  on  the  facts  before  tliem, 
penetrate  their  meaning,  and  grasp  the  universal  truth  they 
symbolize.  A  soul  that  has  learned  to  meditate  finds  all 
nature  opened,  nuveiled  to  its  view,  and  finds  everywhere 
matter  enough  to  charm,  to  delight,  to  instruct,  to  edify,  and 
elevate  it  for  vears  in  a  single  spear  of  grass,  for  to  the  heart 
opened  by  futh,  it  is  full  of  God,  and  God  is  the  fountain 
or  all  science,  wisdom,  life  and  joy.  It  is  not  that  the  holy 
man  is  supernaturally  or  miraculously  insti'ucted  in  a  special 
manner,  but  that  he  looks  beneath  and  beyond  the  literal 
fact,  penetrates  the  symbol,  and  tinds  himself  in  living  rela- 
tion with  a  nigher  and  broader  order  of  truth.  Mere  ex- 
ternal facts  give  us  knowledge  and  wisdom  only  as  we 
meditate  thein  and  penetrate  their  meaning.  Animals  have 
as  keen  senses  as  men,  and  often  keener,  and  they  have  bu- 
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fore  them  as  broad  a  range  of  sensible  facts,  but  they  lack 
the  mind  that  sees  in  the  sensible  fact  the  sign  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  truth,  and  that  can  attain  by  meditation 
to  the  truth  si^ilied.  The  great  reason  why  we  moderns 
fall  so  far  below  the  men  of  antiquity  or  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  church  is  that  we  speculate  more  and  meditate  less, 
and  exercise  our  understanding  less  when  we  meditate.  We 
are  active,  not  contemplative. 

But  I  am  suflEering  the  attractiveness  of  this  theme  to 
lead  me  away  from  the  question  before  me.  I  have  simply 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  fact  that 
Catholicity  is  catholic,  and  that  all  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  tlie  church  rest  on  real  and  universal  principles,  and 
that  in  neither  is  there  any  thinff  narrow,  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, sectarian,  or  unreal.  Indeed,  her  dogmas  embody  the 
principles,  and  her  practices,  her  worship  in  all  its  paits  are 
designed  to  keep  alive  faith  in  her  dogmas,  and  to  realize 
them  in  the  daily  practical  life  of  the  faithful. 

The  principle  on  which  rests  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
is  that  God  uses  in  completing  or  perfecting  his  works  the 
ministry  or  agency  of  second  or  created  causes,  that  is,  the 
agency  or  ministry  of  creatures.  This  is  seen  in  the  order 
of  nature  no  less  than  in  the  order  of  grace.  We  see  it  in 
all  the  facts  of  generation,  the  continuance  and  multiplica- 
tion of  the  small  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  and  in  the 
continuance,  multiplication,  and  growth  of  the  human  race 
itself.  So  universal  is  this  principle,  which  goes  in  the  un- 
believing world  under  the  name  of  development,  and  so 
uniform  and  necessary  is  the  part  of  second  causes  that 
not  a  few  of  our  scientific  men  see  no  need  of  a  first  cause, 
and  recognize  no  action  but  the  action  of  creatures.  There 
is  a  strong  disposition  in  modern  science  to  explain  the  or- 
igin and  progress  of  all  creatures  and  of  the  globe  itself  by 
their  pretended  laws  of  development. 

God  creates  alone,  by  the  word  of  his  power,  but,  without 
releasing  the  creature  from  dependence  on  him,  he  makes 
its  existence,  growth,  and  well-being  dependent  under  him 
on  others.  The  child  is  not  bom  without  societv,  nor  reared 
without  the  nurse's  aid.  It  must  have  food,  and  that  must 
be  supplied  from  first  to  last  by  others,  at  first  by  othei-s 
without,  and  afterward  with  its  co-operation.  Light,  air, 
heat,  moisture  are  all  needed,  and  are  administered  by  na- 
ture, also  a  creature  of  God.  Indeed  the  whole  created 
system  is  a  system  of  mediation  and  intercommunion. 


God  eivea  tlie  harvest,  and  yet  tlie  Imsbaiidmaii  must  till 
^c   eoil,  and   sow   the   seed,  or  he  will  reup  no  liarvust. 
■roiighont  all  orders  there  are  means  adapted  to  the  end, 
tad  if  the  means  arc  not  adopted,  tlie  end  is  not  gained.  So 
with  re^rd  to  prajer.     It  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  it  is  as 
inreasonable  to  suppose  the  end  without  the  means  in  this 
ease  as  in  that  of  tne  husbandman,     God  knows  from  the 
beginning  that  the  harvest  is  needed,  yet  he  gives  it  not,  un- 
tee«  the  appointed  means  are  naed.     In  answering  prayer 
le  does  not  change,  nor  ordinarily  work  a  miracle;  we  ob- 
tain the  blessing  because  we  comply  with  the  conditions  on 
which  lie  bestows  it,  and  are  in  a  state  in  which  we  can  re- 
■e  and  profit  by  it.     This  answei-s  the  objection  as  to 
irayer. 
The  intercession  of  the  saints  is  in  accordance  with  the 
ime  principle,  a  principle  of  universal  application,  that  of 
le  agency  of  the  creature  in  perfecting  and  completing 
ireation,  or  the  return  of  exietences  to  God  a&  their  final 

This  ia  scon  in  the  Incarnation,  through  which,  and 
hrough  which  alone,  man  is  redeemed,  elevated,  and  glori- 
ieii.  In  the  Incarnation  God  makes  himself  creature,  that 
the  creature  may  fulfil  its  destiny,  and  it  is  in  his  huniaitity 
Atat  lie  rodeeioB,  regenerates,  and  sanctities  man,  thus  muk- 

;  the  creature  the  medium  of  the  whole  teleological  order. 

e  see  the  same  principle  in  the  institution  of  the  priest- 
lood,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  public  divine  service. 
It  is  clear  then  that  the  prayere  and  intercessions  of  the 
ftinta  are  included  in  principle  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
Jreatop  and  harmonize  perfectly  with  both  the  ordinary 
tnd  the  extraordinary  providence  of  God. 

X.  I  have  shown  that  the  principle  on  which  the  inter- 
eesioD  of  the  saints  may  avail  us,  is  that  God  in  developing 
ud  perfecting  or  consummating  hia  works  uses  the  agency 
f  second  or  created  causes,  as  in  man's  redemption  and  sai- 
ntion ;  that  is,  enables  and  allows  his  creatures  In  their 
everal  orders  and  according  to  their  nature  to  co-operate 
nth  him.  This  co-operation  in  pnrely  physical  natures  is 
bvolnntary  and  blind,  from  internal  necessity;  in  rational 
nd  moral  natures  it  is  a  free  co-operation,  voluntary, — from 
eason  and  free  will.  Hence  God  in  the  natural  world  uses 
ihysical  agencies  and  etfecta  his  designs  by  what  is  called 
ittural  laws  ;  and  in  moral  natures  by  the  ministry  of  angela 
nd  of  men.     He  sends  his  angel  to  announce  to  Mary  tliat 
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she  shall  conceive  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bear  a  Son,  and  call 
his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins; 
he  sends,  too,  his  angel  to  deliver  Peter  from  prison,  and 
communicates  revelations  to  Saint  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos 
by  a  like  ministry.  He  uses  men  as  priests  to  offer  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  to  intercede  with  him  for  his  people. 

This  is  not  because  he  cannot  effect  every  tiling  by  liis 
own  direct  and  immediate  action ;  but  because  he  is  good, 
and  delights  to  communicate  himself  as  far  as  communicable 
to  his  creatures,  to  make  them  as  near  like  himself  as 
creatures  can  be  like  their  Creator,  and  to  honor  them  by 
making  them  co-workers  with  him,  and  giving  them  thus 
a  real  title  to  share  in  his  glory.  They  who  faithfully  co- 
operate with  him  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and  extending 
his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  enter  when  this  work  is  done, 
into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  and  share  his  glory.  No  higher 
honor  can  be  conferred  on  a  creature  than  to  be  permitted 
to  co-operate  with  God,  than  to  be  employed  by  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  in  his  service, — to  be  sent  on  his 
errands,  and  to  hear  from  him  the  words,  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord. 

As  God  delights  to  honor  his  creatures  by  employing  them 
in  his  service,  so  lie  must  delight  to  hear  and  respond  to  their 
intercession  for  their  brethren ;  for  their  intercession,  though 
free  and  willing  on  their  part,  and  proceeding  from  their 
great  love  of  him  and  of  their  fellow  creatures  in  him,  is  a 
part  of  the  service  in  which  he  employs  them.  Their  inter- 
cession is  the  highest  honor  they  can  render  him.  It  honors 
him  as  the  source  of  all  good,  as  the  giver  of  every  grace, 
and  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  honoi-s  his  love,  his 
tenderness,  his  mercy,  his  compassion  for  his  creatures,  to 
which  all  intercession  is  a  direct  appeal. 

Tliese  remarks,  it  seems  to  me,  remove  every  difficulty 
that  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  view  of  God  to  prayer  in 

feneral,  and  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in  particular. 
Tothing  prevents  him,  if  he  chooses,  from  hearing  and 
answering  prayers,  whether  they  are  our  own  prayers  for 
ourselves,  or  the  jirayers  of  the  saints  in  heaven  for  us. 
Both  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  order  of  his  providence 
and  the  principles  on  which  his  works  are  consummated, 
souls  redeemed,  sustained  and  perfected.  In  either  case, 
while  prayer  and  intercession  are  acceptable  to  God  as  a 
loyal  recognition  of  his  sovereignty,  his  freedom,  his  love, 
his  mercy,  and  his  tenderness  and  compassion,  they  are  the 


greateBt  privilege,  and  the  highest  honor  to  him  who  prays 
or  intercedes.  Man  is  privileged.  HehasatalltimeaacceHS 
to  the  presence  of  hie  Sovereign,  and  the  ear  of  his  God,  and 
by  prayer  is  elevated,  in  some  sort,  to  companionehip  with 
^is  Maker.  Nothing  brings  God  so  near  to  us,  and  raises  ns 
Q  near  to  him  as  prayer.  And  what  greater  honor  could 
Ten  he  confer  on  his  saints  than  to  allow  them  to  take  part 
a  his  providence,  by  interceding  for  as,  and  to  listen  to  their 
prajen  and  interceseions  for  those  who  invoke  them  ?  It  is 
a  great  good  to  them,  and  no  good  thing  vriU  be  withheld 
from  them  that  love  him.  It  associates  them  with  himself 
in  his  works  of  grace. 

But,  the  saints  have  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  are 
completely  hlcst,  their  happiness  is  full,  and  why  should 
they  concern  themaelvea  witli  the  happiness  of  others!  They 
are  in  the  presence  of  God,  see  him  as  he  is  in  himself,  are 
£lled  with  uim,  and  how  can  they  have  any  thought  for  any 
one  else,  or  any  regard  for  those  they  have  left  behind,  or 
who  are  still  nndergoing  their  probation  i  The  objection 
implies  too  much,  and  also  entirely  mistakes  the  nature  of 
the  love  of  God.  God  is  self-sufficing,  and  eternally  bleat 
or  happy  in  himself.  His  blessedness  can  be  neitlier  ang- 
montea  nor  diminished.  He  can  be  no  more  nor  happier 
with,  than  without  creation.  Why  then  does  he  create  ? 
Because  he  is  love  or  charity, — I>eu3  eat  eharitas — and  love 
delights  to  eotnmunicate  itself, — because  he  would  have ' 
others  love,  others  share,  so  to  speak,  his  own  blessedness. 
The  saints  are  not  love  as  God  is  love,  but  they  are  like  him, 
as  much  like  him  as  creatures  can  be  like  their  Creator,  for 
they  are  made  partakers  of  his  divine  nature — divinweon- 
^aorUa  naturm,  and  are  saints  only  because  they  love  and 
{participate  in  liis  charity.  They  mnst  therefore  delight  to 
idifFuse  their  love,  and  desire  others  to  share  their  blessedness. 
Tlie  beatitude  of  the  saints  is  not  an  egotistical  or  selfish 
beatitude,  which  were  no  beatitude  at  all,  but  a  beatitude 
{liat  has  its  origin  and  ground  in  pure  disinterested  love,  or 
^^rfect  charity. 

The  saints  are,  indeed,  in  the  presence  of  their  Lurd,  and 
B  tilled,  satisfied  with  hislove,  but  the  love  of  God  includes 
Hie  love  of  creatures,  and  in  heaven  no  more  than  on  eiirth 
jan  one  love  God  without  loving  his  brother  also.  The  saint 
oves  all  in  God,  in  whom  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
>eine.  The  more  one  loves  God  the  more  does  he  love  his 
brother,  and  the  beloved  apostle  says :  "  We  know  we  have 
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passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren." 
Moreover,  our  Lord  himself  tells  us:  "There  is  ioy  in 
heaven  amonff  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth."  The  saints  in  heaven  are  not  then  indifferent  to 
us  their  brethren  on  earth. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  real  happi- 
ness tends  to  make  us  selfish,  or  indifferent  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  miserable  are 
always  selfish,  and  selfish  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
their  misery.  The  damned,  whether  angels  or  men,  caimot 
love,  and  therefore  is  their  damnation  complete,  and  ever- 
lasting. Could  they  love,  could  charity  enter  their  hearts, 
they  conld  repent,  reform,  rise  from  hell  to  heaven,  and 
suffer  no  more.  No  man  absorbed  in  the  agony  of  his  own 
soul  can  concern  himself  with  the  welfare  of  others,  can 
think  of  their  sufferings,  or  seek  to  relieve  them.  If  it  was 
from  a  regard  for  them  that  the  rich  man  in  hell  prayed 
that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  to  warn  his  five  brothers,  his 
misery  could  not  have  been  complete,  and  had  some  mitiga- 
tion. 

No  doubt,  we  find  noble  cxamj^les  of  the  broadest  and 
purest  charity  in  ])crsons  suffering  intense  physical  pain,  and 
even  among  the  poor  and  destitute,  who  are  in  want  of  the 
bare  necessiiries  of  life  ;  but  it  were  a^reat  mistake  to  reckon 
these  with  the  miserable.  They  are  happy  in  their  charity, 
and  have  an  internal  joy  and  peace  whicn  more  than  over- 
balances their  physical  sufferings.  It  is  a  mistake  to  supposes 
the  rich  and  prosixtrous  who  consult  no  one's  good  but  tneir 
own,  are  happy.  I  do  not  find  that  our  Lord  ever  pro- 
nounced them  blessed.  Saint  Lawrence  broiling  on  his  grid- 
iron suffers  nothing  in  comparison  wMth  what  the  most  suc- 
cessful votaries  of  fashion  and  pleasure  suffer  each  hour  of 
their  lives.  Real  happiness  is  in  the  soul,  and  is  the  greater 
the  more  the  soul  loves,  and  the  soul  loves  the  more  m  pro- 
portion iis  its  happiness  is  greater. 

Hence  I  conclude  that  the  saints  in  glory  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  our  welfare  than  we  do,  even  the  best  of  us,  in  the 
welfare  of  one  another,  because  they  love  more,  are  happier, 
and  are  freed  from  all  care  or  anxiety  for  themselves.  Their 
beatitude  is  consummated,  and  secure.  Nothing  can  destroy 
or  diminish  it,  and  nothing  can  divert  their  thoughts  to  any 
selfish  end.  Nothing  cim  divert  them  from  interceding  for 
their  brethren,  not  to  augment  their  own  blessedness  indeed, 
or  for  their  own  Siike,  but  for  the  honor  of  their  Ci*eator, 
and  the  <rlorv  of  their  Redeemer. 
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But  It  is  alleged,  even  by  persons  who  call  themselves 
ClirUtians.  thiit,  however  well  disposed  the  saintw  might  be 
to  intei'oede  for  us,  they  cannot  liear  our  invocations,  and 
tliei-efore  our  prayers  to  them  are  vain,  and  even  super- 
stitious. If  they  cannot  hear  us,  onr  prayers  to  tiieui  are 
TinqueBtionably  superstitious,  and  not  to  be  tolerated,  ■  But 
Trherefore  can  they  not  hearns  ?  Are  they  not  living  men  and 
women,  even  more  living  than  when  tabernacling  with  ns? 

The  non-Catholic  world  is  tending  everywhere,  as  might 
be  expeottid,  to  heathen  rather  than  Christian  views  of  death. 
They  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  reject  the  future  life,  but 
ttiey  find  it  difficult  to  bring  it  homo  to  them  as  a  reality,  as 
a  truer  and  more  real  life  than  the  present.  Tliey  are 
rapidiv  losing  all  real  faith  in  the  lite  and  iiiimorlality 
brought  to  light  througli  the  Gospel,  and  darkness  and 
despair  gather  for  them  once  more  over  the  tomb.  Nothing 
is  BO  well  fitted  to  keep  living  and  fresh  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  future  life  as  the  priictice  of  constantly  praying  to  the 
fidnts.  There  is  throughout  a  close  union  between  Catholic 
practice  and  Catholic  faith,  and  while  the  faith  imposes  the 
praeticD,  the  pructioe  kee]js  alive  and  real  the  faith.  We 
may  remark  too,  that  they  who  neglect  or  reject  the  practice 
of  praying  to  the  saints,  soon  come  to  look  upon  the  saints 
Rs  being  as  dim  and  as  unsubstantial  as  the  Buades  asserted 
by  heatiicn  darkness  and  superstition,  and  even  to  doubt  all 
real  future  personal  or  individual  existence.  To  Catholic 
faith  the  saints  realiy  live,  with  a  real  personal  existence, 
vitb  all  the  faculties  they  had  in  this  life,  even  clarified  and 
strengthened.  Wherefore  should  tliev  be  leas  able  to  hear 
US  than  we  are  to  hear  one  another  J  fs  it  said  they  are  too 
far  from  us,  or  so  far  removed  from  us,  that  our  voices  cannot 
reach  them  {  But  wliat  mean  we  by  distance,  when  wo  speak 
of  suintawhohaveentei-ed  into  their  rest'f  Are  spirits  made 
perfect  subject  to  the  accidents  of  time  and  space  "i  Time  and 
epuce  pertain  imly  to  creatures  who  are  yet  on  the  way,  who 
have  not  yet  returned  to  God,  or  actualized  their  potentiality. 
When  that  potentiality  is  actualized,  and  their  existence  is  ful- 
filled or  consn  in  mated,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  proclaims  that 
for  them  time  is  no  more,  they  have  entered  eternity.  Time 
and  space  are  only  relations,  and  the  saints  in  glory  are  not 
euhject  to  them.  They  are  united  to  God,  and  in  their 
unison  with  him  are  near  unto  every  oue  of  us,  nearer,  if  we 
love,  than  they  were  before  they  were  called  home.  Tliey 
are  present  wherever  there  is  a  thought  of  them. 
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We  must  remember  that  "  the  commonion  of  saints "  is 
aD  article  of  tlie  Christian's  creed,  and  even  the  Calvinist 
Dr.  Watts  sings, 

"Angels,  and  living  saints  and  dead 
But  one  communion  make." 

There  can  be  no  communion  where  there  is  no  medium  of 
comnmnication.  We  who  live  have  a  medium  of  communion 
with  those  who  have  gone  to  their  reward,  and  therefore 
form  one  communion  with  them.  This  medium  is  Christ 
himself,  who  is  the  head  of  every  man,  and  whose  life  is  the 
life  of  all  who  are  begotten  anew  by  tne  Holy  Ghost.  The 
saints  know  our  thoughts  and  desires,  because  seeing  God  as 
he  is  in  himself,  they  see  them  reflected  in  him  as  images 
reflected  in  a  glass.  They  are  visible  in  his  light,  clearly 
seen  and  known  in  it.  Tnis  is  nothing  anomalous.  Even 
in  this  life  we  see  and  know  things  only  as  mirrored  to  us 
by  the  divine  light.  We  see  all  things  in  Deo  et  per  Deum^ 
because  all  have  their  being  in  him  and  are  rendered  in- 
telligible by  the  light  of  his  oeing,  which  is  the  light  of  our 
reason.  There  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  way  the  saints 
hear  our  invocations  than  there  is  in  the  way  in  which  we 
hear  one  another.  Mystery  there  is,  but  it  is  the  same  mys- 
tery in  both  cases,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that 
we  do  not  hear  one  another  because  we  cannot  explain  how 
we  do  it.  There  being  a  medium  of  communion  between 
us  and  the  saints,  and  they  and  we  forming  only  one  com- 
munion, one  body  of  our  Lord,  being  members  of  him  and 
members  of  one  another,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable, 
more  natural  even,  than  that  we  should  invoke  their  prayers, 
and  that  they  should  intercede  for  us.  It  is  in  accordance 
alike  with  the  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  grace. 

XI.  I  have  shown  that  the  intercession  of  the  saints  is  no 
anomaly  in  the  Creator's  plan,  but  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  providence,  which  completes  or  perfects  his  works 
through  the  agency  or  ministry  of  second  or  created  causes. 
Creatures  can  have  no  part  in  the  production  of  existences, 
or  in  their  creation  from  nothing,  but  God  employs  them 
in  developing  and  completing  creatures.  Hence  it  is  that 
all  existences  are  active,  and  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no 
purely  passive  existences,  no  pure  passivity  in  nature. 

In  sayin;^  that  God  in  completing  or  perfecting  his  works 
uses  the  ministry  of  angels  and  of  men,  or  employs  created 
agencies,  that  is,  natural  causes  so  called,  I  do  not  mean  to 


3  uoderstood  that  even  to  tliia  end  he  never  iocs  any  tiling 
■  immediately,  directly  hy  himself,  without  other  mediiiiiD< 
tlian  hia  eternal  Word,  for  raiiacles  are  wl-U  attested  faots 
in  all  age8  of  the  world,  and  prove,  among  other  things. 
tliat  God  is  hia  own  law,  tLe  Master  of  nature,  and  not  bound 
by  it.  The  age  hae  much  to  say  of  liberty,  and  no  men  an^ 
more  clanioroua  for  liberty  tlian  thoae  who  suppose  God  i& 
invincibly  bonnd  by  what  they  call  the  laws  of  nature  ;  but 
the  baeis  of  all  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  God  himself.  To 
BUjipoBe  him  subject  to  natural  laws,  or  the  laws  of  nature, 
IB  to  enpuose  him  bound  by  fate  or  destiny,  as  the  heathen 
held  their  gods  to  be,  and  to  deny  all  space  for  freedom  in 
tlie  universe.  Whatever  is  fixed,  invariable,  immutable,  in 
nature  or  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  nature,  but  God,  not 
•omething  above  him,  outside  of  him,  and  indL-pendent  of 
him,  but  lie  himself,  in  the  plenitnde  of  his  own  necessary, 
eternal,  and  immutable  being.  He  is  uot  free  not  to  be,  nor 
free  to  be  otlier  than  he  is ;  but  he  is  always  and  everywiiere 
iree  to  act  as  he  pleases,  through  ministries  or  not,  as  seems 
to  him  good.  The  difficulty  in  men's  minds  in  regard  to 
tlie  divine  freedom  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  they  always 
BBiMX-.iate  wkit  is  logical  with  what  in  necessary,  and  eanuot 
ftaaily  understand  how  God  can  be  always  logical  in  hia  ac- 
tion, and  yet  free.  It  may  help  tbem  to  bear  in  inind  that 
God  is  himself  the  supreme  logic.  lo^c  in  itself,  and  the  ne- 
^e8aity  in  the  case  does  uot  bind  him,  but  the  conclusions 

^^ihat  follow  from  the  pit-miaea  he  creates,  and  he  is  free  to 
BTeate  such  premises  as  he  chooses.  He  cannot  create  the  ex- 
istence man,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  be  man,  and  some- 
thing epecifleally  different  from  man. 

6upernatural  intervention  or  the  direct  and  immediate  ac- 
tion of  God  in  the  universe,  which  is  what  we  call  miracles, 
'ecause  inesplicable  by  any  natural  laws  or  second  causes, 

a  the  conception  of  our  llord  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 

Hary,  is  not  illogical  or  capricious,  but  in  relation  to  the  di- 
fine  mind  is  as  orderly  as  tne  growth  of  a  plant,  or  the  grav- 
^.atton  of  bodies  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth.  An  act 
anse  free  is  not  for  that  reason  anomalous,  and  a  princi- 
1  great  value  of  miracles  is  that  they  vindicate  to  us  the 
?edom  of  God,  and  prove  to  us  that  the  laws  of  nature, 
3  called,  depend  on  him,  and  not  he  on  them,  as  from  their 
uniformity  and  constancy  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  They 
thuw  us  God  acting  freely,  directly,  without  the  agency  of 
1  causea,  and  tliei-cfore  his  freedom,  self-existence,  and 
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self-snfficingness ;  they  are  a  direct  answer  to  those  who  say, 
"  there  is  no  God,"  or  confound  God  with  nature.  They 
are  as  credible  to  him  who  believes  in  God  as  are  any  of  the 
facts  of  nature,  for  they  have  the  same  cause,  ana  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  and  are  provable  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
or  testimony.  They  are  no  more  incredible  than  creatioD, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  the  direct  act  of 
God. 

But  the  admission  of  miracles,  the  direct  supernatural  ac- 
tion of  God,  does  not  in  any  sense  deny  or  abridge  his  ac- 
tion through  second  causes.  A  miracle  is  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  oi  nature,  nor  does  it  revoke  or  even  suspend  them. 
It  is  only  the  act  of  a  power  above  them,  and  not  explica- 
ble by  tnem ;  it  leaves  them  to  their  ordinary  operation,  and 
simply  proves  that  they  do  not  exhaust  the  activity  oi  the 
Creator,  and  that  he  survives  them  in  all  his  infinity,  and  in 
all  his  inexhaustible  freedom  of  action.  The  heathen  be- 
lieved in  prodigies,  the  intervention  of  their  gods,  but  had 
no  conception  of  miracles  in  the  Christian  sense,  because 
their  gods  were  not  believed  by  them  to  be  God,  and  the 
God  they  dimly  recognized  in  the  darkness  or  of  whom  they 
retained  some  taint  and  fading  reminiscences,  was  no  cre- 
ative God.  He  was  for  the  most  part  in  their  mythologies 
resolved  into  fate,  necessity,  or  destiny,  which,  as  says  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  "  binds  both  gods  and  men." 
The  Christian  believes  in  God  the  Creator,  Deaa  Creator^ 
and  therefore  can  rise  to  the  true  conception  of  a  miracle, 
and  understand  that  God  may  work  a  miracle  without  vio- 
lating, interrupting,  or  suspending  the  so-called  natural  or- 
der. The  miracle  transcends  nature,  and  reveals  the  hand, 
the  will,  or  the  power  that  creates,  and  sustains  nature.  God 
can  act  through  the  things  that  he  has  made,  and  he  can  act 
without  them,  without  their  co-operation  with  him,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  having  been  able  to  create  them  from  noth- 
ing. He  in  fact  does  act  in  both  ways,  and  hence  we  have 
always  present,  in  human  life,  both  the  natural  and  the  su- 
pernatural. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  those  who  object  to  the  in- 
vocation of  the  saints,  is  in  supposing  that  God  in  the  work 
of  our  sanctification  and  perfection  in  glory,  works  always 
directly,  immediately,  without  any  created  mediuiu,  or  any 
co-operation  on  our  part  with  him.  This  was  the  great  mis- 
take of  the  I'eformers.  In  their  theory  the  Incarnation,  if 
not  expressly  denied,  has  really  no  place,  and  practically 
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jothing  to  do  with  our  regeneration,  sanctification,  and  per- 
iection  in  glory.  The  must  they  can  consistently  ailmit  is 
hat  it  was  neceBsavy  to  enable  the  Son  to  die  on  the  cross, 
nd  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  ehonM  die  on  the  cross 
0  remove  the  abstract  justice  interposed  to  tlie  pardon  of 
be  sinner,  or  to  render  it  consistent  witli  his  majesty  foi- 
Iwi  to  pardon  and  forijive  those  who  had  transgressed  his 
kw.  It  has,  on  their  tlieory,  so  far  as  I  can  conceive,  no 
iractical  effect  on  the  sinner  himself,  in  redeeming  and  ele- 
Sting  his  nature,  and  infnsing  into  hiiu  a  new  and  higher 
ife,  and  enabling  hiin  to  fnlfil  his  destiny,  which  is  nnioTi 
pith  God  in  the  beatific  vision.  It  is  at  best  an  expedient 
ior  getting  rid  of  a  difticnlty  which  never  existed,  for  it  was 
iwaya  competent  for  God.  if  he  choac,  to  pardon  liie  sin- 
BT,  on  repentance  and  reformation  of  life.  That  he  does 
lot  do  60  withont  the  incarnation  and  redemjitiou  throngh 
B  passion  and  cross  of  hie  Son,  is  not  beciusc  he  cannot, 
it  because  he  chooses  in  hie  infinite  love  to  do  something 
r  better  for  the  sinner,  and  to  make  his  fall  the  occiisiun 
a  far  greater  glory.  Hence,  forgetting  this,  we  find  them 
nying  all  mediate  action  of  God.  Faith  is  regarded  as 
direct  gift.  Regeneration  or  the  new  birfii,  is  tlie  direct 
fork  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  is  the  perseverance  of  the  just, 
'  their  final  salvation.  In  all  God  works  immediately, 
2tly,  sovereignly,  and  the  creature  is  purely  pasaive,  and 
..0  sense  co-operative  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ilencethey 
^ect  the  priestiiood,  the  sacraments,  thi'  whole  office  of  the 
bnrch.  Ail  this  grows  out  of  the  denial  of  the  mediato- 
[al  eyetera  of  grace  which  hae  its  origin  and  gronnd  in  the 
^^oly  Trinity,  rejoeting  virtually,  if  not  forinally,  the  entire 
■inistry  of  angels  and  men.  They  are  in  principle,  did 
ley  but  know  it,  pantheists,  denying  tlic  reality  oi  aeconti 
toses,  and  hence  we  see  everywhere  the  world  of  the  re- 
trmers  developing  in  pantheism.  The  more  advanced  por- 
on  of  them  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  are  avowed- 
'  pantheists,  and  place  the  apostate  Jew,  Spinoza,  far  above 
IT  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  an  authority  in  religion. 
XII  The  Catholic  system  is  the  system  of  the  nniversc, 
id  presents  the  relations  of  the  universe  to  its  Creator, 
'pholder,  and  Governor,  as  they  really  are,  and  hence  the 
fttholic  is  saved  alike  from  cither  atheistic  or  pantheistic 
italiem  or  nihilism.  He  neither  makes  man  God,  nor  re- 
Qces  hira  to  a  mere  appearance,  a  inere  bubble  on  the  sur- 
ice  of  the  ocean.     He  believes  in  God  the  Treator,  and  m 
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the  reality  of  creation,  that  God  gives  real  existence  to  bis 
creatures ;  that  creatures  really  exist,  and  therefore  are  in 
their  order  and  degree  second  causes,  and  in  their  own  order 
and  degree  co-operative  with  God  in  gaining  the  end  for 
which  dl  things  are  made.  He  believes  that  when  created 
they  become  ministries  and  agencies  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
that  end,  tliat  they  are  honored  in  being  so  employed,  and 
according  to  their  nature  and  merit  they  can  and  really  do 
share  in  the  glory  of  God  himself.  Hence  he  sees  in  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  only  an  integral  part  of  the  uni- 
versal plan  of  the  Creator,  as  I  have  neretof ore  shown,  a 
part  of  the  universal  mediatorial  order. 

There  is  no  idolatry  in  invoking  the  saints,  for  we  do 
not  invoke  them  as  God,  or  gods,  but  simply  as  men,  united 
with  us  in  one  and  the  same  communion, — not  separated 
from  us  by  death,  but,  in  fact,  brought  nearer  to  us,  and 
rendered  more  able  to  assist  us.  There  is  no  superstition  in 
it,  because  we  ask  of  the  saints  nothing  which  they  are  not 
able  to  give,  or  competent  to  do.  We  ask  only  their  pray- 
ers, and  these  they  can  give,  are  always  willing  to  give,  and 
their  prayers,  prompted  by  pure  disinterested  love,  and 
having  for  their  end  the  greater  glory  of  God,  must  be 
well  pleasing  to  their  and  our  Lord. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  invocation  derogatory  to  the 
honor  of  our  Lord,  for  in  it  we  honor  only  his  friends,  those 
whom  he  himself  delights  to  honor.  Nothing  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  us  than  the  honors  paid  to  those  we  ourselves  lovi 
and  honor,  and  equally  pleasing  therefore  must  be  to  ou 
Ix)rd  whatever  love  and  honor  we  pay  to  the  saints  who 
his  brothers,  and  whom  he  deigns  to  call  his  friends,  for  b 
in  his  humanity  is  man  in  all  points  as  we  are,  sin  excepted. 
Nay,  to  refuse  to  honor  them  bv  our  prayers,  would  ue 
gross  indignity,  a  grave  affront  oifered  to  himself,  for  w" 
man  of  right  feeling  would  not  resent  a  neglect  of 
friend,  more  quickly  than  any  neglect  of  himself.  If  you 
love  me,  love  my  friends,  and  a  graver  insult  you  canno 
offer  me  than  to  insult  them. 

Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to  Mary,  the  mothe 
of  God.  Between  our  Lord  and  her  there  is  the  real  rela- 
tion of  mother  and  son.  This  relation  is  as  real  in  heaven 
as  it  was  on  earth,  for  all  real  relations  that  have  ever  sub- 
sisted subsist  forever.  Our  Lord  was  as  much  the  Son  of 
Mary  as  any  son  is  the  son  of  his  own  mother.  He  too  was 
and  is  and  always  will  be  a  good  Son.     He  loves  and  honors 
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tuotlier  as  his  inotlier,  and  always  will  do  so.  Jndgt? 
in  by  your  owii  love  and  reverence  for  your  mother,  if  Iiu 
i  be  jealous  of  tlie  honors  paid  to  his  mother,  if  lie  must 
:  himself  delight  to  load  her  with  honors,  and  to  sen  uU 
lers  honoring  her.  Judge  also  whether  he  will  count  as 
^_  friends  those  who  refnse  to  honor,  especially  those  who 
ifflect  or  insult  her.  There  is  nothing  that  pleases  a  good 
n  more  than  the  honors  bestowed  on  his  mother,  or  more 
licklyand  more  deeply  offends  liim  than  an  indignity  of- 
red  to  her.  Mary  never  asks  any  thing  not  well  pleasing 
her  Son,  and  nothing  she  asks  will  he  refuse  her. 
80  far  from  detracting  from  the  honor  due  to  God  in  in- 
►kiug  his  saints,  we  honor  him  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
licate  manner  in  our  power,  by  showing  honor  to  them, 
is  to  honor  them  that  lie  permits  them  to  intercede  with 
1  for  others,  and  in  soliciting  them  to  intercede  for  us, 
only  do  what  he  himself  does :  we  honor  whom  he  lion- 
_,  ana  the  honor  we  render  them  is  included  in  the  rt- 
ara  he  bestows  on  nil  who  have  followed  him  in  the  re- 
leration. 

I  suppose  here  that  the  saints  are  invoked  in  love,  and  that 
'  at  we  ask  them  to  obtain  by  their  prayers  for  us,  is  for 
I  glory  of  tiod.  We  may  ask  for  temporal  goods,  if  not 
bestow  them  on  our  worldly  lusts  and  luxuries,  but  for 
I  sake  of  spiritual  good,  or  the  true  end  of  our  life.  We 
in  honor  them,  show  our  love  and  veneration  of  them, 
J  bring  ourselves  into  closer  communion  with  them,  and 
ith  their  and  our  Lord.  Things  impro])erly  prayed  for,  or 
■yed  for  for  an  improper  purpose,  will  not  be  granted, 
Se  ask  and  receive  not,  because  3'e  ask  amiss."  liut  when 
aak  aright  we  are  suii'  to  receive,  for  no  goorl  thing  will 
Lord  withhold  from  them  that  ask  him. 
It  is  not  a  little  in  favor  of   invocation  of  saints  tliat  it 

31B  fresh  and  living  in  our  minds  and  hearts  the  reality 
le  communion  of  saints,  asserted  in  the  creed.  It  makes 
feei  that  we  and  those  who  have  preceded  us  are  oue  com- 
Ruion,  members  of  our  Ijird's  body,  and  members  one  of 
other.  It  makes  ns  feel  that  we  can  still  communicate 
iii  them,  tliat  they  are  not  lost  to  us,  but  can  still  hoar  us, 
d  aid  us,  even  more  effectually  than  when  livirig  in  the 
ih.  There  is  then  an  evident  iitness  in  the  whole  doc- 
le  of  saint-worsliip  as  taught  by  the  churcii  and  practised 
her  children.  It  harmonizes  with  the  whole  plan  of 
ation  and  of  redemption,  and  they  little  susi>eet  how 
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much  they  lose,  who  neglect  it,  and  what  indignity  they  of- 
fer  to  God  and  his  saints,  who  willfully  reject  it,  and  treat 
as  idolaters,  as  debased  and  besotted  by  superstition  those 
who  faithfully  practise  it,  and  delight  in  loving  and  honor- 
ing those  whom  God  himself  loves  and  delights  to  honor, 
and  for  whose  love  and  honor  he  exhausts  his  own  infinite 
love  and  creative  wisdom. 

XIII.  I  have  defended  the  invocation  and  intercession  of 
the  saints  on  the  principle  of  mediation,  or  the  fact  that 
God  mades  all  his  creatures  media  in  developing  and  per- 
fecting his  works,  or  in  effecting  their  return  to  him  as 
their  hnal  cause,  last  end,  or  supreme  beatitude.  Does  not 
this  imply  tliat  the  saints  are  mediators  contrary  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Saint  Paul,  who  says:  "There  is  on'e  God,  and 
one  mediator  of  God  and  men:  the  man  Christ  Jesus?'' 
Is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  from  this  that  as  there  is  only  one 
God,  so  there  is  only  one  mediator,  and  that  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  not  only  mediator,  but  the  sole  mediator  of  God  and 
men  ? 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  only  mediator,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  I  neither  overlook  nor  contradict  tliis  fact, 
and  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  saints  do  really  medi- 
ate, and  share  in  the  glory  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom, 
although  they  are  not  strictly  mediators,  because  they 
mediate  only  in  Christ,  and  by  virtue  of  their  oneness  with 
him. 

We  have  seen,  as  our  faith  teaches,  that  God  is  Trinity, 
It  is  essential  to  tlie  conception  of  God,  as  self-suflScing,  and 
self-existent  being,  being  in  its  actuality  and  its  plenitude, 
that  he  should  contain  in  himself,  in  his  essence,  his  own 
principle,  medium,  end,  that  is,  be  indivisibly  Trinity. 
These  three  relations  in  the  divine  essence  our  faith  ca(k 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  creating  the  world  the 
whole  Trinity  concurs,  but  the  several  persons  according  to 
their  respective  relations  to  one  another  in  the  divine  es- 
sence, the  Father  as  principle,  the  Son  or  Word  as  medium^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  end,  or  consummation.  In  the 
second  order,  or  the  return  of  existences  to  God  as  their 
last  end,  which  is,  in  some  sense,  a  new  creation,  and  which 
our  Lord  himself  calls  the  regeneration,  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity  alike  concur,  for  God  is  one,  and  the  distinction  of 
persons  in  no  sense  impairs  the  unity  of  his  being,  but  they 
concur  in  diverse  respects  as  in  the  first  order,  the  Father 
as  principle,  the  Son  as  medium,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
end,  or  consummation  of  the  new  creation. 


But  there  is  a  renuirkable  difference  between  the  fii-at 

I  order,  or  between  the  proceaeion,  by  way  of  creation,  of  ex.- 

listeuces  frum  God,  ae  first,  cause,  Euid  tiie  second  order,  or 

1  the  return  of  existences,  by  way  of  regeneration,  to  God 

)  tlieir  last  end,  their  ^nal  cause,  beiititude,  or  supreme 

good.  In  the  tirst  order,  the  Son  is  the  medium  in  his 
ivinity  alone,  as  the  eternal  Word,  who  was  in  the  begin- 
I  DiDg,  who  was  with  God,  and  who  is  God ;  but  in  thti 
I  second  order  he  is  the  niediam  in  his  humanity,  a&  the  Word 
I  made  fleeh.  aa  God  become  man.  There  is  one  God,  and 
I  there  is  one  mediator  of  God  and  men,  the  Max  Christ 
I  Jesns.  So  that  in  the  return  of  existences,  in  the  regener- 
I  »tor,  the  creature  is  raisetl  by  the  hypostasie  union  to  the 
I  dignity  of  being  the  medium  of  its  own  redemption,  regen- 
I  eratiou,  and  final  glorification. 

In  creation  Goaacts  solely  in  his  divinity,  for  creatures 
do  not  and  cannot  co-opeiate  in  tlieir  own  production  from 
nothing.     God  alone,  in  hie  own  inherent,  essentiul,  and 
eternal  divinity  creates;  but  in  regeneration,  which  presup- 
poses creation,  the  creature  is  united  hypoatatically  to  the 
,   Word,  and  co-operates  with  the  Divinity,  and  shares  in  tha 
Lel^ry  of  his  own  completion,  and  return  to  God.     This  is 
I  tlie  mystery  of  godliness,  of  tiie  Word  manifested  in  the 
I  flesh,  and  which  fills  the  angels  with  wonder  and  awe,  and 
I  makes  men  tremble  before  the  exalted  destiny  of  their  race, 
IukI  the  glory  and  honor  with  which  God  in  his  infinite 
lluve  and  infinite  wisdom  crowns  his  creature  man.     In  the 

■  regeneration  man  is  on  the  side  of  God,  co-operates  with 
litn,  and  shares  in  his  honor  and  glory.     What  more  can 

1  tlic  intinite  God  himself  do  3  and  well  may  it  be  said 

Khat  tlie  Incarnation  reuses  the  creative  act  to  its  highest 

"  Kissible  power,  for  in  it  the  Creator  makes  the  creature  one 

vith  himself.     In  it  God  becomes  man,  nud  man  bt'cnmes 

3otl. 

Tlie  Incamation'is  the  assumption  by  the  Word  of  hutntm 

■fixture  to  be  reaUy,  truly,  substantially,  the  nature  of  God. 

■  The  hypostasie  union,  or  the  union  of  the  divine  and  rhe 
I  hnroau,  is  by  the  creative  act  of  God  alone,  in  which,  as  I  have 

■  said,  the  whole  Trinity  concurs,  as  in  every  creative  act  of 

■  God, — and  in  it  the  creature  has  no  agency, — in  no  sense 
reo-operates,  for  it  is  God  that  assumes  man,  not  man  that 
I  assumes  Go<l.  This  act  of  union  completes  the  first  order, 
1  and  inangorates  tlie  second,  lint  in  tois  second  order,  in- 
laugurated   or   founded    by   the  incarnation,   the  creature 
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enters  integrally  into  the  Mediator,  and  is  active  and  co- 
operative in  tlie  work  of  mediation,  as  follows  necessarily 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  Monophysites  and  Monothe- 
lites,  who  absorbed  the  human  in  the  divine.  The  mediator 
of  God  and  men  is  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  the  creature 
hypostatically  united  to  the  Creator. 

The  Man  Christ  Jesus  holds  the  same  relation  to  regen- 
erated humanity  that  Adam  holds  to  generated  hnmanitr, 
and  hence  the  apostle  calls  him  the  "second  Adam."  He 
is  the  father  of  the  human  race  xa  the  order  of  regeneration 
as  Adam  was  in  the  order  of  generation.  As  no  one  can 
be  a  man,  or  pertain  to  the  human  race  in  the  order  of  gen- 
eration unless  born  of  Adam,  so  no  one  can  be  a  man  in  the 
order  of  regeneration,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  order 
of  grace,  unless  bom  again  of  Christ,  and  made  a  new 
creature  in  him.  The  birth  from  Adam  is  by  natural  gen- 
eration and  is  therefore  called  natural  birth,  and  the  order 
of  generation  is  commonly  called  the  natural  order,  or 
simply  nature.  The  birth  from  Christ,  or  the  new  birth 
in  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  spiritual,  and  by  the  election 
of  grace,  but  it  is  as  really  a  birth  as  natural  birth,  and  as 
necessary  in  tlie  order  of  return  to  God,  as  the  natural 
birth  in  the  order  of  the  procession  from  God,  and  therefore 
says  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  "  except  a  man  be  bom  again 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God," — cannot  enter  into  the 
order  of  regeneration,  far  less  attain  to  God  as  his  last  end, 
as  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny,  or  his  supreme  beatitude. 

XIV.  Now,  as  all  men  in  tlie  natural  order  were  in 
Adam,  so  in  the  order  of  grace  all  are  in  Christ.  All  were 
in  Adam  generically,  and  potentially  individualized  in  him 
we  know,  because  generation  is  simplv  explication,  not  cre- 
ation, and  second,  because  all  sinned  m  him  and  in  liim  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  original  sin,  as  faith  teaches  us.  The 
Blessed  Virgin,  as  of  the  race  of  Adam,  must  have  in- 
curred original  sin  generically  in  him,  but  she  never  incur- 
red it  individually,  or  personally,  l>ecau8e  she  was  by  special 
^^ce,  or  the  anticipated  application  of  the  merits  of  Jesns 
Christ  preserved  or  exempted  from  it  in  the  very  first  in- 
atant  of'  her  con<;epti(m,  so  that  she  was  conceived  without 
original  stain,  sine  lobe  oriaincUi.  At  least,  so  I  under- 
stand the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  by  our 
Holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  and  therefore  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception forms  no  real  exception  to  the  fact  that  all  of  our  race 
sinned  in  Adam,  and  if  all  sinned  in  him,  all  were  in  him, 
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r  for  tliejcimld  not  huve  sinued  in  hiru.uiileaa  tlioyhud  been 
really  and  truly  in  him. 

But  us  all  meu  iii  the  order  of  generation  were  in  Adatii, 
60  are  all  men  in  the  order  of  regeneration  in  Cliriat,  as 
plainly  implied  by  the  apostle,  whenlie  says :  "  As  in  Adam 
nil  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  he  made  alive."  Entire  hnniun 
nature  was  assumed  by  the  Word,  for  our  Lord  is  perfect 
nian,  as  well  ae  perfect  God.  He  aBSUined  humanity,  which 
vrae  individualized  in  him  as  it  was  in  Adam,  and  hence  he 
is  in  thB  order  of  regeneration  "the  head  of  every  man," 
nay,  the  head  of  every  creature,  for  the  whole  lower  crea- 
tion being  made  for  man,  lb  regenerated  and  returns  to  God 
in  man.  That  all  are  included  in  him  as  included  in  the 
humani^  he  assumed,  is  affinned  by  the  fact  that  he  died 
for  all  and  made  ample  satisfaction  or  atonement  for  all. 
Bat  he  makes  atonement  for  men  only  as  their  head,  and 
the  pa^ion  and  cross  avail  ns  only  as  we  suffer  them  in  him, 
as  his  members.  There  is  notiiiug  fictitious  or  unreal  in 
the  Gospel,  and  nothing  is  counted  so  or  so  which  is  not 
really  so.  To  live  with  Christ  we  must  suffer  with  him, 
and  to  be  practically  benefited  by  Uis  passion  and  cross  we 
must  endure  them  in  him,  and  that  we  cannot  do  unless  we 
ai-e  in  him.  He  redeems,  elevates,  restores  humanity,  be- 
<uiiise  lie  is  humanity,  and  in  him  humanity  is  obedient  unto 
<ieatli,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  If  all  were  not  iii- 
■ohided  in  the  human  natnre  assumed,  the  obedience  of 
Christ  could  not  have  sufficed  for  all,  for  we  can  no  more 
obey  in  Christ,  if  we  are  not  in  him,  than  we  could  sui  in 
Adam,  if  not  in  Adam.  The  humanity  taken  by  the  Word 
■was  as  broad,  as  full,  and  as  entire  as  the  humanity  of 
Adam. 

Now,  as  the  Son  of  God  is  the  mediator  of  God  and 
men  in  his  human  nature,  and  as  the  saints  are  included  in 
tliat  human  nature  as  all  men  were  included  in  Adam, 
they  certainly  are  included  in  the  mediator,  and  therefore 
are,  in  a  certain  sense,  mediators,  for  they  only  with  him 
constitute  what  Saint  Augustine  calls  the  Totus  Christus. 

Yet  they  are  mediators  in  him  as  all  men  are  sinners  in 
Adam,  not  personally,  but  genericalty.  Entire  humanity 
was  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  glorined  in  Christ,  and  en- 
tire creation  also  as  included  in  man,  and  was  in  him,  or 
rather,  he  in  it,  the  medinm  of  redemptiim,  regeneration, 
and  glorification,  but  generically,  not  individnally,  as  all 
men   were  included  generically,  not  individnally  in  Adam. 
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In  the  natural  order  the  explication  of  individuals  is  neces- 
sary, and  takes  place,  we  have  seen,  by  natural  generation ; 
in  tlie  order  of  regeneration  it  does  not  take  place  in  that 
way,  for  in  that  order  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but,  as  I  have  said,  by  grace,  and  are  individually 
or  personally  bom  into  that  order  by  the  election  of  grace ; 
]>ut  the  explication  is  as  real  and  as  necessary  by  grace,  as 
the  explication  of  individuals  by  natural  regeneration. 
This  is  wherefore  we  do  not  call  the  saints  personally  or  indi- 
vidually mediators,  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense  of  the 
term.  They  mediate  not  personally,  individually,  in  their 
own  independen  tright,  but  in  Christ,  as  includea  generi- 
cally  in  his  human  nature. 

\  et  as  in  neither  order  the  individual  is  ever  without  the 
race,  or  the  race  without  the  individual,  the  saints  who  are 
individual  explications  by  grace  of  the  human  nature  as- 
sumed, and  as  they  have  their  origin  and  root  in  that 
nature  really  do,  in  a  relative  and  secondary  sense,  per- 
form a  share  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  our  Lord,  not  in- 
ileod  art  first  Ciiuse,  but  as  second  causes.  If  they  did  not  in 
some  sense  share  with  Christ  in  his  mediatorial  work,  how 
could  ho  say  to  them,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
viuits,  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Ixird  i "  How  could  he 
pn>mist>  them  heaven  as  a  reward  f  Can  he  fail  in  his 
pmmii^^s  i  Or  can  he  re  wan!  men  for  doing  what  they  have 
not  done  i  Men  are  not^  as  the  Apostle  James  says,  "justi- 
fied by  faith  alone,^'  and  the  condemnation  of  the  reiorm- 
ers  is  that  they  denied,  in  denying  the  merit  of  good  works, 
and  a.^<erting  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  conversion,  or 
nwnenition  by  the  direct  and  imnuHiiate  act  of  the  Holy 
(^host^  the  whole  nuHliatorial  svstom  revealed  to  us  in  the 
(^i>s}H>K  Perhajvs  we  are  all  a  little  too  afraid  of  asserting 
in  sutfioiontly  stn>ng  terms  the  ;uroncy  of  the  creature  in 
the  s*vond  onler,  and  too  pn>ne  in  our  feelinsrs  of  rever- 
omv  to  siM>iirate  Christ  too  widely  fn>m  his  saints,  and  to 
is^>lato  the  unmanitv  ho  assununl  from  our  common  human- 
ity.  Wo  o^nnot  n^  tiv^  stnMi:*  terms  to  express  the  inti- 
uiaoy  IviNVtvn  hiu\  and  the  saints,  or  conceive  a  closer  rela- 
tion'than  fiN-^Uv  exists  Ivt woon  his  human  nature  and  our 
own»  Ho  is  onr  older  Bn>thor,  and  his  ^ints  are  sons  of 
ttxvJ  as  lu\  the  m,in  Christ  *K^ns,  isS^^n  of  Irod. 

I  think  I  havo  siiid  enough  to  show  that  the  objection  has 
no  toi\>\  th,it  it  either  nr^>s  ni>thinir  th*!  may  not  be  con- 
oovIinI,  or  it  TVtst$  on  a  fal;^^  priuoipW  and  a  total  misappre- 
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tension  of  the  real  Oatliolic  doctrine  of  meiliation.  "W« 
eaimot  place  the  saints  higher  tlian  (rod  places  them ;  we 
cannot  etve  them  higher  honor  than  he  gives  them;  and  in 
no  possible  waj  can  we  exaggerate  their  merits.  We  (lau- 
not,  unless  we  confound  them  with  the  Divinity,  give  tliein 
too  high  a  worship,  or  a.  worship  that  detraeto  from  that  due 
to  God  himself ;  for  no  man  is  able  of  himself  to  render  an 
adequate  worahip  to  God.  We  worship  God  jicoeptably 
and  adequately  only  by  his  own  gift,  only  in  the  Holy  Sac- 
rilice.  in  whicli  the  offering  to  God  is  God. 

XY.  In  tlie  regeneration,  what  may  be  called  tlie  order 
of  the  end,  whicli  is  founded  by  tlic  Incarnation,  and  in 
whicli  creation  is  oomplettid,  and  man  Unde  his  supreme 
pood  by  being  enpernatu  rally  united  to  the  enprente  good 
Itself,  the  paternal  and  filial  relations  are  spiritual,  but  no 
less  real  than  in  the  order  of  generation  curnniuncing  with 
Adam.  Our  spiritual  fathers  are  no  less  real  failiers  than 
our  fatheni  after  the  flesh.  Priests  are  called  fathers,  and 
really  are  so,  and  as  fathers  of  our  spiritnal  life  they  are 
fathers  of  a  higher  order  and  in  a  higher  sense  than  our 
natural  fathers,  as  much  higher  as  the  life  of  the  sonl  is 
above  the  life  of  the  body.  Perhaps,  in  this  fact  is  at  least 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  ehureii  insists  on  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  regards  with  no  favor  a  married  clergy 
oven  when  she  allows  priests,  married  before  receiving 
holy  orders,  to  retain  their  wives.  There  would  be  a  sort 
of  bigamy  in  it.  for  the  priest  is  wedded  to  the  church,  his 
true  spouse,  and  our  spintual  mother.  The  new  birth  is  as 
really  a  birth  as  natural  birth,  and  the  priest  married  in  the 
natural  order  seems  to  be  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Aanjn. 
rather  than  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Mclchisedech.  The 
spiritual  father  owes  all  his  love,  all  his  care  and  tenderness 
to  his  spiritual  children,  and  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with 
children  after  the  flesh. 

They  who  object  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  may  find 
here  an  answer  to  their  objections.  The  priest  is  not  really 
&  celibate ;  he  has  a  spiritual  bride,  and  spiritual  children, 
which  develop  all  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  the 
husband  and  fatlier.  Nor  are  those  virgins  who  reject  mar- 
riage after  the  flesh,  and  take  the  vow  of  chastity,  less  really 
wives  and  mothers  than  are  wives  and  moth«y«  in  the  nat- 
ural order.  They  are  really  espoused  in  the  spiritnal  order, 
and  of  each  of  them  it  may  be  said,  in  the  langnage  of 
Scriptare :     "  Thy    Maker    is   thy   husband,"      They  are 
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mothers,  and  "  more  are  the  children  of  the  barren  than  of 
her  that  did  bear."  In  this  cold  and  material  asre  we  are 
prone  to  regard  the  material  only  as  real,  and  the  flesh  only 
as  living,  and  to  treat  what  is  spiritual  as  unreal,  illusory, 
imaginary,  and  hence  this  spiritual  espousal,  and  this  spir- 
itual maternity  is  regarded  as  a  device  to  cheat  the  mind 
and  take  captive  the  imagination  with  words  without  mean- 
ing. We  remain  in  the  order  of  generation,  and  though  we 
profess  to  have  faith  we  appear  not  to  have  been  initiated 
into  the  order  of  regeneration,  hardly  to  believe  that  there 
is  such  an  order.  And  yet  our  Lord  said  :<"  Mary  hath 
chosen  the  better  part."  Have  we  yet  to  learn  that  genera- 
tion is  in  order  to  regeneration,  and  that  the  real  significance 
of  the  material  is  in  the  spiritual  ?  Have  we  failed  to  pen- 
etrate the  great  mystery  or  sacrament  of  which  St.  taiil 
speaks,  and  to  understand  that  ^larriage  and  maternit^*^  in 
the  natural  order  are  symbolical  of  the  higher  and  more  real 
marriage  and  maternity  ? 

If  then  the  blessed  Mary  held  to  us  only  a  purely  spir- 
itual relation  she  would  be  really  our  mother,  holding  to  us, 
in  the  order  of  regeneration,  the  relation  held  to  us  by  Eve 
in  the  order  of  generation, — the  mother  of  our  spiritual  life 
as  Eve  was  the  mother  of  our  natural  life.  It  is  so  the 
fathers  regard  her ;  they  call  her  the  second  Eve,  through 
whom  life  comes  into  the  world  as  death  came  through  the 
first  Eve,  by  whom  we  gain  more  than  we  lost  by  our  mother 
in  the  order  of  the  flesh.  In  this  sense  alone  she  would  be 
a  real  mother  of  the  regenerated,  the  seat  of  wisdom,  cause 
of  our  joy,  and  gate  of  heaven. 

But  she  is  our  mother  in  a  sense  more  tangible  to  those 
who  have  difficulty  in  accepting  spiritual  relations  as  real 
relations.  I  have  shown  that  tiirough  the  Incarnation  the 
regenerated  are  joined  to  God  by  identity  of  nature,  and 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  natural  brothers  of  our  Lord,  and  there- 
fore his  mother  must  be  really  our  mother.  He  took  his 
flesh  from  her,  and  she  was  as  truly  his  mother  as  any 
mother  is  the  mother  of  her  own  son.  She  thus  became 
literally  the  mother  of  regenerated  humanity,  as  Eve  was 
the  mother  of  humanity  in  tlie  order  of  generation. 

I  say,  regenerated  humanity,  because  the  human  nature 
assumed  was  not  assumed  in  its  own  personality,  which 
would  have  been  adoptionism,  and  because  by  the  very  fact 
of  assumption  it  was  regenerated  and  elevated  to  its  highest 
possible  degree.     As  we  are  not  by  natural  generation  born 
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into  the  regeneration,  bnt  by  grace  infused  liy  the  Holy 
(ihoHt,  only  tliey  can  really  claim  Mary  for  their  mother 
who  are  horn  again,  and  thus  so  connected  not  only  witJi 
natural  humanity,  a«  tliey  are  tlirongh  Eve,  bnt  with  regen- 
erated liumauity  of  which  Mai-y  is  really  and  truly  the 
mother.  Of  all  others  she  is  only  potentially,  not  actually 
the  mother,a8  onr  Lord  himself,  though  he  dieJ  forall  men 
and  made  ample  eatigfaction  for  all,  and  therefore  is  poten- 
tially the  Kfdeemer  and  Saviour  of  all  men,  is  actnally  the 
Redeemer  only  of  the  regenerated,  and  actually  the  Suviom- 
unlv  of  the  elect. 

.Vll  then  who  have  been  regenerated,  bom  anew  as  be- 

fiitten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  the  right  to  call  Mary 
[other,  and  our  I^rd  himself.  Brother.  Only  in  our  Lord 
the  human  nature  is  completed,  its  destiny  attained  to,  while 
inusit  18  in  its  infancy,seeking  without  having  as  yet  its  per- 
fect complement,  for  we  have  not  yet  attained,  and  as  long 
Ike  in  the  flesh  shall  not  have  attained,  to  the  statnre  of  per- 
fect men  in  Chnst  Jesus,  and  therefore  is  he  called  our 
elder  Brother,  our  Forerunner,  who  has  already  entered  in, 
while  we  remain  without,  awaiting  his  intercession  for  us. 
All  of  us,  who  are  born  again  in  baptism,  the  sacrament  ol 
regeneration,  and  love  onr  Lord  Je^ns  Christ,  are  really  and 
truly  children  of  Mary,  and  she  is  really  and  truly  our 
mot  tier. 

She  is  our  mother;  for  it  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  us 
who  believe  in  life  eternal  and  the  commumou  of  saints  to 


regard  the  holy  ones  in  heaven  as  living  and  present  with 
us.  We  see  them  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  Iwdy,  Imt  with 
the  eye  of  faith;  we  embrace  them  not  with  our  bodily 
arms,  but  we  embrace  them  with  our  love  and  are  embraced 
by  them  with  their  love.  They  are  present  to  our  hearts, 
and  we  can  speak  to  them,  pour  into  their  open  and  sympa- 
thizing hearts  our  joys  and  griefs,  anti  a>ik  and  receive  their 
aid  as  readily  and  as  effectually  as  when  they  were  present 
to  onr  bodily  senses.  They  have  not  departed  frum  us. 
have  not  deserted  us,  and  left  ns  desolate.  Death  has  not 
removed  them  from  us,  and  there  is  no  need  of  evocation  or 
necromancy  to  enjoy  their  communion,  to  obtain  their  ad- 
vice, or  their  help.  Were  all  that  the  spiritists  pretend  a 
fact,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  of  the  enemy  oi  souls,  it 
wonld  fall  immeasurably  short  of  the  blessed  intercourse 
every  true  follower  of  Christ  has  with  the  blessed  in  heaven. 
Why  can  we  not  learn  that  the  unseen  and  invisible  is  more 
real  thim  the  seen  and  visible  I 
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I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  order  to  show  that  the  wann 
expressions  of  Catholic  piety,  in  reference  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  God,  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  the  sober  truth ;  even 
the  expressions  which  many  Catholics  regard  as  exaggera- 
tions, fall  short  of  the  reality,  and  I  doubt  if  exaggeration 
be  possible.  What  I  have  said  vindicates  most  thoroughly 
from  the  charge  of  enthusiasm,  superstition,  or  visionariness 
those  admirable  associations  of  children  of  Mary  in  our  par- 
ishes, colleges,  and  academies,  and  also  the  efforts  of  earnest 
priests  and  devout  women  to  extend  and  intensify  devotion 
to  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God,  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  as 
our  own  dear  and  loving  mother.  They  are  grateful  to  the 
nobler  and  richer  sentiments  of  our  hearts,  tend  to  honor 
her  whom  God  honors  above  all  women  in  choosing  her  to 
be  his  mother,  and  serve  to  keep  fresh  and  living  in  our 
souls  faith  in  the  Incarnation,  on  which  all  our  hopes  of 
heaven  and  even  of  civilization  depend. 

In  this  whole  series  of  articles  on  saint- worship,  if  I  have 
written  indeed  as  a  believer,  I  have  aimed  to  write  with  all 
the  sobriety  and  reason  of  the  philosopher.  I  have  rarely 
given  way  to  any  devotional  impulses  of  my  own,  or  ap- 
pealed to  the  devotional  sentiments  of  my  readers.  1  have 
no  doubt  seemed  to  most  readers  cold  and  insensible,  a  bold 
speculator  to  some,  and  a  soulless  logic-grinder  to  all.  My 
aim  has  been  to  state  and  defend  the  naked  truth  to  the  un- 
sympathizing  understiinding,  and  to  show  to  the  coolest  and 
most  exacting  reason  that  the  whole  system  and  practice  0** 
saint-worship  among  Catholics  is  defensible  on  the  most 
rigid  theological  reason,  and  must  be  accepted  or  Christian- 
ity itself  rejected  as  a  dehision.  Two  topics  more  remain 
to  be  discussed,  the  miracles  of  the  Siiints,  and  the  venera- 
tion of  relics  and  sacred  pictures  and  images,  and  the  series 
will  close,  I  fear  to  the  great  relief  of  the  readers  of  the 
Avi^  Maria, 

XVI.  ""^And  is  it  aUowahle  to  honor  relics^  crucijixes^  and 
holy  pictures  f  Yes;  with  an  inferior  and  relative  honor, 
as  related  to  Christ  and  his  saints,  and  as  memorials  of  them. 
May  we  then  pray  to  relics  and  images?  Xo ;  by  no  means, 
for  they  have  no  life,  or  sense,  to  hear  or  help  us." 

So  says  the  catechism,  and  so  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
all  her  children.  Relics  of  saints,  crucifixes,  holy  pictures, 
and  images,  may  be  honored  with  an  inferior  and  relative 
honor,  because  related  to  our  Lord  and  his  saints,  and  are 
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memorials  of  them,  and  serve  to  keep  tliera  fresh  in  onr  inetii- 
68.  And  why  should  they  not  be  ?  When  one  is  thonglit 
to  1)6  dyiDg,  far  from  home,  among  strangers,  some  dear  old 
lady,  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  cuts  on  a  lock  of  his  hair 
to  send  to  his  mother  in  case  he  shonld  not  recover.  Thi; 
lover  wears  the  portrait  of  his  mistress  next  tia  heart,  and 
prizes  every  thing  that  has  belonged  to  her.  The  plons  son 
preserves  with  tender  care  the  picture  of  his  mother,  and 
will  not  suffer  it  to  be  profaned.  The  mother  preserves  the 
playthings  and  tittle  coat  of  her  infant  boy  when  his  body 
eieem  in  the  churoh-yard,  and  cherishes,  with  almost  painful 
fondness,  every  memorial  of  her  heroic  son  slain  on  the  hat- 
tle-field,  fighting  for  hie  country.  Is  the  saint,  the  martyr 
slain  fighting  for  that  nobler  country,  heaven,  the  true  jta- 
tria  of  the  soul,  less  dear  to  the  memory  of  the  Christian 
heart? 

The  republic  delights  to  honor  hep  patriotic  sous,  those 
who  have  fallen  in  her  cause,  who  have  defended  her  in  dan- 
ger, led  her  armies  to  victory,  secured  her  independence,  or 
rendered  her  illustrioae  by  their  statesmanship,  and  erects 
monuments  to  show  her  deep  sense  of  their  worth,  and  to 
[wrpetnate  the  memory  of  tneir  civic  virtues.     Do  we  not 
call  the  national  capitid  Washin^^ton,  and  hangs  not  a  picture 
<>f  "  the  Father  of  hia  Country  "  in  the  house  of  almost  every 
American  J     Does  not  the  nation  prcjerve,  among  its  choic- 
I  est  treasures,  the  very  coat  and  sword  he  wore  \     Is  there  a 
'  Etate  in  the  Union  that  has  not  a  Washington  county,  city,  or 
village,  or  a  city  that  has  not  a  Washington  street  ?   Have  not 
innnmerable  citizens  called  their  sons  George  Washington,  in 
his  honor,  and  has  not  a  national  association,  of  noble-minded 
'  and  noble-hearted  women,  pnrchased  forthe  nation  the  laud 
on  which  stands  his  tomb,  that  it  may,  through  all  time,  be 
free  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  grateful  sons  and  daughters  of 
tlie  republic  which  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  founding?  The 
same  honors  in  kind,  though  less  in  degree,  are  paid  to 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  and  others,  who  have  illustrated  the  nation  by  their 
genins,  thoir  talents,  and  their  public  services. 
!        The  ehurch  has  her  battles,  and  religion  her  victories,  and 
should  they  who  battled  for  her,  gained  through  grace  the 
!   victory  for  religion,  and  came  off  conquerors  and  more  than 
t  conquerors,  be  regarded  as  lees  deaervmg  of  honor )     Is  not 
I  the  church  more  than  country?  religion  more  than  civil  vir- 
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tue?  Is  there  a  greater  or  truer  liero  than  the  Christiai* 
hero  ;  than  he  who  gives  np  all  for  Jesus,  and  never  ceases 
to  do  valiant  battle  again&t  all  his  enemies  ?  Our  Lord  judges 
not  so,  for  to  such  an  one  lie  promises  a  crown  of  life,  of  mfi- 
mortal  glory  and  honor,  in  his  kingdom.  The  civil  hero 
nmst  add  the  Christian  to  liis  civil  virtues,  or  fail  of  the  heav- 
enly glory.  Why,  then,  should  relics,  pictures,  statues, 
memorials  of  the  saint,  be  less  deserving  of  honor  than  those 
of  a  mother,  a  mistress,  a  patriot  ?  No  people  can  so  regard 
them,  till  they  have  lost  tlie  sense  of  Christian  faith,  and 
have  sunk,  morally  and  intellectually,  below  the  savage.  The 
principle  on  which  rests  the  veneration  of  relics,  crucifixes^ 
and  holy  pictures,  is  natural  and  dear  to  the  human  heart ; 
and  I  have  sho>vn,over  and  over  again,  as  the  church  teaches, 
that  grace  does  not  supersede  nature.  Most  true  is  it  that 
nature  is  below  the  plane  of  our  origin  and  end,  for  they  are 
l)oth  supernatural,  and  we  can  do  nothing  without  the  regen- 
erating grace  of  Jesus  Christ  to  gain  or  merit  eternal  life ; 
but  grace  supposes  nature,  accepts,  elevates,  purifies,  and 
directs  it  n  hatever  is  true  and  beautiful  in  nature  or  nat- 
ural affection  Christianity  hallows  and  makes  her  own. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  honor  paid  by  Catholics  to  the 
memoritUs  of  Christ  and  his  saints  is  superstition  or  idolatry. 
Idolatrv  is  not  in  honoring  things  for  what  they  reallv  are, 
but  in  fionoriug  things  which  are  not,  or  things  which  are, 
for  what  they  are  not ;  superstition  is  in  seeking  effects  from 
inadequate  causes,  or,  like  our  modem  atheistic  philosophers, 
seeking  effects  from  no  causes.  When  I  ask  a  saint  to  pray 
for  me  I  am  guilty  of  no  superstition,  for  I  ask  only  what 
he  can  do ;  but,  if  I  ask  him  to  raise  or  believe  he  can  raise 
a  dead  Inxly  to  life,  I  tall  into  gross  superstition,  because  that 
only  GihI  can  do.  God  may  raise  the  dead  to  life  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  the  saint,  but  no  saint,  not  even  our  blessed 
1-ady,  wui  do  it  When  I  honor  relics,  crucifixes,  holy  pict- 
ures, and  images,  only  as  memorials  of  Christ  and  his  samts, 
reverence  them  only  as  related  to  the  real  worth  I  venerate,  I 
am  neither  superstitious  nor  an  idolator ;  I  simply  treat  things 
as  they  are,  and  for  what  they  are ;  I  simply  adhere  to  trutL 

But  *'  Catholic*  worship  them.''  Yes :  as  the  American 
worshi[>s  Washington's  iHxit  or  sword  preserved  in  the  Patent 
OtRco  at  the  nativ>nal  osipitaK  as  the  son  worships  the  por- 
trait of  his  mother,  or  the  freoilman  a  photograph  of  Lincoln, 
Sumner,  Philli|>s,  or  Garrison,  not  v^therwise.  "  They  be- 
lieve in  tlie  miraculous  iK)wer  of  cvrtain  relies,  pictures,  or 
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The  eatecliiem  gives  the  beet  aiiswer  to  that: 

"  They  have  no  life  or  sense  to  hear  or  help  ne."     How  can 

3  believe  that  what  has  neither  life  nor  seuse,  can  have  the 

lower  to  work  miraclefi*     The  onlj  power  that  does  or  can 

Krork  real  miracles,  is  Gkid  himself.     He  may,  if  he  choosee, 

P-Work  a  miracle  in  honor  of  the  saint  who  is  dear  to  him,  and 

^ whom  he  does  not  disdain  to  call  his  friend;  and  he  may 

also  do  80  to  testify  his  approval  of  the  honor  we  render  to 

the  saint  by  eariying  a  memorial,  relic,  pictnre,  or  stiktue  of 

him,  in  solemn  pnblic pniceasionB,    The  dead  man  mentioned 

I  in  the  Scriptures,  who  was  let  down  into  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet,  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  bones  of  the  prophet,  rose 
up  alive.     It  was  not  the  dead  bones  that  restored  the  dtsud 
man  to  life,  but  God,  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  hira  whose  mor- 
tal remain's  they  were. 
•'But  the  practice  of  Catholics  is  forbidden  by  the  deca- 
logne,"     I  think  not.     God  does  not  forbid  in  one  law  what 
he  authorizes  in  another.     What  ie  forbidden  in  what  Cath- 
olics call  the  first  commandment,  and  Protestants  the  first 
and  second,  is  not  the  making,  keeping,  or  honoring  of  pict- 
j  ures  as  memorials,  but  as  gods.     "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God. 
LatIio  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ont  of  the 
lionse  of  bondage.     Thou  shalt  not  have  strange  gods  before 
me.     Tliou  shalt  not  make  to  thee  any  graven  thing,  nor  the 
^Ikeuees  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
wneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.     Tkou  shaU  not 
f  them,  nor  e&i-vt  ih»m."  It  is  plain  what  is  here  forbid- 
den is  neitlier  painting  nor  sculpture,  but  making  of  graven 
■things,  likenesses,  or  images  of  any  thing  in  heaven,  in  the 
■eartli,  or  nnder  the  earth,  to  be  worshipped  and  served  as 
;  otherwise  every  one  who  has  his  likeness  taken  either 
By  the  painter  or  the  sculptor,  would  break  the  precept.  The 
great  gentile  apostasy  had  taken  place  prior  to  Moses,  and 
Tdolatry  had  become  very  general  in  his  time.     It  was  one 
^■of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Hebrew  institute  to  protect  the 
^LHebrow  ])eop!e  from  the  infection  of  the  prevailing  idolatry 
^■«r  worehipof  false  gods,  and  to  keep  alive  with  them  tue  know]- 
^(edge  and  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God.    Many 
thmgswere,  no  doubt,  pmhibited  to  them,  which  otherwise 
miglithave  been  allowed ;  but  it  cannot  be  supputjed  that  Mo- 
ses understood  the  prohibition  in  the  rigid  Protestant  and  Ma- 
^bometan  sense,  forhehimself  ordered  tJie  construction  of  the 
wn  image  of  a  serpent,  and  of  the  cherubim,  whose  ou^ 
retched  wmgs  over  tlie  ark  covered  the  mercy-aeat ;  nor  did 
Vol.  vm— la. 
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the  Jews  understand  it  in  that  sense,  for  thej^olden  sea  in 
their  temple  rested  on  twelve  brazen  oxen.  Evidently  the 
precept  is  directed  against  idolatry,  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
not  against  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Moreover,  the  heathens  themselves,  as  I  understand  it,  did 
not  worship  literally  that  which  they  believed  or  knew  to  be 
made  with  men's  hands,  for  none  of  them  seem  to  have  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  believe  that  man  makes  God.  That  is 
a  degree  of  progress  attained  to  only  by  our  modem  philos- 
ophers. What,  in  their  own  minds,  they  worshipped  was 
the  dosmon  or  nuiiien  which  they  believed,  on  the  sacerdotal 
consecration  or  conjuration,  entered  into  the  image,  and  af- 
terwards dwelt  therein.  But  as  this  belief  was  vam,  and  the 
mimen  or  cUBinon  supposed  to  inhabit  the  ima^,  or  to  be 
confined  within  it,  was  also  vain,  the  sacred  writers,  who 
treat  things  as  they  really  are,  without  taking  notice  of  what 
is  purely  subjective,  represent  the  heathen  as  literally  wor- 
shipping gods  of  wood  and  stone  fashioned  by  men's  hands, 
because  there  was,  objectively,  really  nothing  else  present  to 
be  worshipped.  As  no  Christian  does  or  can  believe  that 
God,  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  or  even  a 
saint  can  be  shut  up  in  an  image  made  by  human  hands,  or 
can  confound  the  image  with  that  which  it  represents,  no 
Christian  can,  in  keeping  and  honoring  holy  pictures  and 
images,  be  in  the  least  danger  of  falling  into  the  sin  of  the 
heathen,  or  be  regarded  as  violating  the  precept. 

XVII.  That  the  honor  we  pay  to  relics,  crucifixes,  sacred 
pictures,  and  images,  might,  while  Greek  and  Roman  idol- 
atry was  predominant  in  the  empire,  have  been  taken  in  a 
superstitious  or  idolatrous  sense  by  some  only  half  convert- 
ed from  heathenism,  and  led  the  heathens,  as  it  does  Prot- 
ectants in  our  own  day,  to  regard  Christians  themselves  as 
idolaters,  is  not  impossible,  and  it  would  seem  that  these 
memorials,  though  carefully  preserved,  were,  while  the  dan- 
ger of  awakening  old  idolatrous  or  superstitious  associations 
remained,  exhibited  with  more  reserve  to  the  reverence  of 
the  faithful,  than  after  Christianity  had  taken  possession  of 
the  empire,  and  the  discipline  of  the  secret — aisciplina  ar- 
ami — was  no  lon^r  necessary  or  even  practicable. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  use  of 
images  of  Clirist  and  his  saints  in  uur  churches,  or  the  car- 
rying of  them,  or  cresses,  cracifixes,  and  sacred  relics,  in 
procession,  is  itself  idolatry,  or  of  itself  tends  to  idolatry 
m  persons  who  have  no  idolatrous  habits  or  associations. 
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USD  of  images  did  not  originate  idolatry  with  tlie  hea- 

len,  nor  even  occasion  that  lessor  corniplioii  of  thekuowl- 

;o  of  tlie  true  God,  derivable  by  all  froiii  primitive  rev- 

and  the  works  of  creation,  which  rendered  idolatry 

lible.     No  man  who  knows  the  tnie  God  can  confound 

with  an  image  n^e  with  men's  hands,  or  take  the  ini- 

aee  to  be  hie  habitation.     The  cnlpahle   loss  or  crraption 

of  the  knowledge  of  God  preceded  the  idolatrous  woi-ship 

of  imaece,  or  the  worship  aa  gods  of  things  which  are  not 

tiod.     The  gentiles  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

"uit  "when  they  knew  (iod  tiicy  did  not  glorify  him  as  God, 

ir  give  tlianka;  but  bccaiiip  f-mlish  in  tlicir  thoughte,  and 

.hcirBenscleHshnarl  wasdarkt-iiud:  for  esteem'  y  themselves 

wise,  they  became  fools.     And  they  changed  the  glory  of 

tlie  incorruptible  God,  into  the  likeness  and  image  of  cor- 

mptible  man,  and  of  liirds,  aud  of  four-footed  beasts,  and 

4jf  creepingthiiifis."    But  while  nn^n  retain  nucorruptcd  the 

:nowledge  of  the  true  God,  they  cannot  eonfoond  him  with 

ny  thing  visible, — with  the  smi,  or  moon,  or  stars, — far  lees 

with  an  image  which  man  has  painted  or  cai-^ed;  and  even 

Protestants  do  not  ever  pretend  that  the  knowledge  of  the 

le   God   is   not  possessed    by  Catholics,  and   constantly 

jght  by  the  eluircli  to  all  her  children.   These  memorials, 

far  from  tending  to  obscure  that  knowledge  in  the  minds 

ir  Iicarts  of  the  fnithfid,  have  directly  the  contrary  effect — 

liat  of  teudinij;  to  keep  that  knowledge  more  clear,  fresh, 

lid  living  in  tne  heart.     Nothing  can  tend  more  directly  to 

ring  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  the  great  fact  both  o^  the 

ticarnation  and  the  Redemption,  on  which  all  our  hopes  of 

ilvuljon  depend,  than  kneeling  before  the  image  of  Christ 

ying  on  the  cross  for  us.     "iThe  son  does  not  foi-get  his 

lother  in  contemplating  her  picture,  or  the  lover  hia  mis- 

ress.     The  patriot  does  not  find  his  knoivledgc  of  Wash- 

igton  obscured,  or  his  love  for  him  or  his  country  weak- 

ned  by  looking  on  his  coat  or  sword  which  the  nation  pre- 

srvea.     Everybody  knows  and  feels  that  the  contrary  is  the 

ict.     Experience  proves  that  they  who  object  to  tlie  rela- 

\vv  honor  that  Catholics  pay  to  the  memorials  of  Christ 

ind  his  saints  as  superstitions  or  idolatrons,  gradually  lose, 

licmselves,  the  sense  of  the  IncJiniation,  and  are  by  no 

leans  remarkable  forlheir  knowledge  and  love  of  the  eainta 

nd  martyrp.     Even  they  also,  with  an  inconsistency  that 

ws  thctu  honor,  ehensli  such  ineinorials  iis  they  liave  of 

,nchcr,  Calvin,  and  otlier  reformers,  who  arc  their  saints 
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and  great  men.  There  is  preserved  in  the  Wartburg  even 
yet,  1  am  told,  the  inkstand  which  Luther  threw  m  the 
devil's  face,  and  pilgrims  are  shown  the  black  spot  it  left  on 
tlie  wall. 

Bnt  it  is  said  that  these  memorials  are  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  can  only  tend  to  give  our  piejy  an  outward  sensible 
character,  and  prevent  the  mind  from  turning  inward  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  deeper  internal  spiritual  life. 
The  contrary  is  the  fact.  These  memorials  direct  the  mind 
at  once  to  the  spiritual  life,  for  they  are  simply  memorials 
of  the  deepest  and  truest  spiritual  life,  the  life  of  Gkxi  in 
the  soul,  and  they  are  nothmg  to  the  Catholic  save  as  me- 
morials  of  such  life.  They  are  to  him  external  symbols  of 
the  interior  and  spiritual.  Perhaps  they  are  not  such  to  the 
Protestant,  for  whom  the  primrose  on  the  river's  brink  is  a 
primrose,  and  nothing  else,  and  who  has  no  acquaintance 
with  the  deeper  spiritual  life  familiar  to  every  saint,  and  in 
some  degree  to  every  Catholic.  Do  not  be  scandalized,  my 
dear  Protestant  friend.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,  or  attained 
to  in  your  pi6us  meditations.  Our  Catholic  worship  seems 
to  you  external,  sensual,  unspiritual,  because  you  have  in 
your  own  spiritual  experience  no  key  that  unlocks  to,  its 
mysterious  depths.  These  memorials,  so  dear  and  signifi- 
cant to  us,  so  powerful  to  place  us  in  the  presence  of  Grod, 
and  to  make  us  feel  that  we  belong  to  the  communion  of 
saints,  are  to  you  no  memorials  at  all,  and  tell  you  nothing 
beyond  what  they  are  in  themselves.     But  is  that  our  fault '( 

Then,  again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  living  man 
is  body  and  soul  united,  not  body  alone,  nor  soul  alone,  and 
the  senses  in  their  place  and  in  their  proper  use  are  as  essen- 
tial to  man  as  the  intellect.  Man  is  not  a  pure  intelligence,, 
and  grasps  the  intelligible  only  as  sensibly  represented.  He 
can  no  more  live  and  act  without  sense  than  without  reason, 
Por  him  pure  spiritualism  is  as  impossible  as  pure  sensism. 
Hence  the  principle  and  reason  of  external  worship.  A 
purely  internal  worship  is  as  insufficient  as  a  purely  external 
worship,  and  experience  proves  that  tliey  who  reject  all  ex- 
ternal worship  soon  come  to  neglect  all  internal  worship. 
Worship  demands  the  homage  of  our  whole  man.  Chris- 
tianity elevates,  purifies,  and  directs  our  nature,  but  rejects^ 
no  part  of  it.  The  whole  is  from  God,  and  should  be  re- 
turned to  him  as  his  due.  In  all  true  religion  there  is  in- 
deed a  mystic  element,  but  they  who  seek  to  oe  pure  mystics^ 
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live  in  tith  world  us  pure  diBembodied  spirits,  mistake 
le  nature  of  reli^Iou,  and  the  capabilities  of  man.     These 
iciDoriab  of  Clirist  and  his  saints  help  us  precisely  because, 
■  music  and  speech,  they  are  external  signs,  and  are  ad- 
■essed  to  onr  senses,  and  through  the  senses  convey  atruth, 
ipiritual  reality  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
But  iu  the  relics  of  the  saints  Catiiolic  worahip,  we  arc 
lid  by  men  who  esteem  themselves  wise,  dead  men's  Hesli 
id  bones,  rottenness  and  corruption.     We  do  not  worship, 
the  sense  the  objectors  mean,  the  relics  of  saints ;  we 
simply  honor  them  for  t!ie  wortii  of  the  saints  to  whom 
they  belonged,  not  for  what  they  are  in  themselves.     Bnt 
the  objection  shows  liow  far  the  age  that  brings  it  has  de- 
parted from  the  true  sense  of  tlie  Incaruatiori,  and  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  resurrection.     The  Christian  does  not 
view  these  relics  as  do  those  who  lack  the  Christian's  faith 
and  the  Christian's  hopp.     This  flesh  and  these  bones  liave 
!n  redeemed  by  our  Lord,  for  he  sissunied  tlesh,  took  up- 
himself  a  real  human  body,  not  simply  a  human  soul, 
id  in  assuming  a  human   body  he  redeemed  ail  material 
itnre,  all  the  elements  of  which  are  included  in  the  human 
ly;  hence  the  ancients  term  man  a  microcosm,  or  world 
little.    In  the  Incamatiori  all  material  nature  has  been  as- 
led  and  pnritiud,  and  Holy  to  the  Lokd,  as  foretold  by 
le  prophet,  has  been  written  on  every  thing.  Hence  Peter, 
tile  vision,  was  forbidden  to  call  any  creature  common  or 
iclean.     These  relics  of  the  saints  have  also  been  clennsed 
and  sanctified   by  the  ])rayers,  vigils,  fasts,  mortitications, 
and  Jioly  life  of  the  saint, — purilied  and  sanctified  by  the 
grace  of  God,  so  freely  bestowed  on  the  saint,  and  so  frankly 
mplied  with  by  Iiim. 

Moreover,  these  relics  are  not  the  Hesh  and  bones  of  dead 
m.     The  saints  are  not  dead ;  they  live,  and  live  in  heaven, 
,     the  presence  of  God,  and  enjoy  the  glory  of  their  Lord. 
'Have  we  forgotten  that  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light  through  the  Gospel,  and  is  the  future  life  oidy  a  hope 
ftud  not  a  reality  to  men  calling  themselves  Christians,  as  it 
was  and  is  to  the  heathen  ^     But  more  than  tins,  the  Chris- 
knows,  not  only  does  the  soul  live,  but  this  very  flesh 
'hich  once  clothed  the  saiut  shall  rise  again,  and  live  for- 
',  for  does  not  the  Christian  sing  with  the  churcli,  Credo 
rrectionem  camis — I  believe   the  resurrection  of  the 
ihl     The  sonl  does  not  rise  again  except  spiritually,  for 
'■     physically;  it  is  immortiii.     The  resurrection 
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which  we  believe  then  is  the  resurrection  of  tlie  flesli,  of 
the  body,  and  its  reunion  with  the  soul  forever,  llence 
even  our  bodies  should  be  sanctified  and  preserved  pure,  for 
they  are  destined  to  rise  again,  and  to  an  immortal  life. 
The  honor  the  church  pays  to  the  relics  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  is  an  honor  due  them  as  related  to  our  Lord  him- 
self through  his  assumption  of  flesh,  and  as  having  in  some 
sense  shared  in  the  holy  life  and  sanctity  of  the  saint,  but 
it  serves  also  to  keep  alive  in  our  minds  and  fresh  in  our 
hearts  the  great  and  glorious  article  of  our  faith,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body. 

This  said,  tlie  reason  of  honoring  with  an  inferior  and  rel- 
ative honor,  as  expressed  in  the  catechism,  the  pictures  and 
statues  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  of  our  Lord  in  his  humanity^ 
is  obvious.     They  are  related  to  the  saints  in  an  inferior  de- 

§ree,  but  still  are  related  to  them,  and  though  feebler  than 
le  reUcs,  are  yet  memorials  of  them,  and  keep  alive  in  us 
the  great  Catholic  principles  and  virtues  the  samts  honored 
in  tneir  lives,  and  direct  us  to  that  Fountain  of  Grace  whence 
they  drew  the  strength  which  enabled  them  to  come  oflE  con- 
querors in  the  battle  of  life. 

XVIII.  In  the  series  of  articles  on  the  worship  or  venera- 
tion of  the  saints,  which  I  began  in  the  Ave  Maria  about  a 
year  ago,  and  which  I  now  conclude,  I  have  had  for  object 
not  to  eulogize  the  saints,  nor  to  say  what  has  not  been  said 
and  better  said  a  hundred  times  beiore,  nor  yet  to  exhibit 
my  own  devotion  to  them  or  belief  in  the  pious  legends 
which  circulate  among  the  faithful,  but  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  manner  I  could  to  show  the  principles  on  which  the 
miUxis  sanctorum  rests,  and  the  relation  of  those  principles 
alike  to  the  principles  of  the  natural  order  and  to  those  which 
underlie  all  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
I  have  written  on  the  assumption  that  all  principles  are  cath- 
olic, and  all  truth  is  one,  and  therefore  that  what  is  true  in 
nature  is  true  in  grace,  and  though  grace  is  above  nature, — ele- 
vates, and  completes  it,  it  is  in  no  wise  contradictory  to  nature, 
or  disconnected  with  it ;  one  and  the  same  dialectic  principle 
runs  through  all  the  Creator's  works,  for  all  have  their  arche- 
type in  his  own  indivisible  and  triune  essence,  and  all  are 
parts  of  one  dialectic  and  indissoluble  whole,  for  in  the  di- 
vine mind  they  are  already  completed,  and  brought  into  per- 
fect union  with  himself.  Hence,  while  I  distinguish  crea- 
tion from  the  Creator,  as  the  act  is  distinguished  from  the 
actor,  I   do   not  separate  it  from  God.     I  distinguish  be- 
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I  nature  ami  griwc.  bnt  do  not  aepanl^e  !□  the  regcn- 

e  tJie  one  from  the  other,  for  both  proceed  alike  from 

xl,  aud  both  are  alike  necesaai'y  to  the  life  and  perfection 

K>f  man,  or  the  fnllilment  of  the  divine  jiurpose  in  his  crea- 

""  m. 

I  have  been  so  intent  on  showing  the  connection  of  (i^raco 
with  nature,  and  setting  forth  the  rational  element  of  the 
Christian  mystfiries  in  general,  and  of  saint-worship  in  par- 
ticular, that  some  readers  may  have  thought  me  disposed  to 
rationalize  too  much,  and  tending  to  reduce  onr  faith  to  pnre 
rationalism ;  but  I  have  never  forgotten  that  our  faith  eon- 
ins  mysteries  beyond  the  reach  of  reason  either  to  discover 
to  explain,  and  which  every  believer  receives  on  faith  in 
_  m1  revealing  and  in  the  church  proposing.     Ihavesiraply 
limed  at  devfloping  the  principle  contained  in  the  direction 
■*  our  Lord,  wnen  he  bid  us  "consider  the  lilies  of  the 
(Id  "  and  "  behold  the  fowls  of  the  air."     Our  Lord  always 
mveya  his  instructions  by  analogies  aud  illustrations  bor- 
wed  from  the  natural  world,  which  would  not  be  possible 
nature  liad  no  analogy  with  grace,  or  with  the  revealed 
iysteries,     I  have  done  what  I  could  to  seize  these  natural 
B,   to  illustrate   and  defend  by  thcni  the  worship 
'Iticn  we  Catholicsrender  to  the  saints m  general,  and  to  our 
ileased  Lady  in  particular,  with  how  much  or  how  little 
iccees,  it  is  for  the  reader,  not  me,  to  determine. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  aimed  to  show  the  reason  and 
iropriety  of  this  worship  in  the  admitted  mysteries  of  onr 
lith  itself,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  flows  logically  from 
le  great  mysteries  of  creation  and  incarnation.     We  wor- 
lip  Gxtd  in  his  works,  becanse  he  enters  and  remains  in  them 
_  nis  creative  act;  we  woreliipGodinhis  humanity  because 
l>y  his  assninption  of  hnman  nature  he  has  made  it  hence- 
forth and  forever  his  ownnatm-ejandinseparableinourwor- 
shij)  from  his  divine  nature ;  we  reverence  his  saints  for  their 
'  uitation,  througli  grace,  of  his  merits,  theirunion,  through 
Egeueration,  with  him,  and  their  inseparability  from  him  in 
'  »ry.     We  could  uot  render  him  a  full  and  c^miplete  wor- 
p  if  we  excluded  his  saints,  for  they  make  bnt  one  with 
lim,  and  are  included  in  the  Totcs  Oheistdb,  as  St.  Angns- 
tine  teaches  ;  nor  could  we  give  full  expression  to  onr  love 
of  hira,  if  we  ilid  not  suffer  it  to  extend  to  all  he  loves,  or  is 
in  any  way  related  to  him. 

''oreover,  as  in  the  incarnation  onr  Lord  assumed  flash,  a 
body,  and  aa  in  the  human  body  are  all  the  elements  of 
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the  lower  creation,*  he  has  by  his  assumption  united  all  ma- 
terial nature  to  him  as  final  cause,  as  in  creation  all  are  unit- 
ed to  him  as  first  cause,  so  that  God  is  all  and  in  all,  and  all 
lower  orders  of  creation,  since  all  proceed  from  God  for  man 
and  return  to  him  in  man,  are  sacred  and  entitled  in  their 
degree  to  share  in  the  honor  we  owe  to  God  in  his  hnman- 
ity .  The  error  of  the  heathens  was  not  that  they  worshipped 
nature,  but  that  they  worshipped  it  as  God,  expressing  exte- 
riorly the  triune  essence  of  God,  not  as  the  handiwork  of  God. 
The  Christian  feels  himself  more  nearly  related  to  exterior 
nature  than  the  heathen  did,  and  has  a  sympathy  with  all 
the  lower  orders  of  creation  which  the  heathen  never  had, 
for  he  sees  in  them  the  work  of  God,  and  he  honors  them 
for  God's  sake,  and  as  virtually  contained  in  the  body  he 
assumed. 

I  have  endeavored  also  to  show  that  the  worship  of  the 
saints  is  the  best  practical  protection  of  the  faithful  against 
the  errors  of  atheism,  pantheism,  and  idolatrv,  and  to  keep 
fresh  in  their  minds  and  hearts,  faith  in  all  the  great  mys- 
teries of  Christian  revelation.  All  the  practices  authorized 
by  the  church  are  dictated  by  the  Christian  dogma^  and  pre- 
serve them  in  our  faith  by  realizing  them  in  our  lives.  No 
one  who  is  devout  to  Mary  can  forget  the  Incarnation  and 
what  depends  on  it ;  no  one  who  prays  to  a  saint  can  doubt 
the  future  life,  or  regard  the  joys  of  heaven  as  a  poetic 
dream  ;  and  no  one  who  honors  the  relic  of  a  great  servant 
of  God,  can  hesitate  as  to  believinff  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  There  is  a  remarkable  prooi  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
idl  tne  sects  that  reject  the  worship  of  Mary  and  of  the  saints, 
sneer  at  sacred  relics,  crucifixes,  pictures  and  statues  of  our 
Lord  and  his  saints,  invariably  lose,  step  by  step,  their  faith 
in  the  Christian  mysteries,  and  fall  into  naked  rationalism, 
or  a  vague  sentimentalism  which  depends  on  no  dogma,  and 
respects  no  dogmatic  teaching.  The  church  teaches  us  our 
faith  and  preserves  it  by  training  us  to  live  it,  and  hence  the 
great  masters  of  spiritual  life  have  always  considered  a  tender 
devotion  to  Mary  and  the  saints  as  a  sign  of  election,  and  the 
want  of  it  as  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

I  have  endeavored  to  express  myself  in  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble language,  and  as  far  as  1  could  in  exact  language;  but  I 
have  intentionally  avoided  the  phraseology  usually  adopted^ 
because  I  think  that  it  has  become,  in  some  respects,  routine, 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  read  it  without  once  seriously 
asking  themselves  what  it  rciiUy  means ;  and  also  because 


e4iST-woK9inr,  Ibo 

noti-Cat holies  liave  read  or  heard  a»d  attached  to  it  a  false 
and  erroneous  sense,  which  has  prejudiced  tlietu  agtinist  uk, 
and  I  have  wished  to  use  language  which  would  not  iiiUlea«l 
them,  but  in  fact  convey  to  tneir  minds  our  real  meaning. 
It  has  been  thought  bj  Bome  that  I  huve  failed  in  this  re- 
Bpect,  by  Hfiiug  the  word  worship.  In  the  resticted  sense  of 
the  word  worship  commonly  adopted,  we  do  not  wm-sfiip 
Mary  or  the  eainta^  but  that  restricted  sctiac  is  not  its  ouly 
or  leading  eenso,  and  I  have  been  nnable  to  find  any  other 
English  word  tliat  fully  expresses  what  is  meant  by  outtus 
in  Latin.  I  explained  at  the  outset  the  sense  in  which  [have 
nsed  it,  a  proper  sense,  for  woralup  is  of  various  kinds  and 
degrees,  and  no  intelligent  reader  can  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  I  mean  that  we  worship  the  saint  with  the  same  worship 
that  we  give  to  God. 

The  phrase  I  used  in  one  of  my  early  numbers, "  As  God 
I,  in  Ins  essence,  triune,''  lias  been  ratherseverely  criticised 
and  pronounced  formal  heresy ;  I  suppose,  because  it  has 
been  thought  to  impugn  the  unity  of  tlie  divine  essence,  m 
if  I  had  said,  G-od  is  in  his  essence  three,  instead  of  saying 
as  [  did,  lie  is  triune.  The  three  persons  are  in  the  essence 
of  God,  and  that  essence  is  one  essence,  which  is  what  I 
meant.  The  phrase  may  be  unusual,  but  it  is  not  in  my 
judgment  inexact ;  but,  at  aiiy  rate,  my  meaning  was  exact, 
•nd  etrictlv  orthodox,  and  1  am  not  at  all  tenacious  of  the 
phrase,  and  readily  surrender  it  to  any  one  who  will  supply 
toe  with  one  more  philosophically  and  theologically  exact. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  objected  to  by  any 
English  reader ;  but  as  it  has  been  I  shall  avoid  using  it  ia 
future, 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  my  leave  as  ytt  of  the  readers  of 
the  Ave  Maria,  in  which  I  take  a  mout  lively  interest;  hnt 
■I  take  leave  here  of  the  subject  to  which  for  so  long  a  time 
I  have  solicited  their  attention.  In  leaving  that  subject  I 
feel  that  I  ara  parting  with  an  old  and  dear  friend  witli  whom 
I  have  long  held  sweet  and  most  profitable  intercourse.  If 
my  articles  have  been  profitable  to  no  others,  their  prepara- 
tion has  been  profitable  to  me,  and  has  given  me  much  peace 
and  serenity  or  mind,  quickened  my  love  to  Mary  and  the 
fiaint8  of  our  Lord,  and  rendered  dearer  both  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  Catholic  worship.  I  bless  God  for  "the  com- 
tnuuion  of  saintfi,"  and  beg  them  to  pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
not  be  tost. 


HERESY  AND  THE  INCARNATION. 


[From  the  Ave  Maria  for  1867-8.] 

I.  In  an  article  in  the  Ave  Maria  some  weeks  since  I 
maintained  that  my  non-Catholic  countrymen  do  not  believe 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  therefore  can  see 
only  superstition  or  idolatry  in  our  devotion  to  Mary.  Not 
believing  the  Incarnation  they  cannot  believe  her  to  be  the 
mother  of  God ;  and  not  believing  her  to  be  the  mother  of 
God  they  can  see  no  reason  or  propriety  in  honoring  her  as 
such.  If  we,  like  them,  rejected  or  perverted  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  we  should,  like  them,  reject  devotion  to 
Mary  as  superstitious  or  idolatrous.  It  is  not  to  Mary  as  a 
woman  or  as  a  spotless  virgin  we  pay  that  devotion,  but  to 
Mary  the  immaculate  virgin  mother  of  God.  But  God  in 
his  divine  nature  is  self -existent  and  eternal,  and  has  and  can 
have  no  mother ;  he  can  have  a  mother  only  in  his  human 
nature,  and  if  not  incarnate  he  has  no  human  nature. 

I  now  propose  to  go  further,  and  show  that  the  essence  of 
all  heresy  consists  precisely  in  the  direct  or  indirect  denial 
of  the  Incarnation.  There  is  a  distinction  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  between  heresy  and  infidelity.  Baptized  persons 
wiio  reject  openly  and  avowedly  the  whole  Christian  relig- 
ion are  apostates ;  an  unbaptized  man  or  one  who  has  and 
professes  to  have  no  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  is  an  infidel ;  a 
baptized  person  who  professes  to  believe  in  Christ,  and 
among  his  doctrines  to  liold  fast  to  some,  while  he  miscon- 
strues, misapplies,  or  rejects  others,  is  a  heretic.  Pagans, 
Jews,  and  Mahometans  are  infidels,  not  heretics,  nor  apos- 
tates ;  only  one  who  has  been  a  Christian  can  bean  apostate* 
and  only  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian  can  be  a  here- 
tic. There  is  both  incipient  apostasy  and  infidelity  in  all 
heresy,  but  heresy  itself,  while  it  remains  heresy,  is  neither. 
The  word  heresy  signifies,  literally,  choice,  and  is  applied 
only  to  those  Christians  who  choose  among  the  articles  or 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith  these  they  will  hold  and  those 
which  they  will  reject.  Protestants,  or  those  Protestants 
who  style  themselves  orthodox,  profess  to  believe  all  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  reject  only  cor- 
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BPt  additions  which  Imve  been  made  to  tliein.  or  at  most 
■nly  non-essentials:  bnt  as  all  which  tliey  itjt'Ct  ae  well  as 
what  they  retain  rests  on  oue  and  the  same  authority,  and 
belongs  to  one  unbroken  whole,  they  can  be  governed  in 
their  retention  or  rejection  by  no  nile  but  their  own  clioice, 
private  judgiTicnt,  or  caprice,  and  therefore  are  heretics, 
fbether  what  they  reject  is  fundamental  or  non-fundanien- 
al. 

A  man  may,  also,  he  a  heretic,  though  hy  rejects  in  name 
no  doctrine,  bat  nominally  profeeees  to  believe  them  all,  if 
be  takes  the  doctrine  in  a  false  or  perverted  sense,  thongli 
be  may  be  excused  from  the  sin  of  heresy,  if  he  does  it 
through  invincible  ignorance  and  in  good  faith,  for  there  is 
no  sin  where  there  is  no  malice.  Men  may  err  against  faith, 
Dot  indeed,  without  heresy,  but  without  incurring  the  f/uilt 
sf  heresy,  and  it  is  well  foi-  us  that  it  is  so,  for  we  are  all  li- 
■ble  to  err.  One  may  be.  as  tiie  theologians  Bay,  a  material 
heretic  without  being  b.  formal  heretic,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
rible  that  there  are  some  such  in  the  several  sects.  Whetner 
&  or  not  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide,  and  onJv  he  who 
Icnoweth  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  can  decide.  All  tliat  we 
»n  say  Is  that  toilful  heresy  is  always  a  sin,  whether  it  be 
n  the  denial  oy  the  misconstrnction  of  tlie  faith,  in  the  re- 
iisal  or  the  omission  to  elicit  the  act  of  faith. 

The  Christian  faith  is  not  made  up  of  separate  and  unre- 
lated articles,  dogmas,  or  pro]K)sitionB,  whereof  one  or  more 
may  be  denied  without  lesion  to  the  otliers.  All  in  it,  so  to 
Bpeak,  hangs  together,  and  what  we  call  different  articles, 
dogmas,  or  propositions  are  really  only  so  many  different  as- 
pects of  one  uniform  and  indissolnbfe  whole,  in  which  the 
parts,  if  parts  are  conceivable,  have  that  mutual  dependence 
on  each  other,  and  that  relation  to  tie  whole,  that  the  denial 
of  any  one  part  or  aspect  is,  logically  considered,  tliu  denial 
of  all,  or  the  one  faith  nnder  every  aspect.  All  heresy  i» 
■ophistical,  and  no  heretic  ever  pushes  his  priuciplee  to  their 
last  logical  results;  for  if  he  did  he  wonld  either  renounce 
Christ  altogether,  or  return  to  the  nnity  of  the  faith,  and 
become  or^odox,  a  Catholic.  What  he  retains  of  Chris- 
tianity demands  for  its  logical  complement  the  whole  faith 
In  it8  unity  and  catholicity,  and  what  he  denies  logically  re- 
quires him  to  ffo  further,  and  deny  the  whole,  or  to  lapse  in- 
%o  complete  iuridelity  or  apostasy,  iis  we  see  lawe  numbers 
who,  bred  in  liercsy,  are  now  actually  doing.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  any  logical  mind  to  be  contented  with  any 
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form  of  lieresy,  or  with  any  sect,  for  no  sect,  no  heresy  gives 
or  can  give  full  scope  or  pky  to  man's  reason,  or  intellectu- 
al activity.  The  place  is  too  strait  for  him  to  live  in  ;  the 
bounds  are  too  narrow,  and  he  is  too  pent  up  to  be  able  to 
breathe  freely.  He  stifles.  He  is  always,  if  he  narrows  at 
all,  in  danger  of  narrowing  too  far,  or  not  far  enough ;  and 
nothing  is  more  distressing  than  the  endeavor  to  maintain, 
as  he  must,  the  true  via  media  between  consistency  and  in- 
consistency, between  truth,  which  is  something,  and  false- 
hood, which  is  nothing.  The  consequence  is  that  those  who 
are  resolved  to  abide  in  their  sect  or  their  heresy  obstinate- 
ly refuse  to  think  or  reason  at  all  in  matters  of  religion. 
They  who  do  reason  either  run  into  mere  rationalism,  which 
after  all  aifords  them  no  relief,  or  return  to  the  one  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  seek  admission  into  the  communion  of  the  old 
church.     Those  last  are  the  only  real  free  thinkers. 

Sectarians  suffer  imder  a  singular  delusion  in  imagining, 
as  they  do,  that  they  who  cannot  or  dare  not  reason,  are  the 
only  really  intellectual  and  intelligent  Christians,  and  that 
intellect  is  stifled  in  the  bosom  of  Catholicity,  and  that  rea- 
son expires  and  finds  her  grave  in  the  church.  Eeason  de- 
mands unity  and  catholicity,  and  these  are  not  found  where 
what  is  received  as  faith  is  not  all  of  a  piece,  but  is  made 
up  only  of  ill-assorted  fragments,  which  no  power  human 
or  divine  can  mould  into  one  complete,  symmetrical,  and 
living  body  of  tnitk  It  is  only  the  Catholic  that?  is  aware 
of  the  immense  injury  heresy  does  to  the  intellectual 
development  and  growth  of  the  nations  that  reject  the  un- 
ity and  catholicity  of  faith.  There  is  no  measuring  the  dis- 
tance as  to  intellect  and  reason  applied  to  the  highest  and 
frandest  questions  that  can  interest  the  soul  of  man,  that 
'rotestant  nations  have  fallen  since  the  birth  of  the  so-called 
reformation.  It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  thought  is  really  iree,  and  reason  has  her  full  scope,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  faith  that  she  behoves  and  teaches  that 
is  all  of  one  piece,  that  is  logical  throughout,  that  can  ac- 
cept the  last  consequences  of  the  principles  which  it  asserts. 
The  thing  the  church  dreads  is  not  reason,  but  unreason, 
not  logic,  but  sophistry,  for  all  her  principles,  nay,  all  her 
dogmas  are  catholic,  universally  true,  and  if  they  transcend 
the  reach  of  reason,  no  reason  can  ever  get  beyond  them, 
upset  them,  or  find,  so  long  as  it  is  reason,  any  ground  for 
doubting  them.  The  sectarian  is  obliged  to  bear  his  sect 
Atlas-like,  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  sustain  its  doctrine  by 


main  strengtb,  by  Klmtting  Lis  eyes  to  its  defects,  itml  com- 
pelliug  bis  will  to  adhere  to  it;  the  Catholic  Hiids,  ou  tliu 
contrary,  that  liis  church  can  stand  without  IiIid,  ittid  that 
he  can  reet  on  Iter  faith  and  find  it  not  giving  way  uiidur 
him.  hnt  able  to  uphold  him. 

The  reason  whj  many  able  men,  comparing  Pi-otestant 
and  Catholic  nations  tliiiik  the  former  muru  iiitellectnal  than 
the  latter,  is  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seize  the  proper 
terms  of  comjiarisOD.  Protestants  with  an  illogical  and  an- 
catbolic  religion  are  obliged,  in  a  great  meaenre,  to  turn 
their  minds  away  from  the  higher  regions  of  thought,  and 
direct  them  to  tua  lower  regions  of  tSe  external  world  and 
the  material  sciences.  In  these  they  have  found  a  partial 
scope  for  intellect,  and  are  not  much,  if  any,  beliind  Cath- 
olic nations.  But  Catholics,  able  to  peneirate  those  higher 
regions  of  thoDght,  virtually  closed  to  Protestants,  Una  in 
them  a  spiritual  pleasure  and  profit  which  render  it  less 
necessary  for  them  to  seek  employment  for  their  reason  in 
the  more  material  world.  Compart;  Protestant  nations  with 
Catholic  nations  in  spirituality,  in  theology,  in  the  higher 
regions  of  science,  and  you  will  find  that  Protestants  are 
intinitely  below  Catholics.  In  fact,  Protestants  have  noth- 
ing in  those  higher,  and  vastly  more  important  regions  of 
any  depth  or  soundness  for  which  they  arr  not  indebted  to 
Catholic  theologians,  for  the  most  part  to  those  they  stigma- 
tize as  idle  and  ignorant  monks,  whom  wherever  they  nave 
the  power  thev  suppress  as  the  drones  of  society. 

Assuming  tne  Christian  faith  to  be  essentially  one  and  in- 
divisible, we  may  justly  ask  what  is  its  central  principle,  its 
■central  mystery,  from  which  all  in  our  holy  i-elipon  pro- 
ceeds, and  to  which  all  returns  'i  This  is  manifestly  the  In- 
carnation, "  the  Word  made  flesh,"  All  in  the  Christhvn  re- 
ligion is  either  in  order  to  the  Incaraation  or  proceeds  from 
[t  as  its  principle.  Cliristianity  is,  as  I  have  heretofore  main- 
tained, teleological,  and  taken  in  its  conipreheusivenees,  is 
the  order  of  regeneration,  or  the  redemption  of  man  and 
his  return  to  Ood  as  hie  final  cause,  his  last  end,  or  his  su- 
^H«me  good.  Whatever  is  essentially  or  distinctively  Chris- 
tian is  m  this  order  and  what  it  implies.  What  then  is  the 
Srinciple  of  this  order  ?  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  is 
esns  Christ  himself.  This  is  clear  from  the  unambiguous 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  very  name, 
ChruHanity,  that  it  beare.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  alpha  and 
Omega,  the  l>eginningand  the  end,  the  aullior  and  finisher 
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of  our  faith.  He  is  not  merely  its  prophet  or  teacher,  but 
he  is  its  principle,  the  source  of  its  life,  in  whom  is  its  very 
being,  in  as  true  and  as  high  a  sense  as  God  is  himself  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  its  upholder,  in  whom  all  creatures 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  Hence  St.  Paul  says 
to  the  Corinthians,  ''  I  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cnicified,"  "  for,"  as 
St.  Peter  says, "  there  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved,  neither  is  there  sal- 
vation in  any  other."  Our  Lord  himself  says,  "  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  "He  that  believeth  in  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  be  dead,  shall  live,"  "  because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also," 
and  "  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  And  Jesus  Christ 
is  God  incarnate,  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  the  Word 
made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us.  Hence  "every  spirit 
that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of 
God,  and  every  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus  "  or  separateth 
the  human  nature  from  the  divine,  "  is  not  of  God  " — is 
Antichrist. 

This  being  so,  they  who  reject  the  Incarnation,  as  Uni- 
tarians and  Universalists,  reject  Christianity  itself,  and  are 
rather  non-Christians  than  heretics,  the  more  especially  as 
very  few  of  them  are  even  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  Incarnation  thus  including  the  whole  of  Christianity 
every  heresy  must  be  in  some  form  an  error  against  it.  This 
I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  by  an  analysis  of  the  princi- 
pal heresies. 

II.  Heresies  against  the  Incarnation  are  of  three  classes. 
1st.  Those  that  impugn  what  it  presupposes  and  without 
which  it  would  not  be  possible ;  2d.  Tliose  which  directly 
impugn  it  as  a  fact ;  3d.  Those  that  indirectly  impugn  it  in 
its  purposes  and  effects.  Since  heresy  is  to  be  distinguished 
specifically,  though  not  generically,  from  simple  infidelity 
and  downright  apostasy,  beyond  these  three  classes  no 
heresy  is  possible  or  conceivable. 

By  the  Incarnation  is  to  be  understood  the  mystery  of  the 
"Word  made  flesh,  that  the  Son,  the  second  person  in  the 
ever-blessed  and  indivisible  Trinitv,  and  who  is  God,  very 
God  of  very  God,  assumed  flesh  m  the  womb  of  the  im- 
maculate Virgin  Mary,  or  took  up  human  nature  to  himself, 
and  made  it,  by  hypostatic  union  with  his  divine 'person, 
his  own  nature,  as  truly  and  as  substantially  so  as  his  divine 
nature  itself,  so  that  since  the  union  he  has  in  the  unity  of 


one  person,  two  forever  distinct  but  inst'iianible  nalitrt^, 
tlio  human  and  the  divine,  and  is  perfect  God  and  perft-et 
tiian,  and  may  with  strict  truth  be  called  either  the  Son  of 
Gud  or  the  Son  of  man,  and  Bince  the  Son  of  man  is  man, 
and  the  Son  of  God  is  God,  we  mnv  call  him  alike  God  or 
man  for  hu  is  buth  in  one  i>erB0n.  In  hie  divine  nature  he 
's  God :  in  hia  human  natm-e  ho  is  man.     He  became  man, 

ts  Bay  the  theologians,  that  man  might  become  God. 
The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  that  he  might  com- 

>lete  the  woi'k  of  creation  hy  carrying,  as  it  is  carried  in  the 

lypoBtatic  union,  the  creative  act  of  God  to  its  apex  or 
ihij;hest  possible  point,  redeem  or  deliver  man  from  thtf 
bondage  of  sin  and  its  penalty,  elevate  him  from  tlio  nnt- 
nrai  to  the  superiiatnnii  order,  and  enable  him  to  attain  to 
the  end  of  his  existence,  for  which  he  was  ci-eated  or 
-destined  by  his  Creator,  and  be  made  a  partaker  of  the 
■divine  nature  in  glory,  or  one  with  God  his  last  and  his 
iSrst  cause  withoitt  loss  of  individuality,  and  resting  in  him 

.s  his  snpreme  beatitude. 
None  of  the  propositions  contained  in  this  statement  of 
■the  Incarnation  and  its  purpose  can  be  denied  by  any  one 
■who  professes  to  be  a  Christian  without  heresy,  that  is, 
•without  what  theologians  call  mat&fial  heresy,  which,  if 
unintentional,  or  the  result  of  invincible  ignorance,  is  not 
culpable,  or  is  excusable ;  but  in  this  discussion  I  deal  only 
witn  material  heresy,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ciilpability  or  incnipability  of  heretics. 

1.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  what  I  have  thns  far  said  that 
kll  those  heresies  which  deny  or  pervert  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  that  deny  the  three  equal  persons  in  one  God,  the 
proper  divinity   of   the   son,   nie   eternal   generation,  his 

Buality  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  also  those 
lich  deny  the  humanity  or  rnanliood  of  Christ,  are  in- 
iirectly  heresies  aaainst  the  Incarnation,  For  if  we  deny 
the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  we  have  no 
Jivine  Word  or  person  to  become  incarnate,  and  if  we  deny 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  we  deny  the  pro|ier 
"divinity  of  tne  Word  oi-  Loyos,  and  then  deny  that  the 
Word  which  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  is  God. 
This  was  done  by  the  gnostics,  that  is,  those  gnostics  treated 
|by  the  fathers  as  heretics,  for  of  those  gnostics  who  were 
ieally  heathen,  and  made  no  profession  of  Christianity,  we 
lay  nothing.  These  did  not  indeed  maintain  that  the  Clirist, 
■«  they  said,  was  a  creature,  or  deny  his  eteraal  generation. 
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but  they  denied  his  supreme  divinity,  or  his  eqaality  with 
the  Father  and  the  EToly  Ghost,  held  him  to  be  an  JSon, 
the  chief  of  the  ^ons  or  immortalities,  or  proceeding  by 
way  of  generation  from  God,  or  in  their  language  Byssos, 
the  dark,  unfathomable,  inscrutable,  the  infinite  void,  cor- 
responding to  the  void  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  reine  Seyn 
of  the  liegelians,  which,  a^  it  admits  no  predicates,  is 
nothing.  The  Christ  is  the  first  JEon  or  generation ;  from 
him  proceed  othere,  by  syzygies  or  pairs,  till  the  void  be- 
comes pleroma  or  fullness.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  statement 
that  will  apply  equally  to  all  the  heretical  gnostics,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  say  what  was  their  precise  meaning,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  their  ^ons  were  personified  abstractions, 
or  the  intellectual  and  moral  virtues  which  go  to  make  up 
the  perfect  gnostic,  or  man  perfected  in  the  gnosis  or 
spiritual  science,  and   their   teaching  when   expressed  in 

!)lain  language,  without  metaphor,  and  understood  in  re- 
atiou  to  the  several  processes  by  which  the  gnostic  is  able 
to  arrive  at  perfect  science,  was  really  less  aSsurd  than  it 
would  seem.  They  probably  did  not  differ  much,  save  in 
their  symbolism,  from  modern  transcendentalists.  Their 
genuine  successors  in  history  are  the  old  Alchemists,  who 
meant  by  the  philosopher's  stone  very  much  what  the  gnos- 
tics meant  by  the  jneans  by  which  one  attains  to  the  gnosis^ 
or  perfect  science. 

The  Incarnation  was  indirectly  denied,  again,  by  the 
Sabellians,  who  denied  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  made  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  the  distinction  of  three  attributes,  or  three 
aspects  of  the  one  God.  A  Unitarian  friend  said  to  the 
writer  one  day;  that  he  no  longer  denied  the  Trinity. 
**  God  is  certainly  triune,"  said  he,  '*  for  he  is  in  himself  the 
goo<l,  the  true,  the  beautiful.  These  are  certainly  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another,  and  yet  they  are  one  and  the 
same  God,  and  all  equally  God."  He  had  attained  to  a 
trinity  indeed,  but  it  was  simply  a  psychological  trinity,  ex- 
isting only  in  his  own  mind,  for  in  God  the  verum  and  the 
honum^  the  true  and  the  good  are  identical  and  indis- 
tinguishable, and  are  predicable  alike  of  the  one  divine 
essence  common  to  all  tne  persons. 

The  Trinity,  the  eternal  generation  and  proper  divinity 
of  the  Son,  were  also  denied  by  the  Arians  and  Senii- 
arians.  According  to  the  Arians  Christ  was  indeed  a  super- 
angelic  being,  before  and  above  all  worlds,  but  nevertheless 
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t  creature ;  the  Semi-aritins  distiiignished  him  fram  God, 

hllowed  liim  to  be  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father,  bat 

l^cnied  that  he  was  of  the  same  substance,  and  therefore 

Jiey  denied  his  divine  sonship.     The  Sou  is  necesearilj  of 

.Ae  same  substance  with  the  Father,  and  if  the  Woi^i  was 

jof  a  difierent,  thongh  a  like,  substance  with  tlie  Father, 

|then  he  wlio  was  born  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary  was  not  Grid. 

^nd  God  did  not  become  incamatL',     Denying  the  Word  to 

oe  of  the  same  substance  witli  the  FatJier,  the  Ariane  must 

Jay  eitlier  that  he  was  a  creature  or  that  thei-e  are  more 

sods  than  one.     They  could  not  eay  the  latter  or  maintain 

3iat  there  are  two  divine  substances;  they  were  obliged 

Iherefore  to  say  that  he  was  created,  and  however  high  they 

ixait  hira  in  the  scale  of  creation,  he  was  still  a  creature, 

aid  consequently  to  honor  the  Son  as  we  honor  the  Father, 

uiccording  to  the  command,  was  simply  idolatry.     Hence 

Vrianism  not  only  denied  the  Trinity,  tlie  divinity  of  the 

ITord  and  therefore  the  Incarnation,  but  it  was  a  return 

toward  heathenism  and  the  worship  of  the  creature  as  the 

Creator.     It  was,  as  is  all  heresy,  a  retrograde  movement, 

ind  St.  Athanasins,  its  groat  opponent,  was  alike  the  cham- 

^on  of  orthodoxy  and  of  the  real  progress  of  the  race  and 

'  nlization. 

The  Incarnation  is  denied  by  those  who  deny  the  human- 

inhood  of  Christ.     Tliis  was  done  by  the  gnostics 

■ho  denied   alike  the  supreme  divinity  and   the   proper 

iinmanity  of  Christ,  and  made  Mm,  if  any  thing  but  a  per^ 

'sonified  virtue  or  abstraction,  a  sort  of  inferior  divinity  like 

the  good  dsemons  of  Plato.    It  was  done  also  by  the  Docette, 

a  gnostic  sect,  or  at  least  akin  to  the  gnostics,  who  denied 

that  our  Lord  had  a  real  body,  and  maintained  tliat  he  snf- 

fered  on  tlie  cross  only  in  appearance.     If  he  bad  no  real 

body  he  could  not  have  taken  flesh,  and  there  could  have 

been  no  real  incarnation,  for  there  was  no  hypostatic  union 

_,uf  hnman  nature  to  the  divine  person. 

",  There  is  no   need   to   dwell   on   those   heresies  that 

sctly  deny  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation.     Among  thes" 

eaniest  noted  in  history  is  that  of  the  Ebionites, — 3  sect 

'  uncertain  origin,  and  apparently  never  very  nnmerouti. 

These  held  our  Lord  to  have  been  simply  a  man,  the  son  of 

S^oseph   and  Mary,  with   nothing   miraculous   about   him. 

"'*-jy  honored  him  as  a  great  and  good  man,  and  revered 

I  as  their  master  and  teacher.     They  of  course  could 

•ogai^e  no  incarnation,  not  any  more  than  do  modern 

Vol.  vm— IB. 
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Unitarians.  These,  with  the  Soeinians,  now  noarh*  extinct, 
deny  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  and  see  in  our  Lord  only 
his  human  natiu'e,  and  count  him  only  a  providential  nmil, 
inspired  indeed,  but  only  as  is  or  may  be  every  man  whu 
will  take  him  for  a  model,  and  follow  his  example.  Some 
of  them  in  the  beginning  recognized  his  miraculous  concep- 
tion, but  the  greater  part  of  them  at  least,  now  reject  it, 
and  hold  that  he  was  conceived  and  born  in  the  natural  way ; 
consequently  Mary  is  with  them  a  worthy  woman,  a  good 
and  loving  mother,  but  entitled  to  no  special  honor  or 
regard,  not  due  to  any  good  mother  of  a  distinguished  son. 
Tlie  late  Theodore  Parker  held  that  our  Ix)rd,  though  a  re- 
markable Hebrew  youth,  who  strode  full  a  thousand  year8 
in  advance  of  his  age,  was  nevertheless  ignorant  in  com- 
parison with  men  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not 
wholly  free  from  sin,  in  whicli  he  is  followed  by  the  more 
advanced  Unitarians,  or,  as  they  choose  to  call  themselves, 
liberal  Christians.  They  can  hardly  be  called  heretics,  for 
they  really  take  lower  views  of  Christ  and  his  mission  than 
<lo  the  Mahometans,  who  hold  him  to  be  a  prophet  and  sur- 
passed only  by  Mahomet,  and  should,  perhaps,  rather  he 
called  unbelievers  or  apostates,  than  a  Christian  sect. 

The  Nestorians,  who  deny  that  Mary  was  mother  of 
God ;  the  adoptionists,  who  hold  that  the  human  nature 
assumed  had  its  proper  human  personality;  the  Eutychians, 
who  absorb  the  human  nature  in  the  divine  or  fuse  the  two 
into  one  theandric  nature ;  the  Monothelites,  who  deny  to 
our  Lord  a  human  will ;  all  directly  deny  the  Incarnation 
as  a  fact,  as  every  theologian  knows.  The  other  heresies 
which  obtained  during  the  first  six  or  seven  centuries,  wert^ 
onlv  various  fonus  of  the  heresies  alreadv  mentioned. 
Those  also  deny  the  Incarnation  as  a  fact,  who  in  our 
days  take  it  as  symbolic  of  the  general  relation  of  all  men 
to  the  divinity,  or  interpret  it  to  mean  that  God  exists  only 
in  humanity,  and  that  out  of  humanity  there  is  no  God. 

III.  3.  We  have  considered  those  heresies  which  impugn 
the  Incarnation  directly  by  denying  it  as  a  fact,  and  those 
which  impugn  it  indirectly  by  denying  or  jxirverting  what 
it  presupposes,  and  without  which  there  could  be  no  Incar- 
nation. We  are  now  to  consider  those  which  impugn  it  l>v 
denying  or  misrepresenting  its  effects.  Among  these  an- 
te be  reckoned  the  heresies  taken  up  and  propagated  by  tlir 
so-called  reformation,  as  well  as  the  false  principles  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  church  and  the  state  which  led  to  thi- 
Greek  schism. 
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The  first  heresy  to  be  noticed  in  this  eliu>6  is  tliat  wliicli 
denies  the  divine  origin,  life,  and  antliority  of  the  church. 
The  reformation  did  not  absohitely  deny  that  our  Lord  in- 
stituted the  church,  or  a  church,  but  it  either  denied  its  vis- 
ibility, or  made  it,  as  did  the  old  Donatists,  consist  of  the 
elect  only.  It  connected  it  either  with  the  divinity  alone, 
or  with  the  humanity  alone,  never  made  it  proceed  from 
and  live  the  life  of  tlie  incarnate  Word.  It  saw  in  the 
<?hurch  no  expression  of  the  life  of  God  in  his  human  na- 
ture, but  either  a  soul  without  a  body,  or  a  bodv  without  a 
soul,  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  living  only  their  own  in- 
dividual fife,  bringing  life  to  the  body,  but  deriving  none 
from  their  union  with  it.  The  church  is  not  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  believers,  nor  is  it  a  mere  external  institution 
founded  by  a  transient  act  of  our  T^ord,  and  simply  depend- 
ent on  his  external  appointment.  It  is  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  hira  as  is  the  natural  order  to  God  the  creator. 
It  grows  out  of  the  Incarnation,  and  is  in  some  sort  its  visi- 
ble continuation.  The  apostle  calls  it  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  says  Christ  is  its  head,  and  believers  members  of  his 
body,  members  of  him,  and  members  one  of  another. 
These  expressions  all  imply  a  real,  vital,  and  living  union 
of  the  church  with  the  A\  ord  incarnate,  and  of  individuals 
through  the  church  wnth  him.  lie  himself  says,  addressing 
his  apostles :  "I  am  the  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  hus- 
bandman. *  *  *  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the 
tranch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  unless  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  so  neither  can  you,  unless  ve  abide  in  me.  I  am  the 
vine  and  ye  are  the  branches.  lie  that  abideth  in  me  and  1 
in  him,  beareth  much  fruit."  This  sustains  the  same  con- 
clusion of  a  living  union  between  our  liord  and  the  church 
and  her  living  members. 

Our  Lord  abides,  dwells,  lives  in  the  church,  and  it  is  be- 
cause he  lives  in  her  that  she  lives,  as  lie  says,  "because 
I  live  ye  shall  live  also."  As  our  Lord  is  one  and  the 
church  lives  in  him,  and  by  him,  the  church  also  must 
be  one.  His  body  is  one,  not  many.  Hence  they  who 
break  the  unity  of  the  church  by  contending  that  there 
may  be  many  churches  or  more  than  the  one  body  of 
our  Lord,  do  really  denv  that  the  church  is  his  body,  and 
lives  in  his  indwelling  life,  and  consequently  the  incar- 
nation as  the  principle  of  our  Christian  life.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  those  who  deny  the  authority  of  the  church. 
The  authority  of  the  church  docs  not  rest  exclusively  on 
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the  external  coniiuission  given  to  the  apostles,  but  aJso  on 
her  interior  constitution  and  life.  Her  life  is  the  life  ot 
the  Word  made  flesh,  and  she  lives  that  life,  and  as  that 
life,  since  it  is  the  life  of  God,  is  divine  and  authoritative, 
so  must  she,  living,  speaking  that  life,  be  divine  and  author- 
itative, for  what  is  hers  is  his,  and  what  is  his  is  hers,  since 
his  life  and  hers  is  one  and  the  same.  Hence  too  her  infal- 
libility. She  is  infallible,  because  he  whose  life  she  lives, 
in  whom  she  abides  and  who  abides  in  her  is  infallible.  As 
he  cannot  err,  she  cannot  err.  Hence,  a^ain,  her  indefecti- 
bility.  As  he  cannot  fail,  she  cannot  fail,  because  she  lives 
in  and  by  hhn,  and  he  lives  in  her.  Individuals  may  fail, 
but  the  body  cannot,  and  whatever  she  utters  through  the 
"Word  incarnate  dwelling  in  her,  constituting  her  a  living 
organism,  must  be  infallible  and  authoritative,  because  it  is 
he  that  lives  and  speaks  in  her.  To  maintain  the  contrary 
would  be  to  impugn  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  to  deny 
that  in  Jesus  Ciirist  God  became  incarnate. 

Now  the  reformers  denied  all  these  points.  They  main- 
tained that  the  church  not  only  could  err,  but  that  sfie  actu- 
ally had  erred,  both  as  to  her  own  constitution  and  the  truth 
revealed  to  her  and  kept  fresh  in  her  memory  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  thus  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
office  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  church,  and  therefore  in  the 
work  of  salvation.  They  really  dissolved  Jesus  Christ,  or 
separated  the  divinity  from  the  humanity,  and  recognized 
in  the  church  only  our  Lord's  human  nature,  which  sepa- 
rated  from  the  divinity  is  no  8upj>oaitumy  no  stibsistentia^ 
for  the  Word  did  not  assume  the  human  personality,  or  a 
human  person,  which  would  have  been  adoptionism,  not  in- 
carnation. Tliey  thus  lose  the  divine  character  of  the 
church,  and  suppose  in  it  only  a  human  character,  make  it 
purely  human,  an  agtjregation  of  individuals,  a  self-created 
human  society  for  religious  pur])oses,  and  no  more  the  body 
uf  Christ  than  is  a  Bible  society  or  a  religious  tract  society. 
They  then  deny  the  Incarnation  by  denying  the  church  aet 
its  effect  or  creation. 

The  Greek  schismatics  are  not  usually  counted  as  here- 
tics. It  is  true  they  do  not  admit  the  Filioqvs  in  the 
creed,  but  they  do  not  deny  while  asserting  that  the  H0I3' 
(ihost  proceeas  from  the  Father  alone,  as  principle  or  first 
principle,  that  he  proceeds  also  from  the  Son  as  medium ; 
they  deny  also  the  papal  supremacy,  but  the  church  hatr 
never  formally  defined  it  to  be  of  faith,  has  never  forinaliy 
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dtifiiied  it  to  be  a  fact  uf  diviue  fevelation,  tliougli  sliu 
doubtless  holds  it  to  bo  so.  Yet  the  principlB  on  whicli 
tbey  eeparated    from   the  church   is  an    lieretical   nririci- 

51e,  ana  tJierc  is  moi'c  in  their  schism  than  simple  disobe- 
ience   to   the   authority   of    the   Koumn   Pontiff,     Their 
Bchiein  was  caused  by  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
^bishope,  under  the  inHnencc  of  the  bishop  of  Constaiitino- 
^de  and  the  Greek  emperor,  of  the  dependence  of  eccleeias- 
Ical   authority   and   dignities  on  the  empire.     Here  wan 
[learly  a  heresy,  for  our  Lord  had  said,  "My  kingdom  is 
tot  of  this  world."  that  is,  it  neither  rests  on  the  prmciples 
u  which  are  founded  human  governments,  nor  does  it  hold 
■oin  them.     It  indirectly  impugned  the  incarnation.     Thu 
riuces  of  this  world,  it  iriikv  be  said,  hold  their  power  from 
Kik],  but  if  so,  they  hold  it  from  God  ae  creator  in  the 
aatural  order,  not  from  God  incarnate  in  the  supernatural 
iir   teleological  order.     If  we  nmke  the  authority  of  the 
^arch  or  ecclefiiasticid  rank  or  dignity  depend  on  the  civil 
»ower,  we  necessarily  exclude  the  human  nature  of  God, 
ind  make  the  church  either  purely  human  or  derive  from 
Hie  Word  as  creator,  not  as  made  flesh.     God  in  his  human 
nature  would  not  be  its  founder,  its  authority,  and  its  life. 
St  would  then  impugn  the  incai-uation  by  denying,  ae  we 
ive  said,  its  effect,  what  it  creates,  or  what  grows  out  of 
The  incarnation  originates  and  sustains  the  church,  that 
[,  God  does  it  in  his  human  nature. 
Many  people,  who  by  no  means  intend  to  deny  the  incar- 
ntion,  are  yet  unable  to  understand  why  the  denial  of  tho 
ihnrch  should  involve  the  denial  of  that  great  mystery. 
liis  is  because  they  do  not  comprohend  the  strictly  and 
rofonndly  logical  character  of  the  whole  Christian  or  tele- 
S^ogical  order.     The  whole  order  is  bound  in  one  by  thu 
biost  rigid  and  invincible  logic.     All  is  dialectic,  and  in 
^is  fact  we  have  a  conclusive  pi'oof  that  it  is  from  God, 
and  is  known  to  us  only  by  divine  revelation,  for  man  could 
never  have  invented  or  imagined  it.     All  the  parts  cohere, 
and  no  one  can  be  taken  away  witJiout  virtually  destroying 
i  whole,     Jesus  Christ  is  the  Word  incarnate,  God  in  liis 
man  nature  ;  that  is,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  church,  as  Adam 
B  the  human  race,  and  as  Adam  and  the  whole  human 
e  only  make  up  the  total  Adam,  so  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
lUrch  ouly  make  up  the  total  Christ.     The  relation  of  the 
ch  to  Ciirist  is  not  mechanical  or  magical,  but  real,  liv- 
Christ  is  explicated,  and  so  to  &i)eak,  reatixed  in  the 
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cluirch  by  regeiieratiou,  as  Adam  is  explicated  and  realized 
in  the  human  race,  by  generation, — the  one  natural,  and  the 
other  supernatural.  To  deny,  the  church  is  to  deny  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Incarnation,  to  deny  Christ  as  a  living 
Christ,  and  to  assert  him  at  best  only  as  a  dead  Christ:  as 
to  deny  tlie  human  race  would  be  to  deny  the  productive- 
ness of  Adam,  and  to  assert  him  onlv  as  a  dead  Adam. 

Moreover,  to  deny  the  real  and  intimate  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  incarnation  is  to  deny  to  it  all  divine  charac- 
ter,  every  supernatural  element,  and  to  place  it  in  the  same 
category  witn  nature.  Without  the  church  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  could  not  be  the  mediator  between  God  and  men,  for 
he  would  effect  no  mediatorial  work,  have  no  mediatorial 
kingdom,  and  there  would  be  no  order  of  grace  distinguish- 
able from  the  order  of  nature.  The  initial  and  the  final 
would  be  identical.  In  the  divine  and  in  every  act  of  God 
in  his  divine  nature  alone  the  eternal  Word  is  the  medium 
between  the  Father  as  principle  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  end, 
but  between  God  in  his  human  nature  and  man  either  the 
church  is  the  medium  or  there  is  no  medium.  If  there  is 
no  medium  there  is  no  action,  and  all  part  in  the  incarna- 
tion is  denied,  for  where  there  is  no  medial  cause  there  can 
be  no  first  or  final  cause. 

If  these  positions  be  correct,  it  follows  that  all  errors 
against  the  church  indirectly  impugn  the  Incarnation.  It 
is  well  to  remember,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches,  that  God  is 
f<vtriilUudo  rerun L  oiniiiuvi^  or  is  in  himself  the  type  or 
archetype  after  which  every  thing  is  made.  In  the  raate- 
jial  order  every  thing  copies  or  imitates,  after  its  manner, 
he  Creator  as  Trinity,  or  three  distinct  persons  in  one  Ink- 
ing ;  analogy,  then,  requires  that  the  church,  which  is  the 
supernatural  order,  of  which  the  Word  made  flesh,  God  in 
his  human  nature,  is  the  creator,  should  copy  or  express 
the  hypostatic  union  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  human — 
expi-ess  him  both  in  his  divinity  and  his  humanity,  and  thus 
have  its  divine  side  and  its  human  side.  Hence  the  church 
is  at  once  and  indissolubly  human  and  divine.  Her  per- 
sonality, so  to  speak,  is  divine,  and  must  copy  or  express 
the  divine  personality  of  our  Lord,  which  is  one.  This  is 
done,  according  to  Saint  Cyprian,  by  the  union  of  the  faitli- 
ful  with  the  pastors,  and  of  the  pastors  with  their  chief,  St, 
Peter,  who  lives,  teaches,  and  governs  in  his  successor,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Greeks  in  the  grounds  of  their 
schism  impugned  alike  the  Incarnation  and  Christian  char- 


Ity,  ior  tliObt.-  firuiuKls  i-oiiHj'  iluiiieil  God  to  be  iu  liisliiimun 

[lutare  the  Cruator  of  the  thtii-ch,  and  therefoi-e  e.\olRded 
from  it  the  divine  or  giipernatiinil  elenmnt,  und  assumed  it 
ito  bo  ik  purely  human  or  nutur.d  institution.     Tho  principle 

if  the  Greek  schism,  if  followed  out,  ahsorbs  the  wiurcli  in 

he  state,  aad  mui^os  it  a  part  of  the  civil  g;t>venitiient  of 
the  country,  as  we  see  it  in  Kussia  aud  in  Great  Britaiu. 
The  pojw  standing  at  the  summit  of  the  hierarcliy  cora- 

tletinf;   its    personality  reprcBenle  with  the  hierarcliy  the 

llivine  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  aud  therefore  the  inuepen 

B  aud  authority  of  him  who  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 

►f  lords. 

IV.  The  pniposition  I  liave  undei'takon  to  maintain  is  thikt 
all  huresies  impugn  tlie  Incarnation  either  in  itself  or  in 
what  it  presupposes  or  in  its  effects.  The  first  two  classes 
of  three  into  which  I  have  divided  them  have  l>eeu  con- 
BJdered  already, — and  I  proceed  now  to  coufider  the  thiol 

lass,  those  whicii  impugn  the  lueari^atiou  in  its  effects. 

The  design  of  the  Incarnation  is  to  redeem  man  from  sin, 
both  original  aud  actual,  by  making  a  full  satisfaction  U) 
divine  justice,  to  create  a  regenerated  humanity,  to  ennoble 

amuun  nutui-e  by  elevating  it  to  be  the  nature  of  God,  and 
to  enable  us  by  the  assistance  of  grace  to  attain  to  perfect 
Had  eternal  beatitude  iu  intimate  and  supernatural  union 
irith  God.  as  our  linal  cause  or  last  end.  All  those  doctrines 
wliieh  deny  the  unity  of  the  species  or  that  all  men  proceed 
from  Adam  l>y  way  of  natural  generation,  iudirectf?  assail 
Ihu  Incariiation,  by  denying  the  unity  of  the  human  nature 

Usumed  by  tlie  Word  wit^  the  human  nature  of  all  men, 
mad  also  by  denying  redemption  from  original  sin,  for  with- 
out the  unity  of  tlic  spec-ics  there  is  aud  can  l>e  no  original 
liii  from  which  the  raci:  needs  to  be  redeemed.  If  there  is 
ao  original  sin  there  can,  of  course,  bo  no  redemption  from 

final  sin. 
he  Pelagians,  Socinians,  Unitarians,  and  modern  Uui- 
rerealistfl,  deny  the  fall,  and  recognize  no  original  sin,  or  sin 

f  the  race,  and  conscr^uently,  when  logical,  no  redemption  ; 
[tthers  who  have  no  heturodox  intention,  think  very  loosely 
on  both  original  sin  and  the  unity  of  the  species.  We  find 
men  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  pljysieal  sciences,  who  deny 

hat  all  men  have  proceeded  from  Adam,  and  yet  imagine 
Sbat  they  do  not  impugn  either  the  dogma  of  tne  unity  i>f 

'in  species  or  that  of  original  sin.     They  fancy  that  they 

ui  iMScrt  without  impugrn'ng  L>itlier  dogma,  the  creation  of 
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many  Adams,  one  for  each  separate  and  di:>tiaet  locality, 
«ach  of  whom  becomes  the  progenitor  of  a  family,  all  having 
the  same  nature.  But  they  deceive  themselves.  The  du- 
plication of  Adam,  or  the  multiplication  of  Adams  by 
original  creation,  denies  the  unity  of  the  species  even  if  the 
sameness  of  nature  be  supposed,  for  there  is  no  unity  of 
species  where  all  the  individuals  of  the  race  have  not  pro- 
ceeded byway  of  natural  generation  from  one  and  the  same 
progenitor;  and  if  we  suppose  more  than  one  Adam  we  can- 
not assert  original  sin,  for  the  dogma  asserts  that  original  sin 
was  committed  by  Adam,  and  is  transmitted  from  him  to 
all  men  by  natural  generation,  which  is  not  possible,  if  all 
men  have  not  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same  progenitor. 
Original  sin  is  the  sin  in  which  we  are  born,  the  sin  of  origin, 
the  sin  of  the  race,  and  all  men  have  incurred  it,  because  all,  as 
the  race,  were  in  Adam,  and  sinned  in  his  sin.  The  entire  race 
was  in  Adam,  so  that  Adimi's  sin  was  at  once  actual  and 
original,  his  own  personal  sin,  and  the  sin  of  the  race  indi- 
viduated in  him. 

Original  sin  is  properly  sin ;  not  mereljr  a  misfortune,  but 
a  fault,  for  the  race  voluntarily  committed  it  in  Adam, 
since  Adam's  will  was  that  of  the  species  as  well  as  of  the 
individual,  and  have  incurred  its  penalty,  which  is  death, 
death  physical,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  In  it  the  whole  race 
has  offended  God,  been  morally  averted  from  him,  has  lost 
communion  with  him,  and  become  captive  to  Satan,  so  tliat, 
the  mother  of  the  incarnate  God  excepted,  we  are  all  con- 
ceived in  sin,  and  born  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  jilii 
ircB^  children  of  wrath  by  nature.  But  this  could  not  be  so 
unless  the  race  really  sinned  in  Adam,  and  they  could  not 
have  sinned  in  Adam,  if  they  were  not  in  him,  or  if  the 
entire  race  were  not  individuated  in  him,  which  is  possible 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  of 
Adam  as  the  progenitor  of  all  men.  Adam  then  must  have 
been  in  the  order  of  generation  the  only  and  the  real  head 
of  tlie  human  race. 

The  Calvinists,  or  at  least  the  old-fashioned  Calvinists, 
though  asserting  original  sin  in  words,  really  deny  it.  Their 
doctrine  is  that  God,  when  he  made  Adam,  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  him,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  the  federal  head  of  his  race,  represent  it  and  be  respon- 
sible for  it.  If  he  stood,  his  posterity  were  to  stand ;  ir  he 
fell,  they  were  to  fall  with  him.  He  fell  and  they  also. 
But  Adam  only  sinned.     Very  true,  but  by  virtue  of  the 


loveiiant  hie  ein  was  imputed  to  all  iiieii,  and  reckoned  to 
te  tliciirs.  But  as  only  Adam  einiied,  niid  tlie  race  did  not 
really  eia  in  liim,  how  can  we  be  really  horn  in  sin,  for  no 
votaiion  of  one  man's  bid  can  make  it  the  Bin  of  anotlier  f 
TheyalBO  deny  origiiiai  sin  who  make  it  consiet  Bolely  in 
the  loss  of  certain  privileges,  whether  natural  or  anper- 
natunil,  which  were  m^atnitous  gifts,  and  never  due  to  man's 
nfttiirr  as  such.  Sncn  loss  by  the  race  and  through  the  pre- 
varieution  of  Adam,  would  be  a  great  damage, 'a  great  mis- 
fortune no  doubt,  but  if  the  race  did  not  really  participate 
1  Adam's  sin,  how  conld  it  be  sin  in  the  race?  And  now 
could  tlie  race  participate  in  Adam's  sin.  if  it  was  not  in 
1  really  as  well  as  putatively  '1  But  there  wan  in  original 
■in  more  than  the  loss  of  Bupernatural  or  superadded  privi- 
leges ;  there  was  a  loss  by  the  race  of  innocence,  of  com- 
munion with  God,  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  inferior 
nature  to  the  higher,  tiie  body  to  thi^  soul,  theappetites  and 
Wfisions  to  reason. 

Original  ein  is  also  denied  by  those  even  who  though  they 
Bsert  the  species  was  completely  in  Adam,  yet  deny  that  it 
B  "distinct  from  his  individnality,"  and  maintain  that 
humanity  is  completely  in  every  individual  in  like  manner 
IS  it  was  in  him.  Humanity  in  the  sense  of  human  nature 
B  complete  in  every  man,  but  in  the  case  of  the  speciee  or 
■ace  it  is  not ;  Ijecanse  no  man  in  the  natural  order  but  Adam 
B  the  progenitor  of  all  men.  The  species  is  not  separate 
or  separable  from  individuality,  but  to  say  that  it  is  not  dis- 
tinct from  individuality,  is  in  seholaf tic  languiige  to  confound 
the  universal  with  tiie  particular,  the  himuinilas  with  the 
iratitas,  and  really  to  deny  the  universal,  the  genus,  the 
,,  joics,  the  distinction  marked  in  all  languages  between 
man   and   men, — is   to   deny  generation   by  denying   the 

Keneric  man,  and  to  make  every  individual  man  a  direct, 
^^  istinct,  and  original  creation,  and  the  human  race  nothing 
but  an  aggregate  of  individualities  bound  together  by  no 
natural  tie  or  blood  or  kindred.  It  really  denies  the  "  one 
blood,"'  of  which  "  God  hath  made  all  the  nations  of  men  to 
iwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  It  denies  the  unity  of 
She  species,  the  solidarity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  for  an 
i^regate  or  totality  includes  the  idea  of  multiplicity  or 
toany,  and  excludes  that  of  unity.  The  race  can  be  one 
»nly  on  condition  that  there  is  un  indiBsoluble  unity  that  is 
ibove  all  individualities,  and  persistent  in  multiplicity  of 
ndividiials.     But  I  liave  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  point,. 
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and  longer  than  I  intended ;  yet  perha|)6  not  too  long,  when 
we  consider  how  prone  even  great  and  good  men  are  in  seek- 
ing to  eseaj)e  the  Protestant  aoctrine  oi  tlie  total  cormption 
of  hnman  nature  bv  the  fall,  to  run,  nnintentionallv,  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  virtually  to  explain  error  by 
original  sin,  or  to  make  it,  l>ecan6e  not  personal  sin  as  the 
fciin  of  the  race,  no  sin  at  all,  but  simply  a  misfortune. 

The  Incarnation  supposes  the  unity  of  the  human  species, 
for  though  the  Word  as^sumed  an  individual  man,  or  huniau 
nature  if  a  indivohio^  he  vet  assumed  the  human  nature  of 
all  men,  and  thus  became  in  the  supernatural  order  the  real 
head  through  the  election  of  grace,  or  progenitor  of  the  re- 
generated human  race,  as  Adam  is  the  real  head  through 
natural  generation  of  the  human  race  in  the  natural  order. 
The  regenerated  race  was  individualized  in  the  human 
nature  assumed,  and  all  individuals  of  regenerated  humanity 
were  potentially  in  him,  which  c<Hild  not  be  the  fact  if  the 
race  were  not  previously  one  in  Adam,  and  all  individuals 
born  or  to  be  born  were  not  potentially  in  him,  for  grace 
supposes  nature.  Hence  the  denial  of  the  unity  and  reality 
of  the  species  not  separable  but  distinguishable  from  indi- 
viduals, not  only  denies  orisrinal  sin  from  which  our  Lord 
died  to  redeem  us,  but  really  the  Incarnation  itself,  as  I 
ought  to  have  shown  when  treating  of  the  heresies  which 
impugn  what  the  Incarnation  presupposes. 

The  heresies  which  deny  or  misrepresent  the  grace  of 
Christ,  the  church,  the  sacraments,  regeneration,  justifica- 
tion, sanctiii cation,  and  eternal  life  are  all  heresies  against 
the  Incarnation,  for  thev  all  deny  or  misrepresent  ita  7nedia 
and  effects.  Grace, — I  mean  the  grace  of  Christ  that 
redeems,  justifies,  sanctifies,  and  renders  us  ])leasingto  God, 
— proceeds  from  the  Incarnation  or  God  in  his  human 
nature,  and  is  communiciited  to  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  sacraments  as  its  media.  Tlio&e  who,  like  the 
Pelagians  and  semiPelagians,  Socinians,  Unitarians,  and 
modem  Universalists,  deny  the  new  birth,  or  the  order  of 
regeneration  and  assert  the  ability  of  nature  without  super- 
natural elevation  or  assistance  to  attain  to  its  destiny  or  beati- 
tude in  God,  of  course  deny  tlie  grace  of  C'hrist.  They  are 
really  naturalists,  and  have  of  C'hristianity  only  its  name. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  who  mistake  simple  human 
faith  for  divine  faith  in  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  or  8up|K)8e /they  are  unittxl  to  (Christ  because  so  far 
as  simple  human  faith  elicited  by  the  motives  of  credibility 


'addrccirieil  to  uiir   iimierstamlinas    is  (;»)LiCL'i-imii,  lliuy  iipe 

■ortliwlox,  for  '-tlie  devils  believe  and  li-emble."     Tliose  are 
ically  PclaginniT.  for  tlii-y  overlook  the  fact  tbat  faitli  is  the 

^^ft  of  (ri'xi,  and  is  elicited  only  bytlio  at^eihtanceof  tliegruee 
of  Christ  infused  intntiieBonl  by  the  Holv  Ghost, 

Rnt  even  those  who  assert  the  new  birtli.  the  necessity  of 
fpgeneration.  and  rail  their  dui'triiie:-  rlio  doctiiiien  of  grace 
by  way  of  einintinpe,  yet  dL'iiy  the  elinreli  and  the-  sacra- 
ments as  uiediii  of  gnicc,  anil  hnld  thiii  tin*  f-«»\  U  rvgener- 
Bted  by  the  direct,  iiuniediate  upei'iilinii  of  the  Ilulv  Ghost, 
3iniy  the  Incarnation  in  its  effects,  becjinse  tlie  direct,  im- 
mediate, and  irresistible  operation  of  the  ilolj  Ghost  isGotl 
Operating  in  hia  divine  nature,  not  in  his  hnnian  iiatnrc,  and 
of  tliat  o]>enition  the  viun  Christ  Jcens  is  not  the  medium 
or  mediator.  The  hnman  nature  of  God  has  nothing;  to  do 
with  it.     The  grace  of  God  as  distingaislied  from  the  grace 

•of  Christ  may  operate  to  bring  iib  to  Clirist.  as  our  ljon\ 
Bays  "  no  man  i-an  tionic  nuto  me  except  the  Fatlier  draw 
him,"  but  we  must  be  regenerated  in  Christ  through  grace 
a  we  arc  generated  by  natuiM  in  Adam.  A  soul  converted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  without  God  in  his  human  nature  jisthe 
tncdiura.  is  not  born  of  ('hrist  by  the  election  of  grace  aswe 
are  born  of  Adam  by  natural  generation,  and  no  conceivable 
office  in  the  justification  and  saiictification  is  performed  by 
the  t/inn  Christ  Jesus ;  every  thing  is  Auperseded  or  denied 
that  could  warrant  the  parallel  which  St.  Paul  draws 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  and  we  could  not  say,  "As in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  ^'hri^t  shall  all  be  made  alive,^  nor  that 
"  there  is  mlvation  in  no  other-  For  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  given  to  men  wheii*by  we  must  be  saved."  [ 
know  well  that  Christ  is  G-od  and  in  hh  divinity  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  God,  but  his  human  nature  is  distinguish- 
able from  his  divine  nature,  and  it  is  in  his  human  natmv 
tliat  Be  is  the  one  "  mediator  of  God  and  men."  If  he  could 
have  saved  ns  and  enabled  ns  to  attain  to  tlic  beatitude  in 
Kori!  for  them  tltat  love,  serve,  and  obey  him.  Ity  operating 
his  divine  nature  alone,  why  did  lie  assume  human 
nature  9  eur  dewt  homo  ?  as  St,  Aiiselm  asks. 

V.  In  continuing  my  remarks  on  the  heivsies  that  im- 
pugn the  Incarnation  in  itf  effects,  I  may  add  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned  those  that  assert  inipnted  righteousness 
knd  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  held  by  tlie  modem 
[Evangelical  sects.  Adam's  sin  was  the  sin  of  the  mce  be- 
)  the  race  was  all  in  Adam,  and   Adam  Klood   not   bv 
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covenant  only,  bnt  really  and  in  natnre,  for  the  whole  hu 
man  race.  Adam  was  at  once  an  individual  and  the  generic 
max;,  an  individaal  man  and  the  race  or  species.  Hence  his 
sin  was  the  sin  of  the  race  as  well  as  his  own  individual  or 
personal  sin,  and  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men  because 
all  men  sinned  by  nature  in  him. 

Now  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  is  the  second  Adam,  and 
bears  to  the  human  species  regenerated  by  grace,  or  man- 
kind in  the  supernatural  order,  a  relation  strictly  analogous 
to  that  borne  to  the  human  race  by  the  first  Adam  in  the 
order  of  nature.  As  the  sin  of  Adam  was  really  the  sin  of 
the  race,  so  is  the  justice  or  righteousness  of  Christ  the  real 
justice  or  righteousness  of  the  regenerated ;  and  therefore 
as  we  live  the  life  of  Adam  through  being  born  of  him  by 
nature  or  generation,  so  we  are  redeemed  and  justified  or 
live  the  life  of  Christ  by  being  born  anew  of  him  by  grace. 
This  as  I  understand  it  is  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  justice  is  the  counterpart  of  the  doc- 
trine of  imputed  sin,  and  as  imputed  sin  denies  that  the 
race  really  sinned,  so  does  imputed  justice  deny  that  men 
are  really  justified  in  Christ,  and  therefore  exclude  from 
our  justification  all  action  of  God  in  his  human  nature. 

liow  on  the  principle  of  imputation,  whether  of  sin  or 
of  justice,  could  our  Lord  make  full  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice  for  our  sins  original  and  actual,  and  make  us  person- 
ally and  intrinsically  just  ?  The  Evangelicals  say  indeed 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  fully  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  yet  how  could  he  do  it,  if  we  have  only  a  covenanted 
or  putative  relation  to  him?  And  if  he  did  it,  how  conies 
it  that  those  who  die  un  regenerate  suffer  the  penalty  of 
original  sin,  as  well  as  of  such  actual  sins  as  they  may  have 
committed  ?  The  demand  of  justice  is  that  1  who  have 
sinied  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  sin ;  and  this  demand  is 
not  and  cannot  be  satisfied  by  proxy,  by  another's  suffering 
in  my  stead.  The  counting  of  his  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice  as  mine,  is  simply  counting  as  true  what  is  really 
false.  So,  counting  by  way  of  imputation  the  justice 
of  Christ  as  mine,  is  also  false,  for  it  is  not  mine,  if  it  is 
simply  imputed  to  me,  and  does  not  become  intrinsically 
mine.  So,  on  this  supposition,  then,  no  satisfaction  is  really 
made  to  divine  justice,  and  nothing  is  effected  in  relation  to 
redemption,  justification,  and  sanctification  by  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  all  that  is  effected  by  it  could  have  been  effected 
just  as  well  without  as  with  it.     God  could  just  as  easily 
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and  with  jimt  a^  uiucli  satisfaction  fomce  us  witfiout  thu 
merits  of  Clirist  as  to  inipate  thoae  merite  to  us  wliea  thvy 

',»re  in  no  sense  ours,  and  then  for  their  sake  forgive  ue.  He 
could  juBtifv  U8  without  the  jnBtife  of  Christ,  Jis  well  aa 
with  it,  if  that  juBtice  ia  not  reallj  but  only  putatively  ours. 

Indeed,  on  the  Evsuigelioal  doctrinu  there  is  no  mal  connec- 
tion between  the  justice  or  merits  of  Clirigt  and  our  pardon 
wid  juBtificatioD.  This  is  the  fatal  heresy  of  Evangolical- 
iem. 

Christ  could  merit  in  his  hnmikn  nutui-e  by  his  obedience, 
hecanee  in  his  peif^on  lie  is  God  and  owes  no  obedience  on 
lib  own  account.  TIib  merits  he  could  make  over  to  us,  but 
they  can  he  really  ours  and  avail  na  to  salvation  only  hy  our 
union  with  him  as  our  real  head.  He  made  complete  satls- 
fiiction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race,  hut  the  satis- 
faction is  due  from  as  who  have  sinned,  not  from  him  who 
jvas  innocent,  and  his  satisfaction  can  avail  us  only  as  we 
are  in  liim  by  grace  as  we  were  by  natnrc  in  Adam,  and 
atone  in  him  as  really  as  we  sinned  in  Adam,  and  his  justice 
can  justify  us  only  as  we  are  in  him  as  ouri-cal  and  not  sim- 
ply putative  heaff.  We  are  not  and  cannot,  indeed,  be  in 
nim  in  his  divine  nature,  for  in  his  divine  nature  he  is  oar 
creator,  but  not  our  head,  its  was  Adam.  To  suppose  it  is 
to  suppose  tlie  regenerate  to  be  not  sons  of  God  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  hut  sons  of  God  in  his  divine  nature,  in  the 
eense  the  eternal  Word  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  equal  by  nar 
tiirc  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  were  im- 
possible and  absurd,  not  to  say,  blasphemous,  for  we  are 
creatures.  The  merits  of  Christ  can  pass  to  us  only  as  we 
are  one  with  him  in  the  unity  of  his  human  nature,  only  as 
be  is  not  only  an  individual  man,  but  in  the  order  of  grace 
the  regenerated  human  race,  as  Adam  was  the  human  race 
in  the  order  of  nature,  so  that  we  obey  in  his  obedience  as 
we  disobeyed  in  the  disobedience  of  Adani.  He  is  our  reai 
head  in  the  oivler  of  grace  and  we  merit  in  his  merits  as  the 
member  merits  in  the  head. 

Nodoubt  the  Holy  Ghost  regeneratesthesoul,  but  through 
the  Word  made  flesh  as  the  medium,  as  God  in  his  divinity 
(■rentes  every  man,  but  through  generation  in  Adam  as  the 
medium;  not  originallv,  directly,  without  God  in  his  hu- 
1  nature  as  the  medium  of  the  regeneration,  for  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  mediator  and  oulv  mediator  of  Qod  and 
men.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  father  of  tlio  regenerat- 
ed race,  and  the  fountain  and  medium  of  the  life  of  God  in 
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the  soul.  As  in  regeneration  and  tlie  life  of  the  soul  in 
God,  Evangelicalism  recognizes  no  real  intervention  of  God 
in  his  hnnianity,  it  really  impugns  the  Incarnation  by  mak- 
ing it  of  none  effect ;  and  we  may  say  of  those  sects  who 
talk  so  mncli  about  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  venture  to 
accuse  Catholics  of  Pehigianism,  that  they  never  recognize 
the  grace  of  Christ  or  the  new  birth  in  Christ  at  all.  Hence 
one  reason  why  sectarian  revivals  are  so  barren  of  real 
Christian  results.     There  is  nothing  supernatural  in  them. 

The  heresies  against  tlie  church  undeniably  impugn  the 
Incarnation.  The  church  is  founded  bv  the  Incarnation, 
and  is  what  we  have  called  the  regenerated  human  race, 
which  is  born,  as  w^e  have  seen,  of  (iod  in  his  human  na- 
ture, and  lives  in  him  and  by  him  his  life,  as  men  live  in  the 
order  of  nature  the  life  of  Adam.  St.  Paul  tells  us  the 
church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  St.  Athanasius  identities 
the  universal  church  wuth  Christ  in  his  humanity.  If  tluj 
church  is  the  body  of  Christ  he  is  himself  the  soul  of  the 
cliurch,  and  her  body  must  be  individual  beHevei'S  assimi- 
laied  to  her  by  grace,  and  imited  through  her  to  Christ  the 
soul.  She  in  some  sort  continues  or  represents  visibly  on 
earth  the  Incarnation.  Hence  St.  Augustine  says  Christ 
and  the  faithful,  who  are  his  members,  are  Christ,  the  whole 
Christ,  totus  C/iri^tus.  Christ  is  the  church,  the  whole 
body  of  believers,  the  whole  regenerated  race  in  its  unity 
and  universality,  as  Adam  was  the  entire  human  race  in  the 
natural  order.  Hence  we  may  predicate  of  the  church  in 
her  interior  life,  her  informing  principle,  and  in  her  body, 
all  the  attributes  predicable  of  Christ  himself  and  his  hu- 
man body.  She  is  therefore  one,  holy,  catholic,  visible  as 
well  as  invisible,  authoritative,  indefectible,  and  infallible, 
for  he  as  perfect  man,  and  perfect  God,  is  all  this. 

All  errors  that  impugn  these  attributes  of  the  church  or 
any  one  of  them  are  errors  against  the  Incarnation,  and  all 
the  heresies  or  sects  actual  or  possible  do  in  some  form  im- 
pugn them.  The  Evangelical  sects  having  on  their  system 
no  otiice,  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  for  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  have,  of  course,  none  for  the  church,  and  really  rec- 
ognize no  church  at  all.  The  church  is  the  medium  of  the 
union  of  individuals  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  be 
born  of  him  they  nmst  be  born  of  her.  Hence  St.  Cyprian 
says,  **  He  cannot  have  God  for  his  father  who  has  not  the 
church  for  his  mother."  But  the  Evangelical  sects,  such  as 
the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Metliodist,  Lutheran,  Dutch  and 


Gpnnaii  Rt-formpd  and  iow-rhnrch  Episcopal iaiie.  Iiokl  that 
Hie  diiirch  is  nothing;  but  the  ageregatioii  of  believers,  of 
iiulividnals  who  innst  be  burn  of  God  prior  to  their  admiR- 
BiuTi  into  the  t^hnroh,  or  to  their  being  bom  of  her,  und  lliat 
sin-  receives  her  life  from  her  members  instead  of  their  re- 
ceiving their  life  from  Christ  the  head  throngh  her.  sis  his 
ho(\y  ttiroiigli  which  he  carries  on  his  mediatorial  work,  und 
therefore  reall}-  hold,  whetliei-  they  know  it  or  not,  that  we 
arc  regener.itflu  by  God,  in  Iiis  divinity  not  by  God  in  his 
liiinianity,  consefjuentlv  deny  the  reality  of  the  regenerated 
raeo,  of  whom  Christ  is  bv  grace  the  progenitor  in  the  sn- 
iii^matiiral  order.  They  tJierefore  inipiij^n  the  Tncamation 
by  denying  that  the  human  nature  of  God  haa  any  effect  in 
the  regeneration  or  the  new  birth. 

Welive  the  life  of  Christ  tbj-tmgh  the  clinrch,  by  l>eini; 
Jtssimilated  to  lier  as  his  body,  of  which  he  is  the  soul,  thu 
forma,  or  informing  nriiiriple.  We  hecomo  united  to  her 
tliiit  we  may  \>e  nnitm  to  limi,  and  live  his  life,  and  become 
one  with  him,  a  living  member  of  the  race  of  which  he  is 
tlie  real  father  and  hesid.  Wccan  become  members  of  him 
only  by  beinir  bom  by  grnce  of  him  as  we  are  born  by  nat- 
Hi-al  generation  of  Adam.  Thn  medhim  of  this  birth  in 
Christ  is  gmca,  and  the  mt^ta  of  grace  ai-e  the  sacraments 
<if  tlie  church.  The  sacramenta  are  visible  signs  signifying 
mmnnicating  grace,  the  grace  of  our  Lorrl  Jeans  Chriet 
or  (if  God  in  his  unman  nature.  Various  graces,  transient 
graces  as  they  are  called,  may  be  granted  prior  to  sacramen- 
tal grace,  hnt  the  grace  or  regeneration,  the  grace  that 
ti-anelatee  us  from  the  state  in  which  we  are  bora  into  tlu' 
iiiitgdom  of  (iod,  and  makes  ns  citizens  of  tlie  comiDon- 
wealth  of  Oiriet.  or  memlierB  of  tlio  regenerated  hnmnn 
nee,  is  communiciited  to  iis  by  the  Holy  Ghost  only  in  tho 
aacrament  of  hapiirini,  thunco  called  the  sacnunent  of  regen- 
eration. 

All  modem  sects  deny  sacramental  grace.  The  reforma- 
tion was  brought  about  by  various  causes, — -political,  8i>cial. 
and  national,  rather  than  religious, — but  the  grejit  aim  f>t 
tlie  reformers  as  theological  reformers  or  innovators  was  to 
eliminate  the  priesthood  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  sacm- 
ital  grace,  and  therefore  from  the  church  every  element 
of  the  snpernatnral,  and  to  make  it  a  purely  human  body, 
or  in  which  God  is  operative  as  in  nature  only  In  his  divine 
nature.  They  did  not  deny,  they  asserted,  the  fact  of  thn 
IncaniHtinn ;  they  did  not  deny,  they  iisserted,  the  super- 
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natural;  nay,  they  seemed  to  be  and  in  one  aspect  of  the 
oiise  were  exclusive  snpernaturalists ;  but  they  eonght  to  re- 
fer every  thing  in  the  Christian  order  to  God  in  his  divinity, 
which  was  only  an  indirect  way  of  denying  all  distinction 
between  generation  and  regeneration,  by  denying  a  distinc- 
tion between  generation  and  creation,  and  asserting;  the 
fundamental  principle  of  pure  naturalism,  into  whicli  we 
see  their  children  everywhere  falling.  Extremes  meet,  and 
the  exclusive  supernaturalism  of  the  reformers  by  eliminat- 
ing the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  only  mediator  of  God  and 
men,  was  virtually  exclusive  naturalism  or  the  reduction  of 
Christianity  and  the  church  to  the  purely  natural  order. 
The  adherents  of  the  reformation  are  inevitably  in  religion 
either  fanatics  or  Pelagians,  that  is,  persons  holding  the  suf- 
liciency  of  nature  without  the  grace  of  Christ. 

But  to  eliminate  the  sacramental,  was  to  eliminate  from 
Christianity  God  in  his  human  nature,  and  to  leave  us  as  to 
the  means  and  mode  of  salvation,  precisely  as  we  should 
have  been  if  the  eternal  Word  had  not  assumed  flesh  or 
human  nature.  There  is  not  a  Protestant  sect  that  really 
admits  sacramental  grace,  that  holds  baptism  in  any  sense 
essential  to  salvation,  or  the  sacrament  of  Orders  necessary 
to  the  being  of  the  church.  Some  of  them  call  the  holy 
Eucharist  a  sacrament  but  even  these  do  not  admit  that  it 
is  a  medium  though  it  may  be  the  occasion  of  grace,  and 
the  consubstantiation  or  impanation  asserted  by  Lutherans 
and  Puseyites,  but  as  a  theorem  rather  than  as  a  dogma,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  form  an  exception  to  the  universal  rejec- 
tion of  sacramental  grace  by  all  who  really  adhere  to  the 
reformation.  Heresies  against  the  sacraments  are  all  here- 
sies against  the  church,  and  against  the  Incarnation,  because 
they  deny  the  operation  of'  God  m  his  human  nature.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  heresies  or  heretical  prop- 
ositions condemned  by  the  church,  as  I  hope  to  show  more 
particularly  in  what  follows. 

VL  Heresy,  intellectually  considered,  originates  in  the 
habit  of  studing  Christianity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  sections, 
or  detachments,  instead  of  studying  it  as  a  whole,  in  its  prin- 
ciple, in  its  unity  and  integrity.  We  dissect  the  living  body 
of  truth,  we  break  it  into  minute  fragments,  and  we  take 
each  of  these  fragments  and  study  it  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  understood  and 
appreciated  in  and  by  itself  alone,  without  seeing  it  in  it& 
relation  to  the  real  whole  of  which  it  is  only  a  part.     Men 
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ifcize  npon  a  particular  trath,  take  it  out  of  its  livlns  rela- 
Ktions,  and  supply  its  manifest  delicieacy  from  their  own 
pfancj'  or  ignorance,  and  thus  fall  into  heresy. 

Every  new  lieresv  or  heretical  proposition  requires  a  new 
detinition  of  the  ehurch,  which  consists  in  opposing  to  it. 
ihe  particular  truth,  or  the  special  aspect  of  truth,  which 
condeiuns  it.  Hence  wliile  the  definitions  of  the  church 
render  the  faith.clearer  on  the  special  points  impugned  by 
heretics,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  tend  to  obscure 
it  to  the  ordinary  mind  aa  a  whole.  Uefiuitions  are  render- 
ed necessary  by  insurgent  errors  against  faith,  and  since  her- 
esiee  will  arise,  we  are  and  should  be  grateful  to  the  church 
for  making  them ;  but  they  are  desirable  only  in  relation  to 

tthe  heresies  against  which  they  are  directed,  and  the  church 
makes  as  few  as  possible,  and  never  but  with  rehictanco,  or 
iwith  regret  for  the  necessity.  They  have  almost  aii  iuevita- 
1)le  tendency  to  leave  even  the  theologian  to  study  the  troth 
under  jiarticular  aspects,  rather  than  as  did  the  fathers,  as  a 
whole,  as  a  living  synthesis,  and  hence  much  of  the  fathers' 
BUperiority  over  the  greatest  tlieologians  of  modern  times. 

Cliristianity  is  a  wliole,  all  ita  parts  cohere,  ail  are  dla- 
ecticallv  bound  to  its  grand  central  principle,  from  which 
[he  whole  radiates,  so  tliat  he  who  attacks  tiie  faith  under 
iny  particular  aspect  really  attacks  the  whole,  the  very  prin- 
KJple  itself.  He  who  scoffs  at  holy  water,  or  tlie  blessing 
pi  domestic  animals,  not  only  contradicts  the  apostle  who 
tavs  "every  creature  may  be  blessed  by  prayer,"  out  levels 
%  blow  at  the  Incarnation  and  the  very  principle  of  media- 
k>n  on  whicli  our  redemption  and  salvation  depend.  It  is 
tnly  when  we  see  the  (Catholic  faith  in  its  principle,  and 
ie  tliat  it  is  a  life,  and  that  all  in  it  proceeds  from  the  vital 
rinciple  as  the  branch  pivjccjds  from  the  vine,  that  we  can 
indersUnd  the  rea^^on,  in  the  truth  itself,  of  every  thing  the 
EUiurch  approves  or  disapproves. 

Christian  faith  is  not  a  dead  doctrine,  a  collection  of  iso- 
lated dogmas,  it  is  the  truth  embodied  in  Ifie  ehnreh,  living 
in  lier  and  in  every  one  of  her  living  members:  it  is  the  liv- 
ing truth,  living  and  operating  as  the  life  of  the  church  in- 
dividually and  collectively :  so  that  the  believing  and  the- 
aaititiy  have  in  their  own  interior  life  a  teat  of  orthodoxy,  a 
Christian  instinct,  90  to  speak,  that,  though  they  may  be  un- 
■)arned  in  the  schools,  warns  them  of  the  approach  of  her- 
j,  and  makes  their  minds  and  lie>irts  close  to  it,  aa  the  eye- 
inBtinctively  close  to  the  blow  that  threatens  the  eye. 
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They  feel  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  faith  they  have 
received,  nor  with  the  life  of  Christ  they  Kve,  even  when 
they  iBnd  it  diflSeult  to  explain  or  even  to  understand  why  it 
is  not.  It  is  the  Christian  religion  as  a  whole,  in  its  anity 
and  integrity,  in  its  central  principle  in  which  the  whole 
originates,  and  from  which  all  in  it  radiates,  that  nnheliev 
ers  and  misbelievers  do  not  see,  do  not  understand,  do  not 
contemplate ;  for  if  they  did,  they  would  see  that  all  the  intel- 
lectual objections  they  urge  against  it  are  without  force  or 
relevancy,  and  that  they  must  object  to  it  as  a  whole  and  in 
all  its  parts,  or  not  at  all.  But  this  no  man  can  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  do.  I  have  never  found  any  one  so  perverted 
or  debased  as  not  to  admire  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  ser- 
mon of  our  Lord  on  the  Mount,  and  vet  there  is  nothing  in 
that  sermon  that  is  practicable  witfiout  the  grace  of  the 
Word-made-flesh,  or  that  can  be  detached  from  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  without  losiue:  its  meaning. 

There  is  no  Christian  dogma  tliat  is  more  offensive  to  our 
latitudinarian  age,  and  even  to  many  who  claim  to  believe 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  the  dogma  of  exclusive  sal- 
vation, or,  that  out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salvation — JE»- 
tra  ecclesiam  nullri  solus.  It  is  denounced  as  illiberal,  un- 
charitable; and  Rousseau  says,  in  his  Control  Social^  that 
the  man  who  holds  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the 
church  should  be  banished  out  of  the  commonwealth  as  an 
enemy  to  society.  Take  the  dogma  out  of  its  place  and  con- 
sider it  by  itself  alone,  as  detached  from  the  Christian  plan 
of  salvation,  it  no  doubt  must  seem  harsh,  cruel,  and  wholly 
indefensible,  but  considered  in  its' place  in  that  plan,  in  re- 
lation to  the  oflSce  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  work  of  salvation,  its  objectionable  character  at  once 
vanishes,  for  without  being  affiliated  to  the  church  we  can- 
not be  affiliated  to  Christ,  or  live  his  life,  which  is  the  life 
of  God  in  his  human  nature,  and  without  living  that  life  no 
salvation  is  possible.  We  say  no  more  when  we  say,  out  of 
the  church  no  salvation,  than  we  do  when  we  say,  out  of 
Christ  no  salvation.  The  church  is  the  medium  oi  our  un- 
ion with  Christ;  and  it  would  be  really  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  assert  that  we  can  be  saved  without  union  with  him, 
for  our  salvation  is  precisely  in  that  union  perfected.  To 
assert  that  there  is  salvation  without  the  church,  is  only  as- 
serting in  other  words,  that  there  is  salvation  without  the 
Incarnation,  or  assorting  salvation  without  the  intervention 
of  God  in  his  humanity,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the 
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mediator  of  God  and  meu,  which  would  be  on  OhrtBtiaii 
principles  abBiird. 

Tile  same  dogiim  under  another  iispect  assorts,  that  only 
believers  can  be  saved,  or  that  "withont  faith  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  please  God,  for  he  that  coiiietli  to  him  must  believe 
that  he  ia,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him,'*  and  is 
jwally  offensive  when  taken  hy  itself  alone.  Faith,  we 
re  told,  is  belief ;  belief  is  an  intellectual  act,  which  de- 
ends  on  evidence,  not  on  a  man's  free  will :  we  believe  ns 
V  can,  not  as  we  will.  Will  is  free,  but  reason  is  not; 
lan  therefore  is  not  responsible  for  his  beliefs  or  Iiis  opin- 
ms,  and  is  neither  blameworthy  nor  praiseworthy,  let  them 
!  wliiit  they  may.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  then, 
an  to  puniali  a  man  for  not  believing,  when  to  believe  was 
ever  in  his  power ;  or  to  reward  him  with  heaven  for  be- 
eving  wlien  ne  was  neverable  to  disbelieve.    He  is  punish- 

I  for  no  fault  and  rewarded  for  no  merit.  So  put  and  so 
jderslood,  the  dogma  is  unqnestlonably  repugnant  to  oor 
atnnd  sense  of  justice,  and  wholly  indefeiisihlu  ;  but  so  pat 
nd  60  underBt<rod  it  is  no  Oliristian  doctrine.  No  one  is 
kved  for  having,  or  pnnished  for  not  having,  faith  in  the 
insG  of  the  objection. 

yaith  implies  an  intellectual  act,  bnt  the  faith  which  ia 
ere  in  question  is  a,  virtue,  a  theological  virtue  which  oon- 
IstB  ill  bt'lieving,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  without  donbtlng, 

II  that  God  has  revealed,  on  the  veracity  of  God  nione,  and 
i  R  yirtuc  it  implies  an  act  of  free  will :  but  as  a  Christian 
btue,  it  is  a  snpemataral  virtue,  and  not  possible  witliont 
lie  assistance  of  grace.  Even  human  fnilh,  Ji'ieti  /ium.a/ia, 
I  not  always  without  moral  character.  A  man  is  not  al- 
lays irresitonsiljle  for  his  opinions,  for  he  inav  hold  emi- 
eous  opinions  because  lie  has  not  desired  or  sougfit  diligontlv 
ftr  the  truth,  and  which  with  a  proper  exorcise  of  his  facul- 
\cs  he  might  have  found.     But  tue  faith  that  saves,  and 

withont  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved,  is  the  gift  of 
God,  through  which  the  man  is  regenerated,  born  into 
Christ,  and  nnit^d  to  him  as  his  living  head,  so  that  Christ 
'  Bcomcfl  our  life  and  hia  merits  our  merits.  If  there  is  any 
nth  in  Christianity,  if  tlie  Incarnation,  which  is  applied  to 
B  tlirough  faith,  is  essential  to  our  salvation,  notning  is 
Jaore  certain  than  that  without  faith  in  C'lirist  it  is  impossi- 
ole  to  be  saved.  We  must  tlien  accept  the  dogma  or  deny 
the  Incarnation  as  the  medium  of  our  salvation. 

Bnt  tliey  who  are  damned  are  not  damned  for  their  want 
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of  faith  which  it  was  never  in  their  power  to  have,  but  for 
sins  which  are  not  remissible,  or  for  the  lack  of  virtues^ 
which  cannot  be  acquired,  without  faith.  No  injustice  is 
done  them,  for  they  are  deprived  of  nothing  to  which  thev 
have  any  right  by  nature,  by  gift,  or  by  promise,  and  their 
punishment  is  meted  out  by  the  measure  of  their  iniquity^ 
and  for  not  a  few  it  may  be  the  pain  will  not  be  more  in- 
tolerable, except  as  to  the  deprivation  of  hope,  then  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who  are  saved, 
are  not  saved  precisely  because  they  have  believed,  for  we 
are  told  "the  devils  believe  and  tremble,"  and  yet  are  not 
saved.  They  are  saved  not  for  their  simple  belief,  but  for 
virtues  of  which  faith  in  Christ  is  the  medium,  and  which 
no  one  without  it  can  elicit.  To  suppose  them  elicitable 
without  faith  is  to  suppose  them  elicitable  without  nnioa 
with  Christ,  and  therefore  that  men  can  be  saved  without 
the  Incarnation. 

The  objection  arises  from  confounding  the  life  and  im- 
mortality brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel,  with  the 
simple  future  existence  of  the  soul.  The  soul  is  simple,  im- 
material,  and  indissoluble,  and  can  cease  to  exist  only  by  the 
will  of  him  who  has  created  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  naturally 
immortal.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  immortal  life  promised 
by  Christianity,  it  is  diflSciilt  to  understand  why  any  condi- 
tions of  happiness  hereafter  should  be  imposed,  which  are 
not  incliulea  in  nature,  and  therefore  why  one  cannot  be 
saved  in  any  faith  or  in  none,  with  or  without  the  church. 
This  latitudinarianism  or  indifferentism  is  becoming  very 
general  among  the  sects,  and  simply  because  they  have  lost 
the  Christian  conception  of  Christian  salvation,  and  take  the 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel  to* 
be  the  simple  continued  existence  of  the  soul  and  a  natural 
beatitude,  or  the  natural  reward  of  virtue  hereafter.  To» 
this  no  conditions  are  necessary  except  those  imposed  by  na- 
ture. Yet  this  continued  existence  and  beatituue  is  not  the 
life  and  immortality  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  no  more  than  the 
heathen  heaven,  the  heathen  Elysian  fields,  or  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Indian.  It  docs  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
Christian  heaven,  or  above  the  level  of  the  Christian  hell. 
The  unregenerate  will  receive  in  their  future  life  all  the  nat- 
ural gooa  tiiev  arc  capable  of,  and  suffer  no  punishment 
not  deserved  oy  their  sins.  Satan  is  very  likely  as  happy 
and  as  little  miserable  as  he  can  be,  being  what  he  is.  Tlie: 
sinner  makes  and  bears  in  him  his  own  hell. 
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Bat  the  life  and  immortalitj'  of  the  Gospel  is  glorification 
D  licaven,  the  oonsiinimatioti  in  Christ,  God  in  bis  hitman 
latiire,  of  the  life  began  in  regeneration,  wliicli  is  not  and 
lever  could  be  our  natural  destiny,  or  that  of  aiij-  creature, 
md  never  was  and  never  eould  he  poesible  to  man  witliout 
jie  Incarnation.  Hence  as  faitli  and  the  chnrch  are  neces- 
iry  conditions  of  regeneration,  or  of  our  affiliation  to  the 
IF ord- made-flesh,  thuy  are  necessary  conditions  of  salva- 
±ion  or  of  the  life  and  immortality  of  heaven.  It  is  not  pos- 
Mb\e  in  the  nature  of  things  to  attain  to  a  supernatural  end 
mj-  natnral  means.  There  is,  then,  nothing  arbitrary,  des- 
^tie  or  unjust  in  requiring  comulianue  with  the  conditions 
4iot  included  in  nature  or  imposoo  by  the  natural  law.  Christ 
«aunot  elevate  us  to  the  glory  to  which  he  destmes  us  by 
natural  means.  The  beatific  vision  is  too  liigii  and  ton  per- 
fect for  that,  for  it  consists  in  supernatural  union  with  the 
incarnate  God,  our  head,  our  joy,  our  glory. 
It  is  ulear,  then,  that  the  objections  to  the  necessity  of 
I  to  salvation  and  to  the  dogma :  No  salvation  out  of 
the  church,  are  really  objections  to  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
btitudinarianiam  or  indinereutisin  of  the  age,  whidi  affects 
r  less  even  many  weak-minded  Catholics — called  by 
heretics  and  infidels  "enlightened  Catholics," — who  have 
BO  suspicion  of  their  want  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  is,  like  every 
other  heresy  I  have  brought  before  my  readers,  realty  her- 
Wy  that  impugns  the  mystery  of  the  Word-made-flesn,  and 
B  heresy  which  no  one  who  believes  that  mystery  and  knows 
that  it  is  the  central  principle  of  every  thing  distinctively 
Christian  can  for  a  moment  entertain,  save  at  the  expense 
f  his  logic. 
_  It  need  not  be  objt^cted  that  faith  is  supernatural  and 
therefore  not  naturally  elicitable,  for  all  can  have  faith  if 
they  will.  True,  faith  is  not  elicitable  wiihout  grace,  but 
the  grace  of  God  is  given  to  all  men.  "Ask,"  says  our  Lord, 
'*  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock 
md  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  So  if  any  one  remains 
irithout  faith  or  oat  of  tiie  cliurch,  it  is  liis  own  fault,  for 
ibe  grace  to  ask,  to  seek,  to  knock  is  withheld  from  no  one 
|»ho  resists  it  not. 

VTI.  It  was  my  intention  to  take  up  a  large  number  of 
londemned  propositions  apparently  the  most  remote  from 
*le  Incarnation,  and  to  show  that  each  one  of  tlwm  impugned 
rnt  great  mystery  under  one  or  another  of  the  three  heads 
',  but  tnat  would  extend  this  essay  to  an  undue  length. 
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and  probably  enough  has  been  said  already  to  establish  tiie 
position  taken.  Tlie  position  is  evident  enough  a  priori^ 
for  whatever  is  distinctively  Christian  centres  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  and  radiates  from  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  any  error  against  Cliristianity  should  not  be  directly  or 
indirectly  an  error  against  the  Incarnation. 

In  proving  this  position  I  have  wished  to  prove  to  those 
sects  that  claim  to  be  orthodox,  that  profess  to  believe  in  the 
Incarnation,  and  to  hope  for  salvation  through  the  mediation 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  only  mediator  of  God  and  men, 
that  they  really  do  reject  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made 
flesh,  and  are  not  a  whit  more  orthodox  than  their  Unitarian 
or  Socinian  brethren.  The  latter  lose  our  Lord's  divinity, 
and  the  former  lose  his  humanity.  Both  dissolve  Christy 
and  pertain  not  to  Christ,  but  to  Antichrist,  according  to  1 
St.  John,  chapter  iv.  The  so-called  orthodox  Protestant* 
have  no  reason  to  boast  over  those  Protestants  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  denouncing  as  heterodox.  And  the  U  nitarian 
is  as  near  Christianity  as  the  Calvinist  or  Methodist,  and 
perhaps  even  less  logically  inconsistent. 

But  we  have  also  had  another  objection  in  view,  and  moi-e 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  special  design  of  the  Ave 
M(trm.  We  Catholics  look  to  Mary  as  the  help  of  Chris- 
tians, or  their  protector  in  their  struggles  against  heresy,  and 
by  her  intercession  with  her  divine  Son  enabling  us  to 
triumph  in  the  end  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  There 
is  a  reason  for  our  faith  and  hope  in  this  respect,  and  a 
special  propriety  in  looking  to  her  as  our  help  against  heresy 
and  heretics.  All  heresies  strike  at  her  maternal  love,  for 
if  we  deny  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh  by  denying  either 
the  divinity  of  Christ  or  his  humanity,  we  deny  that  she  i* 
the  nether  of  God,  and  wholly,  as  the  Protestant  world 
does,  aisconnect  her  from  our  salvation.  Her  love  for  her 
son,  and  jealousy,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  his  glory,  cannot 
fail  to  enlist  her  against  all  heresy,  and  cause  her  to  inter- 
cede  for  the  conversion  of  all  heretics. 

The  principle  of  this  intercession  I  have  heretofore  ex- 
plained and  established  in  my  essay  on  Saint-worship,  Our 
Lord  delights  to  honor  his  saints :  he  admits  them  to  hi» 
glory,  employs  them  in  his  work,  and  hears  them  when  they 
intercede  for  those  who  are  still  in  the  flesh,  and  to  none 
can  he  listen  with  more  love  than  to  his  own  mother,  and 
the  intercession  of  no  one  can  be  more  pleasing  to  him  or 
more  effectual.     From  her  pleadings  he  will   never  turn 
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iW&y.     Then  we  imist  remember  that  fuitb  is  the  gift  uf 

God,  that  conversion,  whether  from  iulidelity  to  faith,  or 

''  oin  liercsy  to  ortliodoxy,  or  whether  from  sin  to  bolineBS, 

the  work  of  grace,  and  that  even  we  aid  to  convert  more 

our  prayers  tlian  our  arguments.    Wliere  tlie  dispositinu 

seek  and  embrace  the  truth  ie  wantincr  we  reason  in  vain. 

ho  men  who  are  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  their  own  in- 

Itellect  and  science,  and  close  the  aperture  of  their  minds  to 

jthe  influx  of  light,  instead  of  opening  tJiem  to  it  as  the  sun- 

liflower  opens  her  boaom  to  the  sun,  and  receives  its  genial 

vvarmtli,  are  not  moved  by  our  reasons,  and  notliing  tliat  we 

say  will  convince  theii"  understandings  or  toncU  their 

•ts.     Paul  niiiy  plant,  Apollo  may  water,  but  God  alone 

;iveth  the  increase. 

Faith  indeed  is  not  produced  in  us  against  our  reason  or 
ihe  convictions  of  our  understanding  uuy  mure  than  against 
the  consent  of  our  will ;  but  grace  is  needed  to  incline  the 
will  and  to  open  and  illumine  the  understanding.     It  is  not 
always  the  greatest  philosophers,   the  most  learned  theo- 
logians, the  ablest  reasoners,  or  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
that  have  the  most  converts,  or  tliat  are  the  most  effectual 
drawing  the  intellectual,  the  cultivated,  and  the  refined 
ito  the  church.     Often  wJiere  these  fail,  the  meek  and 
[Immbleeervantof  God.  who  counts  himself  nothing,  succeeds; 
hlor  God  is  jealous  of  his  liouor,  and  lie  will  not  bless  the 
^orts  of  tliose  who  would  appropriate  the  glory  to  theni- 
ilves.     Books,  journals,  tracts,  sermons,  are  all  good  in 
teir  place,  hut  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  and  sinners 
HBonfraterntties  of  prayer  are  better.    It  is  rare  that  one  will 
%ot  find  in  some  form  instruction  within  his  reach,  when 
,enioe  bus  disposed  him  to  receive  and  profit  by  it.    No  con- 
rratcmitiee  of  prayers  can  be  worth  more  than  the  saints  In 
heaven,  and  among  tiiem  none  can  avail  so  much  as  she  who 
is  the  mother  of  Ood  and  their  queen. 

But  as  all  possible  heresies  impugn  the  Incarnation,  devu- 
Ion  to  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God  is  the  best  conceivable 
trotection  against  falling  into  heresy,  for  it  brings  the  fact 
f  tlie  Incarnation  home  to  the  mind  and  fixes  it  in  a  devo- 
tion peculiarly  dear  to  the  Christian  heart.  The  heterodox 
pretend  that  the  devotion  we  Catholics  pay  to  Mary  robs 
Clvist  of  his  due,  for  they  assume  tliat  wc  substitute  fier  for 
iilm;  but  this  is  because  they  forget  themselves  that  God  is 
'a  be  worshipped  in  his  hnniaii  nature,  for  God  in  his 
lumau  nature  is  no  less  God  than  God  in  his  divine  nature. 
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Their  difficulty  is  that  they  do  not  really  believe,  even 
when  they  profeas  to  believe  the  Incarnation,  that  God  has 
really  assumed  human  nature  and  made  it  as  really  and  truly 
his  nature  as  the  divine  nature  itself,  or  that  Christ  is  really 
the  two  natures  forever  distinct  hypostatically  united  in  one 
person.  K  they  worship  God  at  all  it  is  God  in  his  divine 
nature  alone,  and  thus  either  divide  Christ  with  Nestoriua 
or  convert  the  human  into  the  divine  with  Eutyches.  They 
in  either  case  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Son  of 
Mary  is  God,  and  deserves  the  supreme  worship  alike  in  his 
humanity  and  in  his  divinity,  for  the  two  natures  in  tlie 
divine  person  though  distinct  are  inseparable,  are  one  person. 

The  devotion  we  pay  to  Mary  instead  of  obscuring  this 
fact  keeps  it  constantly  before  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts, 
for  the  peculiar  devotion  which  we  pay  to  her,  the  devotion 
distinguished  from  that  which  we  pay  to  other  saints,  is 
paid  to  her  as  the  mother  of  God,  tliat  is,  the  mother  of  God 
m  his  human  nature,  for  God  in  his  divine  nature  was  never 
born,  has  no  mother,  but  is  eternal.  As  the  worship  due  to 
the  Son  is  the  worship  due  to  God,  and  as  we  never  offer 
that  to  her,  the  devotion  we  do  pay  to  her  robs  not  him  of 
his  due,  and  in  no  sense  implies  that  we  substitute  her  for 
him.  Her  glory  is  reflected  from  him,  and  it  is  only  as  his 
glory  is  reflected  from  her  that  we  are  devoted  to  her.  It 
IS  impossible  for  us  to  substitute  her  for  him,  when  she  is 
an  object  of  our  devotion  precisely  because  she  is  his  mother, 
and  is  glorious  only  in  his  glory,  and  when  the  devotion  we 
offer  her  keeps  him  before  our  eyes  and  hearts  as  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man  in  one  divine  person.  The  objection 
has  no  sense,  for  the  natural  effect,  so  to  speak,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  what  it  supposes. 

Amongst  Catholics  it  is  often  said  that  love  or  devotion 
to  Mary  is  a  sign  of  election.  It  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but 
it  is  a  sign  of  strong  faith  in  the  Incarnation,  the  great 
central  Christian  mystery,  because  no  one  can  feel  and  man- 
ifest it  unless  he  believes  firmly  that  the  Son  of  Mary  is  at 
once  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.  We  never  find  any  real 
devotion  to  Mary  as  mother  of  God  among  heretics,  and,  if 
they  ever  pretend  to  worship  her,  it  is  as  a  symbol  of 
maternity,  virginity,  as  some  say,  of  beauty  or  holiness,  or, 
with  others,  of  femmeity,  that  is,  they  make  her  an  idol,  and 
offer  her  a  vain  and  idolatrous  worship.  "  You  Catholics,'* 
said  a  strong-minded  female  the  other  day,  "  worship  woman 
in  your  worship  of  Mary,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  sup- 


port  the  women's  riglits  inovemeut."  Madiim,  I  honor  w 
in  the  sphere  where  God  places  her,  and  respect  her  rights, 
bnt  there  is  no  affinity  between  the  devotion  I  pa.y  to  the 
mother  of  God,  and  w}iat  yon  call  tlie  worship  of  woman. 
I  do  not  eeneraliise  tliat  devotion,  for  it  ie  devotion  to  the 
mother  of  God,  and  only  one  woman  ia  the  mother  of  God. 
No  other  of  lier  sex  can  be  what  she  is,  bnt  air  may  imitate 
her  humility,  lier  poverty,  and  her  virtues,  and  time  merit  to 
Ixs  honored,  not  because  they  are  women,  but  heeauae  they 
are  faithful  to  God,  and  from  hia  hand  shall  receive  a  crown 
of  life,  and  join  the  choir  led  by  hia  mother. 

Heretics  of  all  classes  instinctively  shrink  from  devotion 
to  Mary,  and  if  tliey  ever  worship  her  at  all  it  h  never  aa 
tlie  mother  of  God,  out  as  a  woman,  or  as  a  symbol,  that  ia, 
their  worship  is  always  idolatry.  But  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  class  of  heretics  that  docs  not  refuse  her  the  honor  that 
is  lier  due.  Even  Dr.  Pusey,  the  leader  of  "  Anglo-Catli- 
olicB,"  finds  in  our  devotion  as  Catholics  to  Mary  one  of  his 
principal  objections  to  the  chnreh.  The  Papacy  and  devo- 
tion to  Mary,  which  he  calls  Mariolatry,  are  the  two  Romish 
cormptiona  whicli  he  considers  justify  his  refusal  to  leave 
the  church  of  England  for  the  church  of  God.  The  Ritnal- 
islB  make  bloody  war  on  Protestantism,  and  yet  for  the 
most  part  shrink  from  rendering  due  honor  to  the  mother  of 
God,  proving  thereby  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  full 
£aith  in  the  Incarnation,  and  that  they  are  after  all  guilty  of 
heresy  as  well  as  schism.  The  schiamutic  Greeka  are  devoteil 
to  the  mother  of  God  indeed,  and  call  on  the  Panagia  on 
every  occasion,  in  a  way  that  to  a  Catholic  seems  a  little 
superstitions ;  but  the  Greeka  though  schismatics  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  heretics.  Heresies  of  various  sorts  have, 
no  doubt,  crept  in  among  tiiem,  but  the  oiticial  faith  of  the 
Greek  schismatics  Is  orthodox,  for  though  they  reject  the 
Mtoiim  they  do  not  reject  the  truth  expressed  by  the  words. 
The  Greeks  hold  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  as  principle  and  the  Son  as  medium,  and  only  deny 
that  lie  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ae  from  two 
principles,  which  no  Catholic  iiolds.  Being  separated  from 
tlie  centre  of  unity  the  schismatics,  if  not  misrepresented, 
ftbose  devotion  to  the  mother  of  God,  and  run  more  or  less 
into  superstition ;  but,  uevertheless,  they  retain  the  mUua, 
and  with  it  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  however  strenuously  the  high-church  Anglicans 
accuse  us  of  Mariolatry,  they  show  tlicmselves  quite  rciidy 
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to  form  a  union  with  the  schismatic  Greeks,  thereby  pi^ov- 
ing  that  in  their  eyes  idolatry  is  less  offensive  than  the 
papacy. 

But  to  return.  The  devotion  we  pay  to  Mary  as  the 
mother  of  God  is  a  safeguard  against  heresy  because  it  keeps 
alive  in  us  our  love  for  her  Son,  and  before  our  minds  the 
great  fact  of -tlie  Incarnation.  I  cannot  ask  her  to  pray  for 
me  without  making  in  some  sort  an  act  of  faith  in  the  In- 
carnation, that  my  Redeemer  and  Saviour  is  God  in  his 
human  nature,  and  that  I  live  as  a  Christian  the  life  of  God 
in  his  humanity,  not  the  life  of  God  in  his  divinity.  The 
devotion  to  Mary  also  protects  the  Catholic  from  the  error 
of  the  Evangelicals  who  dismiss,  if  I  may  so  speak,  God  in 
his  human  nature  with  the  deatli  on  the  cross,  and  deny  tlie 
continuity  of  his  sacrifice  for  us,  and  of  his  work  as  the 
mediator  of  God  and  men,  as  I  have  heretofore  explained. 
It  is  not  only  an  act  of  faith  in  the  satisfaction  rendered  to 
divine  Justice  by  his  obedience  and  death,  but  also  an  act  of 
faith  in  regeneration  and  glorification  by  and  in  his  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  who  are  noted  for  their  devotion  to 
the  motlier  of  Goa,  seldom,  if  ever,  lose  their  faitli ;  and 
heresy,  when  it  originates,  almost  always  originates  with 
those  who  look  with  coldness  on  that  devotion,  who  have 
never  had  any  sympathy  with  it,  or  have  lost  it  if  they  had 
it. 

But  I  would  not  have  my  readers  suppose  that  while  1 
recognize  the  natural  influence  of  the  devotion  to  Mary  in 
preserving  the  faith,  that  I  recognize  no  other.  It  is  well 
in  all  parts  of  our  religion  to  trace  the  elements  of  nature, 
the  natural  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  for  grace  supposes 
nature,  and  the  Christian  religion  is  not  exclusively  super- 
natural. But  if  not  exclusively  supernatural,  it  is  not  ex- 
clusively natural.  God  is  hedged  in  or  impeded  in  his  free 
action  by  no  natural  laws.  lie  can  and  does  hear  and  answer 
prayer  at  his  pleasure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  love 
to  our  Lord  manifested  in  our  devotion  to  his  blessed  mother, 
she  obtains  from  him  graces  and  favors  for  us,  and  among 
those  graces  and  favors  may  well  be  not  only  our  own  pres- 
ervation from  heresy,  but  the  conversion  of  heretics,  as  a 
reward  for  our  profound  devotion  and  ardent  charity.  One 
great  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  those  who  reject  our 
Lord  is  our  want  of  charity.  Devotion  to  Mary  not  only 
evinces  charity  on  our  part,  but  inflames  it,  and  inspires  us 
with  an  intense  longing  for  a  still  closer  union  with  our 
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rliord,  and  a  still  more  ardent  deeire  to  have  all  the  world 

1  tastf  liiB  love  and  iMicome  one  in  him.     Such  intense  tong- 

I  itig,  such  ardent  desirL-  inspired  bj  cliurity  can  hardly  fall  to 

obtain  tiie  powerful  intercession  of  Alary  to  obtain  from  her 

divine  Sou  the  favors  we  seek,  whether  for  ourselves  or  for 

others. 


RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 


[Tiom  Chp  \ye  Maria  ot  1S7I.) 


T.  It  is  not  my  intention  lo  treat  the  question  of  religious  or 
monaetic  ordera  either  hiBtorienlly  or  theologically,  but  in  its 
practical  relations  to  the  wants  and  evil  tendencies  of  onr  age 
uid  country. 

This  age  is  far  from  appreciating  the  real  wortli  and  ser- 
Ticos  rendered  in  past  times  to  religion  and  civilization  by 
the  monaetic  orders,  and  the  title  monk  or  nun,  even  to  some 
cold-hearted  and  worldly-minded  Catholics, is  farfrom being 
a  title  of  honor.  The  active  orders,  those  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  in  nursing  the  sick,  in  taking  care  of  the 
wor  ana  tlio  infirm,  or  in  spreading  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
andfi,  are  tolerated,  perhaps  even  commended  ;  bnt  the  con- 
templative orders  who  like  Mary  choose  "  the  better  part," 
ut  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  listen  to  every  word  that  falls  from 
his  I! pa,  and  spend  their  whole  Uvea  in  praying  and  fasting,  in 
vigik  and  meditations,  and  continued  eltorts  to  attain  to  the 
higliest  Christian  perfection  arc  looked  upon  as  having  de- 
eerted  their  posts  m  society,  as  having  neglected  their  duties 
to  the  world,  to  their  families  and  their  country,  as  a  set  of 
neelesB  drones,  living  in  idleness  and  ease,  in  fact  as  nuisancer 
which  every  enlightened  and  liberal  government  will  lose 
so  time  in  abating  or  snppressing,  as  we  see  in  Italy,  Spain, 
snd  otlier  nations  as  thoy  emerge  from  the  ignorance  and 
Kuperstition  of  the  *'dark  ages."  Vet  without  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time  devoted  to  retirement,  recollection, 
meditation,  prayer,  and  ascetic  discipline,  the  members  of 
ibo  active  orders  would  soon  lose  their  robust  virtues,  neg- 
lect or  slight  their  active  duties,  and  I>e  distinguishable  only 
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by  their  habit  from  people  of  the  world.  They  are  strength- 
ened for  their  corporal  works  of  mercy  only  by  prayer  and 
meditation. 

The  church  on  earth  is  always  and  everywhere  the  church 
militant, — always  and  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  powerful^ 
subtle,  bitter,  and  sleepless  enemies  who  incessantly  assail 
her,  and  seek  her  destruction.  Her  enemies,  as  the  enemies 
of  every  individual  soul,  are  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  These  are  at  enmity  with  God,  and  can  never  be  re- 
conciled with  him,  or  subjected  to  his  law.  They  give 
neither  her  nor  the  soul  any  rest  by  day  or  by  night.  She 
must  be  constantly  on  her  guard  against  them,  and  ready  to 
repel  their  assaults,  come  they  from  what  quarter  or  in  what 
form  or  ^uise  they  may.  She  can  make  no  peace  or  even 
truce  witn  them,  but  must  crush  them  or  they  will  crush  her. 
They  are  always  hostile  to  her,  because  they  are  the  enemies 
of  souls,  and  hate  the  Christian  virtues. 

There  are  some  people  who  would  fain  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  devil  is  dead,  that  he  has  lost  his  malignity, 
or  that  he  tenipts  poor  man  no  more ;  that  the  flesh  has  lost 
its  enmity  to  God,  has  become  pure  and  holy,  and  may  be 
safely  trusted  as  a  guide  of  the  soul  to  God  and  heaven ;  and 
that  the  city  of  the  world  has  become  the  city  of  God.  Even 
some  Catholics,  liberal  Catholics,  as  they  are  called,  illumin- 
ed by  the  effulgent  light  of  this  glorious  nineteenth  century, 
think  the  warfare  against  the  world  ought  to  be  discontin- 
ued, and  that  the  church  might  advantageously  for  hfsrsclf 
and  for  civilization,  society,  and  the  state,  form  an  alliance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  move  on  in  harmony  with  it 
They  persuade  themselves  that  the  world  has  been  christian- 
ized, that  the  spirit  of  the  age, — only  another  name  for  the 
spirit  of  the  world, — is  really  the  spirit  of  Christ  moving  the 
minds  of  the  people  outside  as  well  as  inside  of  the  church, 
and  would  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  such  were  it  not 
for  the  undue  influence  with  Catholics  of  the  Jesuits  and 
other  08curantisti. 

I  must  myself  confess,  to  my  shame  and  deep  sorrow,  that 
for  four  or  Ave  years,  ending  in  1864,  I  listened  with  too 
much  respect  to  these  liberal  or  liberalizing  Catholics, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  though  I  had  previously  written 
against  them,  and  sought  to  encourage  their  tendency  as  far 
as  I  could  without  absolutely  departmg  from  Catholic  faith 
and  morals.  I  had  been  tauglit  better,  and  my  better  judg- 
ment and  my  Catholic  instincts  never  went  with  them;  but 
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1  w»s  induced  to  think  that  I  mi^lit  find  in  tlie  ni  m  fondly 
cherished  tendencies  of  mj'  non-Catholic  conntrynieii  a,jpolni 
fPappui  for  mv  argnmenls  in  favor  of  the  teaching  of  the 
chnrch,  and  by  making  the  distance  between  them  and  tis  as 
short  as  possible  greatly  facilitnto  their  conversion.  My  faith 
was  firm,  and  my  contidence  in  tlie  church  unshaken,  but  J 
yielded  to  what  seemed  at  the  moment  a  wise  and  desirable 
policy.  All  I  gained  was  the  distrust  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Catholic  puMic,  and  a  suspicion  among  noD-CatnoJics  that 
1  was  losing  my  confidence  m  Catholicity,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  back  to  some  form  of  Protestantism  or  in- 
fidelity. But  I  was  not  long,  through  the  grace  of  God,  in 
discovering  that  the  tendency  I  was  encouraging  would,  if 
followed  to  the  end,  lead  me  out  of  the  chnrch,  and  as  Eoon 
as  that  became  clear  to  rac  I  did  not  hesitate  to  abaniion  it. 
and  beaj  as  well  as  I  could  the  humiliation  of  having  yielded 
to  Q!i  uncatholic  and  dangerous  influence.* 

The  Holy  Fatlier,  in  the  Syllabns,  that  great  act  of  onr 
cA-ntury,  shows  what  the  church  thinks  of  liberal  Catholiw, 
that  she  can  make  no  compromise  with  the  world,  and  that 
she  meets  the  errors  of  an  age  or  nation  only  by  opposing, 
directly  in  tiieir  face  and  eyes,  the  truth  that  condemns  them. 
Blie  has  nothing  to  learn  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  nothing 
to  accept  from  the  world  outside  of  her.  She  is  catholic, 
and  catliolic  not  only  because  she  subsists  in  all  i^es  and 
teaches  all  nations,  but  because  slie  teaches  all  truth.  All 
lier  principles  are  universal,  and  every  one  of  her  dogmas  is 
based  on  a  universal  principle,  which  has  its  reason  and  ne- 
cessity either  in  the  Creator's  own  essence  or  in  the  consti- 
tutiou-of  the  universe  he  has  created  and  governs.  There  is 
no  truth  outside  of  her  not  included  iu  the  truth  she  holds 
and  teaches.  Ontside  of  her  there  may  be  views  of  truth, 
theories,  opinions,  hut  she  holds  and  tc-aches  the  truth  itsc^lf. 
Evidently,  then,  she  can  form  uo  alliances  with  any  thing 

'This  bumble  cnnfeuion  iodlcntcs  more  nohilltj  of  soul  and  real 
heroism  than  any  thing  eW  conlained  in  lliese  volumea,  and  il  ^ocs  far 
lownrds  neiitriirizing  any  evil  effect  of  the  writings  durlni;  the  period 
■lliided  to.  Althougli  nothing  contrary  to  fnilh  could  be  found. in  Ibose 
writings,  after  examination  by  the  proper  aulliorities  at  Rome,  tn  wbom 
they  were  Bent  with  Uie  accusations  acainBt  Ihem,  yet  ilieir  lonc  ie  u>t- 
vonia'Diai  with  true  Catiioiic  feelin;^.  and  very  unlike  that  of  the  au- 
thors tairlier  iind  later  writings.  TliiB  paasage  of  Ihe  lest  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  reading  the  first  two  arliclra  of  tliis  volume,  and  in 
general  those  taken  from  BrownBoa'a  Quarterly  Review  from  1(160  to 
J8M,-Ed. 
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outside  of  lier,  and  accept  nothing  from  the  world  wliicli,  if 
true,  she  has  not  already  in  its  unity  and  universality.  What 
modem  civilization  has  that  is  true  and  good  she  holds  and 
cherishes,  and  what  it  has  that  she  opposes  or  refuses  to  ac- 
cept is  neither  true  nor  good.  So  at  least  every  loyal  Cath- 
olic does  and  must  believe  and  maintain. 

Such  being  the  case  the  church  corrects  the  errors  of  the 
age  by  flatly  condemning  them.  The  Syllabus  does  not  con- 
demn all  modern  civilization,  as  it  has  been  pretended,  but 
it  does  condemn  what  in  it  is  false  or  hurtful,  and  in  fact 
nearly  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it,  or  that  is  appealed  to  as  evi- 
dences of  modern  progress,  except  in  tlie  purely  material  or- 
der. The  Holy  Father  knew  the  age,  and  knew  the  outcry 
that  would  be  raised  against  tlie  Syllabus,  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  most  fondly  cherished  prejudices  of  the  age,  the  wrath 
and  hostility  it  would  excite  in  many  who  thought  them- 
selves good  Catholics ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  on  that  ac- 
count to  publish  it.  He  opposed  to  each  error  the  Catholic 
truth  that  condemns  it,  whether  the  adherents  of  the  error 
chose  to  accept  the  truth  and  abandon  the  error  or  not.  This 
is  the  only  policy  the  church  adopts  in  dealing  with  the  world, 
and  she  regards  always  and  everywhere  the  distinct,  bold, 
and  uncompromising  utterance  of  the  truth,  though  to  some 
it  may  be  not  a  savor  of  life,  but  a  savor  of  death,  as  the  high- 
est and  only  true  exj)ediency. 

The  church  does  not  stoj)  even  with  opposing  to  the  errors 
of  the  age  or  nation  the  truth  that  condenms  tliem,  but  em- 
bodies that  truth  in  institutions,  and  founds  in  its  honor  and 
for  its  j)reservationfeast8,  confraternities,  associations,  which 
render  it  pmctical,and  cause  it  to  enter  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
faithful.  When  she  finds  the  age  losing  sight  of  the  sublime 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  forgetting  that  Mary  ever 
virgin  is  the  mother  of  God,  she  institutes  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  declares  that  Mary  was  conceived 
without  stain,  approves  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  which  condemns  alike  those  who  see  in  our  Itedeemer 
only  the  divinity  and  those  who  see  in  him  only  the  humau- 
itv.  They  sin  alike  against  the  Incarnation  who  see  in 
Clirist  only  a  man,  or  who  exclude  his  humanity  from  all 
share  in  the  work  of  redemption,  regeneration,  and  glorifi- 
OAtion.  It  is  God  in  the  human  nature  assumed,  as  well  as 
God  in  his  divine  nature,  who  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
our  faith,  as  no  one  can  forget  who  practises  the  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart 
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Tbc  cliurcli  lias  in  overy  age  and  country  found  the  world 
the  great  obstacle  to  her  efforts  to  promote  Christian  perfec- 
tion, and  perhaps  in  no  age  or  cooiitry  has  she  found  it  a 
greater  obstacle  than  in  our  own.  It  is  all  the  greater  and  the 
more  ditGcnlt  to  surmount  becanse  in  ourtimee  and  country, 
it  seems  to  have  enlijsted  Christianity  itself,  or  what  passes 
■with  inany  for  ChriBtianity,  on  its  side.  The  mass  of  our 
countrymen  believe  themselves  to  be  Christiana,  count  on 
-reigning  with  Christ  in  hoavon,  and  would  be  greatly 
slioc^ked  were  we  to  tell  them  that  they  are  really  heathen, 
and,  in  their  practice  at  least,  no  Christians  at  all.  Like  the 
heathen  they  live  for  this  world  alone,  and  aiti  anxious  only 
*'  fur  what  they  shall  eat,  and  what  they  shall  drink,  and 
wherewitlial  they  shall  be  clothed,"  They  despise  the  poor, 
treat  poverty  as  a  misfortune,  as  a  crime,  or  at  least  as  a  dis- 
gmcu.  They  hold,  as  the  heathen  did,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  unsuccessful  in  relation  to  this  world's  goods  as  cursed 
of  tlie  gods,  and  to  be  avoided.  They  worship  material  suc- 
cess, and  see  the  heroes  and  saints  of  the  race  in  the  million- 
aires. No  sooner  will  a  Commodore  Vanderhilt,  an  A.  T. 
Stewart,  or  a  Daniel  Drew  die  than  ho  will  l)e  canonized. 

Xo  doubt  there  is  much  philanthropy,  especially  of  that 
sort  tliat  grows  rich  by  unscrupulous  schemmg,  by  robbing 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  by  monopolizing  or  forestall- 
ing  the  mai-bels,  by  betting  on  stocks,  by  defraiidins  labor 
of  Its  wages,  and  then  makes  a  donation  to  found  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  which  the  students  will  be  taught  to  sing  its 
pmises  and  to  worship  mammon,  or  even  give  large  sums 
to  tlie  poop  or  to  found  hospitals  and  aaylunia ;  but  very  lit- 
tle of  that  charity  without  which  alms-deeds  and  faith  itself 
are  of  no  avail,  and  are  but  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
hal.  Even  the  very  faith  and  piety  of  our  ago  are  cast  m  a 
worldly  mould  and  interpenetrated  hy  a  worldly  spirit.  Even 
{Jatholics  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  same  spirit,  are  en- 
crusted over  with  the  world,  and  in  but  too  many  ii^stances 
as  greedy  of  the  world,  as  fond  of  its  pomps  and  vanities  as 
»re  non-Catholics,  to  whom  they  yield  nothing  in  either  snob- 
hism  or  flunkyism. 

It  avaiJs  coruparati vely  little  that  we  are  told  to  set  our 
affections  not  on  things  of  the  earth,  but  on  things  above, 
Aod  to  live  not  for  the  visible  and  perishable,  but  forthe  un- 
seen and  the  eternal,— to  be  conformed  not  to  liie  world,  but 
to  Christ  who  is  not  of  the  world,  and  whom  the  world  hat- 
«th.     The  truth  needs  to  be  instituted,  and  practically  ex- 
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emplified  in  tlie  lives  of  men  and  women  in  our  midst  who* 
voluntarily  renounce  the  world,  retire  from  it,  take  the  vows- 
of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  and  lead  a  life  of  prayer, 
meditation,  humility,  mortification,  and  sacrifice,  as  I  shall 
proceed  to  show. 

11.  St.  Augustine,  in  his  De  Civitate  Dei^  shows  us  that 
there  are  two  cities,  the  one  the  city  of  the  world,  the  other 
the  city  of  God.  These  two  cities  are  founded  in  different 
principles  and  are  governed  by  different  maxims.  They 
stand  each  over  against  the  other,  perpetually  at  war  with 
each  other,  with  no  peace  or  truce  even  possible  between 
them.  Hence  our  Lord  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  that  is,  does  not  hold  from  this  world,  is  not  based 
on  its  principles,  and  does  not  follow  its  maxims.  He 
further  said :  "  I  am  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  the 
world  hateth  me."  "  Ye,"  said  he  to  his  disciples,  "  are  not 
of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world ;  for  if  ye  were 
of  the  world  the  world  would  love  its  own." 

Gioberti  and  liberal,  that  is,  worldly-minded  Catholics, 
of  which  there  are  always  too  many,  doubt  the  necessity  of 
this  warfare  between  the  cities  or  kingdoms,  or  between 

f^entilism  and  Christianity,  and  think  peace  might  be  estab- 
ished  between  them,  with  great  advantage  to  both.  Gio- 
berti tells  us  the  church  and  the  world  are  simply  the  two 
opposite  parts  of  one  dialectic  whole  ;  that  the  earth  so  far 
from  being  opposed  to  heaven  is  a  means  to  heaven,  nay,  is 
itself  heavenlv,  is  in  heaven,  since  it  is  one  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  that  it  is  only  a  narrow  and  one-sided  view  of 
Christianity  or  Catholicity  that  places  it  in  antagonism  with 
the  world  or  gentilism,  and  that  was  the  severe  asceticism, 
insisted  on  by  the  monastic  orders.  But  Gioberti,  who  if  a 
profound  philosopher  and  a  learned  theologian,  was,  never- 
theless, a  great  admirer  of  the  Italo-Greek  civilization,  and 
had  a  warmer  admiration  for  the  gentile  than  for  the 
Christian  virtues.  Intent  as  he  was  on  bringing  about  a 
more  perfect  accord  between  the  church  and  the  modern 
world,  he  did  not  disdain  the  sophistry  that  concludes  from 
what  is  true  of  the  world  in  one  sense  what  must  be  true  in 
another  and  a  very  different  sense.  Undoubtedly  all  the 
works  of  the  Creator  are  dialectic,  and  considered  physically, 
as  the  work  of  the  Creator,  there  is  no  antagonism  between 
earth  and  heaven.  Both  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous 
and  hai'monious  whole.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  there  is  no  moral  antagonism  between  a  life  lived  for 
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v  world  and  a  life  lived  for  (.-Jud.    Tlie  aiitagoiiiBin  is 
moral,  not  plijsical,  and  is  removably  only  by  the  reiiunci- 
'  ation  of  the  world,  detachment  from  it,  and  placing  our 
affections  on  the  unseen  and  eternal. 

1  am  awnre  tiiat  the  religious  orders  undertake  to  follow 
the  evangeliial  counsels;   but  I  have  never  learned  that 
l^ere  it>  any  contrariety  between  the  counsels  and  precepts 
if  the  Gospel.     The  connecls  exact  more  than  tiio  pi'oecpts, 
rat  both  have  the  same  starting-point  and  proceed  in  the 
^Bdine  line  or  direction  towards  the  same  end.     It  has  pleased 
tlie  Law-giver  not  to  exact  of  eveiy  one  perfection  as  the 
condition  of  eternal  life,  and  to  leave  a  large  margin,  6o  to 
fipeak,  to  the  love  and   voluntary  offering  of  iuuivldnals, 
■dmt  the  counsels  only  perfect  what  the  precepts  leave  ini- 
Hfcerfect  or  incomplete.     They  arc,  in  fact,  only  the  comple- 
^Bnent  of  the  precepts.     What  the  precepts  enjoin  then  is  of 
^ibe  flame  kind  as  what  is  counselled,  and  differafrom  it  only 
in  degree.     Monastic  virtues  differ  tlien  only  in  bein^  more 
perfect  from  the  virtues  exacted  by  the  law  of  all  Clirietians. 
The  principle  of  both  is  oue  and  the  same.     It  is  then  with- 
"lOUt  reason  that  Gioberti  rejects  monastic  asceticism  as  one- 
ISded  or  as  exclusive,  and  charges  it  with  aiming,  while  we 
IK  on  the  way,  at  what  is  possible  only  when  we  have  at- 
tained to  nnion  with  God  in  heaven,  or  have  reached  our 
temal  home. 

The  gentiles  lived  for  this  world  alone,  as  if  it  were  the 
Bid  for  which  they  wei-e  created.     They  had  some  natural 
irirtues,  but  they  were  virtues  only  in  relutiun  to  this  life. 
md  therefore  meriting  only  a  tempoml  reward.     The  old 
■omiins  had  in  their  best  days  the  virtues,  such  as  courage, 
^rtitude,  and  temperance,  which  fitted  them  for  empire, 
■id  God  gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world.     When  tJiey 
bst  these  virtues,  became  cowardly,  licentious,  effeminate, 
_  Wrrupt,  he  took  the  empire  from  them,  and  gave  it  to  tlie 
"Wbarians,  who  for  their  sotiriety,  courage,  and  other  nat- 
ural virtues  were  more  deserving  of  it.     But  the  gentiles 
had  not  supernatural  virtues,  and  hud  virtues  only  in  relation 
^Jo  this  world.     They  struggled  not  against  the  world,  but 
^BMnforiaed  to  it.     They  loved  and  honored  riehea     Crcesus, 
^HLiDg  of  Lydia,  thouglit  himself  the  happiest  of  men  be- 
H^nee  he  regarded  hunself    the   richest.     Christianity,  on 
ilie  contrtiry,  declares,  blessed  are  the  poor,  and  commands 
the  Christian  to  love  and  honor  'the  poor,     Geutilism  re- 
garded poverty  as  a  misfortune,  and  the  poor,  as  the  unsuc- 
voL.  vra-is. 
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cessf al  generally,  as  under  the  curse  of  the  ^ds ;  Christian- 
ity honors  poverty,  and  counts  poverty  neitner  a  crime  nor 
a  misfortune,  and  the  poor  to  be  the  more,  not  the  leas 
favored  class.  Consequently,  while  it  relieves  distress  with 
a  prompt  and  liberal  hand,  it  never  seeks  to  remove  poverty 
itself  by  making  the  poor  rich. 

The  principle  of  gentile  morals  is  pride,  as  we  see  in  the 
Limes  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  transmitted 
to  us  by  that  charming  old  gossip  Plutarch ;  the  principle 
of  every  Christian  virtue  is  numility,  the  forgetfulness  of 
one's  self  in  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God.  The 
saints  seek  to  lose  themselves  in  God,  their  Creator,  their 
Redeemer,  and  their  beatitude.  They  would  ffive  them- 
selves entirely  to  him,  as  he  gives  himself  entirely  to  them. 
It  was  because  she  was  the  numblest  of  Jewish  maidens 
that  God  chose  the  blessed  vii-gin  Mary  to  be  his  mother, 
and  exalted  her  to  be  the  queen  of  heaven.  The  gentile 
loves  them  that  love  him.  and  hates  them  that  hate  him ; 
the  Christian  loves  them  that  love  not  him,  loves  and  for- 
gives his  enemies,  returns  not  evil  for  evil,  does  good  to 
them  that  hate  him,  and  prays  for  them  that  persecute  and 
calumniate  him.  All  this  is  of  precept  How  then  is  it 
possible  to  effect  a  reconciliation  oetween  Christianity  and 
gentilism,  or  the  church  and  the  world  ?  Or  who  can  read 
tne  sermon  on  the  Mount  and  doubt  that  the  city  of  the 
world  and  the  citv  of  God  are  mutually  opposed  one  to  the 
other,  and  that  the  one  can  exist  only  by  the  subjugation 
of  the  other?    We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  the  religious 
orders  whose  members  follow  the  evangelical  counsels  and 
do  not  restrict  their  virtues  to  the  bare  precept,  are  neces- 
sary in  every  old  Christian  community  that  they  may  by 
their  example  of  voluntarily  renouncing  the  world,  and 
freely  bindmg  themselves  by  their  vows  to  a  life  of  pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience,  to  a  life  of  prayer,  meditation, 
spiritual  exercise,  self-denial,  and  sacrifice,  lift  the  bulk  of 
ordinary  Christians  in  their  aspirations  above  the  world,  and 
stimulate  them  to  practise  with  earnestness  and  fidelity  at 
least  the  virtues  necessary  to  insure  them  the  inheritance  of 
eternal  life.  We  who  live  in  the  world,  engaged  in  material . 
pursuits,  engrossed  with  the  production  and  acquisition  of 
earthly  goods,  mingling  in  the  contests  of  politicians,  tlie 
scramble  for  office,  burdened  with  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  statesmen,  and  with  occupations  of  our  several 
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states  or  calling  in  life,  are  apt  to  lower  our  standard  of 
virtae  even  below  the  requirements  of  tlie  law,  to  contract 
a  love  for  the  low,  the  visible,  and  tho  perishing,  to  become 
trusted  all  over  in  our  souls  with  tlie  world,  to  forget  our 
«tern!il  destiny,  and  to  live  ae  if  this  life  were  our  otity  life, 
"We  need  not  only  to  be  reminded  by  the  words  of  the  preacher 
of  epiritual  things,  hut  to  be  stimulated  to  seek  after  them 
by  tlie  example  of  men  and  women,  who,  before  our  eyes, 
huve  given  all  for  God,  and  live  for  him,  and  for  nim 
alone. 

In  the  apostolic  age  and  the  next  succeeding  it,  thore 
may  have  been  less  necessity  than  now,  for  the  religious  to 
separate  from  the  general  Christian  communities.  The 
circumstances  in  which  Cliristians  were  placed  then,  the 
sleepless  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed,  their 
ability  to  profess  and  practise  their  religion  only  at  the  risk 
of  their  property,  their  worldly  honor,  and  their  lives,  com- 
pelled all  earnest  souls  to  live  lives  as  detached  from  the 
■world,  as  mortified,  as  self-denying,  and  tia  devoted  to 
^od  as  the  life  of  the  religious..  It  ts  somewhat  the  same 
with  onr  missionaries  in  heathen  lands  now,  in  Cliina, 
Japan,  Oceanica,  or  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
They  would  hardly  enter  upon  a  more  perfect  state  by 
entering  a  religious  order  of  the  strietest  rule.  Nothing 
better  wins  our  affections  from  earthly  things  or  more 
firmly  fixes  them  on  things  of  heaven  than  suffering  for 
our  religion.  We  always  love  most  that  for  whicii  we 
suffer  most ;  people  love  their  country  very  much  in  pro- 
portion as  tJiey  suffer  for  it,  and  we  expect  no  ardent 
patriotism  from  those  who  have  made  no  sacrifices  for  their 
native  land,  for  which  they  liave  never  suffered,  shed 
"r  blood,  or  their  tears,  we  see  this  principle  exempli- 
fied in  the  Catholics  of  both  England  and  Ireland.  A  tithe 
ftf  the  devotion  to  the  Holy  !Seo  and  of  the  fervor  we  wit- 
ness in  English  Catholics  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  if  dis- 
played under  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  would  have  pre- 
rented  that  once  Catholic  island  from  lapsing  into  heresy 
md  Bchism,  and  being  lost  to  t!ie  church. 

The  religious  orders  when  true  to  their  vows  and  faithful 
_o  the  monastic  principle  voluntarily  lead  unworldly  and 
lelf-sacrificing  lives,  voluntarily  suffer  for  the  kingdom  of 
Sod  a  rooml  crucifixion  for  their  religion,  and  thus  in  some 
tense  become  redeemers  of  their  ie How-Christians.  By 
their  example  and   induence,  their  prayers   and   faetinga^ 
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their  sacrifices  and  spiritual  exercises,  they  kindle  the  zeaf,, 
exalt  the  fervor,  elevate  the  souls  of  the  worldly  above  the 
world,  and  open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  real  glory  of 
religion.  So  tnie  is  this  that  in  all  Catholic  nations  the 
decfine  of  the  religious  orders  or  of  the  monastic  spirit,  in- 
variably, be  it  the  cause  or  consequence,  marks  the  decline 
of  further  piety.  This  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  last 
four  centuries,  as  the  contrary  is  seen  in  the  new  orders 
and  congregations  that  have  sprung  up  during  that  period. 

III.  The  religious  take  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  and  are  thus  voluntarily  vowed  to  the 
three  virtues,  in  their  perfection,  directly  opposed  to  the  three 
dominant  vices  of  our  age  and  country.  In  this  we  see  the 
method  of  the  church  in  dealing  with  the  world,  and  the 
sort  of  concessions  she  makes  to  its  demands.  She  not  only 
condemns  its  most  fondly  cherished  errors,  as  in  the  Sylla- 
bus, but  in  her  religious  orders  opposes  to  its  most  popular 
vices  and  besetting  sins  the  example  of  the  virtues  it  most 
detests,  and  is  the  least  disposed  to  practise.  Surely,  God's 
ways  are  not  man's  ways,  and  he  effects  his  purposes  by 
means  the  most  remote  possible  from  those  which  human  wis- 
dom would  counsel. 

I  propose  in  my  future  numbers  to  treat  of  the  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience  in  their  bearing  on  the  immorality 
and  impatience  of  restraint  of  our  age  and  country  ;  in  the 
present  number,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  its  effects  on  individ- 
uals and  society. 

Our  countrymen  are  not  remarkable  for  their  covetousness, 
or  their  greediness  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake.  There  are  few 
misers  among  them,  and  they  are  in  general  as  free  in  expend- 
ing their  money  on  tliemselves  or  others  as  they  are  eager 
and  persevering  in  its  acquisition.  But  they  have  a  horror 
of  poverty,  and  liave  no  respect  for  the  poor.  With  them 
poverty  is  a  misfortune  or  a  crime.  They  do  not  honor  the 
poor.  They  may  have  much  kindness  of  heart,  much  com- 
passion for  actual  distress,  and  oe  ready  and  liberal  to  relieve 
the  want  they  see  ;  but  they  have  not  learned  that  poverty  i» 
better  than  riches,  and  that  the  poor  are  more  to  be  envied 
than  the  rich.  They  may  say  so,  for  tliey  have  retained  some 
reminiscences  of  the  teachings  of  their  Catholic  ancestors^ 
and  abound  in  good  words  and  lioly  maxims ;  but  their  con- 
duct proves  that  they  do  not  believe  it,  for  their  whole  effort 
is  to  escape  poverty  as  the  greatest  of  evils  and  to  acquire 
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Yicliee  and  lioiiore  ae  their  chief  ^ood.  The  acqaisition  of 
material  goods  tliey  secin  to  regard  as  the  end  for  wliich 
tliey  have  Ireeii  created,  and  those  wlio  are  most  successful 
in  tne  pnreuit  of  tiic  wealth  and  honors  of  this  world  as  the 
most  deserving  to  be  tuken  as  models  by  the  young  and  as- 
piring. 

I  was  some  time  since  tutk  Ing  with  an  eminent  scientist,  a 
■Catholic  and  a  convert,  about  wliat  are  called  self-educated 
men.  He  contended  that  the  greateat  men  of  the  world  have 
been  self-edncaled,  and  have  fiad  no  advantages  of  schoula 
■or  universities.  "  But,"  1  aslied,  "  were  St.  Angustine,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Vincent  de  Pan!,  Bosauet,  and  Ferielon,  self- 
^ucated  men  in  yonr  sense  of  the  terra  V  "  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  them,"  he  replied,  "  I  was  thinlciug  of  the  great  benc- 
yaistors  of  mankind,  sucli  as  Watt  and  Fulton."  [t  never 
occurred  to  him,  Catholic  as  he  was,  that  the greataaints  and 
eminent  divines  I  named  were  infinitely  greater  benefactors 
of  mankind  than  Watt  and  Fultjju,  with  Fmuklin  and  Sir 
George  Stephenson,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  Cnvier  and  Alex- 
ander von  liuniboldt  thrown  in.  What  is  a  Stephen  Girard, 
a  John  Jacob  Astor,  an  A.  T.  Stewart,  or  a  Corncline  Vaii- 
derbilt  in  comparison  with  the  humble  priest  of  God  who  is 
instrumental  in  converting  but  a  single  soul?  The  salvation 
of  a  single  soul  is  intinitcly  more  than  the  whole  material 
universe.     What  was  Watt  or  FuHon  beside  the  poor  Bel- 

fian  maiden  who  founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Little 
isters  of  the  Poor,  or  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Notm 
Dame. 

Yet  the  remark  of  my  Catholic  friend  is  instructive,  and 
fihowit  that  even  Catholics  can  sometimes  so  far  forget  thi; 
teacliings  of  the  church  as  to  place  the  physical  sciences  a1x)vc 
the  science  of  sanctity,  and  to  count  the  mechanical  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  the  steamboat,  or  the  i-ailway,  a  greater 
benefit  to  mankind  than  tlie  setting  forth  in  their  order  of 
tile  great  trnths  of  our  holy  religion,  and  bringing  them  in 
iheir  scientific  relations  within  the  reach  of  all  nations.  No 
uninspired  men  who  have  ever  lived  have  done  more  to  bene- 
^t  mankind,  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,  tiian 
fit.  Augnsthie,  St.  Gregory  tlie  Great,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
And  other  eminent  fathei-8 and  doctors  whosesublimethoughta, 

Kivine  science,  and  noble  sentiments  have  become  the  lifo 
id  thought,  and  all  that  is  great  or  good,  to  the  modem 
'orid. 
Hawthorne  in  his  CeleaHid  Itailroad,  publifshcd  sume  ycai's 
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h'ukuj  ill  tlio  Democratic  Review^  has  satirized  the  spirit  of  tho 
14(0  with  equal  wit  and  truth.  The  age  is  riaing  dlons, 
Hinoothly  on  a  celestial  railroad  to  the  city  of  the  Blest,  witu 
tlieir  sins  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  baggage  car,  and  Apol- 
lyon  for  engineer.  The  passengers  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  new  and  easy  way  found  out  by  modem  genius  of 

Setting  to  heaven,  without  the  burden,  the  toil  and  trouble, 
lu  repentance,  and  the  self-denial  of  poor  Christian ;  but  all 
at  once  Apollyon  drives  the  car  into  a  dismal  and  noisome 
lake  which  lies  between  the  railroad  terminus  and  the  Celes- 
tial ('ity,  and  the  frightened  passengers  learn  when  it  is  too 
lato  that  they  Imd  been  rushing  along  with  railroad  speed, — 
not  to  heaven,  but  to  the  other  place !  It  is  even  so  in  a 
temjH>nd  point  of  view.  The  nations,  like  England  and 
Amorioiu  tluit  have  devoted  themselves  the  most  exclusively 
tt>  matt'riul  interests  liave  not  succeeded  in  escaping:  poverty. 
If  KngUnd  is  tlie  wealthiest  of  modern  nations,  Sie  is  also 
the  (HH^rt^t^  and  in  no  modem  nation  is  there  such  a  mass  of 
(viuiK^rit^iu  and  squalid  wretcliedness.  There  are  large  estates 
and  ^n^at  woalth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but  she  has  over 
a  miUion  of  (viujx'nss  without  counting  those  of  Ireland  and 
Sivtlaud,  or  thiV!j^>  relieved  by  pri\-ate  charity. 

Wo  in  tliisi  ivuutry  do  our  best  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
Kti^Uud^  and  tv^  rival  her  in  trade^  commerce;  andmanofact- 
ur>>«^  i>\vin^  to  the  va;^  extent  of  our  territ<MT  and  the 
K^w  |>rivi^  ai\d  fertility  of  our  wild  bnds  hitherto  easy  of 
a\\x>c»N  \v\^  lia>%>  not  yvt  iht*  amount  of  squalid  misery,  and 
HV\v  iK^  haw  t\>r  Js^Hiic  ^uoration^  to  come^  that  stares  na 
iu  th<^  tVv  xu  Klt^buivl^  but  evvrr  cn^Kv  and  a  crisis  ocenra 
cvvry  tVw  v^^jur^^  m  th^'  bu$in^?TS?  wvvid  cxxieentratea  the 
accutuuUtxO  wvalth  oi  tlve  cvHincnr  in  tewwr  luQfdsv  and  auj?- 

y  poor  who  n^Md  the  assist- 
•iiKv  v*x  chv4tt;v  v»r  :hv  public  ia  oni^r  to  keep  soal  and 
bvKK  tv^ic^'tf^cr  b^'^CKv  tor  :ii^  ^lisr  tw^R:T  veiurs  has  fol- 
k*wv\l  t^v  K-»^A'*i\  And  \*tx'riv'«'t  i"*.i:i:>rral  ind.  mercantile 
^sU^m^  A:t\i  sivxoivNi  .vl  'Vr  4cc:^it>  A2:«i  ecers^  to  material 

aiKi  ajkwc  Vr  xvvJ\*r  •ir.t:*  >iic  wus>  it  zie  io  v^Liill.rf  the  first 
N  .i^v**^,\.»ii  :v*  Kui  i^>\  \  .»t  J :  ^t^;^  si  uo»v  cerciiin  ^itsiiL  that  ther 
>fclK»  li\v  iv»r  '.-v  ^vi-'O  *ow/  ^u 

l»  KHi-Ttv'^i  V  •*-.  ».i  >  >%v  'ttvtsf  tnkr?  irtcv  4cco<Liit  the  di*- 
Vv^iKvv^^  .i-ivi  Os^tviv  .  K'  ^  w>  i.ui  sV-  uv*5>  icsjcmccive  of  all 
*jv.»ii.uic»ivv  s'i  *"»i»»   '«   u.%  u  %.ivi  %.*iu»5^  /i  s^vicrv  icselx.  The 
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lonore  paid  to  it,  the  social  influonce  it  exerts,  render  the 
poor  diecontented  with  their  lot,  and  create  a  universal  deaii'e 
and  scraiitble  to  get  rich,  houeatly  if  one  can,  but  at  any  rate 
to  get  rich.  Nobody  is  contented  to  obtain  simple  food,  rai- 
ment, and  shelter  bj  honest  and  continuous  labor;  all  would 
liave  tlie  luxury,  the  ease  and  consideration  consequent  on 
the  possession  or  the  command  of  wealth.  Public  opinion 
ifl  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed  to  gain  it,  or 
to  ol>tain  control  of  it.  Henco  dishonesty  in  private  life,  dis- 
honesty in  public  life,  and  a  wide-spread  system  of  fraud 
and  iniquity  by  which  men  who  have  nothing  seek  to  trans- 
fer the  property  of  others  to  themselves,  and  if  in  publit; 
life,  to  use  the  confidence  of  their  constituents  and  the  power 
with  which  they  are  entrusted  for  tiieir  own  private  ends,  or 
the  private  interests  of  their  friends.  Offences  against  the 
person  which  spring  from  heated  blood  or  untamed  passion 
are  bad  enough,  but  nothinj;  like  so  bad  as  the  cool,  deliber- 
ate offences  against  the  rights  of  property,  which  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  modern  society,  and  so  numerous  iind 
on  so  gigantic  a  scale  have  they  become  that  the  strongest 
governments  are  impotent  to  redress  or  to  restrain  tliem. 

Statesmen,  however  wise  or  well  disposed,  are  jjowerless 
to  repress  the  growing  evil ;  the  press,  so  powerful  when  it 
finds  a  point  Wapput  in  public  opinion,  so  powerless  when 
it  seeks  to  resist  the  spirit  or  tendency  of  the  age,  cim  do 
nothing  against  it ;  public  lectures  and  even  sermons,  how- 
ever true  or  eloquent,  can  do  little  to  correct  the  moral  dev- 
astation, and  incline  men's  hearts  to  the  virtues  of  honesty 
and  fair  dealing.  The  most  effective  way  of  warring  against 
it  is  precisely  tliis  vow  of  poverty,  freely  and  voFuntarily 
taken  by  the  religious.  They  who  t^ike  it  are  seldom  the 
j>oor,  or  individuals  of  no  social  position ;  they  are  almost  ex- 
dosively  persons  of  condition, — not  unfrequently  of  the  very 
highest  social  position,  and  the  inheritors  or  possessors  of 
jreat  wealth,  cultivated,  refined,  and  brought  up  in  ease  and 
luxury.  These,  when  they  take  the  vow  of  poverty,  make  a 
Tolnntary  sacrihce  of  what  the  world  holds  most  dear,  and 
forego  all  that  it  regards  as  worth  living  for.  They  actually 
follow  the  example  of  Iliin  who  though  rich  became  poor  for 
our  Bakes,  and  made  himself  of  no  repute.  They  show  tiiat 
ihoj  hold  there  is  an  order  of  tilings  liigher  than  this  world, 
a  good  to  which  the  riches  of  this  worlJare  but  dung  and 
dross ;  that  they  really  believe  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  be 
poor  titan  to  be  rich,  and  that  men  wbokriow  all  that  wealth 
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oan  give,  and  might  aspire  to  all  the  pleasures  and  honors  of 
the  world,  can,  the  grace  of  God  inspiring  and  assisting  them, 
prefer  poverty,  to  have  nothing  they  can  call  their  own,  and 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  severest  labors  and  sufferings  of 
this  present  life. 

Their  example  cannot  fail  to  command  attention.  They 
mav  be  ridiculed  as  quixotic,  laughed  at  as  pious  fools,  be 
called  eccentric,  extravagant,  or  any  thing  else  the  world 
chooses ;  but  their  renunciation  of  the  world,  its  riches,  its 
pleasures,  its  pomps  and  vanities,  their  choice  of  poverty,  of 
an  obscure  and  humble  lot,  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  of 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  reflecting  people,  and  even  on  the  thoughtless  and 
vain.  Their  example  and  their  life  tend  to  render  poverty 
^  honorable,  and  to  create  a  respect  for  the  poor.  They  honor 
the  poor  by  choosing  poverty,  and  thus  tend  to  reconcile  the 
poor  to  their  lot,  ana  to  make  them  content  with  their  stite 
m  life.  They  thus  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  checking 
the  eagerness  for  wealth,  and  in  removing  the  temptations 
men  have  to  seek  wealth  by  dishonest  or  unworthy  means. 
They  humble  the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  make  them  feel  that 
their  wealth  adds  nothing  to  their  real  dignity  as  men,  or  to 
their  merit  as  Christians.  They  bring  home  to  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  wealth,  and  esteem  men  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  worldly  possessions,  the  fact  that  the 
beggar  at  their  gate  is  dearer  to  God  than  they  themselves. 
Lazarus  when  he  died  was  carried  by  angels  to  paradise,  while 
Dives  at  whose  gate  he  lay,  begging  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  his  table,  when  ne  died  went  to  hell  where  he 
was  grievously  tormented.  They  set  up,  practically,  the 
kmgdom  of  God  on  the  earth,  and  introduce  among  men  the 
divme  standard  of  judgment.  They  make  the  world  blush 
to  overlook  the  poor  wise  man  who  bv  his  wisdom  saved  the 
besieged  city,  while  it  honors  the  rich  man  who  caused  its 
destruction. 

We  know  from  history  that  in  those  ages  when  the  monas- 
tic institutions  were  most  flourishing,  and  the  monastic  vir- 
tues were  in  their  greatest  vigor,  wealth  was  not  supreme  in 
society,  and  wisdom,  thougli  barefooted  and  in  a  coarse  serge 
habit,  made  itself  heard  in  the  castle  of  the  noble,  and  heeded 
even  in  the  palace  of  the  king.  They  were  not  perfect ;  no 
ages  here  below  are  perfect ;  but  wisdom  and  virtue  were 
held  in  higher  honor  than  riches  and  worldly  power,  and  the 
highest  in  the  land  would  tremble  at  tlie  bold  rebukes  of  the 
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'ftarefootud  friar,  wlioliad  given  up  all  for  God,  and  by  daily 
crneifixiim  liad  risen  above  tlie  world,  and  become  dead  to 
the  fear  of  men.  We  know  also  that  whatever  mi<jlit  be  the 
rivalries  of  princes  and  uoblee,  or  the  wars  and  tightings 
among  them,  the  ulaime  of  the  poor  were  rarely  forgotten, 
and  more  mr-ely  still  was  their  poverty  treated  wiui  con- 
tempt, or  a»  a  vice  or  a  crime.  Princes  and  nobles,  men 
of  large  estaU-'S  and  amiilc  means,  followed  the  evungelical 
«oaoBeI ;  sold  all  they  Iiad,  gave  it  to  the  poor,  took  tliem- 
selves  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  followed  Christ  in  his  humil- 
iation and  suffering. 

The  eternal  Son  of  God  when  he  would  redeem  Adam's 
fallen  race,  and  raise  them  to  union  with  God  for  whom  they 
were  created,  made  himself  man,  descended  to  their  level, 
■and  elevated  their  nature  by  sharing  it,  so  the  religious,  imi- 
iating  him  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  when  he  would  redeem  pov- 
erty from  disgrace,  and  render  it  honorable,  voluntarily 
parted  with  his  wealth,  made  himself  poor,  and  shared  witli 
tlie  poor  their  poverty  and  privation.  As  the  Son  by  be- 
«oinmg  man  honored  human  nature  and  elevated  man  to 
Ood,  80  the  humble  religions  by  making  himself  poor  honored 
poverty  and  elevated  the  poor  to  the  full  dignity  of  man- 
Aood.  Aa  God  redeems  us  by  preserving  us  as  human,  not 
by  converting  us  into  another  epeeies  of  creatures,  so  the 
religious  by  their  vow  of  poverty  redeem  the  poor  by  pre- 
serving their  poverty,  not  by  making  them  rich,  as  our  mod- 
ern reformers  propose  to  do,  whicli  would  only  augment  the 
evil  already  too  great.  They  relieved  poverty  from  the 
contnmcly  of  the  rich  and  proud,  all  that  is  really  evil  in 
it,  by  making  it  honomble,  and  even  more  respectable  than 
richer. 

IV.  The  problem,  what  to  do  with  the  poorf  becomuH 
every  day  or  greater  gravity  in  all  modem  states,  esjiecially 
in  all  tlie  leading  industrial  and  mercantile  states.  In  Great 
Britain  tli&  increase  of  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  an  unes- 
amplcd  appreciation  of  values,  and  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth,  is  truly  appalling,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relief 
Afforded  by  private  charity,  the  public  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  collected  in  great  part  from  rate-payers  whi>  are 
tliemselvcs  but  one  degree  better  off  than  downright  pauper^ 
ie  enormous  and  a  most  grievous  burden.  In  the  states  of 
eontiaental  Europe  there  is  more  poverty,  but  less  squalid 
Wretchedness,  save  as  an  incident  of  war  and  revolution, 
^^^"-  't  the   British  Isles.     In  this  country  the  ca uses  that 
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produce  so  much  unmitigated  poverty  and  destitution  in 
the  old  world  are  all  in  operation,  and  if  we  have  not  yet 
experienced  the  same  effects  it  is  owin^  to  the  vast  tracts  of 
ricn,  fertile,  unoccupied  lands  we  had  m  the  beginning,  for 
the  most  part  easily  accessible,  and  obtainable  ahnost  at  a 
nominal  price.  Yet  the  problem  here,  especially  in  our 
cities  and  large  towns,  is  daily  pressing  for  solution. 

Political  economists,  politicians,  philosophers,  philanthro- 
pists, statesmen,  and  legislators  have  racked  their  brains  to 
find  a  solution  of  this  terrible  problem,  and  to  get  rid  of 
poverty  and  want.  Malthus  attributes  the  growth  of  pov- 
erty to  an  overplus  of  population ;  maintains  Uiat  population 
has  a  natural  tendency,  in  every  country,  to  outrun  the 
means  of  subsistence;  and  proposes  as  a  remedy  to  check 
by  moral  restraints  the  increase  of  population.  His  recom- 
mendation has  been  followed  so  far  as  to  check  in  several 
countries  the  growth  of  population  verv  perceptibly  by 
grossly  immord  and  criminal  means ;  but^no  diminution  of 

I)Overty  has  resulted.  Philanthropists  and  statesmen  have 
ooked  to  universal  suffrage  and  universal  education.  But 
such  education  as  the  state  by  its  own  authority  can  give 
onlv  multiplies  the  number  who  seek  to  live  by  their  wits, 
and  consequently  only  augments  the  amount  of  crime  in  the 
community  without  lessening  the  amount  of  poverty.  Uni- 
versal suffrage,  in  practice,  is  onlv  a  contrivance  to  enable 
the  many  to  govern  for  the  beneht  of  the  few. 

Robert  Owen  proposed  to  get  rid  of  poverty  by  abolish- 
ing religion,  marriage,  and  property,  and  inducing  all  people 
to  live  in  parallelograms,  with  all  things  in  common,  and 
succeeded  only  in  reducing  himself  to  poverty.  Fourier 
devised  a  scheme  of  passional  harmony,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  in  phalanxes  which  would  not  only  remove 
poverty,  but  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  by  provid- 
mg  for  the  free  and  full  indulgence  of  all  our  natural  pro- 
pensities, appetites,  and  passions ;  but  could  never  obtain 
the  means  oi  getting  his  scheme  into  practical  operation. 

The  operatives  and  artisans  of  the  cities  and  large  towns 
of  France,  aided  by  a  few  briefless  lawyers  and  literary 
dreamers,  look  for  a  solution  in  a  socialistic  republic,  based 
on  political  and  social  equality  and  an  equal  division  of 
property.  But  an  equal  division  of  property,  if  effected, 
would  not  last  for  a  week.  It  would  not  remove  poverty. 
Wealth  is  the  power  to  purchase  and  enjoy  the  labors  of 
others.     If  none  were  rich  no  one  could  purchase  labor.    If 
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ren  equally  rich  there  would  be  no  labor  to  be  pur- 
e<l.     Practically,  to  make  all  equally  ricli  ia  tlie  samo  as 
laking  all  eqnally  poor,  for  no  onu  would  or  conld  have 
"  any  tiling  but  what  lie  produce<l  for  himself  by  his  own  la- 
bor.    All  exchange  of  prodncta  would  ceaee,  all  intliietrica 
be  sDFpeiided,  and  the  civilized  world  would  lapse  into  a 
state  below  that  of  the  lowest  Bavages.     Nothing  is  more 
lalse  or  absurd  than  Prondhon'&  Buying :  La  prop7'i4U  c'ett 
■|  liol.     If  property  is  not  recognized  and  secured,   there 
J  only  universal  poverty ;  if  it  is,  there  will  be  in- 
equality, and  tJie  equality  contended  for  is  impracticable. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  remove  poverty  by  any  possible 

reorganization  or  new  constitutiou  of  society,  and  just  as 

little  by  legislation.     There  is  far  less  panperism  in  Rusaa 

Lor  Turkey  than  in  England  or  the  United  States.     Wher- 

Tever  tJie  Britisli  system  obtains,  poverty  increases.     The 

]burden8  imposed  on  the  people  of  India  by  the  British  Gov- 

miinent  are  heavier  than  those  othcially  imposed  by  the 

'  Mputic  native  princes.     The  people  of  India  are  probably 

much  poorer  tlian  they  were  before  they  came  under  British 

■rule,  and  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  sitb- 

Metonce.     All  legislation  tlmt  can  affect  the  question  must 

Itond  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  property  and  to  secure 

Fits  poesessiuu  to  the   proprietor;  but  alt   such   legislation 

tenus  also  to  aggravate,  not  to  lessen,  inequality ;  for  only 

the  few  have  the  capacity  or  are  in  a  condition  to  profit  by 

it.     Hence  it  is  that  all  the  schemes  of  social  reformers, 

philanthropists,  proicetors,  political  economists,  statesmen, 

I  and  legislators,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
equality  of  conditions,  necessarily  fail. 
The  failure  b  due  to  the  fact  that  all  their  schemes  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  poverty  is  an  evil  and  its  re- 
moval the  end  to  be  sought.     Ihe  poor,  onr  Ivord  said,  you 
have  always  with  yon.     Poverty  can  be  mitigated,  and  act- 
nal  distress  relieved,  but  there  must  be  always  the  poor  in 
Uie   land.     There   is  not  wealth   enough  in  the  world,  if 
equally  divided,  to  make  all  rich  ;  and  I  have  shown  that  if 
)tll  were  equally  rich  all  would  be  equally  poor.    We  can  go 
I  iar  Cowards  removing  the  evils  of  poverty,  but  not  poverty 
■itself.     The  schemes  of  social  refonn  or  reorganization,  the 
I  discussions,  and  even  the  political  and  legislative  action 
llookiug  to  the  social  and  political  elevation  of  the  poorer 
ftftod  more  numerous  classes,  do  only  harm  ;  they  feed  the 
■  poor  with  vain  hopes,  and  reader  them  discontented  with 
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their  lot.  Tlie  poorer  and  more  numeroas  classes  have 
gained  nothing  by  what  is  called  modern  progress.  The 
peasantry  of  Europe  were  happier,  were  more  contented 
with  their  lot,  better  educated,  tliongh  unable  to  read  or 
write,  more  religious,  more  solidly  virtuous  in  those  old 
Catholic  times  when  they  wore  the  same  fashion  of  gar- 
ments, from  father  to  son  and  mother  to  daughter,  without 
dreaming  of  dressing  like  the  rich  and  well-born,  or  aspir- 
ing to  equality  with  them,  than  they  are  now. 

The  whole  ideal  of  modern,  uncatholic  society,  is  false,  and 
the  efforts  to  realize  it  result  only  in  injury  to  all  classes.  The 
tendency  to  what  is  called  democratic  eqiiality  is  any  thing 
but  the  indication  of  social  progress.  No  greater  misfor- 
tune can  befall  a  nation  than  the  loss  of  its  aristocracy,  a^ 
we  may  see  in  France  in  her  present  prostrate  condition. 
Had  she  retained  in  their  influence  her  old  noblesse,  she 
could  easily  recuperate.  But  woe  to  the  nation  that  ex- 
changes an  aristocracy  founded  in  birth,  land,  education, 
manners,  and  eminent  national  services,  for  an  aristocracy 
founded  in  trade  and  industry,  capital  or  credit.  The  net 
result  of  modern  progress  has  been  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  old  aristocracies  ot  Europe,  to  establish  the  aristocracy 
of  mammon,  composed  chieny  of  successful  traders,  manu- 
facturers, or  bankers,  brokers,  stock  jobbers,  railway  man- 
agers, and  other  business  corporators,  and  the  development  in 
the  poor,  and  in  the  laboring  classes  generally,  of  new 
wants  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  new  means  of  supply 
created. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  old  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  The  age  is  all  wrong,  as 
all  experience  proves,  and  as  we  are  told  by  infallible 
authority,  in  the  Syllabus,  that  great  act  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  we  caimot  at  once  arrest  its  tendency,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things  which  modern  enlighteiimeiU 
has  destroyed  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  revive  the  virtues  of  past 
times,  and  to  sustain  religious  communities  whose  silent  but 
powerful  influence  will  gradually  but  surely,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  recall  the  world  to  the  great,  immutable  principles 
of  Christian  life  and  thought,  so  long  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected. 

There  is  probably  no  people  in  the  world  so  little  disposed 
to  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  so  averse  to  the  ascetic  or  monas- 
tic virtues,  as  the  American.     Yet  perhaps  America  is  not 
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more  iiidiefioaed  to  them  thaii  Eiijrlaiid  was  wlien  St.  Aiistiu 
and  hm  compatiions  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Scotland 
wlien  St.  Commba  erected  hU  cell  on  the  Isle  of  lona,  or 
Gennany  when  St,  Boniface  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fiilda.  The  world  opposed  relies  on  its  wealth  ; 
we  must  roly  on  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  which  ai-e  mightier 
than  wealth.  As  oar  religions  houses  multiply  and  spread 
over  the  land, — if  not  too  proaperons  in  tJiis  world's  goods, 
»nd  if  the  vow  of  poverty  be  religiously  kept, — the  tone  of 
public  sentiment  will  gradually  cliange,  people  will  begin 
to  understand  that  there  are  other  things  tlian  riches  woi-ch 
living  for  and  laboring  for.  Wealth  will  lose  somewhat  of 
its  importance,  and  while  abundant  charity  will  l>e  prompt  to 
relieve  dietress  and  check  the  growth  of  pauperism,  the  poor 
—'11  no  longer  be  despised,  and  no  longer  discontented. 

The  revival  and  multiplication  of  the  monastic  in.stitn- 
lions,  which  the  reformation  demolished  when  it  trampled 
vu  the  Cross  as  the  symbol  of  idolatry,  will  not  remove 
poverty,  but  they  will  go  far  towards  making  poverty  hon- 
orable, and  the  removal  of  its  evils.  They  wilt  make  it 
more  blessed  to  be  poor  than  to  be  rich,  for  the  poor  will 
then  have  "  the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  Never  were 
monaetic  institutions  more  needed  than  now,  and  never  was 
there  a  more  glorious  opportunity  for  self-denial  and  sacri- 
fice. 

V.  My  apology  to  the  readers  of  the  Ave  Maria  for 
having  delayed  so  long  the  continnation  of  the  series  of 
ttrticles  conuiienced,  is  that  I  Imve  been  prevented  by  ill 
liealtli  and  other  pressing  engagements.  In  making  engage- 
ments 1  am  apt  to  forget  that  I  have  not  the  robust  health 
and  the  capacity  for  continuous  labor  which  I  liad  as  a 
younger  man,  and  consequently  am  apt  to  undertake  more 
than  I  am  always  able  to  perfonn,  \  et  at  no  ]jeriod  of  my 
life  have  I  been  more  industrious,  or  written  and  published 
more  tlian  since  I  discontinued  my  Ileoiew  in  October.  1864, 
though  very  little  of  wlial  I  have  given  to  the  public  has 
appeared  under  my  own  name. 

This  fact,  that  my  name  has  not  been  given,  accounts  foi- 
the  impression  I  am  told  that  a  portion  of  the  Catholic 
public  have,  that  since  the  discontinuance  of  my  Review  1 
have  been  doing  nothing,  and  what  is  worse,  tliat  I  have 
virtually  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic,  or  at  least  an  orthodox 
Catholic,  and  have  become  iudilterent,  if  not  hostile,  to 
Catitolic  interests.     Those  who  have  read  during  the  last 
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live  years  my  articles  in  the  Catholio  World  and  the  New 
York  Tablet^  to  both  of  which  I  have  been  a  constant  con- 
tributor, to  say  nothing  of  my  articles  in  the  Ave  Maria, 
and  my  two  publications,  the  American  MepubliCy  and  Lib- 
eralism and  the  Churchy  published  with  my  name,  should 
be  convinced  that  the  impression  in  both  respects  does  me 
injustice.    I  am  a  Catholic — a  thoroughgoing  Papist,  and 
no  one  has  any  right  to  call  me  a  liberal  Catholic.     If  for  a 
moment  I  went  too  far  in  my  eflForts  to  conciliate  Liberalism 
and  the  church,  I  have  long  since  corrected  my  error,  I 
have  uniformly  defended  the  SyUahiiSy  I  accept  ex  animo, 
the  Papal  supremacy  and  infallibility  as  defined  by  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  I  wrote,  the  editors  of  that 
periodical  will  forgive  me  for  saying,  the  article  on  "  Sardinia 
and  the  Pope,"  in  the  Catholio  World  for  this  present  month 
of  June.     I  do  not  go  with  the  Dollingers,  the  Hyacinthes, 
or  even  with  my  late  friend  Montalembert,  in  the  last  year 
or  two  of  his  life.     I  may  err,  I  may  sin  and  lose  my  own 
soul,  but  I  have  never  had  since  my  conversion  even  a 
temptation  against  faith,  have  never  experienced  the  slight- 
est repugnance  to  obey  any  command  of  the  church  or  the 
Holy  Father,  as  soon  as  made  known  to  me,  and  if  ever  I 
have  sought  to  restrict  the  papal  authority  to  its  minimum, 
it  has  never  been  for  my  own  sake,  or  because  I  wished  for 
myself  a  larger  margin  for  private  judgment.     I  dai'ed  not 
exact  of  those  without  more  than  the  law  required. 

I  hope  the  readers  of  the  Ave  Mai^ia  will  pardon  me 
this  personal  explanation,  as  they  are  the  only  public  I  at 
present  address  under  my  own  name,  and  between  whom 
and  myself  there  are  any  personal  relations.  In  writing  to 
them  I  merely  think  aloud,  for  I  regard  them  as  true,  warm- 
hearted friends.  My  reputation  as  a  man  and  a  writer  is  a 
mutter  of  indifference ;  but  my  reputation  as  a  Catholic,  a 
loyal  Papist,  and  a  devoted  son  of  the  church,  I  hold  very 
dear,  and  cannot  suffer  to  be  tarnished.  All  my  hopes  for 
my  country  as  for  my  own  salvation  are  centred  m  the 
church,  the  living  body  of  Christ,  who  only  hath  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  But  enough  and  perhaps  too  much  of  this. 
My  readers  are  aware  that  in  my  articles  on  the  Re- 
ligious Orders  I  am  not  giving  their  history,  nor  attempt- 
ing te  set  forth  the  ascetic  life  of  the  cloister,  to  neither  of 
which  I  am  competent ;  but  am  considering  them  solely  in 
the  light  in  whicn  they  illustrate  the  uncompromising  way 
in  which  the  church  deals  with  the  world  in  every  age  and 
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country,  opposing  always  to  it  the  tnith  or  an  institution 
that  condemns  its  dominant  orror  and  in  its  practical  opera- 
lion  effectually  roots  out  its  dominant  vice  and  eBtabiiehes 
the  opposing  Christian  virtue  in  its  place.  We  have  seoit 
how  she  does  this  in  the  vow  of  poverty.  In  this  vow  she 
condemns  the  griispiug  aud  avaricious  dispoaition  of  those 
who  make  liaste  to  ^  rich,  strips  wealth  of  its  prestige, 
and  gives  to  poverty  the  place  of  honor, — a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,  or  the  poor 
in  spirit."  In  this  the  church  reverses  tlie  rule  of  heatnen- 
iem,  and  even  of  Protestantism,  that  the  poor  are  the  un- 
fortnnate  classes  and  that  riches  are  to  be  songht  as  the 
source  of  lionor  and  distinction.  The  world  despises  the 
poor,  treats  them  with  contaraely  and  contempt,  as  does 
even  modem  philanthropy,  which  honors  them  not  as 
poor,  but  seeks  to  elevate  them  by  assisting  them  to  escape 
this  poverty  and  to  become  rich:  the  eJiurch  honore  the 
poor,  regards  them  as  the  jewels  in  her  crown,  even  as  poor 
in  this  world's  goods. 

No  less  striking  an  Clustnition  of  the  same  uncompro- 
niieing  principle  is  found  in  the  vow  of  chastity  which  the 
religious  take.  This  vow  is  fully  as  much  in  the  face  ami 
eyes  of  onr  own  age  and  cfiuntry  as  the  vow  of  poverty. 
For  permitting  it  to  be  taken  by  her  religious,  and  exact- 
ing it  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  religion,  the  world  accuses 
her  of  tJiat  mark  of  apostacy  designated  by  St.  Paul,  that 
o£  "  forbidding  to  marry."  I  remember  well  when  I  verily 
believed  tliat  the  chnrch  looked  upon  marriage  as  a  defile- 
ment, and  that  she  actually  condemned  it  as  sinful,  and 
forbid  it  to  her  children.  I  was  so  taught  by  tlie  books  I 
read,  and  the  community  in  which  I  lived.  It  was  an 
absurd  error,  since  the  church  holds  matrimony  to  be  always 
A  sacred  thing,  res  saera,  and  under  the  New  Law,  a  sacra- 
ment, a  mystery  symbolizing  the  union  of  Clirist  and  the 
church.  The  chnrch  forbids  the  persons  who  aspire  to  a 
certain  state  of  life  to  marry,  but  she  com(>elB  no  one  to 
enter  that  state,  and  prohibits  any  one  to  enter  it  except 
from  choice  and  special  vocation.  What  she  exacts  is  that 
they  who  voluntarily  and  from  deliberate  choice  take  the 
TOW  shall  keep  it,  in  obedience  to  the  conmiand,  "Thou 
sbalt  not  forswear  thyself,  b[it  thou  shalt  perform  unto  the 
Lord  thy  vows."  A  vow  solemnly  taken  is  a  solemn  thing, 
*nd  cannot  be  broken  without  grievous  sin;  but  no  one  is 
obliged  to  take  it,  and  not  every  one  is  allowed  by  the  law 
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of  the  church  to  take  it.  This  is  not  forbidding  to  marrv,  in 
^  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  or  treating  marriage  as  unclean 
and  sinful.  It  only,  while  recognizing  marnage  as  a  sacra- 
ment, and  therefore  as  holy,  recognizes  a  hi^er  and  still 
more  perfect  state,  a  state  like  that  of  the  angels  of  God,  in 
which  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  to 
which  some  are  specially  called. 

Under  the  Old  Law  mateniity  was  held  in  the  highest 
honor,  for  the  promised  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  of  a 
woman,  and  the  synagogue  or  congregation  of  Israel  wa* 
propagated  bv  natural  generation ;  under  the  New  Law, 
virginity  hokfs  the  highest  rank,  for  our  Lord  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  without  prejudice  to  her  virginity,  and 
the  church  is  propagated  by  the  election  of  grace,  by  spirit- 
ual births,  not  by  natural  births.  Spiritual  maternity  under 
the  Christian  order  must  necessarily  be  higher  and  more 
nearly  connected  with  births  unto  Christ  than  natural  ma- 
ternity. There  are  other  reasons  why  under  Christianity 
virginity  should  take  precedence  of  maternity,  and  celibacy 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  should  take  precedence 
of  marriage,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose. 

There  would  also  be  great  impropriety  in  taking  the  vow 
of  poverty,  if  not  accompanied  by  the  vow  of  chastity. 
This  vow  means  something  more  than  simply  keeping  the 
body  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  pure,  undefiled;  it 
means  that,  and  also  the  renunciation  of  the  right  to  form 
family  relations  and  obligations,  the  renunciation  of  natural 
for  spiritual  marriage,  of  natural  offsj)ring  for  spiritual  off- 
spring. He  who  is  not  free  to  make  and  does  not  make 
this  renunciation,  has  not  the  riojht  to  take  the  vow  of 
poverty,  or  to  renounce  the  right  of  private  property. 
Thev  who  have  familv  obliir^^tions  are  not  free  to  take  the 
vow  of  pi>verty,  for  "  he  wiio  provideth  not  for  his  own 
household  is  worse  than  an  intidel,  and  hath  denied  the 
faith.'' 

The  vow  of  jx>verty  and  family  relations  would  not  and 
could  not  go  well  together ;  and  every  ex|)eriment  made  to 
t*ouple  them  together,  in  or  out  of  the  elmrch,  has  proved  a 
disastrous  faihire.  If  marria^^  is  retained,  private  property 
must  Ih?  retaineil.  Even  Mato,  when,  in  his  imaginary 
Kopublio,  he  pn>posiHi  a  community  of  goods,  held  it  nec- 
essary to  abolish  marriage — iuid  the  Communists  of  our  day 
do  the  siune — and  couple  the  ciunmunity  of  goods  with  the 
community  of  wives,  an  alH^miuation  too  horrible  for  any 
Oliristian  man  to  contemplate. 
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The  vow  of  poverty,  if  Uben  iit  ail,  innBt  be  cuupled 
with  the  vow  of  chiietity  in  ite  t'ariheat  and  most  eoiiipre- 
fa'ensive  sense,  of  the  entire  consecration,  liody  and  eonl,  to 
Uie  heavenly  Sponse  and  the  complete  renuueiatior  in  the 
Datura]  order  of  family  ties  or  relations;  otherwise,  the 
eomniunities  formed  would  be  as  fatal  to  morals  as  thi- 
jffoposed  parallelograins  of  thL-  Owenites,  the  plmJansterics 
T  the  Fourierists,  or  the  Oneida  eonimunity  of  perfection 
ts.  Any  attempt  to  reform  society  by  the  renunciation, 
forced  or  voluntary,  of  private  property  on  the  maxim  of 
flie  late  il.  Pi-oudnon :  La  proprieU  ^mt  U  vol,  witbont 
the  (complete  n-nnneiation  implied  in  t)ie  three  raonastie 
irows,  will  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  in  the  last  degixv 
deleterious.  The  communism  of  modern  reformers  i^ 
liBSod  on  the  principle  of  indnl<ren(;e;  the  monastic  com 
nanism  is  founded  in  the  contrary  principle  of  self-denial 
—of  giving  up  all,  houses  and  lands,  wife  and  children,  to 
Chriat— all  sensible  goods  and  enji^menta  for  the  goods  of 
Qie  spirit,  in  order  to  imitate  our  Lord  in  his  humiliation 
md  suffering.  The  monastic  prinriple  effected  a  real 
lefonn,  and  was  the  principle  of  that  marvellous  progress 
Df  Enropean  civilization  and  society  from  the  downfall  of 
tlje  Westcni  Empire  in  the  fifth  century  to  the  rise  oT 
Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth,^ — a  progress  unequalled  in 
uiy  other  jwriod  of  liuman  histoiy ;  the  principle  of  indul- 
►ence,  or  of  providing  for  the  gratification  of  the  eenaes 
ind  the  passions  or  lusts,  acted  on  by  modern  libci'uls  and 
teforiners,  has  resulted  in  replunging  most  niudem  nationt^ 
into  the  barbarism,  tlie  vices,  the  crimes,  and  the  abomi- 
lations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home,  Syria  and  Babylon, 
Wen  Sodom  and  GomoiTba, 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  contempt  of  the  modern 
rorld  for  monastic  institutions  and  virtues,  or  its  hostility 
.)  the  devotion  so  fervently  practised  by  the  religious  and 
til  good  Catholics  to  blessed  Mary,  ever  \nrgin,  the  inimac- 
tlat«  mother  of  God.  They  arc  not  of  the  world ;  tliey 
e  t  rebuke  to  it,  and  it  hates  them  as  Satan  hates  the 
"ing  God.  Under  the  influence  of  the  reformers  or 
irophels  who  run  without  lieing  sent,  the  world  lias  re- 
tpsed  into  paganism,  and  it  sees  and  can  ace  no  attraction 
n  self-denial,  no  heroism  in  sacrifice,  no  beauty  in  the 
rarity  and  sanctity  of  tlie  virgin  motJior.  Those  tJiings 
jv  hateful  txt  it,  for  its  heart  is  corrupt,  and  its  light  ha& 
ecome  darkness.     How  shonki  it  be  otherwise  t     i  ot  one 
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of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  recent  revived 
and  increased  earnestness  of  devotion  to  Mary  the  immac- 
ulate, and  the  growing  number  of  vocations  to  the  religione 
life.  These  vocations  are  not  as  yet  as  many  as  we  could 
wish,  especially  among  our  own  countrymen,  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  but  they  are  numerous  enough  to  make  us  hope  that 
the  world  has  reached  its  lowest  step,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  being  redeemed,  and  ascending  through  grace  once  more 
to  him  who  died  on  the  cross  to  save  it. 

YI.  The  Puritan,  who  had  the  principal  hand  in  shaping 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,  was  rigid  enough  in  moral  exactions ;  and  while 
he  was  absorbed  in  his  war  against  priests  and  monks,  and 
in  clearing  away  the  forests,  subduing  the  soil,  making  him- 
self a  home  in  the  ^vildemess,  and  defending  it  against  his* 
savage  enemies,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  for  the 
most  part,  exteriorly  at  least,  within  the  limits  of  the  moral 
law.  His  absorption  in  the  struggle  of  life,  the  excitement 
of  the  fight,  the  rigid  discipline  he  introduced  from  the 
Mosaic  dw  and  from  Calvin  and  Knox,  enforced  by  the 
vigilant  espionage  of  church  members  over  one  another, 
the  ruling  elder,  the  tithing  man,  the  constable  and  the 
magistrate,  all  enabled  him  actually  to  maintain,  at  least  as 
to  exterior  acts,  the  community  he  founded  far  purer  in 
manners  and  morals  than  it  has  remained. 

But  with  the  relaxation  of  the  stru^le,  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  discipline  was  relaxed^  the  church  mem- 
l)ers  became  less  prompt  in  acting  as  spies  on  one  another 
and  rcjwrting  eacJi  other's  sayings  and  doings  to  the  congre- 
gation or  the  session ;  tlie  ruling  elder  disappeared,  the  tith- 
ing became  a  myth,  and  the  magistrate  abandoned  morality 
for  politics,  or  looked  after  it  only  so  far  as  it  mischt  affect 
his  political  interests.  Puritan  morality  then  broke  down, 
4>r  survived  only  in  \Tirious  philanthropic  associations  and 
movomonts,  which  made  little  or  no  demands  on  the  private 
or  domestic  virtues,  or  personal  purity  of  heart  or  body. 
It  never  had  any  interior  life,  and  when  its  exterior  sup- 
]x>rts  were  knoolcod  from  under  it  nothing  remained  to  sus- 
tain it  It  attempted  the  impossible,  it  would  oonvert 
the  evan^'lioal  counsels  into  laws,  and  maintain  the  strict 
life  and  discipline  in  general  Christian  society  of  the  con- 
vent or  monastery,  without  seclusion,  celibacy,  or  the  as- 
sistiiuce  of  supernatural  grace.  Separated  by  its  hereenr  and 
schism  from  the  Fountain  of  supernatural  lue,  grace  it  had 
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not  ain3  coald  not  have,  except  tliat  coiniuon  grace  given  %•• 
«11   men;    celibacy   it  condemned   and   abliorred  ns  a  sin 

;ainBt   nature ;   and   marriage,  which  it   encimniged  and 

mie  all  bat  obligatory  upon  every  Christian,  could  not  be 
fcept  pure  and  holy  by  nuassiatod  natore.  Pnritanism  ex- 
acted of  nature  withont  grace,  especially  when  coupled 
with  its  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and  moral  inability, 
more  than  nature  could  give,  and  necessarily  got  less. 

Tlie  failure  of  Puritanism  to  maintain  all  the  strictness 
had  severity  of  the  religious  life  with  marriage  and  without 
the  gnice  of  vocation,  has  very  naturally  been  followed  by  a 
feairnl  reaction  whicb  even  threatens  to  engulf  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  vortex  of  vice  and  immorality.  By  con- 
demning celibacy  as  contrary  to  nature  and  impossible,  by 
meering  at  virgmity  as  something,  if  not  sinful,  at  least  far 
lielow  the  conjugal  state,  and  by  reducitij'  marriage  from  a 
aacrament  to  a  civil  contract,  and  dissoluble  by  the  order  or 
permission  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  destroyed  the  very  con- 
ception of  Christian  marnage,  or  of  marriage  as  semper  raa 
sacra,  as  always  something  sacned,  extinguished  the  Chris- 
tian family,  undermined  the  domestic  virtues,  on  wliiijh 
public  virtue  and  the  very  existence  of  society  depend,  and 
perverted  both  the  public  and  private  conscience. 

The  Puritan,  probably,  did  not  foresee  the  consequence 
of  "leiiying  mariiage  as  a  sacrament,  and  making  it  a  civil 
instead  of  a  religious  institution.  Society  depends  on  the 
family,  as  we  are  taught  when  the  Scripture  says:  "And 
God  created  man  in  bis  own  image ;  male  and  femalt!  ere- 
atetl  he  them,"  The  family  depends  on  marriage,  by 
Vhich  "  the  twain  are  made  one  flesh."  The  reduction  of 
marriage  to  a  civil  in^titntion,  and  the  denial  of  its  sacra- 
mental character,  is  the  elimination  of  religion  from  the 
family  and,  consequently,  from  the  very  basis  of  society. 
It  is  to  leave  society  without  any  divine  law  or  support,  to 
be  sustained  by  the  state,  and  the  state  to  be  sustained  by 
unredeemed  and  unassisted  nature  alone.  By  denying  the 
Bacredncss  and  indissolubility  of  marriage,  placing  it  in 
the  category  of  human  inatitutions,  Puritanism,  as  all 
Protestantism,  eliminated  religion  from  the  government  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and  found  itself  reduced  to  the  ne- 
Seaaity  of  sustaining  both  the  family  and  society,  the 
domestic  and  social  virtues,  without  God, 

The  consequence  has  been  that  these  virtues,  having  only 
I  natural  and  civil  support,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  if  they 
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have  not  already  disappeared,  from  the  entire  Puritan  eoiu- 
munity.  Eliminating  religion  from  morality,  reason  be- 
comes the  slave  of  passion,  and  the  only  supports  left  to 
virtue  are  the  natural  sentiments,  instincts  and  inclinations, 
and  these  are  precisely  what,  when  uni'estrained  by  relig- 
ion, lead  to  vice,  crime,  immorality, — every  species  of  sin 
and  iniquity.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  divorce, 
and  reducing  marriage  to  a  simple  civil  institution,  leaveir 
the  relation  of  the  sexes,  as  all  human  institutions,  and  the 
civil  law  itself,  when  religion  is  eliminated,  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  passions,  sentiments,  inclinations,  in- 
stincts of  an  im|>erfect  ai  d  fallen  nature,  to  the  concupis- 
cence or  carnal  mind  which  works  all  tlie  evil  in  individ- 
uals, in  families,  and  in  nations.  These  have  lost  Christian 
marriage  and  the  Christian  family,  and  have  made  marriage,^ 
througn  the  liberty  of  divorce,  no  longer  what  God  made 
it,  that  is,  of  "  the  twain  one  flesh,"  but  in  several  of  the 
states  what  somebody  has  not  inaptly  called  "  successive  po- 
lygamy," and,  it  may  be  added,  what  is  still  worse,  "suc- 
cessive polyandry." 

By  ehminating  religion  and  all  sense  of  duty  from  the  re- 
lation of  the  sexes,  the  road  is  short  and  straight  to  the  pop- 
ular doctrine  of  the  day,  that  the  marriage  is  in  mutual  love, 
and  any  couple  who  mutually  love  each  other  are  truly 
married  in  the  sight  of  (iod,  and  those  whose  hearts  God 
has  united,  no  man  should  dare  put  asunder.  Hence  pow- 
erful and  energetic  combinations  of  strong-minded  women, 
esprits  /of'ts,  and  weak-minded  or  ambitious  men,  at  work 
day  ana  night,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  womanV 
rights,  to  abolish  all  marriage  laws,  and  leave  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  to  the  operation  of  unrestrained  sentiment  or 
passion,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Free  Love.  If  mar- 
riage is  essentially  in  the  mutual  love  of  the  man  and  the 
woman,  it  can  have  no  regard  to  the  birth  and  education  of 
children,  but  must  look  solely  to  the  self-indulgence  and 
pleasure  of  the  married  couple,  to  which  children  would  be 
a  great  incumbrance,  and  hence  we  see  already,  to  a  fearful 
extent,  the  maternal  instinct  stifled  in  sensuality,  and 
mothers,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  cares  and  duties  of 
maternity,  not  only  consenting  to  but  actually  seeking  the 
destruction  of  their  oflFspring  before  they  are  born.  So  far 
is  this  carried  that  we  see  it  in  the  more  decidedly  Puri- 
tan states  of  the  Union  telling  on  the  population,  which  but 
for  recruits  from  abroad  would  rapidly  diminish. 
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Cbastitjr,  as  a  Christiiui  virtue,  cjin  liunllv  be  ssiid  to  be 

ly  longer  recognized,  and  if  it  exiet^at  all  in  our  Puritan 
SOtnmnnity,  it  exiEte,  not  as  a  virtue,  but  as  aii  in^tinet,  or 
8  a  matter  o£  terafierament.  The  moral  corruption  of  oiir 
jciety,  if  seen  in  tliu  interior,  is  sumetliing  fcarfnl,  and 
illft  little  short  of  that  of  the  heathen,  as  referred  to  by 
it.  Paul  in  the  tirat  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or 
liat  which  proved  the  destruction  of  the  eai-lieet  civilized 
^nd  most  renowned  nations  of  antiquity.  The  evil  js  gi-eat 
and  alarming,  because  it  follows  logically  from  the  princi- 
Iples  which  are  almost  nniversally  accepted  as  ihe  basis  uf 
Anjerican  society,  and  is  really  only  the  natural  dovelu|>- 
nicnt  of  the  aati-Catholic  civilization  of  our  age,  and 
which  like  all  false  civilizations  contains  in  itself  the  seeds 
of  the  most  utter  barbarism.  But  is  there  any  remedy ; 
If  so,  where  and  what  is  It  i 

I  approach  the  answer  to  this  question  with  some  ditB- 
_ience,  not  from  any  doubt  us  to  what  the  answer  is,  but 
from  distrust  of  my  ability  to  make  It  clear  and  convineiuc 
to  the  general  readoi-.  It  is  certain  that  the  preaching  and 
even  the  example  of  what  is  only  of  strict  law,  as  the  lilgh- 
B8t  ideal  of  Christlim  chastity,  cannot  suffice  even  to  arrest, 
BQuch  less  to  cure  the  evil.  Even  the  truth  retained  by 
fcilse  religions  is  turned  into  a  He  and  deprived  of  its  value. 
The  cruelty  and  licentiousness  in  which  all  lieathen  relig- 
ions terminate  are,  intellectually  considered,  only  misnppii- 
OatioiiB  and  perversions  of  the  great  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  true  and  primitive  religion  they  have  retained. 
A  nation,  a&  the  soul,  can  be  redeemed  only  by  an  espiu- 
iory  sacriiice.  It  needed  tlie  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  tJod- 
man  on  the  cross  to  redeem  the  human  race,  and  It  is  only 
biv  tiie  expiatory  sacrifice  of  those  lie  loves  and  who  love 
Mm,  voluntarily  made  in  him,  and  for  him,  that  a  nation 
All  be  redeemed  and  restored  to  Christian  life  and  virtue, 
md  therefore  in  the  ordinary  providence  of  trod,  not  with- 
ont  the  religions  orders  which  Puritanism  so  violently  de- 
luimces. 

They  tliat  marry  do  well,  says  tlie  Puritan  with  St.  I'uiil, 
jnt  he  forgets  to  add  with  the  same  blessed  apostle,  that 
ittey  who  do  not  marry  do  better.  Marriage  is  lawful,  is 
tionorable,  but  it  is  not  the  highest  state  nor  the  highest 
Ideal  of  Christian  perfectiou.  In  assuming  that  it  is,  and 
ilaciug  Tirginity,  or  celibacy  for  Christ's  sake  below  it,  the 
*uritiin  placed  before  him,  nut  the  highest  but  in  reality 
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the  lowest  ideal.  Tie  wlio  aims  only  at  the  lowest  is  sure 
never  to  attain  to  the  highest,  but  is  not  unlikely  to  miss 
even  the  lowest.  Marriage  involves  no  idea  of  expiation  or 
sacrifice ;  it  was  institutea  in  the  garden  before  sin  entered 
into  the  world  and  expiation  was  necessary.  It  has  no  re- 
deeming or  elevating  character,  though  they  who  enter  into 
it  from  pure  motives  and  faithfully  observe  its  laws  are 
blessed  in  themselves  and  their  children,  yet  they  make  no 
sacrifice,  offer  nothing  to  God,  indulge  only  a  chaste  and 
lawful  love,  w^hich,  however,  is  in  itself  only  the  love  of 
the  creature,  not  of  the  Creator,  and  as  represented  in  the 
popular  literature  of  the  day,  is  pure  idolatry. 

The  Puritan  in  adopting  marriage  as  the  Christian  ideal 
excluded  the  life  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation  in  imitation  of 
the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  therefore  placed  himself 
out  of  the  condition  of  being  a  fellow-laborer  and  fellow- 
sufferer  with  Christ  in  redeeming,  purifying,  and  sanctify- 
ing the  race  or  a  nation.  The  principle  on  which  the  relig- 
ious orders  are  founded  is  that  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation, 
and  intercession,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  himself,  whose 
life  and  passion  they  seek  to  renew  in  themselves,  not  to 
atone  for  their  own  sins,  not  as  a  penance  for  their  trans- 
gressions, but  as  a  sacrifice,  an  expiation,  and  a  continued 
intercession  for  others,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  good  of 
souls.  It  is  therefore  that  I  look  to  the  religious  orders  a* 
the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  to  arrest  the  country 
in  its  downward  tendency,  and  replace  its  vice  and  immor- 
ality by  holy  purity  and  Christian  chastity. 

Vll.  There  is  quite  an  erroneous  notion  prevailing  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  which  is  favored  by  popular  literature, 
with  regard  to  the  Keligious  Orders  and  the  religious  life. 
Many  look  upon  the  convent  or  monastery  as  a  hospital  for 
infirm  souls,  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  which  one  may  conceal 
one's  shame  or  one's  trouble,  do  penance  for  one  s  sins,  or 
find  solace  for  one's  wounded  or  disappointed  affections, 
I  have  read  Catholic  novels  even  which  favor  this  notion, 
and  send  the  jilted  hero  or  heroine  to  a  monastery  or  con- 
vent to  find  amends  for  a  lost  human  love  in  good  works 
and  pious  exercises.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  new  converts,, 
if  possessed  of  a  talent  for  writing,  and  more  commendable 
for  their  faith  than  for  their  knowledge  of  Catholic  thought 
and  interior  life,  to  make  the  jilted  heroine  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  to  place  her  in  charge  of  a  hospital,  and  to  send  in- 
to it  after  many  years  of  wandering  ana  sin,  sick  and  dying. 
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he  uiaii  who  Iiad  won  her  youneaffoetionaand  deserted  Llt, 
to  be  uursed  by  her  care,  and  flirough  her  words  and  the 
influence  of  her  example  brought  to  i-epentance,  and,  under 
tbe  grace  of  God,  converted  to  the  faith  and  uuabled  to  die 
a  happy  death.  Ttiis  is  very  charming  no  doubt,  very  ro- 
mantic, but  gives  a  very  false  notion  of  the  religious  life,  as 
well  as  of  the  proper  motives  for  entering  it. 

It  may  be  the  convent  or  the  monastery  serves  in  some 

ases  as  a  hospital  for  infirm  sonls,  a  refuge  in  which  wound- 
ed souls  hide  tlieir  grief,  a  retirement  in  which  life-long  sin- 
ners may  do  penance  and  endeavor  to  save  their  soul ;  but 
(his  is  not  its  original  design,  and  such  are  not  its  fitting 
Inmates,  or  proper  persone  to  take  the  religious  vows.  It 
may  he  a  useful  retreat  for  them,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  assnmption  of  the  vows  and  obligations  of  the  religious 

ife  would  not  prove  of  more  injury  than  benefit  to  them. 

!4^one  but  the  most  healthy  and  robust  souls,  souls  detached 
from  the  world  by  tlio  love  of  God,  not  by  disappointment, 
or  disgust,  are  moved  by  an  ardent  love  of  heaven  and  of 
Souls  to  make  the  sacrifice  implied  in  their  vows  of  poverty, 
rfiastity,  and  obedience. 

The  tnie  idea  of  the  religious  life  is  that  of  giving  up  all 
lor  Christ,  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  in  imitation,  I  may  say, 
'in  the  spirit  of  his  expiatory  sacrifice  on  the  cross  for  the 

redemption  of  the  race.  In  this  sacrifice  the  religions  imite 
themselves  to  Christ,  ijecome  one  with  him,  and  therefore 
■re  called  spouses  of  Christ,  which  is  their  endearing  and 
affectionate  appellation.  This  power  of  sacrifice  of  expia- 
tion by  the  wedding  of  the  soul  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ 
IB  the  blessed  privilege  of  the  trae  religious,  or  those  who 
follow  the  evangelical  counsels  in  addition  to  the  evangel- 
Soal  law, — a  privilege  which  tliose  who  know  not  our  blessed 
religion  have,  and  can  have  no  conception  of.  It  belongs 
to  a  religion  of  purity  and  perfection  higher  tliau  they  iire 
able  to  raise  their  aspirations,  and  marks  the  radical  dilfer- 
ence  between  Christian  asceticism  and  that  found  outside 
^the  chnrcJi  or  among  the  false  religions  of  the  East  or  the 
TFest,  and  with  which  too  many  ignorantly  confound  it. 

Our  Tx>rd  did  not  give  himself  in  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
for  mankind  because  he  hated  them,  despised  them,  or  was 
dii^sted  with  them  ;  but  because  he  loved  them  and  would 
redeem  and  beatify  tiem.  He  gave  himself  for  us  because 
he  loved  us,  and  loved  us  with  au  infinite  love.  So  the  re- 
ligioiiB  do  not  give  theuiselvcd  to  Christ  in  their  vows  Ikj- 
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cause  they  hate  the  world,  despise  it,  or  are  disgusted  with 
it,  nor  because  they  are  too  sensitive  and  weak  to  live  in  it, 
but  because  they  love  it  and  so  would  redeem  and  sanctify 
it.  They  do  not  take  the  vow  of  chastity  because  they  re- 
firard  the  body  as  unclean  or  matter  as  impure,  like  the 
liLanicheans  or  the  Platonists,  nor  because  marriage,  chaste- 
ly observed,  is  not  lawful  and  holy,  and  blessed  of  God ; 
but  because  the  life  of  sacrifice  is  a  more  perfect,  more 
Ohristlike  life,  and  by  living  it  they  serve  him  and  mankind, 
society  and  souls,  more  effectively  than  they  could  by  liv- 
ing in  the  world  the  ordinary  Christian  life.  They  sacri- 
fice for  Christ  their  earthly  affections  and  pleasures,  not  as 
unlawful,  but  that  they  may  transmute  them  into  spiritual 
affections,  and  pleasures  which  are  higher  and  nobler.  The 
motive  that  moves  them  to  the  sacrifice  is  love,  the  love  of 
(xod  and  our  neighbor,  not  hatred  of  any  thing  God  has 
made  nor  of  any  of  the  relations  his  law  allows  or  his  love 
sanctifies. 

The  besetting  sin  of  every  country  requires  expiation, 
and  Cim  be  arrested  only  by  pure  souls,  healthy  and  robust 
souls  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  burden  of  the  cross,  vol- 
untarily sacrificing  what  they  are  abundantly  capable  of  en- 
joying, and  devoting  themselves  to  prayer  and  good  work^, 
in  expiation  of  their  neighbor's  transgressions,  and  in  ob- 
taining for  him  the  graces  he  especially  needs.  It  is,  then, 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  religious  in  their  abuegiition  of 
the  world  and  its  temptations  forget  for  the  love  of  Grod  the 
love  of  the  neighbor,  the  second  great  commandment  in 
seeking  to  fulfil  the  first,  since  the  sacrifice  is  to  procure 
througli  love  of  God  not  only  their  own  perfection,  but 
graces  for  their  neighbor  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The 
more  we  love  God  the  more  do  we  love  our  neighbor,  and 
the  more  we  strive  to  imitate  Christ  the  more  do  we  give 
ourselves  in  sacrifice  for  souls,  and  consequently  the  more 
do  we  tlirough  grace  effect  for  their  salvation.  The  vow  of 
chastity  does  not  discredit  marriage  or  any  thing  that  is  law- 
ful, but  expiates  its  abuses  and  procures  from  God  graces  to 
enable  the  married  to  keep  it  holy  and  to  discharge  faith- 
fully its  duties.  In  retiring  from  the  world  the  religious 
do  not  desert  it  as  man^^  suppose,  nor  throw  off  their  duties 
towards  it ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  as  in  principle, 
there  are  no  people  who  so  abound  in  the  love  of  their 
neighbor  as  the  religious,  even  of  the  contemplative  orden?, 
who  love  and  serve  us  as  do  the  saints  whom  we  invoke,  and 
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in  some  resjxicts  even  more  effecliiallv ;  for  tlie  sainte  aid  iia 
noio  only  by  their  intercession,  und  tlie  religions  oan  aid  us 
not  only  liy  their  pi-ayere  but  by  their  expiatory  oaoritlcce, 
as  the  eaintB  did  vmile  in  the  flosb. 

But  I  may  Beem  to  liave  allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  too 
far  away  from  tlie  point  I  proposed  from  the  first  to  ilius- 
Irate  by  coufiidering  tlie  vows  taken  by  the  religious  orders. 
X  certamly  intended  to  say  all  I  have  said,  hot  not  precisely 
in  this  place.  I  intended  to  ret«rve  it  for  the  closing  article 
«f  the  series.    But  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  to  say  it  here. 

Tlie  age  and  conntry  we  live  in  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
nnchastity  and  impurity  as  foi-  the  excessive  worship  of 
Wealth  and  horror  of  ^wverty.  Very  sensible  people  are  apt 
to  tliiuk  tlie  true  way  of  meeting  the  evil  is  to  present  not 
the  highest  Christian  ideal,  but  to  withhold  the  counsels, 
and  be  content  with  looking  no  higher  than  what  is  of 
strict  law  or  absoluti-ly  necessary  to  inherit  eternal  life. 
When  people  are  so  far  gone  as  to  pronounce  the  vow  of 
cliastity  a  vow  against  nature,  an  outrage  on  humanity,  and 
impossible  to  be  kept ;  when  marriage  ceases  to  be  held  as  a 
sacrament  and  indissoluble,  and  is  regarded  as  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  ;  when  to  honor  the 
irgin  mother  of  Gkid  and  to  invoke  her  prayers  is  held  to 
be  idolatry,  or  gross  superstition,  these  people  would  tell  us 
not  to  insist  on  too  higli  an  ideal,  to  he  content  to  present 
chaste  marriaee  as  the  ideal,  and  to  say  nothing  of  virginity 
for  Christ's  sake  as  a  more  perfect  state  than  that  oi  mar- 
ried life,  and  not  to  aim  at  tiie  spiritual  paternity  or  mater- 
nity, or  any  thing  above  the  relations  of  nusband  and  wife, 
pai-ent  and  child  in  the  natural  order.  Any  higher  perfec- 
tion will  be  sneered  at  as  impracticable,  as  superstitious,  or 
•s  lunacy.  This  would,  perhaps,  be  sensible  advice,  if  in 
tiie  Christian  order  we  had  to  rely  on  nature  alone,  and  had 
no  resource  but  to  follow  public  opinion  or  popular  tenden- 
cies. But  the  missionaries  of  Christ,  the  apostles  of  nations, 
by  whose  laboi-w  the  heathen  have  been  converted,  the  mis- 
believing reclaimed,  the  fallen  recovered,  and  the  weak 
Btrongthened,  while  they  have  always  been  careful  to  make 
allowances  for  men's  ignorance  and  weakness  growing  out  of 
"tlieir  previous  life  and  habits,  and  to  exact  of  them  no  more 
tlian  the  law  itself,  liberally  interpreted,  demands  as  the 
eonditiou  of  inheriting  eternal  life,  have  never  failed  to  set 
forth  the  evangelical  counsels,  nor  hesitated  to  place  before 
tlie  newly  converted  the  highest  Chrirtian  ideal  or  to  en- 
Qouragc  aspirations  to  Christian  perfection. 
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Our  age  and  coiintiy  Iiave  not  fallen  lower  and  are  not 
further  removed  from  the  Christian  ideal  than  were  th& 
Germanic  races  prior  to  the  conversion  o£  Olovie  in  Ciie 
fifth  centnrj",  the  ai-rival  of  St,  Amtin  and  his  forty  mouks 
in  England  in  the  eixtli  century,  or  in  Germany  proper  in 
the  seventh  and  eight  centuries.  The  love  of  gold  ia  noi 
greater,  the  insubordination,  indocility,  hatred  of  discipline 
and  horror  of  obedience,  or  sins  of  the  flesh  are  not  greater 
or  more  discouraging,  and  yet  the  religious  went  as  mission- 
aries among  them— heathens,  barbarians,  crnol  and  groeely 
Hcentions  as  thev  were — with  the  three  vows,  estublished 
religions  houses,  lived  the  monastic  or  cenobitical  life  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  evangelical  counsels,  and  sncceeded  by 
their  holy  preaching  and  self-denying  lives,  the  grace  of 
God  assisting,  in  christianizing  them,  m  diSasing  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  love,  the  virtues  of  purity,  chastity,  temper- 
ance, and  holiness,  and  peopling  heaven  with  sainta. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  converted  by  the  ajxistles  and 
the  bishops  who  succeeded  them,  bnt  all  the  outlying  bar- 
barons  nations  that  liave  since  \>een  brought  within  the  fold 
have  been  converted  through  the  labors  of  the  religions 
orders,  or  colonies  of  monks  and  mms ;  and  it  was  not  till 
these  orders  had  lost  their  fervor,  and  ceased  to  live  the  life 
of  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  or  till  they  had  been  decried  or 
covered  with  ridicule  by  such  liumanists  as  Reuchter,  Ton 
Hntton,  and  Erasmus,  that  any  of  those  nations  apostatised. 
I  do  not  despair  of  the  conversion  of  my  own  conntrymen, 
but  it  will  not  be  effected  by  simply  preaching  from  tlie 
pnipit  or  the  press  what  is  of  strict  law,  but  bv  the  religious 
ordere  and  congregations  presenting  in  their  lives  a  higher 
ideal  or  perfection  than  that  of  marriage  or  even  the  lawful 
life  of  the  world. 

There  is  amongst  us  a  sad  perversion  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  this  is  no  obstacle  to  conversion  in  comparison 
witli  the  terrible  moral  and  spiritual  corniption  that  under- 
lies it,  and  which  no  reasoning  can  amend.  It  can  be  done 
— with  the  gracu  of  God  always  understood — only  by  the 
living  example  of  those  who  are  not  only  bound  by  their 
state  to  aim  at  the  highest  Christian  perfection,  but  actual- 
ly attain  to  it,  and  show  it  in  their  daily  walk.  It  was  the 
picture  of  Christ  dying  on  the  cross  for  love  of  men  that 
touched  the  heart  of  the  barbarian  chief,  and  made  him 
prostrate  himself  and  cry  out  for  pardon  and  help.  It  is 
only  by  the  living  picture  of  the  spouses  of  Christ  nailed 
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0  liis  cross  in  imitation  of  liim,  and  exemplifj'iug  in  their 
lives  in  its  perfection  the  virtue  tliat  the  most  direotlv  op- 
poses the  dominant  vice  or  besetting  sin  of  our  age  and 
4Sonntry.  that  the  comipt  heart  can  be  touched,  and  melk-d 
*nd  pnrified  by  divine  love. 

"VTII.  The  third  vow  taken  by  the  reliffioiiB  is  tliat  of 
voluntary  obedience  to  their  superiors  in  all  tilings  not  rc- 

fijgnant  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  rule  of  their  institute. 
he  vow  requires  them  to  have  no  will  but  the  will  of  their 
superior,  or  the  entire  abnegation  of  self,  in  imitation  of  onr 

Lord  who  humbled  himself,  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
^became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  tlie  cross; 
who  always  willed  only  what  his  Father  willed,  and  smd. 
"  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  All  Christians 
are,  no  doubt,  bound  to  humble  tlieuiselvea,  for  humility  is 
the  root  of  every  Christian  virtue,  and  to  obey  the  law  of 
God  unfo  death,  even  the  death  of  tlio  cross ;  but  the  relig- 
ious take  voluntjirily  an  additional  obligation  of  obedience  in 
all  things  not  of  sin,  howevei'  hard,  arbitrary,  or  apparently 
capricious,  to  their  superiors,  that  they  may  acquire  and 
maintain  the  habit  of  perfect  obedience,  even  beyond  what 
the  law  strictly  enjoins. 

It  must  not  Ije  fors^otten  that  the  whole  life  of  the  relig- 
ious is  in  the  order  ot  the  evangelical  counsels.  "  If  thou 
wouldst  enter  into  eternal  life,  Keep  tlie commandments,  but 
if  thou  wonldet  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  ha.st,  give  to 
the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me."  The  religions  aim  to 
be  perfect,  and  by  tlieir  vows  voluntarily  taken  are  placed  in  a 
Btate  in  which  for  them  the  counsels  cease  to  be  counsels,  and 
become  law.  They  are  bound  then  by  their  state  to  practise 
^rfeet  obedience  as  Christ  did,  and  a  more  perfect  obedience 
Ihan  is  ueceiisary  for  those  not  in  their  state  to  iuherit  eter- 
nal life.  Without  this  obedience  for  Christ's  sake  to  supe- 
riors they  would  practise  no  more  perfect  obedience  than  is 
lecjoiiied  on  all  Christiam.  Besides,  I  hardly  need  add,  the 
religious  community  cttuld  not  subsist,  and  the  religious  state 
would  prove  an  entire  failure  without  thiaentiresubmission 
of  the  religious  to  their  superiors. 

Some  people  outside  of  the  church,  who  fancy  they  know 

nuch  better  what  is  or  is  not  moral  than  the  church  does. 

contend  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  abdicate  his  own  will,  and 
Ifow  obedience  to  another,  for  by  so  doing  he  virtually  shirks 
llie  responsibility  for  his  ovm  acta,  and  shifts  it  to  another. 

which  is  not  right.     This  ohjection  takes  no  account  of  the 
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intention  or  intenial  act,  and  regards  only  external  acts.  It 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  vow  of  obedience  is  voluntarilv 
taken,  and  is  therefore  an  act  of  the  will,  and  consequently 
presupposes  the  will  and  its  persistent  activity.  The  will 
ooes  not  simply  act  in  taking  the  vow,  but  continuously,  as 
long  as  the  vow  is  kept.  Tie  will  is  to  will  only  what  the 
superior  wills,  and  hence  the  obedience  is  voluntary,  and 
therefore  is  a  continuous  act  of  the  will,  and  therefore  again 
he  who  vows  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  moral  agent,  or  to  be 
responsible  for  his  acts.  The  error  arises  from  supposing 
the  abdication  of  the  will  implied  in  tlie  vow  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  voluntary  activitv,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  ab- 
dication is  simply  the  abdication  of  the  riglit  to  will  any 
thing  not  willed  by  our  Lord  and  the  religious  superior. 
The  saint  who  wills  only  what  God  wills,  of,  as  is  said,  has 
no  will  but  God's  will,  does  not  thereby  cease  to  will,  or  to 
act  as  a  moral  agent.  The  objection,  therefore,  is  unfounded. 
In  vowing  obedience  to  his  superior  for  Christ's  sake,  or  to 
have  no  will  of  his  own,  the  religious  does  not  cease  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts,  for  his  perpetual  vow  is  a  perpetual 
act  of  his  will,  which  persists  m  every  act  of  obedience  he 
performs  to  the  will  or  order  of  his  superior ;  and  as  his  will 
is  to  obey  his  superior  for  Christ's  sake,  his  act  of  obedience 
is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God,  and  meritorious  as  such. 

It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  wrong  to  take  a  vow  of  obe- 
<Hence  to  the  superior  of  an  institute  not  approved  by  the 
Holy  See,  as  is  the  oath  taken  by  Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows, 
or  the  members  of  the  various  other  secret  societies  spread 
over  Europe  and  America  ;  for  the  obedience  vowed  would 
l)e  to  men  unauthorized  to  exact  it,  and  have  no  religious 
^significance.     It  would  not  be  obedience  to  Christ  in  the 

fei*8on8  authorized  by  him  to  receive  obedience  in  his  name. 
t  might  also  be  a  rash  vow  to  bind  one  to  obedience  to  su- 
jieriors  who  might  command  things  opposed  alike  to  the 
cliurch  of  God  and  to  society,  and  to  natural  justice,  as  act- 
ually is  the  case*^  with  the  secret  societies.  But  in  the  vow 
of  ol)edience  to  superiors  in  an  institute  approved  by  the 
Holy  See  no  danger  of  this  sort  is  to  be  apprehendea,  be- 
cause the  superiors  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  church 
for  the  orders  they  give,  and  if  they  should  happen  to  give 
an  order  to  do  any  thing  sinful  or  wrong  according  to  the 
infallible  teaching  of  the  church,  the  vow  does  not  oind  to 
obedience,  but  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  taken — 
namely.  Christian  perfection — forbids  the  religious  to  obey 
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lie  order.  The  religious  are  tlicrefure  amply  prdtected  by 
a  liigher  autJjority  tUsn  that  of  the  aiipenoi-s  of  the  religious 
ordei'.  Should  the  general  of  the  Societv  of  Jesus  coin- 
inaud  nay  thing  a^nst  the  tenchiii^  of  tlie  church  or  the 

!aw  of  God  as  me  defines  it,  and  which  is  as  well  known  b 


•v  Jesuit  fathei'  as  by  the  general    himeclf,  nu   Jesuit 
lid  bo  bound  to  obey  hiin,  but  every  one  would  be  for- 
liddeu  to  do  so  by  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  gen- 


eral, and  which  he  himself  is  Imnnil  to  oliey. 

The  vow  of  obedience  does  not  and  cannot  bind  any  relig- 
ions to  do  any  thing  wrong  or  contrary  to  faith  and  morals 
as  taught  and  defined  by  the  infallible  chni-ch.  On  that  seme 
tlio  Vow  fian  l»e  taken  in  all  security  of  cmu'^uience.  But  may 
not  Buperiors  be  unjnst,  and  require  their  subjects  to  suffer 
Wrong!  Snch  a  thing  is  verv  possible,  and  no  doubt  often 
happens  in  i-eligious  houses.  But  the  evil  is  not  in  suffering 
■the  wrong,  but  in  doing  it.  The  religious,  who  does  no 
wrong,  is  not  iiijin-ed  by  any  amount  of  injustice  tliat  may 
be  done  to  him,  or  that  he  may  lie  called  upon  to  suffer,  if 
he  receives  it  iu  the  proper  spirit.  What  does  one  enter  the 
religious  life  for,  but  to  become  like  our  Lord,  and  to  suffer 
with  him  and  for  liiiu  ?  Did  not  he  suffer  unjustly,  and  to 
an  extent  which  our  jiowcrs  are  too  feeble  to  estimate! 
Does  not  one  enter  the  iciiginus  life  for  the  very  purpose  of 
«uffering,  and  suffering  cheerfully  for  Christ's  sake,  and  of 
suffering  everv  sort  of  indignity  or  injostice  that  inaybe  en- 
;oountered  ?  They  whr  inflict  it  may  have  a  terrible  account 
|to  answer  for,  but  they  who  receive  it  and  bear  it  should  re- 

Kiee,  and  with  tho  greater  joy  the  greater  the  indignity  or 
justice, — because,  if  tliey  bear  it  for  Christ's  sake,  it  only 
s  to  advance  them  in  the  way  of  perfection,  and  to  en- 
a  their  merit,— to  make  them  more  like  Christ  himself. 
They  who  see  in  this  an  ol)jectiou  to  the  vow  of  obedience, 
forget  or  do  not  know  that  the  evil  is  in  doing  tlio  wrong, 
never  in  fiufferiiig  it,  and  that  he  who  docs  the  wrong  is  the 
party  to  be  pitied,  not  tliey  who  suffer  it,  for  their  Father 
m  heaven  will  reward  tlicm.  It  is  the  sinner  that  is  to  be 
wept  over,  not  his  victim.  What  else  means  the  glory  of 
the  cross  i 

There  could  be  nothing  more  directly  iu  contradiction  to 
,tbe  spirit  of  our  age  an^  country  than  this  virtue  of  obe- 
dience to  which  the  religious  are  vowed.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
imnch  obedience  practised,  nay,  willingly  yielded,  to  unlaw- 
ful chiefs,  or  iiersons  engaged  in  unlawful  enterprises,  in 
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plots  or  conspiracieB  for  overthrowing  tlieoliui-ch  or  tliegov- 
eminent  and  subverting  the  constitution  of  a  state,  as  ie  prov- 
ed by  the  innumei-able  secret  societies  and  organizations  for 
such  nefarious  purposes;  but  obedience  to  lawful  authority 
is  inet  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  idea  of 
self-goTomment,  which  rightly  means,  politically,  natioiuil 
independence  or  the  government  of  a  nation  by  itself  and 
not  by  another,  and  applied  to  the  individual,  eelf-restraint, 
or  the  subjection  of  one's  passions  to  the  law  of  God,  has 
come  to  mean  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  each  individual 
man  or  woman  and  the  denial  of  all  authority  but  one's  own, 
-j-that  is  to  say,  that  each  one  is  God,  independent,  supreme, 
and  free  to  do  whatever  ine  wills,  or  to  live  as  one  lists. 

It  is  not  generally  denied  that  there  is  a  God,  but  the  Qod 
admitted  is  either  an  Epicurean  God  who  concerns  not  him- 
self witli  the  affairs  of  this  world,  or  only  a.  collective  name 
for  the  laws  or  forces  of  nature,  and  identical  with  our  own 
passions,  affections,  inclinations,  appetites,  and  instincts. 
Hence  the  transcendental  obedience  to  God,  as  Mr.  Halph 
Waldo  Emerson  has  it,  is  "  Obey  thyself,"  and  the  transcen- 
dental rule  of  moral  conduct  is,  "  Act  out  thyself."  In  any 
other  sense,  obedience  to  God  is  held  by  the  men  of  "  ad- 
vanced views  "  to  he  degrading  and  immoral.  There  is  pre- 
T.uling  a  general  spirit  of  disobedience  of  man  to  his  Maker, 
of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  children  to  their  parents,  the 
flock  to  their  pastor,  of  the  citizen  to  the  state.  To  obey  any 
will  but  one's  own,  even  if  the  will  of  the  highest,  is  regarded 
as  slavery  in  onr  enlightened  age  and  country,  and  unworthy 
of  a  man,  aud  to  be  submitted  to  by  no  one  wiio  has  the  spirit 
of  a  man.  Was  it  not  said  "  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil  ? "     What  need  then  of  a  master  ? 

Yes,  it  was  said  so,  but  it  was  by  Satan,  who  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies  ;  and  a  pretty  set 
of  gods  men  have  become  by  hearkening  to  him  ana  disobey- 
ing God  who  made  them  after  his  own  miage  1  The  act  of 
obedience  to  Satan  was  an  act  of  disobedience  to  God,  and 
brought  sin,  deatli,  and  all  our  woe,  into  the  world.  The  ly- 
ing spirit  that  seduced  our  first  parents  seems  now  to  have 
seduced  nearly  our  whole  generation  from  their  allegiance 
and  deluded  tnem  with  the  belief  that  pride,  not  humility, 
is  the  root  of  every  virtue,  of  true  manhood  and  magnanim- 
ity. We  hear  talk  only  of  liberty — none  of  authority 
bnt  to  reject  it ;  of  rights — the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  woman — but  very  little  of  duties, 
except  to  spurri  them. 
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Notliing  is  more  needed,  then,  thiin  the  example  of  tlie 
obedieDce  for  ChriBt't;  aake  vowed  by  the  religious.  It  o[v 
poses  to  tho  cbildreu  of  this  world  the  virtue  which  directly 
condemns  them, — humility  to  pride,  snbmiBsioii  to  insubor- 
dination, obedience  to  disobedience.  And  by  offering  an 
obedience  more  perfect  than  the  law  exacts,  they  hope  by 
uniting  their  obedience  with  that  of  our  T^ord  to  expiate  their 
pride  and  obtain  for  tlieniselves  the  graces  that  will  make 
them  hiunble,  docile,  and  truly  great. 

IX.  I  have  treated  as  fully  ae  I  proposed  to  myself  the 
tliree  ordinary  vows  taken  by  tlie  religions,  and  in  them  we 
have  Been  the  protest  of  divinely  inspired  and  directed 
souls  against  the  tliree  prominent  and  most  dangerous  vices 
of  our  age  and  country,  perhaps  of  every  age  and  country. 
To  those  three  vows  tlie  Jesuits  add  a  fourth,  that  of  strict 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Iloiy  Father.  The  idea  of 
St.  Ignatins  was  that  of  raising  a  company  of  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  armed  and  disciplined  tor  any  kind  of  service  in  the 
church  militant,  aud  to  place  it  at  the  command  of  the 
pope,  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  upon  any  duty  in  any 
country  near  or  remote,  safe  or  dangerous,  in  which  he 
luiglit  see  proper  to  oi-der  them.  The  company  soon  grew, 
CO  to  speak,  to  a  corps  iTarmee  with  a  strict  military  organ- 
ization under  its  general,  provincials,  and  rectors,  always 
ready  for  active  duty  in  any  field  where  their  serrices  were 
most  needed  or  would  bo  the  most  efScient  against  enemies 
of  GJod  and  his  Christ,  each  one,  from  the  general  down  to 
the  simple  spiritual  coadjutor,  ready  to  die  in  tlie  cause  of 
the  church,  as  a  true  soldier  under  the  orders  of  the  King, 
who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  whose  eervici' 
lie  is  enlisted. 

This  military  organization  creating  a  body  of  men  placed 
at  the  special  orders  of  the  supreme  pontiff  has  rendered 
the  Jesuits  one  of  the  most  eiBcient  orders,  if  not  the  most 
efficient  of  all  in  the  church.  Other  orders  liave  had  their 
special  mission  and  their  special  work,  as  the  Friars  Preacii- 
ers  that  of  preaching  the  word,  the  Friars  Minors  that  of 
especially  exemplifying  holy  poverty,  but  the  Institute  of 
the  Jesnits  embraces  tfie  special  objects  of  nearly  all  the 
others,  preaching  missions  among  tepid  Christians  aud 
among  tne  heathen,  the  refutation  of  heresy  and  recovery 
of  heretics,  literature  aud  science,  schools  and  colleges,  and 
the  general  interests  of  education,  and  the  direction  of 
wuls  hi  the  way  of  Christian  perfection.     With  so  compre- 
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hensive  an  institute,  distinguished  by  no  peculiar  habit,  with 
the  learnin*^  of  tlie  Benedictine,  all  tlie  freedom  of  action  of 
the  secular  priest,  all  the  grace  and  polish  of  the  man  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  virtues  of  the  cloister,  tne  Society,  always  at  the 
special  orders  of  the  Holy  Father,  could  not  fail  to  render  im- 
portant and  efficient  service  in  the  war  which  the  church 
continually  wages  with  the  world,  with  ignorance,  false 
science,  indocihty,  and  every  species  of  vice  and  iniquity. 

Their  organization,  their  zeal  and  eflBciency  may  have 
provoked  opposition  among  lukewarm  Christians,  and  the 
wrath  and  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  the  church  of  God,  and 
they  too  may  not  have  been  always  faultless  in  every  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  Society,  yet  I  think  it  will  always  \ye 
found  that  the  Jesuit  heart  is  open  to  every  one  whose  spirit 
is  truly  Catholic,  and  who  places  the  interests  of  religion 
above  all  other  intei"e>ts.  i  have  never  found  the  Jesuit 
afraid  of  zeal  when  accompanied  by  docility  and  humility, 
or  damping  the  ardor  of  a  young  soul  seeking  only  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  by  the  chilling  counsels  of  a  worldly 
prudence,  which  have  cut  short  so  many  noble  spirits  in 
the  very  beginning  of  their  career.  Prudence  is  a  vir- 
tue, but  what  the  world  calls  prudence  oftener  leads  to 
death  than  to  life.  The  Jesuits  are  thought  by  their 
enemies  to  be  sly,  cunning,  astute,  always  crafty,  and  the 
Mord  Jesuitical  has  a  bad  meaning  in  English  literature  and 
English  dictionaries,  but  if  they  are  as  prudent  as  serpents, 
they  add  to  it  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  and  their  prudence 
is  never  a  cloak  for  indolence  or  timidity,  and  degenerates 
never  into  a  low  expediency.  Nothing  is  less  applicable  to 
the  Jesuit  than  the  epithet  Jesuitical  in  its  popular  sense. 

But  I  intended  to  speak  of  the  additional  vow,  not  of  the 
Jesuits  specially.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  es- 
pecially in  what  are  called  the  middle  ages,  there  was  no 
call  for  a  vow  of  special  obedience  to  the  pope.  There  was 
always  in  those  ages  enough  of  disobeclience  to  the  Holy 
Father  on  the  part  of  professedly  Christian  sovereigns, 
princes,  nobles,  and  even  bishops,  but  there  was  at  the  same 
time  the  recognition  in  principle  of  the  papal  supremacy. 
Xo  doubt,  during  the  feudal  ages  there  was  in  the  church 
a  tendency  to  apply  the  principle  of  feudality  which  gov- 
erned in  the  state  to  the  relation  of  bishops  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  of  parish  priests  to  their  respective  bishops,  and  to 
regiird  the  pope  as  suzerain  rather  than  as  sovereign,  but 
htill  that  obedience  was  due  him  was  not  denied,  and  the 
ilisobedience  was  illogiciil  as  well  as  sinful. 
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The  reformation  was  the  attempt  of  the  disobedient  to 
erect  their  disobedience  into  a  principle ;  and  as  they  were 
too  perverse  to  conform  their  practice  to  their  principlee, 
they  Bonght  to  conform  their  principles  to  their  practice. 
The  retorraers  had  no  intention  of  warring  against  the 
church ;  ednuated  nnder  fendaliBm  in  the  state,  tney  imag- 
ined they  could  throw  oflf  the  suzerainty  of  tho  pope  with- 
«Tit  injnry,  nay,  ivith  positive  benefit  to  the  chnrch,  as  a 
fendatoiy  of  the  monarch  might  in  some  cases  throw  off  the 
nizerainty  of  the  emperor  or  Iting,  with  positive  advantage 
to  hie  estates.  The  event  has  proved,  what  should  have 
been  foreseen  and  understood,  that  in  caating  off  the 
ptpacy  the  reformers  cast  off  the  church  herself.  The 
reformation  has  lost  the  church,  and  necessarily,  because  the 
pope  is  not  merely  suzerain,  but  under  God,  the  sovereign 
of  the  church.  Our  Lord  built  hie  chnrch  on  Peter,  and 
Peter,  the  Eock,  removed,  it  had   no  foundation ;  it  was 

.  ouly  a  house  built  on  the  sand,  and  when  tlie  winds  blew 
una  the  rains  camp  it  must  falL  The  papacy  ie  essential  not 
mtTL'Iy  to  the  order  but  to  the  very  being  of  the  chm-ch, 

I  and  hence  it  is  the  point  at  which  alf  the  sects,  misbelievers 
and  nnbelievers,  direct  their  attacks.  Satan  knows  that  if 
lie  can  break  down  the  papacy,  he  can  reverse  the  victory 
won  over  him  by  the  cross. 

There  was  a  iJivine  inspiration,  then,  in  the  thought  of 
St  I^atioe,  and  a  special   propriety  in  enjoining  on   the 

I  members  of  the  Company  he  organized  this  fourth  vow,  or 
TOW  of  special  obedience  to  the  pope.  It  was  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  very  principle  or  the  reformation,  and  made 

I  the  Company  a  standing  assertion  of  the  papaa/,and  a  living 
inonumont  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  By  it  St.  Ignatius 
(ipecially  devoted  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  the  defence  of  the 
papal  snpremaey,  or  the  supreme  iiuthority  of  the  bislmp  of 
Rome,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  true  vicar  of  Chi-ist, 
to  feed,  direct,  and  govern  the  universal  church,  the  truth 
specially  denied  by  the  reformation,  and  the  truth  most  in 
need  then  and  ever  sine*  of  defence,  bocuuse  the  truth  most 
assailed  and  the  most  essential  to  th?  very  existence  of  the 
visible  church.     Some  provinces  of  the  Jesuits,  engrossed 

[  in  the  work  of  education  as  in  France,  under  Clement  XIII., 
may  have  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  their  distinctive  prin- 
ciple, their  reason  of  being  as  a  distinct  order,  expressed  in 
theirfonrth  tow,  for  after  all  the  .Jcfiuiteare  human;  but  as  a 
rule  they  have  been  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle  for  the 
Voi..Viii-ir. 
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papal  supremacy  and  the  infallibility  as  finally  declared  by 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  though  they  liave  not  been 
alone  thera  Yet  they  are  justly  entitled  to  no  little  of  the 
glory  of  the  victory  which  has  been  finally  won  through 
the  divine  assistance. 

That  fourth  vow  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  principle  of  the  reformation.  The  holy  and 
oecumenical  Council  of  Trent  condemned  the  particular  or 
special  heresies  of  the  reformation,  but  it  did  not  explicitly 
condemn  its  principle,  for  its  principle  was  not  then  fully 
disengaged,  and  rendered  apparent  to  the  whole  world.  It 
is  only  latterly  that  even  Protestants  themselves  have  under- 
stood it,  and  were  able  to  formulate  it.  Nobody  saw  from 
the  first,  that  Protestantism  was  wholly  concentrated  in 
the  rejection  of  the  papal  constitution  of  the  church ; 
hardly  did  anybody  see  it  before  the  present  century  and 
during  the  present  generation.  It  is  only  just  now  that 
Protestants  nave  shown  themselves  willing  to  fraternize 
Nvith  the  eastern  churches  separated  from  Home,  and 
which  differ  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  no  important 
points,  but  in  rejecting  the  supremacy  or  primacy  of  juris- 
diction of  tlie  pope,  without  asking  any  change  of  doctrine 
or  worship  on  the  part  of  those  cnurches.  We  have  seen 
and  we  see  now  multitudes  of  Protestants,  like  the  Pusey- 
ites  and  Ritualists,  who  accept  and  defend  all  Catholic  doc- 
trine, except  the  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility,  and 
nearly  the  whole  Protestant  world  would  cease  to  oppose 
the  church,  if  she  would  only  give  up  the  pope.  They 
would  accept  willingly  the  play  of  Hamlet  witn  the  part  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out.  The  fourth  vow  of  tht; 
Jesuits  pledged  them  to  a  direct  and  necessarv  warfare  on 
the  essential  principle  of  the  reformation,  and  for  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  church.  No  wonder 
that  the  instinct  of  Protestants  has  made  them  hold  the 
Society  in  especial  dread,  and  prompted  them  to  slander  it, 
calumniate  it,  and  do  all  that  desperate  man  can  do  to  break 
it  up  and  destroy  it. 

St.  Ignatius  was  the  great  Catholic  opponent  of  Luther, 
and  met  him  with  an  organization  whicn  was  destined  one 
day  to  bruise  his  head,  and  crush  him  to  death.  The  priu 
ciple  the  saint  incorporated  in  the  fourth  vow  was  tlie  con 
demnation  and  involved  the  death  of  Protestantism,  which 
the  solemn  assertion  and  declaration  of  that  principle  by 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican  carries  into  effect.     The  deiiiii 


tioii  of  the  papul  eupremacy  and  infallibility  puts  an  end  to 
I'lvitestantiBin  by  putting  the  seal  of  inf;tllilile  anthority  to 
it6  (;ondeiiination  of  itoessentinl  principle.  Hence  the  Prot- 
estant rago  a^nst  the  JusuitB.  as  well  as  against  the  coun- 
cil, in  which  St.  Ignatuia  has  triumphed  over  Lnther.  [t 
was  the  first  explicit  conderanarion  of  ProteBtantism  in  its 
priiiciple  by  an  (ecumenical  council,  and  it  will  prove  efieet- 
ual.  The  vow  has  done  its  work,  and  Protestantism,  if  it 
finrvives,  will  survive  only  aa  infidoHty. 

X.  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  one  inferred  from  tlie  line  of 
iirgnment  I  hnvc  for  the  most  part  pnrsued,  tliat  I  held  that 
service  rendered  by  the  religious  orders  is  exchieively  or 
flhieliy  the  natural  influence  of  their  doctrine  and  exampli?. 
The  power  of  aound  doctrine  and  holy  examplu  is  very  greal, 
hat  it  was  not  sufficient  to  redeem  the  world.  The  relig- 
ions serve  their  neighbor  or  society,  as  I  have  shown,  by 
protesting  against  the  besetting  sins  of  the  age  and  conntry, 
and  exemplifying  in  their  lives  the  Christian  virtues  of  vol- 
nntary  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience;  bnt  this  is  not  all 
the  service  they  render,  nor  the  greatest  or  chief  part  of  it, 
though,  nnhappily,  it  is  nearly  all  that  the  majority  even  of 
Ohristians  in  onr  times  are  able  to  appreciate. 

There  are  in  tlio  worst  of  times  faithfnl  witnesses  for 
God ;  and  when  the  defection  is  greatest  the  Lord  reserve* 
to  himself  at  least  seven  thousand  who  have  not  forsaken 
his  altars  or  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Protestants,  thoagh 
they  retain  the  words,  have  lost  the  sense  of  mediatorial 
grace,  of  expiation,  vicarious  suffering,  intercession.  They 
recognize — some  of  them  do^a  Mediator  who  died  on  the 
^ross,  but  no  living  mediator.  They  have  lost  the  sense  of 
the  Cummnnion  of  Saints.,  and  understand  nothing  of  the 
solidarity  of  life  between  tiie  Head  and  the  members  in  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ.     They  see  no  principle  in  the  Gos- 

fiel  bv  which  a  soul  can  unite  with  Cliriat  and  share  with 
lini  m  his  mediatorial  and  expiatory  work,  and  so  share 
with  him  in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  They  treat  as  ab- 
snrd  the  doctrine  that  the  expiatory  works  and  sufferings 
voluntarily  nndergone  by  the  religious  can  avail  any  thing 
for  others  than  themselves.  When  we  honor  Mary  as  the 
mother  of  God,  and  beseech  her  to  intercede  for  us,  they 
tell  U8  it  ia  idolatry,  and  that  wa  give  to  the  mother  what 
is  due  only  to  the  Son  ;  and  when  we  honor  the  saints,  who, 
through  their  faith  and  virtue  have  overcome  the  world,  and 
jisk  them  to  intercede  for  us,  thoy  tell  us  our  imiyer  to  them 
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18  vain,  that  they  are  dead  and  cannot  hear  us,  and  that  we 
are  robbing  Christ  of  his  glory  and  giving  it  to  dead  men^ 
as  if  tlie  saints  are  not  more  truly  living  than  when  they 
were  on  the  earth,  and  as  if  it  could  rob  Christ  of  his  glory 
to  honor  for  his  sake,  and  as  dear  to  him,  those  whom  he 
himself  loves  and  honors. 

The  effects  of  this  cold  and  freezing  Protestantism  are 
felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  influence 
many  Catholics,  and  obscure  in  their  minds  the  deeper  and 
more  supernatural  truths  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  chill  in 
their  hearts  the  devotion  these  inspire.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  Catholics  even  who  are  almost  scandalized  by 
such  a  work  as  St.  Liguori's  Glories  of  Mary^  and  can  see, 
at  best,  only  a  "sublime  folly"  in  the  feanul  austerities 
practised  bv  the  saints  and  the  religious  of  the  penitential 
orders.  Tnev  are  willing  to  tolerate  the  active  and  espec- 
ially the  teaching  orders,  except  the  Jesuits,  but  have  almost 
a  horror  for  those  devoted  to  contemplation,  prayer,  and 
penitence.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  lightly  of  the  active 
orders,  devoted  to  the  corporal  works  of  mercy ;  they  have 
their  work,  and  they  must  join  prayer  and  penitence  with 
it,  if  they  would  effectually  perform  it;  but  Mary,  who  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  chose  "  the  better  part." 

The  world  sees  no  use  in  the  contemplative  orders,  and 
considers  them  as  lost  to  society,  as  rendering  no  service  to 
their  neighbor.  This  is  because  the  world  has  no  faith  in 
the  vicarious  atonement,  or  in  vicarious  expiation.  The 
ixrinciple  or  fundamental  idea  of  the  religious  orders  is  that 
of  bearing  the  cross  with  our  Lord  and  following  him  in 
his  expiatory  life.  The  religious  life  is  founded  on  the 
text,  "  If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  hast, 
give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me."  All  Christians 
are  required  to  follow  Christ,  in  the  sense  of  believing  in 
him  and  the  truths  he  taught,  and  of  keeping  his  command- 
ments. The  religious,  as  aiming  at  perfection,  must  follow 
him  not  only  in  this,  but  imitate  him,  as  closely  as  man 
•may,  in  his  work  of  expiation  and  intercession.  The  relig- 
ious life  is  thus  essentially  an  expiatory  life, — a  life  of 
prayer,  penitence,  and  intercession,  as  was  the  life  of  our 
Lord  himself.  What  is  meant  by  this  is  seen  when  wo  read 
of  a  saint  or  a  holy  religious  wlio  in  order  to  obtain  the 
grace  of  conversion  for  some  great  sinner  takes  to  praying 
and  fasting,  to  the  chastising  of  his  own  body,  inflicting  on 
Jiimself  the  severe  punishments  due  only  to  the  sinner,  as- 
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wlieu  St.  Ignatius  would  deter  a  young  man  from  keeping 
a  fiiiiful  appointment  he  plunged  himself  into  a  lialf-frozeB 

£Dnd  of  water  up  to  his  neck,  where  he  stood  for  hours  aod 
onre  praying  earnestly  for  the  poor  sinner,  and  begging 
that  his  penance  might  avail  him. 

It  iii  to  be  noticed  that  the  most  conspicuous  religious, 
and  those  who  led  the  most  austure  lives  and  inflicted  tlie 
most  severe  mortiflcations  on  themselves,  have  pertained  to 
the  nobler  or  often  to  the  wealthy  classes,  who,  m  becoming 
religious,  voluntarily  sacrificed  rank,  position,  wealth,  ease 
iind  comfort  to  follow  Chrifit  in  his  poverty  and  humiliation. 
Christ  was  rich,  but  he  became  poor  for  our  eakes,  and  had 
not  even  where  to  lay  bis  head ;  lie  was  God,  and  yet  be  dis- 
dained not  to  take  np  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  to  be  obe- 
dient Hs  a  scn-ant  even  unto  death.  It  is  the  voluntary  sac- 
rifice, it  is  the  voluntary  povertv,  self-annibilutiou,  and 
inortittcation,  that  constitute  the  lilceness  of  the  religious  to 
Christ,  and  that  merit.  These  give  np  their  possessiona, 
their  worldly  positions,  their  own  bodies,  and  even  their  own 
wills  for  Christ,  and  voluntarily  suffer  with  him  that  they 
may  reign  with  him.  The  more  they  have  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered, and  the  mure  perfect  their  humility,  the  greater 
iheir  merit.  Persons  who  give  up  nothing,  aTid  enter  re- 
ligion as  a  means  of  distinction  or  of  securing  the  means  of 
living,  have  little  merit.  They  live  in  the  religious  com- 
mniiitj,  but  not  its  life. 

The  expiations,  prayers,  intercessions,  have,  of  course,  no 
merit  or  efficacy  except  as  inspired  by  faith  and  charity,  and 
united  to  those  of  our  Lord ;  for  without  him,  of  oiirseive** 
atone,  we  can  do  nothing,  merit  nothing.  But  united  tci 
his,  they  have  both  merit  and  efficacy.  Now,  it  is  as  lead- 
ing an  expiatory  and  penitential  life,  and  through  their 
prayers  and  intercessions,  that  the  religious  fulfil  the  second 
great  commandment :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
fielf.  By  such  a  life  tliey  serve,  and  |X>werfully  serve  «>- 
ciety,  while  withdrawing  from  the  world,  secluding  them- 
flelves  from  it,  and  despising  its  riches,  its  honors,  distinc- 
tions, and  pleasurec.  They  iiave  bread  to  cat  the  world 
kiioweth  not  of ;  God  feeds  them  with  his  consolations,  Iovch 
them,  visit*  them,  blesses  them,  and  hears  them. 

why  God  requires  to  be  importaned  by  prayers  and  inter 
cessions  since  hts  goodness  is  unbounded,  his  mercy  is  ex- 
haustlese,  and  he  is  always  ready  to  bestow  his  graces  ami 
billings  upon  idl,  when  asked,  is  a  myatery  that  wl-  can  e\- 
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plain  only  on  the  principle  that  he  wills  the  glor^'^  of  our 
salvation  should  redound  to  his  well-beloved  Son,  and  that 
the  Son  wills  that  the  membere  should  share  in  the  glory  of 
their  head  as  being  united  through  love  to  him  in  his  medi- 
atorial work.  Perhaps,  also,  he  would  have  us  understand 
that  he  is  hedged  in  by  no  natural  laws,  that  he  is  as  free  as- 
he  is  good,  and  wishes  us  to  feel  that  we  owe  all  to  his 
mercy,  and  are  immediately  dependent  on  his  love.  The 
pagan  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  in  one  God  infinitely 
above  gods  and  men,  but  they  identified  him  with  Fate,  and 
regarded  him  as  incapable  of  any  volition  or  free  action. 
Modem  philosophers  bind  him  fast  with  imaginary  laws  of 
nature,  which  they  suppose  to  be  inflexible  and  unalterable^ 
which  is  only  to  identify  him  with  the  Fatum  of  the  old 
pagans. 

The  supreme  God  of  the  pagans  was  inaccessible  to  all  emo- 
tions of  pity  or  compassion,  rfo  prayers,  intercessions,  sacri- 
fices, or  expiations  oi  gods  or  men  could  bend  him,  or  obtain 
any  mercy  or  redress  for  outraged  and  suffering  humanity. 
Hence  he  is  never  with  them  an  object  of  worsnip,  and  his 
service  finds  no  place  in  their  ritual.  But  the  Uod  of  the 
Christian  is  not  a  blind,  inexorable,  and  unbending  fate  :  He 
is  good,  loving,  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  who 
hears  any  of  his  children  when  they  cry  unto  him,  and  i& 
more  ready  to  answer  than  any  one  is  to  ask.  He  is,  what 
this  age  denies,  infinitely  free,  and  his  providence  extend*^ 
over  all  the  creatures  he  has  made,  not  oy  fixed,  invariable^ 
and  infiexible 'laws,  but  by  the  free  and  unconstrained  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  will.  I  shall  never  forget  the  singular 
emotion,  I  may  say  rapture,  I  felt  one  day,  while  wander- 
ing in  the  mazes  of  error,  when  suddenly  burst  upon  my 
mind,  for  the  first  time,  this  great  truth  that  God  is  free^ 
and  that  what  most  needs  asserting  of  all  liberties  is  the 
liberty  of  God.  It  struck  me  as  a  flash  of  light  in  the  midst 
of  my  darkness,  opened  to  me  a  new  world,  and  changed 
almost  instantaneously  not  only  the  tone  and  temper  of  my 
mind,  but  the  direction  of  my  whole  order  of  thought 
Though  years  elapsed  before  I  found  myself  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  churcn  for  admission,  my  conversion  began  from 
that  moment.  I  had  seized  the  principle  which  authorizes 
faith  in  the  supernatural  God  is  free,  I  said,  then  I  caii 
love  him,  trust  him,  hope  in  him,  and  commune  with  him. 
and  he  can  hear  me,  love  me,  and  raise  me  to  communion 
with  himself,  and  blessed  be  his  name. 

We  know  that  God  hears  and  answers  prayer.   We  know 


oIbo  IiL-  Ite&i-sund  approves  the  iotBrcesBiuE  of  the  just  for 
llie  unjust.  We  road  in  Job,  "  the  Lord  said  to  Eliphfiz  thy 
Themanite  :  My  wratti  is  kindiod  against  thee,  and  against 
thy  two  friends,  becauce  you  have  not  spoken  tlie  thing  that 
is  right  before  me,  as  my  servant  Job  hath.  Take  unki  yoii 
therefore  seven  oxen,  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my  servant 
Job,  and  offer  for  yonreelves  a  holotyiust :  and  my  servant 
Job  shall  pray  for  you :  his  fact!  I  will  accept,  that  folly  bt- 
not  imputed  to  yon."  In  this  the  Lord  showed  his  love  for 
Job,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  e-xercising  bis  chai-ity  to- 
ward tluise  wlio  had  treated  him  harshly  and  unjustly  in 
his  afflietions,  and  to  share  in  tlie  honor  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion to  Glod, 

Now  without  underrating  the  value  of  the  example  of  the 
religious,  and  the  important  lessons  it  teaches,  I  wish  my 
readers  to  undei'staud  that  there  is  a  much  higher  view  to 
be  taken  of  the  religious  life,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  life  of  \'oluntary  penitence,  expiation,  prayer, 
ario  intercession,  united  to  the  expiatory  life  and  passion 
of  our  Lord,  and  elticacious  in  reconciling  souls  to  God,  and 
extending  tlie  kingdom  of  his  Olirist.  It  is  the  greatest 
Duesible  blessing  to  a  nation  that  in  its  cities  and  villages,  in 
tts  valleys  and  on  its  mountain-sides,  in  its  plains  and  mrests, 
there  shonld  rise  religious  houses,  lilled  with  the  elite  of  tlie 
luce,  of  either  sex,  who  are  devoted  day  and  night  to  the 
;worka  of  charity  and  expiation  for  its  sins,  and  jjrayere  aud 
tiutereessions  for  the  conversion  of  the  unbelieving  or  mie- 
!l>etieving,  the  reformation  of  the  ungodly,  and  an  increase 
["Of  fervor  to  the  tepid.  It  is  only  from  the  extension  of  the 
^ligious  life  in  its  purity  and  its  burning  charity  that  I 
hope  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  country.  Ten  just  lueu,  if 
they  could  have  been  found  in  them,  would  have  siived  the 
cities  of  the  plain  from  destruction. 

I  have  now  concluded,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  what 
I  proposed  to  say  of  the  religious  ordei-s.  When  I  began  I 
was  wholly  unaware  how  little  I  knew  of  the  subject  aud 
liow  ntterly  incompetent  I  was  to  treat  it  witli  any  sort  of 
justice.  The  effect  has  been  to  teach  me  to  remember  and 
master  a  subject  before  attempting  to  discuss  it.  The  sub- 
ject has  opened  as  I  proceedeo,  but  I  soon  perceived  that  it 
was  too  vast  and  too  noly  for  a  pen  so  feeble  and  so  uusanc- 
tified  as  mine.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  mast«red  some- 
thing of  tlie  external  life  and  relations  of  the  religious 
o.'ders ;  none  but  one  who  lives  tlie  life  of  n  religious  can 
treat  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  justice. 
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[From  Browii80ii*s  Quarterly  Review  for  Januaiy,  187i.] 

We  have  at  present  no  concern  with  Father  DalgaimB't 
masterly  and  highly  approved  work  on  Holy  Commnnion, 
except  with  the  first  or  philosophical  part,  which  treats  of 
the  theory  of  substance,  and  seeks  to  demonstrate  by  rea- 
son the  possibility  of  transubstantiation.  But  to  prevent 
all  misunderstandmg  on  the  subject,  we  state  in  the  outset, 
that  our  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Eu- 
charist, as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  rests  on  and 
can  be  affected  by  no  philosophical  theory  of  body  or  sub- 
stance. We  hoH  the  doctrine  as  one  of  positive  divine 
revelation  which  cannot  possibly  be  false,  and  it  is  to  us 
personally  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  its  pos*- 
fiibility  can  be  demonstrated  by  philosophy  or  not.  For 
ourselves  we  do  not  believe  its  possibility  is  demonstrable 
by  reason  ;  the  most  that  reason  can  do  is  to  recognize  her 
Impotence  to  demonstrate  its  impossibility. 

Father  Dalgaims,  unlike  most  educated  Englishmen  of 
the  present  day,  whether  Catholics  or  non-Catholics,  writes 
on  jmilosophical  subjects  in  a  language  which  we  recognize 
as  our  mother-tongue,  and  which  we  are  able  to  understand. 
This,  we  presume,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  got  be- 
yond psycnology,  and  regards  philosophy  as  the  science  of 
real  objective  principles  or  things,  not  as  merely  the  science 
of  concepts  or  abstractions.  In  the  unobjectionable  sense 
of  the  word,  he  is  an  ontologist  or  realist,  and  there  is  some 
satisfaction  in  following  him  through  his  learned  and  lu- 
minous pages.  If  he  has  not  fully  succeeded  in  showing  the 
real  accord  between  modern  science  and  faith,  he  has  made 
an  honorable  attempt  and  gone  far  in  that  direction,  for 


*  The  Holy  Gammuruon,  its  PhUoiopky,  Tfieology,  and  PrcioUce.  Br 
John  Bernard  Daixjairns,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  NaT. 
New  York:  1868. 

2.  The  American  Church  Bcmew.  Hartford,  July,  1873.  Ariiole  T. 
Philosophy  of  the  Eucharist 
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wLieli  we  beg  him  to  accept  our  cougmtiilatiuiis.  We 
doubt  if  any  one  cao  go  furtner  or  do  macii  better. 

Yet  Father  Dalgaims  would  have  pleiised  us  better  if  ho 
hod  been  lees  rhetorical,  and  uiore  concise  and  Bcbolastic  in 
liis  Btatenient  of  the  ehureli'fl  doctrine  of  transul^tantiation, 
and  of  the  philosophical  objections  urged  againet  it.  Wi; 
4Lre  uot  able  from  his  statements  to  determine  whether  the 
fhurch  teaches  tliat  tho  substaiicL'  of  t!ic  bread  and  wine  is 
changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  or  simply  that  the  substance  of  tht-se  is  removed. 
consumed,  or  annihilated,  and  the  substance  of  the  body  of 
our  blessed  Lord  substituted,  so  to  speak,  in  their  place.  If 
the  former,  we  most  confess,  that  to  our  mind,  the  learned 
and  philosophical  author  does  not  show  that  the  change  or 
conversion  of  one  substance  into  another,  in  any  other 
sense  tlion  tliat  of  substitution,  is  possible,  or  that  it  docR 
not  involve  a  contradiction.  If  the  latter,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  material  elements  is  simply  removed  and  Ha 
place  taken  by  the  substance  of  our  blessed  Lord's  body, 
Jiow  can  the  Council  of  Trent  say  the  change  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  tranaubsianidation  f  There  would  be 
a  substitution  of  substance,  but  no  conversion,  strictly 
speaking,  of  one  substance  into  another.  The  change  of 
substance  would  in  this  case  be  complete  indeed,  but  the 
tran substantiation  would  be  then  only  the  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  species  or  accidents.  This  implies  no  con- 
tradiction indeed,  but  is  it  t!ic  doctrine  of  the  church,  or 
the  proper  sense  of  transubstantiation  i  We  wish  Father 
Dalgairns  had  on  this  point  been  more  explicit,  or  in  other 
woras,  that  he  had  denned  with  a  little  more  precision  and 
distinctness  what  we  are  really  to  understand  by  transub- 
stantiation as  applied  to  the  blessed  Eucharist. 

The  author  successfully  refutes  the  objections  to  the  real 
presence  brought  from  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  exten- 
sion is  the  essence  of  body,  and  from  the  atomic  theory  of 
matter.  The  vulgar  notions  of  space  and  time  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  senses,  and  are  inadmissible  by  the  philos- 
opher. Space  and  time  are  relations,  not  entities,  and  are 
really  nothing  prescinded  from  the  rdata,  or  objects  related. 
Spsce  is  notliing  but  the  relation  of  coexbtenee  which 
creatures  bear  to  one  another,  and  therefore,  as  distiu- 
truished  from  them,  like  all  abstractions,  is  sheer  nullity. 
Time,  again,  is  nothing  in  itself,  and  is  real  only  in  the 
UcUial  succession,  or  nidier  successive  explication,  or  prag- 
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ress  of  existences.  To  say  that  a  body  occupies  space, 
means  simply  that  it  bears  a  certain  relation  of  coexistence 
to  other  sensible  objects ;  so  also  to  say  of  any  thing  that 
it  exists  in  time,  means  simply  that  it  bears  a  certain  rela- 
tion of  successive  explication  to  certain  other  things.  Ideal 
t?pace  is  the  power  of  God  to  externize  his  acts ;  ideal  time, 
on  which  sensible  time  depends,  is  his  power  to  complete 
his  works,  on  their  side,  by  successive  or  progressive  expli- 
cation. Neither  space  nor  time,  therefore,  can  interpose 
any  restriction  on  bodies,  or  any  obstacle  to  the  action  of 
God.  Both,  as  distinguishable  from  himself,  as  sensible 
space  and  time,  depend  on  his  creative  act  and  are  there- 
fore subject  to  his  free  will,  as  is  the  creative  act  itself, 
not  restrictions  on  it.  The  free  will  of  God  is  restrained 
only  by  his  own  essence  or  necessary  and  eternal  being. 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  God  but  to  contradict  or  annihi- 
late his  own  being,  or  cease  to  be,  as  F6nelon  has  well 
proved  in  his  Refutation  of  Malebranche. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  scholastics,  and  the 
approved  contemporary  philosophers  of  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesus,  hold  that  creatures  have  an  objective 
possibility  outside  of  God,  hora  de  Dieu^  but  as  Jenelon 
says,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  that  this  possibility  de- 

t)ends  on  the  divine  power,  in  such  sense  that  what  God 
las  no  power  to  produce,  is  not  even  objectively  possible.* 
This  pretended  ODJective  possibility  may  be  dismissed,  for 
there  is  and  can  be  no  possibility  without  God,  and  with 
God  every  thin^  is  possible  that  does  not  contradict  his 
essence,  tnat  is,  his  own  eternal  and  necessary  being,  as  we 
have  shown  in  our  Refutation  of  Atheisiii,\  The  great 
trouble  is,  to  persuade  a  certain  class  of  philosophers  that 
nothing  is  nothing,  not  something ;  or  that  a  possible  exist- 
ence differs  in  no  respect  at  all  from  simple  non-existence 
or  nothing. — But  a  possible  existence  is  that  which  may 
exist.  Yes,  by  the  creative  power  of  God,  not  by  any 
intrinsic  power  or  energy  in  itself ;  otherwise  wo  must  sup- 
pose nothing  can  make  itself  something.  We  know  noth- 
ing so  misleading  as  the  scholastic  dissertations  on  possible 
existences.  Notliing,  we  repeat,  is  possible,  without  lie 
infinite  power  of  God,  and  with  his  infinite  power  every 
thing  is  possible  that  does  not  deny  that  power  itself ;  for 

*  RiffiUaUon  du  P.  Malebranche,  chap.  iii. 
t  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  76-Sl. 


I3iciv  is  no  (iistiiiction  in  re  Ixitweeii  the  powiii-,  or  any 
other  attrilinte,  of  God  ami  the  essence  of  God,  or  between 
tlie  divine  essence  and  the  divine  esse  or  being.  The  dis- 
t]n(!tii>n  rocogniKcd  by  theolui^ians  is  a  distinction  qiK-ml 
noa,  aoi  quoad  Peum..  and  growg  out  of  the  inadotinaey  of 
onrfaenlties  to  ta1ce  in,  in  one  view,  all  tluit  is  kuowable 
W  known  of  God. 

Hence  we  maintain  tliat  all  things  are  jwesible  to  God 
bnt  to  ceaee  to  be.  and  that  nothing  is  iniposBihle  to  him 
that  does  not  imply  his  own  anntliilatiuii.  It  is  absnnl  to 
■uppoBe  that  the  freedom  of  his  action  is  or  can  be  restrict- 
ed or  impeded  by  any  thing  he  has  created,  or  by  any 
properties  or  atti-ibutes  with  which  he  has  endowed  it. 
As  space  and  time  depend  on  himself,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
rpose  that  they  can  offer  any  obetacle  to  his  perfect  freedom 
of  action.  The  only  question  we  have  to  ask  with  regard 
tt>  the  poBsihility  of  tran substantiation  is,  does  it,  ae  the 
eliiirch  understands  or  asserts  it.  offer  any  repugnance  to  the 
divine  being?  If  not,  it  is  possible,  for  the  divine  power 
is  cominensurate  with  the  divine  esse,  itself  commensurate, 
if  we  may  nse  the  term,  with  the  divine  esseiitia.  No 
pbiloeophical  objection  can  then  weigh  a^inst  tninsiibstaii- 
tiation  whatever  view  may  l>e  taken  of'  substance,  for  all 
created  substances  are  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
Creator.  Nothing  prevents  Ood,  if  he  sees  pro[>er,  by  an 
act  of  his  sovereign  power,  from  removing  in  the  blessed 
!Encharist  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  and 
vnbstituting  the  siibstantial  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
without  any  change  in  the  sensible  properties  of  the  bread 
tand  the  wine.  If  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  we 
ftre  incapable  of  appreciating  any  pliilosophical  objection 
which  assumes  that  it  is  impossible. 

Whether  Father  Dalgairns's  doctrine  of  substance  and 
.•ccideuts  is  acceptable  or  not,  is  another  question.  He 
iollowB  St.  Thomas,  wlio,  in  one  of  his  Opusculat  which 
we  have  tried  in  vain  to  understand,  attempts  to  demon- 
ab^te  that  the  accidents  or  pi-operties  can  subsist  without 
tiieir  substance  or  subject.  This  exceeds  our  comprehen- 
ttou.  We  can  conceive  that  by  a  miracle  they  may  subsist 
without  their  natural  subject,  but  not  without  any  subject, 
for  that  would  imply  to  our  understanding  that  they  are 
not  accidents  or  properties,  but  substances,  or  substantial 
existeuces,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We 
can  understand  that  their  natural  suhject  may  by  a  mlriicle 
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)je  removed.  uJid  another  subject  supernaturallj'  snpplied, 
-wLii^  sustains  tlieni,  and  they  thua  remain  nnclian»:a,  bnt 
not  how  tliey  can  Bubsist  witliont  any  subject  or  snbetancc. 

We  accept  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  that  Bubstance  is  a  vit 
uctiva  or  active  force  as  fully  as  does  Fatlier  Dalgairus,  but 
vrn  are  utterly  unable  to  perceive  that  it  throws  any  light 
un  tlie  sacred  mystery,  or  facilitates  its  explanation.  Leib- 
nitz was,  no  doubt,  a  great  man,  and  ha  lias  rendered  an 
important  service  to  ecience  by  his  definition  of  eubstanci-, 
his  refutation  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  the  essence  o( 
substance  is  extension,  and  his  rejection  of  tlie  atomic  and 
the  assertion  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  matter ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  Leibnitz  was  no  Catliolic,  and  was  the  verit- 
iible  father  of  German  rationalism.  Nobody  but  a  French- 
man, like  M,  Emery,  could  see  in  his  unfinishe*]  work. 
published  long  after  his  death  under  the  title  of  ^Si/sttHHa 
Theolofficum,  any  evidence  that  lie  beheved  or  had  any 
tendency  to  believe  in  the  Catiiolic  Cburcli.  lie  was  wilHtifr 
to  advocate  a  sort  of  political  union  with  the  church,  if  a«- 
«ured  that  she  would  accept  hia  views  as  Catholic.  We  have 
(Studied,  even  recently,  his  exposition  of  the  mystery  ut 
trauBubstantiation,  but  with  very  little  satisfaction.  Father 
Dalgairns  seems  to  accept  it,  and  to  find  in  the  Leihnitziaii 
floctrine  of  Bubstance  tlie  scholastic  doctrine  of  Eubstantial 
forms,  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  dispute.  The  ucri|Ki- 
tetic  or  sciiolastic  doctrine,  as  distingiushed  from  tliat  of 
Aristotle  himself,  wlio  recognized  no  creative  act,  and  hold 
the  pre-existence  of  matter,  makes  the  fonrui  avlttantialu 
the  real  existence,  for  it  inakes  malefia  informia  simply 
paeaiTe,  in  potentia  ad/o}-vtam.  But  pure  passivity  ie  noth- 
ing, for  ever>'  real  exiatence,  in  as  far  as  it  is  existence,  in 
active.  The  form  is  the  substance  or  active  principle  of  the 
thing,  is  the  thing  or  existence  itself;  the  passive  matter, 
muleria  informis,  being  mere  poBsibility — and  therefore  ■ 
nullity— adds  and  can  add  nothing;  otherwise  we  should  be 
obliged  to  assert  with  Aristotle  the  pre-existence  of  matter, 
and  therefore  to  deny  that  God  creates  all  things  from  noth- 
ing. If  we  identify  substance  with  the  substantial  form  of 
the  schoolmen,  we  make  it  the  real  exiBtenue,  whether  we 
speak  of  corporeal  or  incorpi>real  substances.  We  accept 
the  identity  ;  but  does  it  bring  us  any  nearer  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  trausubstantiation  \ 

l^uppoae  the  substantial  form  of  the  schoolmen  is  identical 
with  wliut  niod«3rn  philosophy  calls  substance,  and  that  aul>- 
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stance  b  inextenJed  and  rightly  detiiied  by  Lcilmlu,  vw 
tictiva  or  active  force,  wiiat  do  we  ^iii?  What  are  acci- 
dents or  sensible  species  of  tlie  bread  and  wine  after  coa- 
•ecratioD,  or  change  of  the  xiihstaucel  Accidents  cannot 
originate  in  or  be  prodaced  by  the  snbstauce,  in  thi>  ecliolas- 
tic  sense,  for  if  they  were,  they  wonld  not  be  accidents. 
The  scholastic  definition  of  substance,  a&  that  which  stands 
nnder  or  supports  accidents,  supposes  substance  to  be  in- 
dependent of  its  accidents  and  capable  of  existing  without 
them  and  independently  of  them.  Bat  abstract  from  sub- 
stance its  acdnente,  qualities,  or  properties,  and  what  re- 
mains) In  tiiis  caae  substance  would  be  the  r&i7\e  Soyn  of 
Hegel,  confessedly  the  equivalent  of  d(M  Nickt-Seun,  or  no 
being  at  all.  The  Church.  Seeiew  urges  that  modern  phi- 
losophy takes  substance  iu  tliu  concrete,  for  nothing  exists 
in  ahePracto,  How  will  Father  Dalgairns  answer  the  ob- 
jection \ 

Father  Dalgairns  distinguishes  with  the  schoolmen  sub- 
etimcc  and  its  accidents,  identifies  the  accidents  with  the 
sensible  qnallties  or  properties  of  the  substance,  and  holds 
that  these  qualities  or  properties  are  effects  produced  on  oar 
senses  by  tlie  substance.  Xotiiing  hinders  that  by  a  miracle 
the  substance  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  should  produee  on 
our  senses  the  effect  tliat  is  produced  by  tlie  substance  of 
the  bread.  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  where  Uieu  are  tlie  species 
that  remain  after  the  conversion,  and  wliicli  can  subsist 
without  their  subject,  as  St.  Thomas  maintains '(  Then, 
again,  are  we  to  hold  that  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
bread  exist  oidy  in  our  senses,  and  that  the  bread  has  theui 
not,  when  tlie  loaf  is  hidden  from  sensible  observation  "i 
Father  Dalgairns  seems  to  us  in  his  exposition  to  make  the 

reiea  mere  appearances  or  sense-shows,  and  to  deny  them 
objective  existence.  We  cannot  on  his  principles  nndei'- 
Btand  now  it  can  be  said  that  tlic  substance  of  the  elements, 
oven  holding  as  we  do,  that  it  is  intelligible  not  sensible, 
can  be  changed  and  its  t^ensible  properties,  as  Theodoret  as- 
serts, remain  unchanged ;  for  if  lie  is  right,  nothing  remaius 
anchanged,  since  the  sensible  properties  oi  the  bread  do  not 
remain  over  as  produced  by  the  substance  of  the  bread,  but 
corresponding  sensible  effects  arc  produced  by  the  substance 
of  our  Lord's  body,  which  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  church. 

"We,  perhaps,  are  only  betraying  our  own  ignorance  and 
philosophical  iaeptncss,  when  we  say  that  we  have  never 
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seen  a  philosophical  explanation  of  this  tremendous  mystery 
of  the  olessed  Eucharist  that  met  all  the  diflBculties  in  the 
case.  The  scholastic  philosophy,  borrowed  from  the  old 
pagan,  Aristotle,  with  its  passive  maieria  prima  and  sub- 
stantial forms,  is  as  far  from  solving  the  diflSculties  in  the 
case  as  is  Cartesianism ;  and  Leibnitz  and  Father  Dalgairns, 
while  they  remove  numerous  vulgar  objections,  leave  the 
mystery  as  unapproachable  as  ever.  For  us  it  is  the  mystery 
of  mysteries,  and  all  we  can  do  is  stand  before  it  in  silent 
wonder  or  bow  down  in  profound  adoration.  All  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Gospel  are  concentrated  in  it,  and  while  our 
faith  grasps  it  with  love  and  joy  unspeakable,  our  philosophy 
stands  agnast  before  it.  Only  God  liimself  can  comprehend 
it,  and  none  but  God  could  have  taught  it ;  no  human  rea;50ii 
could  have  devised  it,  and  no  human  reason  can  lift  the  veil 
that  covers  it.  All  that  men  or  angels  can  do  is  to  wonder 
and  adore. 

Tet  we  deny  not  that  some  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving the  doctrine,  interposed  not  by  reason  but  by  the 
senses,  may  be  removed  by  explanations.  We  discussed  the 
subject  in  our  reply  to  objections  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
alleged  from  the  fathers  by  E.  H.  Derby  in  his  Letters  to  a 
Young  Kinsman^  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  we 
there  said.^ 

The  late  Dr.  Kenrick,  the  illustrious  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, assured  us  that  he  accepted  our  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine and  philosophy  of  St.  Augustine,  but  considered  our 
use  of  tlie  terms  corporally  and  spirituaUy^  liable,  though 
<iualified,  to  be  misunderstood,  and  construed  into  a  denial 
of  the  real  bodily  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  blessed  Eu- 
charist. But  we  used  them  in  the  sense  of  St.  Augustine. 
St.  Augustine  says  there  is  a  visible  body  and  an  invisible 
l)ody,  or  distinguishes  in  body  two  parte,  one  visible  and 
the  other  invisible.  The  visible  part  is  the  corporeal  spe- 
cies ;  tlie  invisible  part,  that  which  is  not  seen,  but  under- 
stood, he  calls  the  intelligible,  and  sometimes  the  spiritual 
body.  This  is  wherefore  we  use  the  terms  objected  to  as 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  deny  that  our  Lord  is  pres- 
ent corporally^  that  is,  sensibly,  or  with  his  sensible  si)ecies, 
and  assert  that  he  is  present  only  spiritually,  that  is,  in  his 
invisible,  intelligible,  or  noetic  body.  He  is  really  present 
in  his  invisible  body,  but  not  in  his  visible  or  sensible  body. 


♦Vol.  VII,  pp.  898-405. 


Witicrli,  wc  take  it,  is  St.  Augustine's  doctrine,  and  as  fur  as 

>  know  orthodox. 

Now  thd  in  visible  or  intuliigible  body  which  is  not  seon  but 
nndorstood,  is  preeiw3lv  what  the  schonlnien,  Leibnitz,  and 
Fatlier  Dnlgaimp  ciill  aiihutantia  or  snbslance,  and  treat  as 
the  ivivsa  exunitiaHn,  or  as  that  which  produces  the  species, 
cr  Tnakeg  the  M.'ti8ible  body.  Wc  dare  not  say  they  are 
;.  but  their  doctrine,  aR  we  tiave  alreaiiy  ninted,  ap- 
pears to  U8  to  deny  all  real  enbsistence  to  the  speciee  or  sen- 
«ble  body,  whicli  seems  to  us  not  to  accord  with  the  doc- 
trine of  tlio  fatliers,  and.  aa  f ar  as  wir  can  see,  wonld  render 
wjintlcaa  the  argument  of  Theodore!  against  Eranistea,  the 
Entyciiian.  It  seems  to  us  to  deny  all  reality  to  the  mime- 
Bis,  or  sensible,  or  to  redncc  it  to  a  mere  sensible  appear- 
ance, withont  any  objective  reality.  When  our  Lord  was 
traniih'gured  on  tlie  Mount  he  partially  lifted  the  mimetic  or 
flensihle  veil,  which  concealed  from  mortal  eyes  his  glory,  a 
glory  which  he  habitually  bore  about  with  him,  and  insop- 
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arable  from  his  divine  person  :  bnt  was  that  veil  which  i 
«ealed  his  glory  nothing!  Are  the  sensible  species  of  the 
bread  and  wine  nothing  but  ofFccts  produced  on  our  senses 
Tjv  the  snbstance  of  oni-  rx)rfl'a  bony  really  present  in  tiie 
Tressed  Sacrament  ? 

We  may  be  very  wrong,  but,  ae  at  present  informed,  we 
tliink  the  philosophy  that  is  represented  by  St,  Angustine 
'b  more  in  accordance  with  the  Catlioiio  dogma,  which  never 
'aries,  tJian  either  the  HchoJastic  philosopiiy  or  our  eontem- 
lorary  philosophy.  As  Father  l>algaims  docs  not  go  be- 
'ond  the  scholastics,  the  philosopbical  partof  his  treatise  on 
loly  Ccmmuniou  does  not  in  all  respects  satisfy  ue.  This 
may  be  onr  fault ;  but  though  we  prefer  Aristotle,  iis  a  phi- 
losopher, to  Plato,  we  do  not  think  anything  has  really  lieen 
gutned  by  casting  philosophy  and  theology  in  a  peripatetic 
monld.  We  reverence  St.  Thomas  on  this  side  of  idolatry, 
rat  St.  Augustine  is  more  congenial  to  the  age  in  which  we 
ive,  and.  wc  confess  it,  to  our  own  mind  andtemperaiTient. 
Vfe  prefer  him  also,  as  he  presents  his  thoughts  in  his  own 
free  and  unrestrained  way,  to  what  he  is  when  compressed 
Dto  the  scholastic  mould,  or  made  to  move  and  speak  as  a 
peripatetic.  He  is  less  remote  from  the 'modem  world,  and 
more  intelligible  to  it  than  art;  the  mediaeval  scholastics. 
The  American  Church  Reoioio  examines,  under  the  head 
^^if  The  PAiloeophy  of  the  EuehariaU  Father  Dalgairns's 
book  with  such  ability  as  it  has,  and  the  usual  arrogance  and 
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preBuinptuusuess  of  au  Anglican,  or  Episcopalian ,  bat  its 
objections  are  less  to  the  Catholic  doctnue  iteelf,  which,  of 
course,  it  rejects,  than  to  the  author's  philosophy  and  at- 
tempt to  show  that  its  principles  are  supported  by  modem 
science.  It  cites  a  passage  from  Father  Dalgairns's  book^ 
(p.  66)  on  which  it  proceeas  to  make  its  comments. 

'* '  St.  Thomas  had  grounded  the  doctrine  on  the  idea  that  substance  i» 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses,  but  is  the  object  of  the  intellect  alone. 
It  is  absurd  to  argue  that  our  senses  tell  us  that  the  object  before  us  is 
bread,  and  that  nothing  can  stand  against  the  evidence  of  sense,  tit. 
Thomas  had  shown  us  that  the  senses  tell  us  nothing  whatsoever  about 
the  substance  of  bread,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  not  competent  wit- 
iiCiiHes.  Modern  philosophy  corroborates  St.  Thomas,  by  establishing 
that  the  idea  of  substance  comes  not  from  experience,  but  from  intui- 
tion. St.  Thomas  had  said  that  the  accidents  were  separable  from  the 
substance,  and,  therefore,  that  Qod  could  leave  the  color  and  taste  of 
broad  after  the  reality  was  gone.  In  the  language  of  science,  the  ac- 
cidents are  now  called  phenomena,  or  appearances;  and  it  considere  them 
to  be,  not  the  substance  itself,  but  the  effect  of  its  active  forces  on  our 
organs.  Who  will  deny  that  God  can  cause  these  effects  to  continue, 
when  the  force  itself  Is  gone?  It  is  a  miracle;  but  who  will  dare  to 
pliMJo  it  beyond  his  power?  * 

' '  There  is, "  says  the  Reviewer, '  *a  sophistry  and  disingenuousness  about 
this  argument  of  which  Father  Dalgairns,  we  would  hope,  was  uncon- 
M'.ious,  but  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  exposed.  In  the  first  place, 
there  leems  to  be  an  attempt  to  smuggle  in  the  Scholastic  idea  of  sub- 
stance,  as  if  recognized  by  modern  philosophy.  Our  present  modes  of 
thought  know  substance  only  in  the  concrete;  and  not  as  an  entity  dis- 
tinct  or  distinguishable  from  the  mass  in  which  it  inheres.  The  above 
(flotation  UH(M  the  word  in  the  Scholastic  sense,  to  provide  for  a  change 
in  tlui  Hulmtunoe  of  the  bread  and  wine  What  was  formerly  spoken  of 
US  HulMtiince,  in  now  called  force.  '  In  the  language  of  science,  the  ac- 
fiflfiiilN  are  now  called  phenomena,  or  appearances;  and  it  considers 
thtun  to  1)0,  not  the  substance  itself,  but  the  effect  of  its  active  forces  on 
our  organs.'  That  is,  in  the  language  of  science,  there  is  a  substance 
in  tlio  bread  which  puts  forth  active  forces;  and  the  phenomena  are 
the  effects  of  the  active  forces  which  the  invisible  substance  of  the 
brtMid  puts  forth.  Surely,  the  author  must  know  better  than  to  attribute 
any  such  conception  to  modern  science.  Science  knows  substance  only 
in  the  concrete.  Here  is  a  mass  of  bread,  composed  of  flour  and  water, 
uuKlithKl  by  heat.  Here  are  three  natural  forces  employed  in  its  con- 
st ruction.  As  a  mass,  it  has  a  force  belonging  to  itself.  This  force  is 
what  stands  for  the  Scholastic  '  substance.'  Of  this  we  do  know  some- 
thing, not  by  intuition,  but  by  its  effects  upon  our  senses.  The  only 
intelligible  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  dogma  is,  that  this  force  is 
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withdrawn,  and  another  substituted.    If  the  force  is  withdrawn,  surely 
its  effects  must  cease;  but  this,  again,  is  contrary  to  fact,  for  the  bread 
does  not  cease  to  produce  its  natural  effect  upon  the  senses.    There  is  a 
fallacy,  or  something  more  objectionable,  in  the  following  suggestion, 
that  'the  phenomena  are  '* only  "  the  effect  of  its  active  forces  on  our 
organs.'    As  if  there  were  not  real  effects  of  the  forces  in  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  phenomena.    The  wheat,  the  water,  the  bread  composed 
of  them  by  the  use  of  heat,  are  phenomena  apart  from  our  senses.  They 
are  things  which  are  mttde  to  appear,  remaining  whether  the  human  or- 
gans are  brought  into  contact  with  them  or  not.     What  meaning,  then, 
is  there  in  the  question,  'Who  will  deny  that  Qod  can  cause  these  ef- 
fects to  continue,  when  the  force  itself  is  gone?'    Does  this  mean  that 
the  force  which  produced  the  bread  has  expended  itself,  and  is  thu^ 
gone,  while  the  effects  remain?  This  it  plainly  does  not  mean.    It  meaus 
that  the  natural  and  proper  force  which  belongs  to  the  mass  of  bread  is 
withdrawn,  so  that  it  shall  not  produce  the  natural  effects  which  bread 
may  produce,  and  that  another  force  is  introduced.     This  is  a  thing 
which  we  will  not  deny  to  be  within  the  power  of  Omnipotence —  *'.  e. , 
to  change  the  inherent  force,  while  appearances  remain — but  it  is  not 
within  his  power  to  effect  contradictions.  So  long  as  the  bread  produces 
effects,  not  only  on  the  organs  of  vision,  which  might  well  be  averted, 
but  also  on  the  organs  of  taste  and  nutrition,  which  are  proper  to  bread, 
how  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  proper  force  (substance)  of  bread  is 
withdrawn?  We  can  believe  that  something  is  superadded;  but  that  will 
not  answer  the  terms  of  the  dogma.    *  It  is  a  miracle,*  says  our  author. 
That  is  no  minicle  which  t^nnot  be  discerned  by  the  senses;  for  we  de- 
pend upon  the  senses  to  prove  the  grand  miracle  of  the  Resurrection. 

"  This  is  one  side  of  the  problem.  The  other  relates  to  the  non-exten- 
sion of  matter,  with  especial  reference  to  the  body  of  Christ.  Here  there 
is  a  continual  interchange  of  the  terms  matter  and  body,  as  if  they  were 
identical. 

"  •  According  to  modern  philosophy,  so  far  is  it  from  being  certain  that 
matter  is  identical  with  extension,  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  ultimate  ele- 
ments are  by  many  held  to  be  unextended,  and  bodies  to  be  made  up  of 
anextended  forces.  In  other  woi*ds,  it  is  no  more  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  that  a  body  should  be  in  many  places,  than  that  a  soul  shall  be 
whole  and  entire  in  each  particle  of  the  body.' 

"  If  a  man  will  use  common  terms,  which  have  a  fixed  technical  sense, 
in  an  arbitrary  way,  there  is  not  much  use  in  reasoning  with  him.  We 
nay  use  the  term  body  in  an  abstract  way,  as  expressing  the  vital  es- 
jence  of  any  known  subject ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  body,  we  confine  cur- 
sives to  something  which  has  extension,  and  occupies  space;  and  to  at- 
empt  to  argue  from  the  non-extension  of  matter  to  the  non-extension  of 
t  body,  which,  ex  vi  termini,  is  matter  extended  in  space,  is  manifestly  a 
ontradiction  and  an  absurdity.  This  assertion  is  made  in  support  of  the 
Vol.  Vm—lS 
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it  of  Aquinaa,  that  "  the  body  of  Joaus  in  the  TBlesaed  Sacrwnflnt 
is  beyond  the  ordinary  lawa  of  space,  so  that  it  can  be  whole  and  entire 
on  lennof  thousands  of  altarsatoQco.'  Such  a  statement  seems  to  imply 
a  material  conception  of  the  presence  of  Chriat  In  the  Sitcrameut.  which 
is  equally  removed  from  a  reality  to  the  imagination,  and  a  mystery  to 
faith.  The  body  of  Chrifit  is  not  an  abstraction,  not  a  mere  uneitended 
force.  Christ,  aa  a  man,  has  an  e]:i<tlenre  in  an  organized  body,  which 
has  its  abode  in  space.  Bia  body,  therefore,  including  also  his  soul  and 
divinity,  ib  extended.  Wc  cannot  conraive  of  him  as  a  man  otlierwi« 
Divinity  wo  cannot  conceive  of  as  limited  by  ecteDBion;  but  our  Lonl  is 
a  miin.  Now,  in  heaven,  at  the  ri^hi  band  of  the  Father.  hehaa(liu)ugb 
gtonfledl  the  same  body  virtuatiy  wiUi  whicli  he  ascended  from  Uouut 
Olivet.  To  assert,  then,  that  Ood  can  impart  to  the  Itody  nt  the  exalted 
Christ  the  property  of  non-extenaion,  is  to  «ay  that  he  can  make  a  thing 
to  Ik  and  not  to  be  ul  the  same  lime.  A,  conception  of  the  prosun(«  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  therefore,  such  as  this,  involves  a  cunlradiciioo. 
It  does  not  belong  to  Orauipotence  to  cause  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be 
ml  the  same  time. 

"In  effect,  the  author  rusts  his  cause,  philosophically  considered,  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  3cbolaslic  idea  of  substance,  '  The  terms  in 
which  the  blessed  doctrine  is  theologically  expressed,  have  never  be«D 
proved  to  be  empty  words,  coaveying  only  a  semblance  of  meaning. 
They  have  never  been  expelled  from  human  philosophy.  Aa  f or  tlie 
existence  of  substance.  It  is  much  under  the  mark  losay  that  it  has  never 
been  disproved.  Its  belief  is  guaranteed  by  physical  science.  The  Ut- 
most which  some  few  melaphjiilcians  say  b,  that  its  existence  cumot  be 
proved,  while  the  aamo  men  reassert  it  under  the  name  of  force;  and  i^l 
scientific  men  who  believe  in  matter,  believe  also  in  substance,  for 
is  bill  the  one  permanent  reality  which  is  the  cause  of  plienomcnN 

"  'Again,  though  no  one  believes  in  absolute  accidents,  yet  no  one  irtio 
acknowledges  an  eternal  reality  distielieves  in  phenomona  as  distinct  from 
substance.     There  is  nothing,  therefore,  inconceivable  in  the  n' 
these  appearances  remain  by  Divine  power,  after  the  substance  is  gtmo' 
(p,  80,) 

"It  would  take  more  space  than  we  can  allow  to  show  the  sophistry  of 
these  statements.  In  implying  tli at  there  is  any  thing  in  modem  phi lonophj 
that  answers  to  the  Scholastic  notion  of  substance  and  actident>i. 
any  one  can  conceive  of  a  substance  in  bread  apart  from  llie  cberolcal 
forces  wbich  made  it  what  It  is,  the  author  is  trifling  with  the  tntelligMiM 
of  bis  readers,  or  imposing  upon  their  credulity.  There  Is  not  a  word  at 
truth  In  the  statement  fairly  understood.  No  modem  philosopher,  a*  m 
philosopher,  conceives  of  the  existence  of  forces  and  phenomena  apart 
from  each  other.  Noone  would  dream  of  givingutterance  tosuchalbv- 
ory,  except  under  pressure  of  a  necessity  for  defending  the  dogma  of 
Innocent  III,  proclaimed  in  a.  D.  ISIS. 
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And.  In  One,  all  tliJtt  bcluraodas  tbe  result  of  Che  discitssiaa  Is  some 
if  of  the  bare  ponuhWy  of  the  asserted  uiiaagu.     In  the  next  chapl«r, 
the  author  begtoR:     ■  Tliu  BloHseii  Sacrament  ia  possible,     .     .     .     Kit 
be  possible,  it  Ih.*    V.vea  grsating  that  the  author's  review  of  modern 
philosophy  hod  left  it  credible  that  9uch  a  change 'as  \»  involved  la  Lrau- 
Hubstantiation  ifl  possible,  it  would  remain  to  be  shown  that  tbis  was  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  could  be 
rendered  possible.     The  difference  betircen  Roman  and  Anglican  the- 
ology, on  this  point,  is  not  as  to  the  fact,  but  as  to  the  mode.    It  is  prac- 
tically admitted  by  Ibe  Roman  theologians  themselves,  that  the  mode  is 
oot  declared  in  the  language  of  Scripture.     The  mode  becomes  an  article 
of  faith  by  Tirtue  of  the  decree  of  Innocent  m.     We  know  when  the 
notion  which  vroa  finally  formulated  in  that  decree  sprang  up.     Weknovr 
that  it  was  amid  the  worst  and  dariiest  period  of  her  history  that  the 
Church  of  Western  Europe  bos  ever  Icnown,  and  vre  see  that  the  the- 
ologians who  set  themselves  to  work  to  explain  and  defend  it.  raoil  ns 
men  who  have  little  proclivity  tor  their  task,  or  who  feel  as  If  they  were 
laboring  for  the  wind.' 
'  What,  then,  is  a  true  and  adequate  representation  of  the  presence  of 
-ist  in  the  Eucharist,  which  shall  be  free  from  these  logical  objections, 
,  yet  recoguizo  it  as  a  reality— as  a  real,  and  not  a  rhetorical,  pre- 

We  are  not  diBpoaed  to  accept  Father  DalKaims's  phHoso- 
)hy,  nor  any  other  philosophy  iw  proving  the  possibility  of 
ransubBtantiation ;  all  we  contend  is  that  philosophy  cannot 
prove  it  to  be  impossible,  forit  cannot  prove  that  it  impugns 
he  neceseary  and  eternal  being  of  Goo,  or  that  itinipiies  its 
tnnihilation.  But  we  are  not  keen-sighted  enough  to  detect 
^e  fallat^therevieweralleges.  We  grant  that  mere  abstract 
nbstance  wijhoiit  any  qualities  or  properties,  ia  nothing,  or 
the  eqnivalent  of  no  substance  at  all.  Substance,  ^afn,  is 
not,  as  one  view  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  seems  to  us  to 
imply,  the  mere  snbstratam  underlying  the  accidents,  species, 
or  properties ;  but  ia  the  thing  itself  with  all  its  natural  and 
"wsenttal  properties  or  qualties.  The  difierence,  between  tJie 
mbstanoe  we  call  salt  and' the  substance  we  call  sugar  is  es- 
lential,  Bnbstantial,  not  simply  accidental.  Prescind  the 
(2yftf7-*ra(*«,andyou  will  not  have  a  genericsubstanee  common 
both,   but    will    lone,  except  in  words,  the  geuus,  and 

,ve  neither  salt  nor  sugar,  tne  substance  of  neither,  [n 
^is  sense,  and  this  sense  only,  is  substance  to  be  taken  in  the 
iwncrete. 

The  reviewer  does  not  take  it  in  this  sense.  By  concrete 
mbstance,  he  does  not  understand  sul>stance  witli  its  csscn- 
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tial  properties  or  attributes,  but  as  an  entity  indistinguish- 
able "  from  the  mass  in  which  it  inheres."  This  is  not  very 
exact,  for  the  substance  does  not  inhere  in  a  mass,  but  the 
essential  properties  inhere  in  it,  and  substance  is  taken  in  the 
concrete  when  and  only  when  it  is  taken  witli  these  inherent 
propel  ties  or  attributes,  without  which  it  is  nothing.  The 
fact  that  several  substances  combine  to  form  the  bread,  or 
that  tliey  are  separable  by  chemical  analysis,  amounts  to  noth- 
ing ;  for  tlie  substance  of  tlie  bread,  how  many  substances 
may  enter  into  it,  is  so  far  forth  as  bread  one  substance,  and, 
if  aissolved  into  its  components  if  is  no  longer  bread.  Chem- 
istry tells  us  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, yet  the  moment  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  separated, 
there  is  no  more  water,  and  the  substance  of  the  water,  as 
water,  is  destroyed.  The  objection  that  bread  is  composed 
of  several  substances  is  not  well  taken,  for  bread  in  the  con- 
<'rete,  as  actual  bread,  has  a  single  substance,  which  has  its 
own  proper  attributes,  and  its  transubstantiation  presents  no 
more  difficulty  than  if  it  -consisted  in  a  single  natural  ele- 
ment. Where  then  is  the  fallacy  of  whicli  the  reviewer 
accuses  Father  Dalgairns  i 

Supposing,  iigain,  that  the  sensible  qualities  or  properties 
uf  bread  are  simply  the  effects  produced  by  the  invisible  or 
non-sensible  substance,  as  active  force  upon  our  organs,  tiie 
fact  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  is  composed  of  wheat, 
lire,  and  water,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  author's  rea- 
soning. The  body  of  Christ  really  ])resent,  may  by  the  power 
of  God  produce  the  sensible  effects  that  would  be  produced 
by  the  bread  if  it  remained,  as  well  on  the  supposition  that 
the  substance  of  the  bread  is  chemically  separaule  into  seve- 
ral substances  as  if  it  were  formed  from  a  single  element, 
since,  as  the  substance  of  the  bread,  it  acts  as  a  simple  force. 
The  reviewer's  objection  that  the  sensible  properties  of  mat- 
ter or  body  are  not  simply  effects  produced  by  the  invisible 
substance  or  force,  may  be  well  founded,  but  not  for  the  rea- 
son he  alleges.  We  have  already  urged,  for  other  reasons, 
the  same  objection. 

Father  Dalgairns  resolves  the  visible  or  sensible  body  into 
phenomena  of  the  invisible  or  intelligible  bodv.  Now  we 
do  not  think  the  visible  body  and  the  intelligible  body  are 
adequately  expressed  by  substance  and  phenomenon,  or  force 
and  its  effects  on  our  organs.  AVe  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  for  if  it  were,  we  cannot  understand 
liow  he  could  pretend  that  the  accidents  or  species  could 
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eubfiiet  without  their  subJLH:t.  It  would  be  to  preteud  that 
tile  effect  can  subsist  without  its  cause.  Nor  can  we  i-ecou- 
KJile  it  with  tlie  leaching  of  tJie  fathers,  that,  wliile  tlie  ele- 
ments in  their  suhetance  are  traiiHniuted  bj  the  words  of  cim- 
eecTution  into  the  body  o£  our  Loi-d,  the  seniiible  and  natural 

Sropertiea  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  remain  unchanged. 
Tow  we  see  not  how  this  can  be  said,  if  we  say  these  sensi- 
ble and  natural  propertieB,  or  if  you  will,  effects,  on  our 
Beneii)ilitv  produced  by  the  bread  are  siiuply  reproduced  or 
prodttcea  anew  by  the  present  body  of  our  Lord.  Tliere 
^ould  be  a  reprouuctioii  of  the  species,  but  we  could  hardly 
-wy  tliey  remained,  or  survived  the  conversion  of  substaucu. 
Besides,  though  we  may  be  out  in  our  philosophy,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  mimetic  or  sensible  is  purely 
phenomenal.  The  seusible,  we  admit  with  Plato,  copies  or 
imitates  the  ideal  or  intelligible,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
» Imit  that  it  is  a  mere  appearance,  or  that  it  is  absolutely  mi- 
peal.  We  believe  it  real  in  its  own  oreer,  not  simply,  as  the 
transceudentalist^  maintain,  an  appearance  or  sense-ehow. 
The  sensation  is  subjective,  hut  the  sensible  is  objective,  and 
does  in  no  sense  depend  on  the  affection  of  our  oi^ns  of 
Bense  in  order  to  exist.  We  reject  the  doctrine  that  denies 
tlie  intelligible,  or  deduces  it  fi-om  the  sensible  or  the  ma- 
terial ;  but  we  equally  reject  the  doctnne  that  makes  the 
"eneible  merely  phenomenal.  We  hold  it  to  be  real.  We 
lold  with  St.  Augustine,  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  a  visible 
^^r  sensible  body,  and  an  invisible  or  intelligible  body,  and 
that  it  is  the  invisible  or  intelligible  body  of  the  bread  and 
wine  that  is  converted  in  transubstantiation  into  the  invisible 
or  intelligible  body  of  our  Lord,  while  the  visible  or  sensible 
!l>ody  of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  unchanged.  This  asserts 
ihe  real  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  but 
in  Ilia  intelligible  body,  not  in  his  sensible  body.  Father 
.Dalgaims  terms  this  intelligible  body,  whose  presence  is  dis- 
cerned only  by  faith,  the  subsf^nee  of  our  Lord  s  body,  which 
Si  undoubtedly  is,  but  we  pii?fcr  St.  Augustine's  explanation, 
IxHwnse  it  permits  us  to  hold  the  sacred  mystery  without  de- 
(Beiviug  or  l)elying  the  senses. 

St.  Angnstine's  philosophy  is  older  and,  in  our  judgnient, 

profouuder  than  that  of  St.  Thomas,  Leibnitz,  or  Father 

X)algairns.     After  St.  Patd,  who  was  an  inspired  apostle, 

~re  regard  St.  Augustine  as  the  profoundest  phdosopher  that 

as  ever  lived.    St.  ThoiLias  was  profound,  but  he  labored 

specially  to  mould  the  pliilosopliy  of  Aristotle,  which  he 
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found  in  vogue,  and  which  denied  creation  and  asserted  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  into 
harmony  with  Christian  faith  and  theology.  St.  Aognstine 
engaged  in  no  labor  of  the  sort,  but  framed  his  philosophy 
from  sacred  tradition,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  from 
the  luminous  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  If  naturally  no  profound- 
er  than  St.  Thomas,  his  genius  was  less  cramped  by  the  old 
pagan  philosopher,  and  he  drew  more  directly  from  fresher 
and  more  livmg  sources.  At  any  rate  his  philosophy  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  eclecticism  of  Leibnitz.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  understand  him,  but  he  satisfies  us  better  than  any  otlier 
uninspired  writer. 

The  reviewer  (p.  4:07)  says,  as  bearing  against  the  "  Koman 
doctrine ''  of  the  blessed  Eucharist,  that  "  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  one,  who  has  any  apprehensions  of  a  spirit- 
ual existence,  can  be  brought  to  regard  a  material  symbol 
as  identical  with  the  spiritual  reality  which  it  symbolizes." 
We  are  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  and  hence  we 
have  never  been  able  to  believe  that  the  heathen  actually 
worshipped  the  material  image,  which  they  knew  was  the 
work  of  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  carver,  or  the  painter, 
but  the  dflemon  or  numen,  whom  the  incantations  of  the 
heathen  priests  induced  or  compelled,  as  they  supposed,  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  it.  Even  the  North  American  In- 
dian does  not  literally  worship  the  bear,  but  the  manitou  of 
bears.  Ilence,  too,  we  have  always  considered  the  Protes- 
tant charge  of  idolatry  against  the  respect  which  Catholics 
pay  to  sacred  pictures  and  images  as  exceedingly  absurd  as 
well  as  ill-natured.  We  do  not  know  but  there  are  Protes- 
tants stupid  enough  to  confound  the  symbol  with  the  sym- 
bolized, for  Protestant  stupidity  in  matters  of  religion  is  un- 
fathomable, but  we  are  sure  no  Catholic  ever  commits  so 
gross  a  mistalce. 

To  Protestants  who  do  not  believe  our  Lord  when  he 
says,  ''  This  is  my  body,"  the  bread  and  the  wine,  after 
consecration  as  before,  are  simply  material  symbols  of 
Christ's  body,  and  they  receive  only  a  symbolic  communion, 
that  is  to  say,  no  reaf  communion — only  a  make-believe  or 
sham  communion.  But  Catholics  do  not  regard  the  mate- 
rial elements  as  symbols,  but  hold  tliem  to  be  converted  by 
the  words  of  consecration  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord.  We  hold  them  to  be  transubstantiated  into  the 
intelligible  body  of  our  Lord  itself  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  consequently  there  is  and  can  be  in  the 
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Catholic  mind,  no  identitication  of  the  lu^terk]  eymliol 
rith  the  spiritual  reality  symbolized. 
Oar  criticisms  on  Father  DalgairnB  may  be  uDwarranted 
^^md  even  ra8h,bnt  they  are  made  in  good  faith,  and  must  l>e 
i&ken  simply  as  a  statement  of  uur  own  difflcultieB  in  ac- 
cepting his  attempt  to  bIiuw  thnt  transubstantiation  involves 
no  contradiction  of  the  principles  asserted  by  modern  sci- 
pace.  We  think  he  does  not  show  it,  and  cannot  show  it 
^without  denying  all  objectivity  to  the  seneible,  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  mere  affection  of  our  organs,  which  favors  pnre 
idcaliem,  and  perhaps  the  heresy  oi  the  DocetEc.  But  this 
does  not  affect  our  faith  in  the  stupendous  mysterj,  first, 
because  we  have  httle  conlidence  in  modem  science,  and 
second,  because  our  faith  rests  on  the  word  of  God,  pro- 

,  posed  and  defined  by  the  church^a  higher  authority  tian 
imy  philosophical  or  scientific  theory  has  or  can  have. 

Indeed,  as  we  grow  older  and  less  daring  in  our  specula- 

'.tions,  we  are  more  and  more  disposed  to  receive  the  revealed 
my6t«rie8  with  tlie  simplicity  o!E  faith.  Philosophy  may 
remove  some  obstacles  to  their  intellectual  acceptance,  but 
>e  a  rule  we  believe  it  creates  more  difficulties  than  it  re- 
moves. Philosophy,  di\-oi-ced  from  faith  and  theology,  and 
lOperating  bv  the  sole  hght  of  nature,  is  comparatively 
worthless.  He  who  deduces  his  pliilosophy  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  the  traditions 

'Of  the  race,  will  have  the  highest  and  best  of  all  philoso- 
phies, but  hi^  philosophy  will  bear  a  theological  form,  &ni 
lie  expressed  m  theological  terms.  Reason  may  at  times 
•ippC4.tto  bring  the  mystery  nearer  to  oiir  understanding, 
pnt  it  i^  only  in  appearance.  No  reasoning  can  create  faith 
Ell  those  "vho  have  it  not,  for  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  The 
wiul  to  whom  grace  is  not  given,  is  insensible  to  argument, 
but  the  soul  to  whom  grace  ie  given  hardly  needs  argument. 
Simple  instruction  is  all  such  a  one  needs ;  tlie  dimculties 
in  the  way  of  faith  vanish  of  themselves,  and  he  believes 
almost  as  spontaneously  as  he  breathes. 


THE  TRUE  CROSS. 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  RoTiew  for  January,  1800.] 

A  VERY  good  friend  has  sent  us  this  Calvinistic  tract,  with 
an  urgent  request  that  we  should  review  it,  and  point  out  its 
errors  and  fallacies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  that,  for 
there  is  no  error  or  fallacy  of  Calvinism  that  may  not  be 
found  refuted  over  and  over  again  in  our  controversial  lit- 
erature ;  nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  for  us  to 
make  the  tract  the  subject  of  a  few  comments.  The  tract 
is  ably  and  skilfully  written,  and  is  not  ill-calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  simple  and  uninstrncted.  Its  apparent  object  is  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  the  cross,  and  to  show  that  we  Catholics, 
though  we  make  an  idol  of  the  cross,  look  for  salvation 
through  some  other  name  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
written  mainly  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  between  a 
traveller  and  an  old  man,  and,  contrary  to  good  taste  and 
Scripture  counsel,  the  old  man  is  represented  as  the  learner, 
and  the  traveller,  a  spruce  young  x^resby terian  parson,  re- 
markable for  his  self-conceit,  is  tne  teacher.  We  give  en- 
tire the  opening  chapter : 

"On  one  of  the  most  beautiful  peaks  of  the  Jura,  not  far  from  St. 
Laurent,  and  near  a  wood  of  beeches  and  firs,  stands  an  old  croes,  at 
the  foot  of  which  several  paths  meet. 

"This  perishable  monument  of  a  love  which  never  will  end,  should 
recall  to  him  who  contemplates  it,  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  draw  his  thoughts  towards  the  inheritance  the  Saviour  be- 
queathed his  church  at  this  great  price. 

"But  how  few  hearts  understand  the  language  spoken  by  the  cross — 
that  sign  of  the  Redemption  I  How  few  Christians,  beholding  it,  turn 
their  i^ections  towards  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sina  of 
the  world  I  How  many  rather  revile,  and  wag  thehr  heads,  and  confirm 
their  unbelief  in  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  church,  when  they  look  upon 
this  suffering-place  of  the  Holy  and  Just  One! 

"But  how  many  souls  there  arc  alKo  who  call  upon  the  name  of  the 

*  Ths  True  Gross.    Translated  from  the  Fi-euch  of  the  l^ev.  C.  Ma- 
LAN.    New  York:  1868. 
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^n  of  Gixl.  and  who.  deceived  b;  prejudice  or  ignoranpc,  seek  in  [lie 
nsele.sH  and  dead  wood  of  n  material  cross,  that  wlilcti  U  Hidne  fouud 
In  (bis  all-powerfiil  Saviour,  who  died,  it  is  true,  on  Ihe  aoeuvBHl  trw- 
fcut  who  in  now  with  his  Father  in  glory. 

"Wlifiii  the  children  of  Israel  were  deatvoj'cd  in  the  desert  hy  llie 
flcry  serpents,  Mosea,  by  God's  commanc),  raised  before  Ihem  a  briii^en 
aprpGQt.  and  wlioever  looked  npon  this  symbol,  was  immertiateiy 
healed.  It  wan  Ood  himself  the  faiih  of  the  Israelite  beheld,  when  lie 
turned  bia  ejei  lawnrds  the  serpent  raised  on  high.  This  work  of  man's 
band  was  far  from  bcins,  for  a  believer,  what  superstition  afiern-ards 
^inadc  it.  In  the  desert,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  alHieled  camp,  the  bra- 
Kn  serpent  proclaimed  the  promiese  nod  the  mcrey  of  the  Lord,  but, 
I'en  centuries  afterwards,  it  had  become  an  idol.  Israel  offered  sacri- 
es  to  it.  and  even  Itiose  who  turned  from  their  Maker  adored  lliiu  UHe- 
e  metal,  this  dead  alga  o(  a  benefll  they  had  forgotten.  As  tlie  de- 
luded Israelites  looked  u)>»d  Ihu  braxen  serpent,  so  do  an  ignorant  or 
unbelieving  people  look  this  day  upon  the  crose.  Jemis  was  sacriflced 
'ibere,  and  the  promise  is  maile  also,  that  every  soul  that  beholds  this 
■Victim  in  faitl)  »hnll  be  saved  from  the  death  his  sins  deserve.  The  he- 
ir looks  to  Jesus  and  lays  hold  upon  the  promise,  but  the  idolater 
'offers  incense  to  the  Cross,  and  while  he  bends  his  knee  before  Ihia  sym- 
i>o\,  forgets  and  repulses  the  benefactor  this  monument  cecalls. 

■'  Such  were  my  thoughts  while  I  rested  my  weary  limbs  on  the  thick 
turf  at  the  foot  of  the  crow,  I  had  just  ascended  the  mountain,  and 
liefore  returning  to  my  distant  home,  I  paused  to  take  breath,  while  my 
heart  dwelt  upon  thiH  grcul  God  and  Saviour  that  the  Christian  finds 
i^very  where,  on  llio  roounlains,  among  the  piaius.  and  in  solitude,  as  in 
An  OMembly  of  his  true  wor>'hippers. 

■  Holy  Spirit,"  sidd  I  in  my  soul,  '  O  I  raise  my  heart  towards  my 
Tutlirr  I  Jeaus.  my  Shepherd,  look  upon  one  of  thy  flock  who  calls 
thee,  and  may  thy  voice  speak  to  me  sweet  words  of  peace  and  of  hojie !  * 
At  this  moment  two  countrymen  passed,  followed  by  nn  old  man. 
vhose  exterior  betokened  that  he  belonged  to  the  higlier  class  of  soci- 
ety. The  countrymen  took  off  their  hats,  made  the  sign  of  the  croas, 
Bnd  pa-ssed  on.  The  old  man  stopped,  kneeled,  and  bent  hii^  head  rcvcr- 
antly.  while  his  white  hair  was  stirred  by  the  breeze. 

"O  Lord!'  cried  I  in  my  heart,  'take  pity  on  this  soul,  and  if  thy 
true  cross  is  still  unknown  to  him,  show  him,  I  beseech  thee,  thy  salva- 
tion I ' "— pp-  5-8. 

Tlie  oM  man's  ignorance  of  the  significance  of  the  ciross 
is  condnded  orBuspected  from  his  stopping,  kneeling,  and 
tsaying  a  pi^yev  before  it.  One  would  think  the  fact  a  verji 
good  proof  that  the  old  man  did  understand  the  Bignificance 
of  the  cross,  and  that  becimse  he  regarded  it  as  the  svmboi 
of  man's  redemption  lie  knelt  and  prayed  before  it.     Hut 
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these  Oalvinistic  travelling  parsons  have  a  way  of  reasonmg 
of  their  own.  "  But  how  many  souls  there  are  who  ^ 
upon  the  name  of  the  Son  of  6od,  and  who,  deceived  by 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  seek,  in  tlie  useless  and  dead  wood 
of  a  material  cross,  that  which  is  alone  found  in  this  all- 
powerful  Saviour,  who  died,  it  is  true,  on  the  accursed  tree, 
but  is  now  with  his  Father  in  glory."  Indeed !  and  how 
many  are  they  ?  and  who  are  they  ?  The  intention  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Malan  is  undoubtedly  to  represent  that  Catholics 
confound  the  material  cross  with  him  who  suffered  on  it, 
and  expect  salvation  from  the  wood,  not  from  him  who  was 
nailed  to  it.  But  even  the  author  of  this  tract  is  himself 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  wood  of  the  cross  and  him 
who  wafi  crucified,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  whole 
Calvinistic  world  a  single  individual  come  to  the  age  of  rea- 
son that  could  not  do  tlie  same  were  the  question  fairly  pre- 
sented. How,  then,  pretend  that  Catholics  cannot  or  do 
not?  We  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  intelligent  and  as 
capable  of  making  the  distinction  as  they  are,  and  their  quiet 
assumption  of  being  able  to  make  distinctions  which  we 
cannot,  only  indicates  on  their  part  a  very  great  ignorance, 
both  of  themselves  and  of  us.  Why,  even  the  heathen 
never  fell  into  the  gross  absurdity  of  mistaking  the  material 
image  their  own  hands  had  carved,  or  moulded,  for  the  god 
it  wafi  intended  to  represent.  They  worshipped  the  image 
only  because  they  supposed  it  inhabited  by  tne  nuinen  they 
adored.  How  long  will  men  give  currency  to  such  absurd- 
ities, and  how  long  will  Protestants  remain  unthinking  and 
unreasoning  enough  to  be  imposed  on  by  them  'if  We  rev- 
erence the  cross  as  the  symbol  of  man's  redemption,  but  we 
are  not  such  fools  as  to  confound  the  material  cross  with 
him  who  expiated  on  it  our  transgression,  and  made  satis- 
faction to  divine  justice  for  our  sins.  The  simplest  Catho- 
lic that  ever  made  tlie  sign  of  the  cross  knows  that  it  is  not 
the  wood  that  avails,  that  it  is  only  the  God-man,  who 
died  on  the  cross,  that  saves.  We  reverence  the  cross  from 
its  relation  to  him,  and  from  its  relation  to  our  salvation. 
The  death  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  has  made  the  cross  for 
ever  honorable,  and  that  in  which  every  true  Christian  does 
and  must  glory.  It  recalls  the  passion  and  death  of  our 
Lord;  it  reminds  us  of  what  he  suffered  for  us;  at  what 
price  we  were  purchased,  and  it  brings  our  Saviour  fresh 
before  us,  pierced  in  his  hands,  his  feet,  his  side,  for  our 
iniquities ;  orings  to  our  hearts  his  deep  humility,  his  obe- 
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■e,  Ilia  Baci'ifice,  liia  great  mercy,  and  Iub  infinite  char- 
ity.— ^tiiinga  which  we,  wlio  are  redeemed  by  his  blood,  are 
none  too  prompt  to  remember  with  iill  the  aids  to  our  reri- 
.oliectioii  we  eaii  obtain. 

But  let  us  hear  our  travelli-r  a  little  furtlier: 
"Tlie  old  maa  having  Bnished  Ue  prayer,  raised  his  veaerable  head, 
kcd  leaning  his  hands  on  bis  atuS,  turned  cordially  to  me,  and  asked  if 
■Ktui  a  traveller,  and  tf  I  come  from  a  dislanct^ 

"  '  1  am  odIv  laking  a  ramble  amoni;  Ihe  mouulains.'  replied  1.  '  But 
tua  no  lyss  a  traveller,  for  we  are  all  journeying  lowards  eturnity,  and 
rerj  day  brings  ua  nearer  our  journey's  end.' 

"The  old  man  looked  at  me  silently,  us  IF  lomtinfy  himself  as  to  what 
tanner  of  man  it  was  wiio  made  this  serious  answer;  then  sitting  down 
D  the  grass  by  my  side,  he  said  with  a  little  reserve;  '  Am  I  wrong  ta 
tk  you  what  religion  you  pro  teas  T ' 
■'  'The  religion  of  Heaven,'  1  answered  quietly;  'that  which  the  only 
3on  of  God  himself  brought  us,  nnd  which  he  nouflrmed  forever,  when 
|he  nhed  Uis  precious  blood  on  a  cross  tike  this.' 

■' The  interest  of  the  old  man  seemed  still  more  esciled  by  this  new 
iswer,     I  perceived  plainly  that  he  was  reflecting  on  what  he  should 
y  to  me,  and  tliat  many  thoughts  were  pacing  through  hb  mind. 
"  'Allow  me  to  ask  you,'  said  he  at  last,  with  some  quickness,  'if  yoii 
Ve  Roman  Catholic  or — Protestant.' 

" 'I  only  know.' I  answered  respectfully,  'one  name  under  heaven, 
Vhich  has  been  given  men  whereby  they  can  be  saved.     This  beautiful. 
^^— eat  name  is  thai  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  it  is  by  bis  name 
}ne  that  I  call  myself.     I  am  a  Christian.' 

"  These  words  embarrassed  my  queaiiouer  a  little,  and  smiling  as  one 
who  was  afnud  of  acknowledging  a  mistake,  he  said:  '  1  abto  bear  this 
!,  because  I  also  believe  ttiat  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  saved  nie. 
t>y  dying  for  me  on  ttils  cross.      At  least, '  he  added  humbly,  '  I  hope 

A  Aopd  is  very  little,'  I  answered  gravely,  '  when  the  question  is  ona 
of  life  or  death.  Uncertainty,  and  even  a  doubt  in  this  respect,  is  a  very 
evil;  for  we  know  not  from  uue  moment  to  another,  whether  wti 
liave  time  left  to  seek  or  to  wait  for  aasviraoce  of  it.  And  what  a  tCTri- 
Ue  answer  ia  that  the  Bridegroom  himself  makes  lo  the  foolish  virginrt 
ho  have  no  oil  in  their  lamps,  when  he  says,  'The  door  Is  closed,  de- 
part from  me,  for  1  never  knew  youl ' " — pp,  8-10, 

The  old^man  gives  the  Irne  anewer:  "I  also  bear  thie 
name,  becaiise  I  also  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesua  ChriBt  has 
saved  me  by  dying  for  me  on  this  cross."  Otily  he  really 
aaid  has  redeemed,  instead  of  has  saved  mo.  for  redemption 
JB  already  effected  \  but  salvation  is  in  the  world  to  come, 
•e  we  may  infer  from  iho  fact,  that  only  they  who  persevere 
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uuto  the  end  are  saved.  "  At  least,"  he  added,  "  I  hope  so." 
The  writer  makes  the  old  man  talk  nonsense.  "  I  believe 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  saved  me,  at  least  I  hope  so."  The 
old  man  never  said  that,  for  we  do  not  hope  for  that  which 
is  already  effected,  but  for  that  which,  with  regard  to  ns,  is 
still  future.  The  old  man  might  have  said,  and  said  very 
truly,  "  I  believe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  redeemed  me, 
and  I  hope  for  salvation  through  him."  "A  hope^^  adds 
the  traveller,  "  is  very  little,  wnen  the  question  is  one  of 
life  or  death.  Uncertainty,  and  even  a  doabt  in  this  respect 
is  a  very  serious  evil."  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
Christ  has  redeemed  me,  none  that  he  has  given  me  all  the 
means  of  salvation,  if  I  properly  use  them,  by  concurring 
with  the  grace  given  to  me  and  to  all  men ;  but  that  I  shall 
properly  use  them  and  finally  be  saved,  is  to  me  only  a  mat- 
ter of  hope,  and  can  be  only  nope  in  this  life,  since  the  frui- 
tion is  not  here,  and  hence  the  apostle  tells  us,  now  in  this 
life  "abideth  faith,  hope,  charity."  Faith  excludes  doubt, 
and  a  well-grounded  hope,  though  not  certainty,  excludes 
anxiety  and  perturbation.  But  what  is  the  mighty  evil  in 
our  remaining  uncertain  whether  we  shall  be  hnally  saved 
or  not  ?  The  uncertainty  implies  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  the  mercy  of  God,  or  the  sufficiency  of  divine 
^race ;  but  simply  a  doubt  of  ourselves,  whether  we  shall  or 
sliall  not  persevere  to  the  end,  and  comply  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Gospel.  Self-distrust  is  more  consonant 
to  the  Gospel  than  self-conceit,  and  the  publican  who  smote 
upon  his  breast,  saying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner," 
went  down  justified  rather  than  the  self-complacent  Phari- 
see, who  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  otner  men,  and 
made  a  boast  of  his  virtues.  It  is  an  evil  and  a  sin  to  de- 
spair of  God's  mercy,  but  it  is  no  less  an  evil,  and  no  lees  a 
ttin,  to  presume  on  his  mercy.  And  the  answer  of  the  bride- 
groom will  be,  perhaps,  even  more  terrible  to  him  who  has 
never  allowed  himself  to  doubt  his  final  acceptance,  and  been 
all  along  fiattering  himself  that  he  was  perfectly  safe, — 
"  The  door  is  closed ;  depart  from  me,  for  I  never  knew 
you."  We  are  admonished  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure,  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and 
St.  Paul,  though  he  had  been  carried  in  his  ecstasy  to  the 
third  heaven,  plainly  intimates  that  it  was  still  possible  for 
him  to  become  a  castaway.  It  is  at  least  as  possible  that,  as 
well  satisfied  as  our  Calvmistic  friends  are  with  themselves, 
and  as  magisterial  as  is  the  wave  of  their  hand,  or  the  tone 
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wit.li  whicb  they  say  to  the  Immbli'  rathnlic,  "  Stun  J  hy,  for 
2  am  holier  tlmii  thon,"  they  iniiy  iiiid  in  the  end  tliat  their 
confidence  of  safety  ie  only  a  sinful  self-assiirancc.  only  an 
linpanioriahle  arrogance,  or  a  miscnilile  self-delusion,  After 
Jl,  tender  coneeiences  amon^  Calvinists  are  very  far  from 
keing  at  ease,  and  thongh  CaTvinists  may  hold,  that  once  in 
race  always  in  grace,  and  that  the  elect  are  snre  to  be  saved, 
;  is  BometimcB  more  than  they  can  do  to  |x:i'sunde  thernsolvos 
hat  they  ai-e  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  or  that  they  really 
llave  once  been  in  grace;  and  the  nnintier  of  timid  sonls, 
■e  would  say,  modest  souls,  who  among  Culvinists  are 
riven  to  despair,  and  even  to  insanity  by  the  fearful  donlit 
(f  their  acceptance  is  by  no  mi-ans  HmuU,  and  what  is  mow 
leplorable  still,  these  aredecideilly  among  the  most  exem- 
)lary  and  least  un(]linstUke  in  the  Calvinistic  ranks,  iini] 
tiiuse  who  have  far  less  reason  for  despair  than  th<;se  whir 
re  never  troubled,  and  take  it  for  certain  that  tliey  belong 
3  the  elect.     But  let  us  read  on. 

"Soli  was  this  interestiiig  maa  imuleme  seeliow  ignurtliil  litisliil  wru 
[  the  grace  of  Qod,  and  liiui  IUl-  gift  nt  the  Father  in  .legu»  Clirist  hail 
Ut  been  rBvealuU  to  hlni.  He  IjoiI  Iruly  prououiiceil  thu  beniitiful  wmtt 
nlvalion,  but  ha  had  never  yet  uoUerstood  ibe  memiiug  or  it,  siiiun  1il- 
ipoke  of  meriting  it,  as  If  his  wfcly  hud  buen  u  bcnclit  it  wua  necessary 
0  gain  by  works  and  efforts. 

"I  wiahed  lo  be  sure  that  Hucb  was  bis  opinion,  and  for  that  reason  I 
uked  him  if  lie  hoped  he  was  approaching  tho  desired  end,  oi  if  he  feared 
le  was  «liU  diBlnnl  from  it. 

>l  fitting  that  imj  dinner  should  glorify  himself.' he  replied 
litimhly,  '  and  lu  me  Ipis  Uian  any  one.  IIiii  notwitluTanding  my  great 
irenkness.  may  I  not  hope  that  the  good  Qod  who  says  of  himiKlf  that 
8  love,  will  hove  pity  on  me,  on  my  ignorant'e,  atast  on  ray  misery; 
■nd — ahall  I  say  itT  that  he  will  accept  what  I  have  been  able  to  do.  or 
■t  least  desired  to  do,  to  gain  his  favor? ' 

"  These  woids  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt  a»  to  the  spiritual  stale  of 
titu  old  mnn.  IIin  cnnf(«sion  of  faith  wa?  imequivoeal.  He  had  jiist  de- 
Clarvil  thai  he  eKperted  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  an  inheritance  in  Ileav- 
t  recompense  for  bin  works :  a  glorious  recompense  it  is  true,  but 
>nerilct].  at  leat-tinparl,  by  a  succession  of  works  or  of  sacriSces.  "Weill" 
,  perhaps  you  say,  reader,  'was  he  not  right?  Does  it  not  become  the 
tinner  to  seek  the  pardon  of  Ood?  and  will  he  not  have  dtiserved  it. 
L,  after  having  turned  from  evil,  he  shall  by  his  good  conduct  re- 
[nlr  his  former  errors,  and  go  forward  in  the  path  of  uprightness  J 
Wuuld  God  be  more  indexible  in  his  justice  than  men  in  tliefrs?  And 
nnng  men  does  not  he  who  cuases  to  do  evil,  and  learns  to  do  well,  ob- 
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*•  Not  grace,  for  a  grace  is  not  deaerved.  If,  then,  you  speak  of  gnoe, 
do  not  even  pronounce  the  word  merit,  at  least  not  to  say  that  you  mean 
by  that  a  salary,  or  a  reward;  and  if  that  is  the  meaning  you  give  it,  do 
not  even  name  grace,  for  then  it  no  longer  exists. 

"  A  gift  is  no  longer  a  gift  when  it  is  purchased,  and  a  benefit  disap- 
pears when  it  becomes  a  salary." — pp.  13-15. 

Perhaps  the  traveller  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the  gnuce 
of  God,  than  his  imaginary  old  man.  if,  as  we  must  sup- 
pose, the  author  intends  to  represent  in  the  old  man,  one 
mstrueted  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  looking  for  salvation 
through  faith  and  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  forth  by 
the  church,  he  falls  into  a  few  rather  important  mistakes. 
Xo  Catholic  ever  speaks,  unless  loosely,  of  meriting  grace, 
for  ffratia  est  ommno  ffratis,  is  always  gratuitous,  unmerited, 
a  free  gift ;  neither  does  any  one  speak  of  meriting  salva- 
tion by  his  own  works  and  efforts,  meaning  thereby,  works 
and  efforts  in  the  natural  order,  by  our  natural  light  and 
strength.  But  we  touch  here  one  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  reason 
why  we  have  always  been  so  careful  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and  to  insist  on  the  fact 
that  the  supernatural  in  the  Christian  sense  is  not  simply  a 
power  or  influence  above  nature,  but  an  order  of  life  and 
immortality,  which,  though  in  some  respects,  running  paral- 
lel with  nature,  yet  lies  in  a  plane  above  nature,  and  to  which 
nature,  by  her  own  powers,  can  never  rise.  The  Protestant 
does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  really  rec- 
ognize the  supernatural  order  of  life  and  immortality,  and 
consequently,  whatever  he  may  say,  does  not  recognize  any 
such  thing  as  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth, — the  birth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  Clirist.  In  order  to  understand  what 
Protestantism  really  is,  we  must  take  the  reverse  of  what 
Protestants  most  loudly  profess.  Protestantism  from  first 
to  last  is  a  delusion,  a  self-deception,  which,  like  iniquity,  al- 
ways lies  unto  itself. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  Protestants  profess  to  hold,  it  is 
the  reality  of  the  new  birth,  and  if  there  is  any  tiling  of 
which  they  profess  to  be  well  assured,  it  is  that  they  them- 
selves have  been  born  again,  or,  as  they  sometimes  express 
it,  "  experienced  a  change  of  heart ; "  but  what  they  call  the 
new  birth  is  really  no  new  birth,  nay,  no  birth  at  all,  for  it 
is  no  introduction  into  a  new  order  of  life,  or  into  any  or- 
<ler  of  life  above  that  of  our  natural  life.  All  Protestant- 
ism that  speaks  of  regeneration,  teaches  that  the  regenerate 
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_  3  jiistifiod  forensicivlly  only,  or  at  least,  tlioy  are  not  jtiBti- 
fied  becanee  intrinsically  just.  Both  Lather  and  Calvin  teacli 
that  the  regenerate  sin,  every  breath  they  draw,  and  there- 
fore, that,  mtrinsically,  they  do  not  in  any  respect  differ  from 
the  unregenerate.  In  regard  to  the  law  tliey  remain  in  them- 
Belvea  the  same  as  before  experiencing  tlie  so-called  change 
of  heart.  They  are  in  themaelvea  sinners  as  before,  and  are 
only  pntatively  juat.  In  their  case  God  does  not  impute  sin, 
'oes  not  count  their  sin  to  be  sin ;  covers  it  with  the  robe 

f  Christ's  righteousness,  and  conceals  it  from  his  sight.  He 
justifies  them  for  Christ's  sake,  that  is,  he  counts  or  repntes 
the  riehteonsness  of  Christ  their  righteousness,  and,  well 
pleased  with  that,  he  pardons  and  justifies  them,  without  its 
oeiiig  really  theira.  The  justification  is  simply  forensic, 
and  ttieir  justice  ae  theirs  ie  putative, — ^in  plain  terms,  a  le- 

[al  fiction.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  so-called  regenerate 
jre  not  regenerated,  are  not  born  again,  are  not  created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  tvanslated  into  a  new  order  of  life,  or 
the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son,  Hence,  as  the  natural  can- 
not merit  or  do  any  thing  towards  meriting  the  aupernatir- 
ra!,  the  Calvinist  is  perfectly  consistent  witli  hiniBelf  in  de- 
nying all  merit. 

The  Calvinist  is  obliged  also  to  deny  all  merit,  and  all 
idea  of  recompense  or  reward,  because  he  holds  that  man's 
nature  is  totally  depraved.  Instead  of  retaining  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine — that  man  by  the  fall  did  not  lose  any  of  his 
natural  faculties,  or  undergo  any  positive  interior  corrup- 
tion of  his  nature,  but  simply  lost  the  grace  through  wliicli 
he  was  constituted  or  estaolislied  in  a  shite  of  justice,  or 
what  IB  technically  called  original  justice,  and  certain  gifts 
annexed  thereto,  whicli,  though  not  raising  man  above  the 
order  of  nature,  jet  are  not  his  due  as  pure  nature,  such  as 
exemption  from  pain,  sickness,  and  death,  the  subjection 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  the  appetites  and  passions  to  rea- 
son, &c..,  he  maintains  that  man  lost  his  natural  spiritual 
faculties,  and  became  corrupt  in  his  whole  nature,  alienated 
from  all  good,  incapable  of  thinking  a  good  thought  or  of 
performing  a  "ood  act,  and  bent  on  evil,  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.  He  does  not  mean  that  by  original  sin  man 
fell  back  into  a  state  of  pure  nature,  attenuated  by  being 
despoiled  of  original  justice,  and  therefore  incapable  ot 
thinking  a  single  thought,  or  performing  a  single  act  which 
is  good  in  relation  to  the  enperiiatural  order,  or  our  super- 
natural  destiny ;  but  that  lie  became  incapable  of  thinking 
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a  good  tlionght  or  of  performing  a  good  act  in  relation 
even  to  the  natural  order.  Hence  he  maintains,  and  is 
forced  to  maintain,  that  all  the  acts  of  unbelievers,  or  the 
nnregenerate,  are  sins,  and  as  the  regeneration  he  asserts  h 
forensic,  not  intrinsic,  he  can,  of*  course,  recognize  only  sin 
in  every  proper  hmnan  act,  and  must  necessarily  deny  all 
idea  of  merit,  and  therefore  of  reward. 

But  the  Calvinist  forgets  that  where  there  can  be  no 
merit,  there  can  be  no  demerit,  and  where  there  is  no  reward 
there  can  be  no  punishment.  Hence  his  doctrine,  however 
he  may  attempt  to  explain  it,  takes  man  entirely  out  of  the 
category  of  moral  beings,  and  denies  the  retributions  of 
eternity,  or  of  the  lite  after  death.  If  the  Calvinist 
were  to  hold  to  the  strict  logical  consequences  of  his  doc- 
trines, he  would  be  excluded  from  testinnng  in  our  courts 
of  law  on  the  same  ])rinciple  that  atheists  are  excluded, 
and  sometimes  Uni  versa  lists,  tliat  is,  of  believing  in  no 
future  retribution.  If  the  Protestant  believed  in  the  super- 
natural order  of  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gosj^el,  and  in  the  reality  of  tlie  new  birth  or 
regeneration,  he  would  find  no  difficulty  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  merit,  or  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  which  he  now  glories  in  denying. 
(V^rtainly,  St.  Paul  alwavs  represents  the  Christian  as  nin- 
ning  for  a  prize,  as  fightmg  or  struggUng  for  a  reward,  and 
he  tells  us  expressly,  as  the  Protestant  version  has  it,  "  He 
tliat  Cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is 
the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him." — Heb. 
xi.  6,  7.  He  says  of  himself,  "I  have  fought  the  good 
light,  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith ; 
and  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  justice,  which  the 
Lord  the  just  judge  will  render  unto  me  at  that  day ;  and  not 
to  me  only,  but  to  those  also,  who  love  his  coming." — 2  Tim. 
iv.  7,  8.  Wliat  means  the  future  judgment,  if  there  l)e  no 
rewards  to  be  distributed  'i  What  means  our  Lord,  when 
he  says,  *'  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  to  one  of  these 
little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
verily,  1  say  unto  you  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward." — Matt. 
X.  42.  Or  when,  m  bidding  us,  when  suffering  persecution 
for  his  sake :  "  Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven?" — Luke  vi.  23.  (xod  will  reward  everv  man 
according  to  his  works,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
thev  be  evil,  and  reward  implies  merit,  desert.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  our  I^)rd  promises  to  reward  Ins 
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foMowers;  he  promistis  to  reward  them  with  eternal   life, 

itU  a  crown  of  glory,  that  fadeth  not  away,  eternnl  in  the 

eareDS.     Nothing,  then,  is   more  certuiii   than   tlint  tlie 

CliriBtian  can  pei-form  works  that  throngh  the  grace  of  God 

merit  eternal  life. 

Tlie  Caiviniat  fallB  into  his  error  bj  not  understanding 
the  Christian  economy  of  salvation.  Wc  gappose  him 
moved  with  the  strong  desire  not  to  rob  Christ  or  liis  glory, 
ur  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  cross.  He  eupposes, 
or  affects  to  suppose,  that  the  merit,  we,  as  Cathohcs,  at- 
tach to  good  works,  does  tend  to  rob  Clirist  of  bis  glory, 
and  reaJly  implies,  that  the  way  of  the  cross  is  not  the  ouly 
way  of  salvation.  Making  no  distinction  between  the  two 
ordera,  he  undei-stands  by  good  works  only  works  done  in 
"le  natural  order,  frota  natnrai  motives,  and  for  natural 
inds.  Now  to  pixitend  that  works  of  this  sort,  even  though 
not  sinfnl,  or  even  good  in  relation  to  natural  beatitude, 
merit  de  oond'g^w  or  even  ds  con^ruo,  any  thing  in  relation 
to  eternal  salvation,  is  to  set  aside  the  cross,  and  to  rob 
Christ  of  his  glory.  iJut  when  we  Catholics  speak  of 
merit,  we  have  no  reference  to  works  of  this  sort,  but  sole 
reference  to  works  done  in  Christ,  from  the  infused  habit  of 
grace,  that  is,  fi-om  a  anpernatoral  principle,  for  a  super- 
natural end.  These  are  not  works  done  out  of  Christ,  nut 
iu  Christ,— not  trom  nature  alone,  but  from  grace  which 
dows  to  us  through  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Word-made- 
tlesh,  or  the  God-man,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  JesDs  Christ, 
.enabling  ns  to  perform  acts  of  a  supernatural  value.  Their 
lerit  flows  from  the  grace  freely  bestowed  on  ns,  not  from 
regai"ded  as  standing  in  tiic  natural  order,  so  that  grace 
their  principle,  and  God,  in  ci-owning  us  with  eternal 
life,  does,  as  St,  Augustine  teaches,  but  erown  his  own 
gifts. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Protestant  grows  utit  of  his  not 
understanding  that  God,  in  making  himself  man,  not  only 
oxpiates  man  s  sin  in  his  cross  and  passion,  and  makes  full 
Katisfactiou  to  divine  justice,  but  founds  a  new  and  super- 
natural order  of  life — a  divine-human  life,  and  into  which 
we  must  be  born,  or  created  anew,  and  thus  live  the  life  hts 
lives.  "As  the  Fatiier  hath  life  in  himself,  so  he  hath 
given  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  liiinaelf."  Therefoi-e 
Lord  says  to  his  disciples:  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
also."  The  Christian  life  is  the  life  that  flows  from  tlie 
ord-made-flesh,  and  is  hid  in  Christ.  By  living  it  we  l>e- 
voL,  vui— la. 
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come  united  to  him  as  our  head,  by  unity  of  life  membere 
of  his  body,  and  through  him  members  of  one  another, 
and,  as  his  members,  simer  with  him,  and  joy  with  him, 
expiate  in  him  our  sins,  and  share  in  the  merits  of  his  life. 
Ids  obedience,  his  cross,  and  passion,  as  we  hope  to  share 
with  him  in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  The  foundation  or 
source  of  the  Christian  life  is  the  Incarnation,  and  we  live 
it  only  in  Christ  our  head,  or  in  being  united  to  him  as  liv- 
ing members  of  his  body.  It  is  on  the  principle  that  the 
life  of  the  head  is  the  life  of  the  members,  and  that  what 
is  done  or  suffered  by  the  head  is  done  or  suffered  by  the 
members,  that  Christ  redeems  and  saves  us.  But  when 
united  to  him  as  living  members,  he  living  in  us,  and  we 
living  in  him,  making  up  what  St.  Augustine  calls  the 
complete  Christ, — iotus  Christvs^  we  live  in  his  life,  love 
in  his  love,  and  merit  in  his  merit.  In  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  only,  can  we  be  truly  said  to  be  saved  by  his 
merits,  and  to  be  made  just  in  his  justice,  sanctified  in  his 
sanctity. 

Now,  as  prior  to  regeneration,  we  are  only  natural  men, 
we  cannot  live  the  divine-human  life,  we  nave,  and  can 
have  no  communion  with  it,  and  therefore  have  practically 
no  part  or  lot  in  his  merits,  until  we  are  regenerated  or 
born  again.  Living  only  a  natural  life  we  can  merit  only 
a  natural  reward.  We  can  merit  nothing  in  relation  to 
eternal  life,  because  we  merit  in  that  relation  only  in  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  to  merit  in  his  merits,  we  must  be  in 
him.  This  coming  into  union  with  him,  so  tliat  we  can  live 
his  life,  and  merit  in  his  merits,  is  regeneration  or  the  new 
birth.  It  is  a  spiritual  birth  by  which  we  are  bom  into  the 
supernatural  order,  or  the  life  of  Christ,  as  by  our  natural 
birth  we  were  born  into  the  natural  order,  or  made  a  living 
member  of  natural  humanity.  Regenerated,  or  bom  into 
the  Christian  order,  as  we  are  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
we  are  made  members  of  Christ's  body,  come  into  living 
union  with  our  head,  and  live  his  life,  the  life  begotten  iu 
us  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Living  his  life,  we  are  one  with 
him,  and  therefore,  as  long  as  we  are  one  with  him,  merit 
in  his  merit.  As  the  whole  begins  and  ends  with  the 
Word-made-flesh,  as  we  can  neither  create  ourselves  anew 
in  Christ,  nor  merit  any  thing  of  ourselves  in  the  super- 
natural order,  or  at  all,  save  in  him,  we  do  not  see  how  we 
do  or  can  rob  Christ  of  his  glory,  or  depart  from  the  way 
of  the  cross.     All  the  glory  is  in  asserting  the  merit  of 
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good  trorlcB  done  in  biin,  and  for  liiin.  All  xhe  merit  is 
hie,  for  it  is  only  in  his  iiiertt  we  merit,  as  it  is  only  in  his 
life  we  live. 

Tlie  Protestant  thinks  he  honors  God  by  denying  all  merit 
to  man,  bat  he  so  thinks  only  because  not  recognizing  tlie 
111]  man -divine  life  of  our  Lord,  he  cannot  see  how  we  can 
merit,  without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  He  does  not  see  that  it  is  Christ,  who.  by  elevat- 
ing U8  to  his  own  Jife  by  his  own  merit,  enables  us  lo  merit, 
and  therefore,  that  our  merit  is  only  an  application  and  oon- 
tinnation  of  his.  "Without  me  ye  can  do  uotliinp."  he 
says;  bat,  adds  St.  Paul, '*  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
strengthening  me."  As  God  enhanced  liis  own  glory  by 
creating  man  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  able  to  acquire 
merit  in  virtue  or  obedience,  so  Christ  enhances  his  own 
glory  by  preserving  us  free  agents  in  the  order  of  grace, 
and  thus  rendering  ns  capable  of  meriting  through  hiui  an 
eternal  reward.  On  the  Protestant  scheme  there  are  and  can 
be  DO  eupematiiral  virtues.  There  is,  according  to  him.  in 
the  supernatural  order,  no  human  activity ;  grace  operates 
irreeifitibly,  and  man,  instead  of  concurring  with  it,  co-oper- 
Ating  with  his  Saviour,  is  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  salva- 
tion. If  this  were  so,  we  might  say,  man  undergoes  grace, 
but  not  that  he  lives  it.     There  can.  then,  be   no  life  of 

trace,  and  it  matters  not  what  a  man  does.  Let  him  do  hia 
est  as  a  natural  man,  it  can  avail  him  nothing :  his  best  acta 
are  sins,  and  sufficient  to  damn  him  to  all  the  pains  of  hell 
for  ever;  let  the  man,  onee  justiticd,  do  the  worst  he  can,  it 
harms  him  not.  for  once  in  grace  always  in  grace,  and  to  the 
jastified  God  does  not  impute  sin,  however  grievously  they 
may  transgress.  And  this  doctrine  which  denies  all  human 
vlrtne,  natural  or  Bnpomatnnd,  which  sends  men  to  hell  or 
admits  them  into  heaven  without  any  moral  merit  or  desert 
on  their  part,  is  put  forth  as  that  which  especially  honors 
God  and  augments  the  glory  of  his  Son,  our  Saviour. 

We  can  rob  the  Son  of  nis  glory  only  by  asserting  the 
merit,  in  regard  to  eternal  life,  of  the  natural  virtues,  and 
open  heaven  to  all  well-behaved  heathens  who  have  never 
been  r^encrated,  or  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son,  or  in  whom  the  new  life  has  never  been  begotten.  But 
that  no  Catholic,  who  knows  his  faith,  ever  does  or  can  do. 
We  must  be  begotten  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  made  one 
with  him  in  the  unity  of  his  human-divine  life,  or  we  can 
have  no  hope  in  the  life  and  immortality  rovoaled  in  the 
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Gospel.  But  once  so  united,  all  our  works,  proceeding  from 
his  meritorious  life  as  their  principle,  and  done  for  him  a» 
their  end,  partake  of  his  merit,  and,  through  his  infinite  lore, 
are  meritorious  of  the  reward  of  heaven.  \Ve  can  then  ren- 
der all  the  natural  virtues  supernatural  and  meritorions.  A 
cup  of  cold  water,  given  to  a  child  from  motives  of  super- 
natural charity,  ensures  a  supernatural  reward.  Patriotism, 
which,  in  the  natural  order,  is  only  a  natural  virtue,  the 
Christian,  who  loves  and  serves  his  country  in  Christ,  and 
for  Christ's  sake,  raises  to  the  rank  of  a  supernatural  virtue, 
meriting  a  supernatural  reward.  So  of  all  the  natural  vir- 
tues, performed  from  Christ,  in  him,  and  for  him,  they  are 
all  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  supernatural  order. 

The  Cal  vinist  fails  to  recognize  the  Christian  order  of  life, 
by  failing  to  recognize  sacramental  grace  as  a  divinely  in- 
fused principle  of  action.  Regarding  the  grace  of  regener- 
ation as  operating  forensically,  and  aenying  it  to  be  an  in- 
fused virtue  elevating  man  to  the  supernatural  order,  and 
regarding  man,  in  all  the  operations  of  grace,  as  purely  pas- 
sive, as  acted  upon,  and  not  as  acting,  he  can  recognize  in 
man  no  principle  of  merit,  because  he  can  recognize  in  him 
no  virtue,  no  human  activity.  The  principle  of  merit  in 
man  is  not  nature  ;  it  is  not  something  bom  \vith  us  in  nat- 
ural generation,  but  it  is  grace  infused  into  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  supernatural izes  our  nature,  making  it, 
what  theologians  call,  ncUura  elevata.  This  grace  is  not  mer- 
ited by  our  works,  but  has  been  purchased  for  us,  and  is 
freely  given  us  by  our  Lord.  He  has  merited  it,  not  we. 
and  he  gives  it  to  us,  not  as  a  reward  of  merit,  but  as  the 
principle  of  merit.  We  have  not  merited  it,  but  bv  it  we 
are  enabled  to  perform  acts  meritorious  of  eternal  li^.  All 
our  merit  flows  from  grace,  and  therefore  has  its  first  cause 
and  principle  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  Hence,  he  says,  with- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing — and  it  is  true.  We  can  do  noth- 
ing without  grace, — prayers,  alms-deeds,  spiritual  and  cor- 
poral works  of  mercy  are  meritorious  by  virtue  of  this  new 
principle  of  life ;  but  as  this  principle  is  grace  which  flows 
from  the  God-man  through  the  cross,  it  is  plain,  that,  in  as- 
serting their  merit,  we  no  more  make  void  the  merits  of 
Christ,  or  reject  the  cross,  than  we  deny  the  creative  power 
of  God  by  saying  he  has  created  us  active  beings.  We  as- 
sert no  merit  out  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is 
false  to  allege  that  we  put  good  works  in  the  place  of  grace, 
when  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  grace  we  can  perform  good 


irks.  According  to  the  Catlioiic,  tlie  grace  of  regenera- 
_.  in  is  not  a  mere  external  and  transitory  act  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  but  the  iafnsion  of  an  interior,  habitual,  and  perma- 
nent principle  of  a  new  and  higher  life,  and  tlierefore,  a  man 
lay  always  act  from  gra^e  as  the  principle  of  Biipematuj'al 
fe,  as  he  acts  from  natural  reason  and  affection,  ob  the 
principle  of  his  natnral  life,  and  the  merit  of  his  acts  done 
from  grace  is  his  merit,  because,  though  done  from  grace 
and  for  grace,  they  are  done  from  a  pnnciple  made  his  by 
the  iiifn^d  sift  of  God,  and  also  by  the  assent  of  hisnnder- 
Btandiug  ana  the  co-operatiun  of  his  will,  through  grace  ag- 
isting. If  the  CdvinLet  understood  the  sacramental  grace 
he  denies,  and  that,  flowing  from  the  cross  and  infused  into 
ais,  it  is  in  us  the  principle  of  the  new  and  higher  life,  he 
TTould  see  that  we  defend,  to  eay  the  least,  as  much  as  he 
nrofessc-s  to  do,  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  that  alt  his  charges 
■gainst  us  are  false  and  absurd.  In  simple  truth,  it  is  he  wlio 
Te.jects  the  flhristian  economy  of  salvation,  not  the  Catholic. 
We  can  do  nothing  towards  our  salvation  till  we  are  re- 
generated, for  we  must  be  born  into  the  Christian  life  before 
we  can  live  it.  But  how  can  we  be  born  into  this  life?  The 
Calvinist  is  here  wholly  at  fault,— has  no  fixed  and  regular 
lOrder  by  which  one  can  be  regenerated  or  enter  into  tliis 
life.  Confounding  regeneration  with  conversion  or  change 
of  disposition  and  affection,  he  recognizes  no  human  activ- 
ity in  the  fact  of  turning  to  Gk>d ;  he  compels  the  sinner  to 
kwalt  the  moving  of  fheSpirit,  and  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
irresistible  grace  of  God.  Suppose  the  man,  in  the  order  of 
nature  alone,  to  be  fully  convmced  of  the  reality  of  the 
jChristiaD  order  of  life,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  can  secure 
ml  v  by  living  it ;  how  is  he  to  be  born  into  it  ?  He 
tan  do  nothing,  he  can  make  no  step  In  advance,  but  must 
Vait  till  Ood  chooses  to  work  a  miracle  in  his  behalf.  Then, 
_^ain,  all  life  needs  sustentation,  and  how  ie  your  Calvinist 
■}  sustain  his  Christian  life,  supposing  that  by  a  miracle  he 
B  born  into  it  t  He  has  no  answer  to  either  question.  Qod 
B  wise,  and  works  by  rule  and  measure;  all  iiis  works  are 
jerfect.  He  leaves  notliing  unprovided  for.  He  sends  his 
jrace  to  excite,  move,  and  aid  the  will  to  approach  the  sac- 
rament of  baptism,  in  whicii,  by  the  grace,  always  attached 
to  the  sacrament,  one  is  cleansed  from  hia  sins,  and  intro- 
inced  into  the  Christian  order  of  life,  ami  united  by  the 
living  bond  of  charity  to  Clirist  the  head.  Ifere  is  the  door 
'ibruugh  which  whoever  will  may  enter  into  the  new  order 
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of  life,  and  become  a  member  of  Christ.  By  the  sacrament 
of  the  holy  Eucharist,  he  who  will  may  find  the  sustenta- 
tion  his  life  needs,  the  very  flesh  and  blood,  soul,  and  divin- 
ity of  our  Lord  himself,  and  in  that  of  penance,  the  means 
01  recovering  the  life  lost,  of  being  reconciled  and  united  to 
God  anew  in  the  bonds  of  charity.  For  all  the  wants  of 
this  supernatural  life,  from  its  inception  here  to  its  expan- 
sion into  the  beatific  life  of  heaven,  God  provides  by  these 
and  the  other  sacraments,  which  are  not,  any  of  them,  mere 
rites  or  ceremonies,  but  real  channels  or  mediums  of  grace. 
All  is  preserved,  provided  for,  and  the  means  of  being  bom 
jigain,  of  entering  into  life,  and  securing  heaven,  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  and  wliile  all  flows  from 
God  and  honors  his  grace,  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  merit 
of  ffood  works  are  preserved  in  the  order  of  grace  as  they 
are  m  the  order  of  nature.  In  other  words,  tnough  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  first  cause,  he  creates  man  a  second  cause  in 
the  order  of  grace,  as  he  originally  created  him  a  second 
<»au8e  in  the  onler  of  nature.  Hence,  a  man  is  saved  by 
grace,  yet  not  without  good  works ;  for  grace  leaves  a  man  his 
free  will,  at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes  in  him  the  prin- 
ciple of  merit. 

The  Rev.  C.  Malaii  understands  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
in  his  blindness  rejects  it.     But  let  us  read  on : — 

"The  old  man  had  not  yet  understood  me;  he  did  not  see  his  error; 
for  at  my  question,  if  he  thought  the  pardon  of  sins  and  life  eternal  wa» 
a  free  gift  of  the  goodness  of  God.  he  answered  me  without  hesitation* 

*"  I  have  no  oUier  persuasion,  and  that  is  my  faith.  Certainly  salya 
tion  is  a  gift  of  Qod;  and  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  be  saved  otherwise 
than  by  Him  who  died  upon  the  Cross.'  I  should  havebeai  surprised  to 
find  this  inconsistency  in  a  man  whose  language  and  manners  showed  a 
mind  of  much  intelligence  and  cultivation,  if  I  had  not  perceived  in  what 
he  said,  the  same  reasoning  I  had  used  m^'self,  and  which  is  so  often 
u$c«l  by  Christians  in  our  day. 

**  In  tnith,  if  we  ask  the  greater  part  of  those  who  profess  to  believe 
in  the  Loni  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  their  hope  of  eternal  safety,  they  will 
HuswiT  almitst.  without  exception,  that  they  expect  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  Gixi  in  Jesu'%  Christ,  and  that  it  is  in  onier  to  acquire  it,  and  to  make 
themselves  worthy  of  it.  at  lo:i$t  as  much  as  that  is  permitted  to  men, 
that  they  frequent  churches,  that  they  fulfil  the  duties  of  religion,  that 
they  dispense  their  alms,  and  that  they  abstain  from  all  wrong  conduct 

"  That  is  to  say— on  one  hand  they  use  the  words  Saviour,  mercy,  free 
panion.  the  gift  of  heaven,  but  on  the  other  they  study  to  merit  and  U> 
gain  by  them^lves  this  forgiveness  of  sins  and  this  unspeakable  happi- 
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MM.  Tli^j  thus  imitate  the  folly  of  Ihc  released  deblor,  who  gloried  tliaT. 

is  king,  in  person,  had  freed  bim  from  all  debt,  but  who,  notwithsland- 

tg.  hoarded  even  bis  breud  and  water,  lest,  said  he,  be  should  be  im- 

rlsoned.  if  ho  did  DOt  pay  nl)  liim?elf. 

"  Such  wiw  the  error  of  the  old  man.  I  wished  to  show  it  to  him ;  but 
[thought  if  he  could  flrst  declare  it  more  plainly,  the  truth  would  after- 
iratds  strike  him  with  greater  force. —a  necessary  precaution  la  a  cose  of 
this  kind;  for  if  one  shows  the  pupil,  in  drawing,  itie  beauty  of  a  model. 
fiDd  assi£ts  bim  in  copying  it.  before  he  ha«  well  understood  the  faults 
Uid  deformities  of  hia  own  design,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  may  afterwards 
(eel  Bome  regret  at  having  destroyed  what  he  at  flrat  drt^w  with  so  mucb 
Mliafactioo.  and  which  in  Km  eyos  compared  favorablj  with  the  work  of 
-pp.  15-17. 

We  see  no  error  on  the  side  of  tlie  old  man  in  tliis.  Snl- 
vation  implies  pardon  of  sin,  but  the  simple  pardon  of  eiii 
Is  not  all  tliat  is  meant  by  salvation,  because  the  end  con- 
templated by  the  Incarnation  is  not  simply  pardon  of  sin,  or 
the  reparation  of  the  damage  done  by  sm,  but  in  pardoning 
m.  if  yon  will,  the  elevation  of  man  to  a  new  and  higher 
order  of  life  than  that  in  which  he  was  created,  Tlie  error 
is  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinist,  wlio  denies  this  order  of  life, 
and  fails  to  understand  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Catho- 
lic does  not  understand  bow  a  man,  come  to  the  use  of  rea- 
son, can  be  saved,  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
the  blessed,  even  though  he  has  been  born  into  the  new  life, 
Unless  he  lives  that  life,  and  elicits  the  acts  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  A  man  may  have  been  born  ar^in,  may  be  a 
Christian,  and  yet,  unless  he  lives  the  Christian  life,  keeps 
the  eommandmenta,  and  does  whatever  the  Gospel  require* 
of  bim,  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  heaven, 
or  be  finally  saved.  A  man  by  natural  generation  is  ush- 
ered into  natural  life,  but  be  is  not  entitled  to  natural  beati- 
tude, unless  he  keeps  the  law  of  that  life.  So  in  tlie  supet^ 
natural  order.  We  do  not  by  onr  works  attempt  to  do  what 
Christ  has  done,  or  to  pay  the  debt  he  has  paid  or  forgiven 
na,  but  we  attempt  to  secrure  to  oursovea  the  bouefits  of 
what  he  has  done,  so  that  in  our  case  it  sliall  not  turn  out 
that  he  has  died  in  vain.  Throughout  the  whole  ract  we 
£nd  this  same  fundamental  error  of  Calvinism,  that  man  is 
not  and  cannot  be,  in  the  order  of  grace,  an  active  creature 
or  second  cause  ;  and  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  Calvin- 
ism denies  him  to  be  a  second  canse  or  a  free  activity  even 
jn  the  natural  order.  Calvinism,  under  one  aspect,  is  a  re- 
'Tival  of  Manicheanism  or  oriental  dualism,  and,  under  an- 
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other,  simple  pantheism.  According  to  it,  under  the  latter 
aspect,  all  our  actions  are  simply  ^vine  operations,  and 
modem  transcendentalism,  which  divinizes  all  our  natural 
instincts,  and  identifies  even  our  lusts  with  the  interior  op- 
erations of  the  Holy  Spirit, — a  doctrine  which  meets  us  in 
nearly  every  contemporary  novel  or  romance, — ^is  only  a 
logical  development  of  Evangelicalism,  of  Protestantism  as 
taught  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  refined  by  Edwards  and 
those  of  our  New  England  divines  who  have  followed  him. 
But  let  us  hear  out  tract-writer  still  further : 

"'  I  do  not  think  so,  either/  I  answered.  *  But  what  I  wish  to  ask  is, 
whether  the^  good  you  have  done,  either  secretly  or  in  behalf  of  your 
neighbor,  has  been  for  the  honor  of  religion,  to  show  your  love  to  God 
your  Saviour,  or  only  an  expression  of  your  desire  to  gain  thus  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Eternal  One,  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins,  and  finally  the 
safety  of  your  soul  ? ' 

"My  question  addressed  itself  to  the  conscience  of  this  honest  man. 
He  pondered  over  it  some  minutes — ^then  answered  by  this  acknowledg- 
ment: '  I  perceive  that  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  when,  in  doing  good, 
he  seeks  the  reward  which  comes  from  God.  I  have  fallen  into  this 
error,  and  I  confess  your  remark  has  made  a  deep  impression  uix)n  me. 
But  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  whether  to  do  what  God  commands,  not  with 
an  ostentatious  pride,  but  to  obtain  one  day  the  approbation  of  heaven, 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,"  is  not  right,  and  if  this 
motive  is  not  the  one  God  himself  wishes  us  to  have?  ' 

* '  I  answered :  'As  long  as  I,  a  rebellious  soldier,  seek  to  be  governed 
by  the  commands  of  my  king,  for  fear  that  my  revolt  will  conduct  me 
to  death,  or  in  order  that  the  king,  at  last  perceiving  me  worthy,'  may 
give  me  his  favor,  however  modestly  or  secretly  I  carry  out  my  reso- 
lutions and  my  efforts,  I  am  always  acting  for  myself,  and  only  work 
for  my  own  safety.  The  law  which  makes  me  act  is  that  of  constraint 
and  not  that  of  liberty;  still  less  that  of  love;  and  if  I  rise  and  go  for- 
ward, it  is  because  two  swords  drive  me,  namely,  these— fear  of  pain, 
and  hope  of  reward.  * 

"  Reader  1  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  heart  of  man  to  understand  this 
concerning  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Gkxil  We  perceive  it 
clearly  if  an  inferior  seeks  to  gain  the  favor  of  a  superior,  and  we  call 
every  token  of  submission  or  zeal  interested,  when  actuated  by  such  a 
motive.  But  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  sinner  and  the  Eternal  One, 
the  same  motives  change  their  appearance  and  their  name:  and  we  say, 
we  preach  and  we  publish,  '  that  the  man  who  forsakes  his  vices,  because 
he  is  afraid  of  the  last  judgment,  that  he  who  dispenses  his  superfluous 
wealth,  who  gives  himself  to  strict  devotions,  or  who  spends  his  life  in 
penances,  in  order  to  blot  out  his  previous  faults  and  to  gain  heaven» 
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doM  it  for  love  of  God.'  u  if  love  coutd  be  uultcd  to  fear;  as  it  be 
laved  any  ouc  but  himself. 

"The  old  man  felt  tbat  my  answer  con iHiDed  tluE  reproach,  for  bo  sniil 
very  gravely:  'Hir,  if  I  undenttiind  yon  rightly,  you  wish  lo  say  tliat 
if  I  follow  my  religion  in  order  thus  to  gain  llie  approbulioo  of  Gwl,  and 
by  that  liven  Ihe  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  I  have  acted  for  myself  and  uoi 
at  nil  for  Qod :  and,  in  fact.  I  sec  it  is  so.  and  perhaps,  my  works,  when 
depi-Ived  of  all  osicnlation,  have  had  sctretly  this  impure  character,  II 
ia  a  very  serious  thing,  and  1  queEtion  myself  if  a  single  man  exists  who 
ran  Iw  virtuous  otbenvisc  thiiu  by  this  motive — of  inleresl." 

" 'Do  you  not  think,'!  answered,  'that  if  it  please  the  king  to  remit 
my  faults,  by  a  pardon  full  and  complete  I  should  have  (be  certainty 
that  the  law  oiu  no  longer  touch  mei  and  that  from  this  moment  my 
obedience  would  flow  from  quite  a  different  source  from  that  which  pro- 
duced it  before  he  had  granted  mo  mercyJ '  "—pp.  18-31. 

The  tract  is  undoubtedty  right  in  saying  that  oar  good 
deeila  should  be  done  for  God,  propter  J)eum,  as  their  laer 
end,  bnt  its  author  forgets  that  no  act  can  be  done  for  God 
aa  final  cause,  iinlese  it  is  done  from  him  as  first  cause ;  so  no 
act  can  be  done  for  thii  God-man,  our  Lord  and  Savionr. 
nnless  we  are  united  to  him  as  the  first  cause,  or  fountain  of 
life  in  us.  We  cannot  act  for  him  aa  our  end,  unless  we  act 
from  him  as  our  begbining.  To  tell  a  man,  not  regenerat- 
ed, that  bis  acts  are  not  Christian  virtues,  because  not  done 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  talk  without  knowing 
well  what  one  says.  They  are  not  virtues  in  the  supernat- 
ural order,  not  aolely  because  they  are  not  referred  to  him 
as  their  last  end,  but  because  they  do  not  proceed  from  him 
as  their  principle.  Proceeding  only  from  the  principle  of 
natural  life  as  their  terminus  a  quo,  they  cannot  reach  a  su- 
pernatural end  or  terTninus  ad  qu&m.  You  must  elevate 
your  agent  to  the  plane  of  the  supernatural  end,  before  it 
IS  possiliie  for  him  to  act  to  or  for  such  an  end.  Here  is  a 
point  the  Calvinist  overlooks,  or  fails  to  meet,  in  his  d(.>c- 
trine  of  regeneration,  becauae,  according  to  his  doctrine,  the 
grace  tbat  regenerates  does  not  lift  man  out  of  the  order  of 
nature,  and  become  in  him  a  supernatural  principle  of  ac- 
tion ;  it  simply  conveys  to  him  an  assurance  oi  forensic 
pardon,  and  acceptance,  but  leaves  him,  as  to  the  principle 
from  which  he  acts,  a  mere  natural  man  as  he  was  before. 
The  man,  should  he  refer  all  his  acts  to  God,  could  refer 
theiQ  to  him  only  as  the  author  and  end  of  natnre,  and, 
consequently,  would  only  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  without 
performing  any  supcniiitural  or  strictly  Christian  virtue. 
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The  objection  the  tract  makes  to  the  old  man,  then,  caa  be 
got  over  only  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  infused  grace  as 
tne  principle  of  a  new  and  supernatural  life, — a  doctrine  the 
author  of  the  tract  denies. 

The  autlior,  in  consequence  of  his  bad  philosophy,  and 
worse  theology,  can  see  no  virtue  in  acts  done  from  a  hope 
of  reward.  He  does  not  see  that  the  hope  of  reward  in  the 
Christian  is  the  hope  of  possessing  God  as  our  supreme 
good,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  includes  a  love  of  God. 
Acts  done  from  the  simple  hope  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven, 
or  simple  fear  of  the  torments  of  hell,  though  they  dispose 
to  virtue,  are  not  themselves  perfect  Christian  virtues.  But 
to  hope  for  heaven  in  God,  or  to  fear  hell  because  it  is  alien- 
ation from  God,  and  loss  of  God  as  our  supreme  good,  is  a 
hope  or  a  fear  that  has  its  principle  only  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  therefore  is  a  virtue,  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  when  he  says, 
"Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity."  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  Our  author 
cannot,  however,  on  his  doctrine,  regard  hope  as  a  supernat- 
ural or  Christian  virtue,  because  he  recognizes  no  infused 
frace  in  man,  which  is  the  principle  of  supernatural  virtue, 
[ope  with  him  is  simply  the  hope  of  happiness,  and  fear  is 
simply  the  dread  of  pain,  in  which  God,  instead  of  beine^ 
honored,  is  dishonored,  because  he  holds  all  acts  done  out  oi 
grace  are  sins, — a  doctrine  we  certainly  do  not  accept.  But 
suppose  the  man  elevated  by  indwelling  grace  to  the  super- 
natural order,  that  is,  brougnt  into  living  union  with  Christ 
his  head.  Suppose  that  he  hopes  to  possess  him,  to  be  one 
with  him,  because  he  is  his  supreme  good,  and  that  he  fears 
hell  because  hell  is  the  utter  loss  of  that  good,  you  must 
concede  that  both  his  hope  and  his  fear  are  virtuous,  for 
thev  proceed  from  grace,  tne  root  of  charity,  as  their  prin- 
ciple, and,  proceeding  from  it,  necessarily  partake  of  ite  na- 
ture. Hope  loves  and  desires  God,  because  he  is  our  su- 
preme good.  In  it,  we  no  doubt  have  this  much  of  inter- 
estedness,  that  it  is  as  our  good  we  desire  him,  but  we  have 
also  tins  much  of  disinterestedness,  that  in  it  we  desire  our 
good  in  him,  and  in  him  only.  It  is  then  a  virtue,  though 
not  so  high  or  so  perfect  a  virtue  as  charity,  which  loves 
God  because  he  is  not  only  our  supreme  good,  but  because 
he  is  the  supreme  good  in  itself,  i  et  love  itself  is  not  abso- 
lutely disinterested  under  all  its  phases.  Its  real  nature  is 
to  unify,  to  make  one,  the  lover  and  the  beloved.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  lover  would  give  himself  wholly  to  the 
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beloved,  he  would,  on  the  other,  take  the  beloved  wholly  up 
into  hunself.  So  charity  would  give  all  to  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  whollv  possess  him, — have,  so  to  speak, 
all  of  God.  Hence  Goa  gives,  in  the  Incarnation,  all  to 
man  that  can  be  given,  and  in  return  asks  man  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  him. 


IS  IT  HONEST? 


fFrom  the  Catholic  World  for  May,  1868.] 

A  BBiEF  tract,  issued  a  short  time  since  by  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society,  seems  to  have  produced  an  unusual 
commotion  among  our  non-Catholic  brethren,  and  has  called 
forth  reply  after  reply  from  the  sectarian  press  and  pulpit. 
The  tract  is  very  brief,  and  consists  only  of  a  few  pointed 

?ue8tiou8 ;  but  it  has  kindled  a  great  iire,  and  compelled 
^rotestants  to  come  forward  and  attempt  to  defend  their 
honesty,  in  uttering  their  false  charges  and  gross  calumnies 
against  Catholics  and  the  church.  K  has  put  them  on  their 
defence,  made  them  feel  that  they,  not  the  church,  are  now 
on  trial  before  the  public.  This  is  no  little  gain,  and  they 
do  not  have  so  easy  a  time  of  it,  in  defending  their  libels^ 
as  they  had  in  forging  and  uttering  them,  when  Catholics 
had  no  organ  through  which  they  could  speak,  and  were  so 
borne  down  by  pubUc  clamor  that  their  voice  could  not  have 
been  heard  in  denial,  even  if  they  had  raised  it.  Times  have 
changed  since  those  sad  days  when  it  was  only  necessary  to 
vent  a  false  charge  against  the  church,  to  have  it  accredited 
and  insisted  on  by  a  fanatical  multitude  as  undeniable  truth^ 
however  ridiculous  or  absurd  it  might  be. 

Since  our  sectarian  opponents  have  been  put  upon  their 
defence,  we  trust  Catholics  will  keep  them  to  it.  We  have 
acted  on  the  defensive  long  enough,  and  turn  about  is  only 

♦  Sennons  in  answer  to  the  Tract,  Is  it  Honest  f  By  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon. 
lh$  Brooklyn  Times,  March  9th.  17th,  24th,  1868. 
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fair  play.  They  must  now  prove  their  libels,  or  suffer 
judgment  to  so  against  them.  They  feel  that  it  is  so,  and 
they  open  their  defence  resolutely,  with  apparent  confidence 
and  pluck.  They  have  no  lack  of  words  and  show  no  mis- 
giving. This  is  well;  it  is  as  we  would  have  it,  for  we 
wish  them  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and  to  make  the  strongest, 
])olde8t,  and  best  defence  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

In  our  remarks  we  shall  confine  ourselves  principally  to 
the  justification  attempted  by  Mr.  Bacon,  in  his  sermons,  as 
we  find  them  in  the  Brooklyn  Times ;  and  we  must  remind 
liim  in  the  outset  that  the  assumption  with  which  he  com- 
mences— that  the  tract,  in  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  public,  whether  it  is  honest  to  insist  on  certain  charges 
against  the  church  as  true,  when  the  slightest  inquiry  would 
:sfiow  them  to  be  false — makes  an  important  concession,  or 
any  concession  at  all  to  the  Protestant  rule,  is  altogether 
unwarranted.  He  says :  "  This  submitting  of  the  questions 
in  dispute  to  the  public,  man  by  man,  after  the  Protestant, 
the  American  fasliion — concedes  at  the  outset  one  ^reat  and 
most  vital  principle,  to  wit,  that  the  ultimate  appeal  in  ques- 
tions of  personal  belief,  is  to  each  man^s  reason  and  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God."  Quite  a  mistake.  There  is  no  question 
i)f  personal  belief  in  the  case.  The  question  submitted  to  the 
public  by  the  tract  is  not  whetlier  what  the  church  teaches 
nnd  Catholics  believe  is  true  or  fake,  but  whether  it  is  bon- 
iest to  continue  to  accuse  the  church  and  Catholics  of  hold- 
ing and  doing  what  it  is  well  known,  or  may  easily  be 
known,  they  do  not  do,  and  declare  they  do  not  hold  ?  This 
is  the  question,  and  the  only  question,  submitted.  Is  it 
honest  to  continue  repeating,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
yciir,  foul  calumnies  against  your  neighbor,  when  the  proofs 
that  they  are  calumnies  lie  under  your  hand,  and  spread  out 
before  your  eyes  so  plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read? 
We  think  even  the  smallest  measure  of  common  sense  is 
sutficient  to  answer  that  question,  which  is,  on  one  side, 
i^imply  u  question  of  fact,  and  on  the  other,  a  question  of 
very  ordinary  morals.  The  competency  of  reason  to  decide 
far  more  difficult  questions  tlian  that,  no  Catliolic  ever  dis- 
putes. We  think  even  the  reason  of  a  pagan  can  go  as  far 
as  that  '*  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is 
riirht?" 

'*  Hut  this  tract,^'  the  preacher  continues,  ^^  is  a  plain  as- 
R^rtion  that  no  man  ought  blindly  to  accept  the  religious 
opinions  to  which  he  is  bonu  nor  the  instructions  of  his  re- 


gions  teachers ;  but  that  he  is  lioiind,  in  houesty  uud  jiis- 
ce,  to  hear  the  other  side,  aud  decide  between  them  by  his 
Kn  private  jndgmeiit."  If  by  opinions  is  meant  faiUi,  it 
oes  no  such  thing ;  if  by  opiniona  art)  meant  only  opinions, 
;  mar  pa£s,  thon^  tlie  tract  neither  at^uos  nor  touches  the 
HL-stion.  The  Catholic  always  aniiposes  man  is  endowed 
ritli  reason  and  understanding,  ana  that  both  are  active  in 

te  act  of  faith  as  in  an  act  of  science.  There  is  and  can 
no  BQch  l.)iing  as  hlind  faith,  tJiough  blind  prejudices  are 
ot  uncommon.  Men  seek  or  inquire  for  wliat  they  have 
ot,  not  for  wliat  they  have.     They  who  have  the  faith  do 

)t  seek  it,  and  can  examine  what  is  opposed  to  it  only  for 

\e  purpose  of  avoiding  or  refuting  it.     Catholics  have  the 

"  ;li ;  tney  are  in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  have  no  need 
make  for  tliemselves  the  examination  supposed.  Non- 
Hatholics  have  not  the  faith ;  tliey  have  only  opinions,  often 
ery  erroneotiB,  very  absurd,  and  very  hnrtfal  opinions,  and 
hey  are  therefore  bound,  not  by  the  opinions  they  have 
eceived  from  their  religious  teachers,  or  to  which  they 

Te  bom,  but  to  seek  diligently,  with  open  minds  and 
_  en  hearts,  for  the  truth  till  they  find  it.  When  they  find 
£  they  will  not  be  bound  to  seek  it,  bnt  to  adhere  to  it,  and 
©ey  it.  There  is  no  Protestant  teaching  in  this,  and  it  Is 
lotning  "different  from  what  the  church  of  Eome  always 

aches  her  followers." 

The  tract  says :  "  Americans  love  fair  play."  The 
ireacher  says : 

"  I  believe  it  is  no  moro  tban  the  truth.  If  Ibure  la  ooe  tiling  rather 
nn  another  that  AmericBDa  do  tove.  it  ie  this  very  thing — aliBolate 

reedom  and  fuiroesa  ot  religious  discussion.  Carious,  isn't  ii?  Huw 
line  Americana  to  '  love  fair  pla^ '!  Englishmen  seem  lo  have  b,  Bim- 
r  taste.    Catholic  or  Frott^siaul  in  England  can  Gpeak  or  write  hie 

bonghte,  on  eitbor  side,  without  hindmuce  or  coaetralnt.     The  same 

Ung  may  be  reruurkod,  in  a  measure,  in  Northern  Germany.  How  cjiit 
t  ftccoimt  for  it?  What  ia  the  reason,  do  you  suppose,  why  Uiey 
m't '  love  fair  play '  inSpainT  or  in  Austrial  or  in  Mexico?  orinRoLDcT 
lis  injured  innocent  stands  in  New  York,  nt  the  coruera  of  llio  streets, 
oio&niDg  liimsctf  that  he  ia  treated  ' dishoneatly,  and  unjustly.'  bc- 

Miac  the  public  wlil  not  buy  and  read  his  books;  and  all  the  lime.  In 

e  Holy  City  itself— under  the  direct  fatherly  government  of  the  pope 

lubject  Is  not  allowed  to  be  (as  thia  tract  says)  'honest  and  just' 

Bward  Protestant  Christians  by  examining  both  sides,  except  al  the 
ril  of  being  punished  as  for  an  infamous  ciimel  'Americans  love 
It  play-'    Why  do  all  Roman  Catholic  nations  soppreaa  itf  Why  does 
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the  pope  forbid  it  in  hU^  own  dominions?  And  what  reason  have  we  to 
believe  that,  if  these  who  are  clamoring  for  '  fair  play '  should  ever  hold 
the  power  in  this  country,  they  would  put  it  to  any  different  use  here, 
from  that  which  prevails  in  Catholic  countries  generally?" 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  less  love  of  fair  play 
in  Spain,  Mexico,  or  Rome,  than  in  the  United  States, 
England,  or  North-Germany,  in  Catholic  than  in  non-Cath- 
olic coimtries,  only  there  is  more  faith  and  less  need  to  seek 
it,  or  to  examine  both  sides  in  order  to  find  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  though  we  cannot  regard  it  as  any  great  merit, 
Catholics  are  generally  far  more  ready  to  hear  both  sides, 
and  to  read  Protestant  books,  than  Protestants  are  to  read 
Catholic  books.  We  have  never  met  with  intelligent  Cath- 
olics as  ignorant  of  Protestantism  as  we  have  generally 
found  intelligent  Protestants  of  Catholicity.  There  is 
nothing  amon^  Catholics  to  correspond  to  the  blind  preju- 
dice, deplorable  ignorance,  and  narrow-minded  bi^try  of 
sectarians ;  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  even  mese  are 
mellowing  with  time,  losing  many  of  their  old  prejudices, 
and  becoming  more  enlightened  and  less  bigoted  and  intol- 
erant ;  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

"Let  us  understand  in  the  outset,"  says  the  preacher,  "that  the 
charges  against  Catholics  and  the  Catholic  Church  that  are  complained 
of  in  this  tract,  are  conceded  by  the  writer  to  be  of  grave  importance. 
The  prohibiting  of  the  Bible  to  the  people — the  belief  that  priestly  abso- 
lution has  efficacy  of  itself,  and  is  not  merely  conditional  on  the  sincerity 
of  the  sinner's  repentence — the  paying  to  images  of  such  worship  as  the 
heathen  do— all  these  are  declared  by  this  writer  to  be  '  detestable  and 
horrible.'  So  that  if  it  should  appear  that  any  one  of  them  is  proved 
against  Catholics  or  the  Catholic  Church,  the  case  is  closed  against 
them.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  back  and  apologize  for  the  doctrine  or 
palliate  it.  He  has  declared  it  to  be  '  false  doctrine ' — '  detestable  and 
horrible.'" 

What  the  tract  regards  as  important  or  unimportant^  is 
notl.mg  to  the  purpose;  what  the  preacher  must  prove  is, 
that  it  IS  lionest  to  continue  to  repeat  charges  against  Cath- 
olics and  the  Catholic  Church  wnich  have  been  amply  re- 
futed, and  the  refutation  of  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  would  know  the  truth ;  or  at  least  he  must 
sliow  that  the  refutation  is  insufHcient,  and  that  the  charges 
are  not  false,  but  true.  He  will  not  find  us  shrinking  from 
the  truth,  apologizing  for  it,  or  seeking  to  get  behind  it  or 
around  it.     We,  however,  beg  him  to  understand  that  lie  is 
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!  party  ncciiBed,  and  on  trial,  not  we,  and  that  we  art- 
probably  better  judges  on  doubtful  points,  of  wiiat  is  or  ie 
Dot  Catliolic  doctrine  and  practice,  than  lie  or  any  of  hie 
Wethren.  He  will  do  well,  alao,  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the 
-question  raised  by  the  tract  is  not  whether  the  doctrine  of 
tne  church  is  true  or  false,  bat  whether  it  is  honest  to  per- 
^st  in  saying  that  it  is  what  the  church  and  all  Catholics 
■affirm  that  it  is  not.  "What  he  must  prove,  in  order  to  be 
^cqnittcd,  is  that  the  church  and  Catholics  do  bold  what  the 
tract  denies,  and  denies  on  authority,  or  that  there  are  good 
and  enflicient  reasons  for  believing  that  they  do  so  hold. 

1.  The  tract  aake,  "  Is  it  honest  to  say  that  the  Catholic 
Church  prohibits  the  use  of  the  Bible,  when  anybody  who 
«hooses  can  buy  as  many  as  he  likes  at  any  Catholic  book- 
store, and  can  see  ou  tiie  page  of  any  one  of  them  the  ap- 
probation of  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the 
pope  at  their  head,  encouraging  Catholics  to  read  the  Bible, 
in  thesoworda,' The  faithful  should  be  excited  to  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and  tJiat  not  only  for  the  Catholics 
«f  the  United  States,  but  also  for  those  of  the  whole  world." 
Mr.  Bacon  does  not  meet  directly  the  facts  alleged  by  the 
tract, nor  piead  truth  in  justilication  of  the  libel;  but  under- 
takes to  snow  that  even  if  false,  yet  Protestants  may  be  per- 
sonally honest  in  uttering  it ;  and  he  adduces  various  cir- 
icumstaucea  which  he  thmks  may  very  innocently  induce 
Protestants  to  suppose  that  the  church  does  pronibit  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  We  have  not  the  patience  to  take  up  in 
-detail  all  the  circumstances  alleged,  and  refute  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  them ;  most  of  them  are  mere  inventions, 
perversions  of  the  truth,  misanprehensions  of  the  facts  in 
tlie  ease,  and  none,  nor  all  of  tliem  together,  justify  the  in- 
ference, in  face  of  what  the  tract  alleges,  that  the  church 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  easy  for  any  one 
who  honestly  seeks  the  truth  to  know  that  thev  do  not. 

The  facts  alleged  by  the  tract  are  accessible  to  all  who 
wish  to  know  thum.  He  who  makes  a  false  charge  through 
ignorance,  when  he  can  with  ordinary  prudence  Ttnow  that 
it  is  false,  is  not  excusable ;  and  it  is  not  surely  in  those 
who  claim  to  be  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  to  at- 
tempt to  defend  their  honesty  at  the  expense  of  their  intel- 
ligence. They  are  the  last  people  in  the  world,  if  we  take 
them  at  their  estimate  of  themselves,  to  be  permitted  to 
plead  invincible  ignorance. 

The  Newark  Eoeniwj  Journal  is  bolder  and  more  direct 
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than  Mr.  Bacon.  It  asserts  that'the  church  actually  forbids 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  boldly  challenges  the 
fact  alleged  by  the  tract.  It  says :  "  On  the  very,  page  from 
wluQh  are  taken  the  words,  *  The  faithful  should  be  excited 
to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  are  Quoted,  it  is  also  said,  *  To 
guard  against  error  it  was  judgea  necessary  to  forbid  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  languages^  without 
the   advice   and   permission   of  the   pastors   and  spiritual 

fuides  whom  God  has  appointed  to  govern  his  church.' 
low  then  can  it  be  false  to  say  that  the  church  prohibits 
the  Use  of  the  Jloly  Scriptures  i "  Simply  becau^  to  forbid 
the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  not  to  prohibit  its  tise.  The  faSth- 
fol,  for  the  promotion  of  faitli  and  piety,  are  excited  to 
read  the  Scriptures;  but  to  guard  against  error  or  the 
abuse  of  the  sacred  writings,  those  who  wotild  wrest  them 
to  their  own  destruction  are  forbidden  to  read  them-in  the 
vulgar  languages,  except  under  the  direction  of  their 
spintual  guides.  A  prudent  and  loving  father  forbids  his 
cliild,  who  has  a  morbid  appetite  or  a  sickly  constitution,  to 
eat  of  a  certain  kind  of  food  except  under  the  direction  of 
the  family  physician,  lest  the  child  should  be  injured  by  it; 
can  you  therefore  say  that  he  prohibits  the  Tise  of  that  Kind 
of  food  ?  Certainly  not.  All  you  can  say  is,  that  while  he 
concedes  the  use,  he  takes  precautions  against  the  abuse, 
which  is  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  any  thing  asserted  by 
the  tract. 

Mr.  Bacon,  referring  to  reported  cases  of  the  confiscation 
of  Bibles,  circulated  by  the  Bible  Society,  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  laity,  says  the  French  Bible  confiscated  was  the  Cath- 
olic version  of  De  Sacy ;  that  the  Polish  Bible  circulated  by 
the  Bible  Society  was,  word  for  word,  the  copy  of  the  ver- 
sion published  two  centuries  before,  and  approved  by  two 
popes ;  the  Italian  Bible,  for  reading  whicn  the  godly  fam- 
ily Madiai  were  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  was  the  Cath- 
olic version  [not  so]  of  Martini,  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
published  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  Pope  Pius 
V  I.  Suppose  this  correct,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  church 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  is  very  good 

{)roof  to  the  contrary.  These  versions  were  made  and  pub- 
ished  for  the  people,  and  would  have  been  neither  made 
nor  published  if  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  was  forbidden. 
And  how  can  you  say  that  popes  proliibit  what  you  show 
they  approved  and  sanctioned  i  There  was  a  Grerman  Bible 
before  Luther,  and  our  Douay  Bible  was  published  before 
the  version  of  Iving  James. 


But  I  am  not  williDg,"  contirmes  the  preaolier,  "  that 
lis  effrontery  [what  effrontery '(]  of  thia  question  should  be 
t  go  even  with  this  answer."  We  can  easily  believe  it. 
I  am  ready  to  call  witneesee."  Well,  dear  doctor,  vonv 
lituceses ;  we  are  ready  to  hear  their  testimouy.  "  Who 
irer  heard  of  a  Catholic  Bible  Society  multiplying  copies 
if  the  Bible ! "  Nobody  that  we  know  oi.  But  how  long 
B  it  since  Protestants  had  a  Bible  Society  ?  Prior  to  that, 
Kd  they  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  "  Popes 
lave  fulminated  their  bulls  against  Bible  Societies,  denonnc- 
ng  them  as  an  invention  of  the  devil."  Not  unlikely; 
rtit  it  is  one  thing  to  denoutice  Bible  Societies,  and  another 
O  prohibit  the  use  or  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Your  wit- 
esses,  Rev.  sir,  do  not  testify  to  the  point.  Besides,  all  the 
lote,  or  pretended  facts,  you  bring  forward  are  too  recent 
your  purpofie.  The  accusation  tliat  tlie  church  prohibits 
use  of  tlje  Scriptures  was  made  by  Protestants  long  be- 
i  any  of  them  are  even  said  to  have  occurred,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  originated  in  tliem.  Jixpost  facto 
eanses  are  not  admitted  in  Catholic  philosophy.  The  charge 
^ught  against  the  church  betrays  no  little  folly  and  m- 

Kititnde.  If  the  churcb  had  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
riptures,  how  could  the  reformers  have  got  a  copy  of 
hern  %  They  certainly  purloined  them  from  her,  and  could 
ive  got  them  from  no  other  source. 

The  preacher  concludes  iiis  first  sermoil  by  saying :  "  I 
n  glad  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  understood  on  botli 
iee  that,  if  the  Roman  Church  ia  to  commend  itself  to  the 
^erican  people,  it  must  begin  by  repudiating,  hs  horrible 
id  detestable,  the  teaching  and  practice  for  three  hundred 
mrs  of  the  church."  What  has  for  three  hundred  years 
ben  falsely  alleged  by  her  enemies  to  be  her  teaching  and 
-■actiee,  agreed ;  but  what  has  really  been  her  teaeliing  and 
iractice,  denied.  "Let  it  but  make  good  this  new  claim, 
id  we  thank  God  for  the  new  reformation,  and  welcome 
to  the  platform  of  Protestantism."  There  is  no  n&w  claim 
I  tJie.  case ;  what  the  tract  aaeerts  has  always  been  the  def- 
ine and  practice  of  the  church ;  she  has  always  encouraged 
lie  use  and  opposed  the  abuse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  the  preacher  should  desire  a  new  reformation  can  be 
ily  understood,  for  the  old  has  well-nigh  run  out;  that 
will  ever  be  able  to  welcome  the  church  to  the  platform 
Protestantiein  is,  however,  not  likely ;  for  she  is  not 
fond  of  standing  on  platforms,  and  prefers  to  remain  seated 
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on  the  rock.  The  reverend  gentleman  may  be  shocked  to 
hear  it ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  the  Bible  and 
reason  are  not  special  Protestant  possessions ;  they  were  ours 
a^es  before  Protestantism  was  bom,  and  will  be  ours  ages 
after  Protestantism  is  dead  and  forgotten. 

2.  In  his  second  sermon — in  a  note  to  which  he  corrects 
his  assertion  that  it  was  the  Catholic  version  of  Martini,  and 
states  that  it  was  tlie  Protestant  version  of  Diodati,  that 
was  used  by  the  godly  family  of  the  Madiai — the  preacher 
confines  his  efforts  to  questions  raised  by  the  tract  with 
regard  to  the  worship  of  images  and  pictures,  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints.     The  tract  asks : 

*'  Is  it  honest  to  aectise  Catholics  of  paying  worship  to  images  or  pictures 
as  the  heatTien  do — when  any  Catholic  indignantly  repudiates  any  idea 
of  the  kind,  and  when  the  Council  of  Trent  distinctly  declares  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  them  to  be,  '  that  there  is  no 
divinity  or  virtue  in  them  which  should  appear  to  claim  the  tribute  of 
one's  veneration ;'  but  that  all  the  honor  which  is  paid  to  them  shall  be 
referred  to  the  originals  whom  they  are  designed  to  represent?  "  (Sess. 
25.) 

"The answer  to  this  question,"  the  preacher  says,  *'  is  to  be  found  by 
asking  two  others:  1.  What  sort  of  honors  do  the  heathen  pay  to  im- 
ages ?  2.  What  sort  of  honors  do  Roman  Catholics  pay  to  them  ? 
When  we  have  got  answers  to  these  two,  we  can  compare  them,  and  shall 
be  able  to  say  whether  they  are  the  same." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  neither  of  these  questions 
need  be  asked ;  for  so  far  as  pertinent,  both  are  answered  in 
the  tract  itself.  The  accusation  against  Catholics  which 
the  tract  implies  cannot  be  honestly  made,  is  that  we  pay 
divine  worship  to  images  and  pictures,  as  the  heathen  do ; 
what  the  tract  then  denies  is  that  Catholics  pay  dvvine  wor- 
ship to  images  and  pictures;  and  what  it  asserts  is,  that  the 
heathen  do  pay  them  divine  worship ;  but  this  assertion  is 
simply  illus^tive,  and  should  it  be  lound  inexact,  it  would 
not  affect  the  formal  denial  that  the  worship  Catholics  pay 
them  is  divine.  As  to  what  sort  of  worship  Catholics  do 
render  to  images  and  pictures,  the  answer  in  the  tract  is  ex- 
plicit, that  it  IS  a  "  certain  tri])ute  of  veneration  paid  them 
in  honor  of  their  original.  The  worship  is  not  divine  wor- 
ship, and  the  honor  paid  is  not  paid  to  them  for  any  virtue 
in  them,  but  is  referred  solely  to  their  originals."  The  cat- 
echism  puts  this  clearly  enough.  "  Q.  And  is  it  dUovyable 
to  luynor  relics^  crucifixes^  a/nd  holy  pictures  t      A.  Yes ; 
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pirith  an  inferior  aud  relative  honor,  as  they  relate  to  Oliriat 
md  his  saints,  and  are  the  memorials  of  them.  Q.  May 
<e  then  pray  to  relics  and  images  f  A.  No ;  h_y  no  means, 
Eor  they  have  no  life  or  sense  to  hear  or  lieip  us," 

The  preacher  labors  to  show  that  this  inferior  and  rela- 
tiTe  honor  is  precisely  what  the  heathen  pay  to  the  images 
^f  their  gods ;  but  this,  if  true,  would  not  prove  that  we 
I,  but  that  tlie  heathen  do  not,  pay  divine  honors  to  im- 
He  cites  various  authorities,  Christian  and  heathen, 

Iirove  that  it  is  not  the  brass  and  gold  and  silver,  when 
lioned  into  a  statue,  that  the  heathen  worship,  but  that 
pirough  the  statue  or  image  they  worship  the  invisible 
lods ;  that  is,  they  worship  the  image  as  the  visible  repre- 
pentation  of  the  invisible  divinity.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in 
bme  respects,  the  actual  fact ;  nobody  pretends  that  they 
P'orship  precisely  the  material  statue,  but  the  numeu  or 
kJ,  the  prayers,  invocations,  incantations,  and  the  other 
ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  the  statue  by  the  priests 
compelled  to  enter  the  statue  and  take  np  his  abode  in  it. 
Bnt  to  this  image,  which  for  them  contame  the  god,  the 
heathen  offer  sacrilices  and  other  acts  of  worship  which  are 
4Jne  to  God  alone,  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  typo  copied,  per- 
verted, corrupted,  and  travestied  in  heathen  worship  is  the 
Catholic  type:  as  all  heathenism  is  a  corniption,  perversion, 
or  travesty  of  tlie  true  religion,  or  as  Protestantism  is  a 
corruption,  perversion,  or  travesty  of  tlie  Catholic  Church, 
The  heathen  images  and  pictures  represent  no  absent 
reality,  and  are  not  memorials  of  an  absent  truth,  like  our 
sacrea  images  and  pictures;  and  the  heathen,  then,  can 
honor  only  the  material  substance  or  the  supposed  indwel- 
ling nunien  or  dtemon.  The  gods  they  are  supposed  to 
hring  nigh,  represent,  or  render  visible,  are  either  purely 
imaginary,  or  evil  spirits ;  hence  the  Scripture  telk  us  that 
fall  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  devils.'  And  tinally,  to 
ftiese  idols,  which  are  nothing  but  wood  and  stone,  brass 
Bid  silver,  or  gold,  which  represent,  if  any  thing,  deuions 
pr  derils,  the  heathen  pay  divine  honors;  while  we  simply 
tonor  and  respect  images  and  pictures  of  our  Lord  and  his 
''jite  for  the  sake  of  the  originals,  or  the  worth  to  which 
Biey  are  related.  Here  is  a  diifereace  which  we  should 
rnppose  even  our  Protestant  doctor  capable  of  perceiving 
ind  recognizing. 
The  preacher  forgets  thnt  what  is  denied  by  the  tract  is, 
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that  we  pay  dimne  honors  to  sacred  images  and  pictnresr 
and  cites  ample  authority  to  prove  tnat  we  do  not  pay 
divine  honors  to  tliem  or  through  them.  We  oflEer  them  no 
sacrifices,  and  we  offer  them  no  prayers  or  praises,  even  a& 
symbols  or  as  memorials  of  a  worth  they  represent.  They 
are  never  the  media  through  which  we  honor  that  worth ; 
but  we  honor  them  for  the  sake  of  the  worth  to  which  they 
are  related,  as  the  pious  son  honors  the  picture  of  hi& 
mother,  the  patriot  the  picture  of  the  father  of  his  country, 
or  the  lover  the  portrait  of  his  mistress.  The  respect  we 
pay  them  springs  from  one  of  the  deepest  and  purest  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  can  be  condemned  only  by 
those  who  hold  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  nature,  and 
condemn  as  evil  and  only  evil  whatever  is  natural. 

The  minister  thinks  that,  even  should  enlightened  and 
intelligent  Catholics  understand  the  question  as  explained 
by  the  catechism  and  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  yet 
ignorant  Catholics  may  not ;  and  with  them  the  honors  paid 
to  images  and  pictures  actually  degenerate  into  idolatry. 
He  asks : 

"  But  how  in  this  respect  do  the  people  of  modem  Italy  differ  from 
those  of  ancient  and  heathen  Italy  ?  Do  the  practices  of  the  people 
there  correspond  to  the  doctrines  of  the  theologians,  or  have  they,  as  of 
old  time,  '  bettered  the  instruction  ? '  Do  they  pay  no  special  venera- 
tion, as  if  there  were  some  special  virtue  in  the  image  itself,  to  those 
images  that  arc  reputed  to  bleed  or  sweat,  or  to  the  pictures  that  wink  T 
If  it  was  only  as  a  guide  of  the  thoughts  toward  the  person  represented 
that  the  image  or  picture  served,  then  one  image  would  serve  as  well  as 
another,  except  that  those  in  which  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  artist  had 
most  excelled  to  represent  in  touching  and  vivid  portraiture  the  object  of 
the  worship,  might  be  preferred  above  ruder  and  coarser  works.  But 
as  I  have  passed  from  church  to  church  in  those  lands  in  which  the 
Roman  system  has  had  unlimited  opportunity  to  work  itself  out  into 
practice,  and  have  'beheld  the  devotions'  of  the  people,  I  have  seen 
certain  statues  frequented  by  a  multitude  of  worshippers,  and  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  afar,  who  had  come  to  bow  down  before  them,  and  hung 
with  miriads  of  votive  offerings — waxen  effigies  of  arms  and  legs  and 
other  members  that  had  been  healed  in  consequence  of  prayers  to  that 
particular  image.  And  one  fact,  which  I  did  not  then  appreciate  the 
bearing  of,  was  constantly  observed  by  myself  and  my  companion^ 
that  these  objects  of  special  worship  and  veneration  were  never  works  of 
superior  art,  but  commonly  rude,  and  sometimes  even  grotesque.  The 
inexpressibly  beautiful  and  touching  statue  by  Bernini,  of  tiie  Virgin 
holding  upon  her  knees  the  body  of  the  dead  Jesus,  is  in  the  crypt  of 


t.Pclcr'a,  iLnil  ndmiring  critica  go  down  to  stuily  il  b;  torchlight.  But 
K  iniHge  which  Is  adored  is  a  grimy  brouze  idol  above  it  in  tlie  nave  of 
t.  Ptiier'a,  wbicli  is  so  venerated  as  the  statue  of  Uiitt  apostte  tliat  the 
)e£  of  the  extended  foot  have  been  actunlly  kissed  away  by  tbe  adora- 
onsof  the  faithful." 

It  ia  very  evident  that  the  preaclier,  whatever  opportuni- 
ven  lie  may  have  liad,  knows  very  little  of  the  Catholic  peo- 
ili!  ill  jienernl,  or  of  the  Italian  people  in  particular,  ana  hie 
lueesea  wonW  deserve  more  respect  if  made  in  relation  to 
lis  own  people.  Protestants  have  no  distinctive  worship 
rhicii  can  be  offered  to  God  alone,  and  are  therefore  very 
loor  judges  of  what  they  may  see  going  on  before  their  eyes 
Diong  a  Catholic  people.  The  chiircTi  is  responsible  only 
for  the  faith  she  teaches  and  the  practices  she  enjoiua,  ap- 
iroves,  or  permits.  If  the  people  depart  from  this  faith 
od  abuse  these  practices  in  their  practical  devotion,  the 
anlt,  since  she  taCes  away  no  one's  freedom,  ia  theirs,  nut 
lers.  The  worship  that  Catholics  render  to  God,  the  lion- 
>r  they  pay  to  the  saints,  atid  tlie  respect  they  entertain  for 
^^cred  images,  dilTers  not,  aa  all  worship  with  Protestants 
inst,  simply  as  more  or  leas,  but  in  kind,  and  not  even  a 
i'rotestant  community  can  be  found  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be 
■  le  to  distinguish  between  an  image  or  a  picture  and  tlie 
nt  or  person  intended  to  be  represented  oy  it.  For  the 
nany  years  we  lived  as  a  Protestant  we  never  met  any  one 
>f  our  brethren  who  mistook  hia  mother's  portrait  for  his 
viother  herself,  or  the  statue  of  a  distinguished  statesman 
for  the  statesman  himself.  Who  ever  mistakes  tlie  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  Washington  iu  Union  Square  for 
Gcoi^  Washington  on  horseback,  or  confounds  Andrew 
Jackson  himself  with  Mills's  ugly  equestrian  statue  of  him 
in  one  of  the  squares  of  Wafihington  J  Who  could  mis- 
take the  bronze  horse  on  which  the  image  of  tlie  old  gen- 
eral is  placed,  and  which  you  fear  every  moment  ia  going 
to  tilt  over  backward,  for  a  real  horse  (  Well,  my  dear 
doctor,  however  ignorant  these  Italian  people  may  be  whom 
you  see  kneeling  before  an  image  or  a  picture  of  tne  Madon- 
na, they  know  more  of  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  more  of 
God,  and  of  man's  duties  and  i-elations  to  him,  more  of  his 
proper  worship,  than  the  most  enlightened  non-Catbolic 
<'ommnnity  tliat  exists  or  ever  existed  on  the  earth.  They 
may  not  know  as  much  of  error  against  faith  and  piety,  of 
false  theories  and  crude  speculations  as  non-Catholics ;  but 
Ilitty  know  more  of  Christianity,  more  of  what  Christianity 
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Ideally  is,  what  it  teaclies,  and  what  it  exacts  of  the  f aithful^ 
than  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  your  sectarian  minis- 
ters,  not  even  excepting  yourself. 

With  regard  to  bleeding,  sweating,  or  winking  pictures,  if 
you  find  people  believing  in  them,  you  will  never  find 
among  Catholics  any  who  believe  that  they  bleed,  sweat,  or 
wink  by  any  virtue  that  is  in  the  picture  itself;  but  that 
the  phenomenon  is  a  miracle,  which  God  works  by  the  saint 
pictured.  You  may  doubt  the  miracle,  but  not  reasonably^ 
unless  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  in  the  case  is  insuf- 
ficient. Whoever  believes  in  God  believes  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  miracles,  and  there  is  nothing  more  miraculous  in  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  winking,  sweating,  or  bleeding, 
than  there  was  in  Balaam's  ass  speaking  and  rebuking  liis 
master.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact.  If  the  proois  are 
conclusive,  the  fact  is  to  be  believed ;  if  insufScient,  no  one 
is  bound  to  believe  it. 

If  you  find  the  people  flocking  to  a  particular  image  or 
picture  and  bringing  to  it  their  votive  onerings,  it  certainly 
IS  not,  as  the  preacher  takes  notice,  on  account  of  its  ment 
as  a  work  of  art ;  for  the  Italian  people,  with  all  their  love 
and  exquisite  taste  for  art,  do  not,  like  so  manv  non-Catho- 
lics, confound  artistic  culture  with  religious  culture ;  nor  is 
it  because  they  hold  that  there  is  any  hidden  virtue  in  that 
particular  image   or  picture  itself,   but  because  the  saint 
whose  it  is,  has  or  is  believed   to   have  specially  favored 
those  who  have  invoked  him  before  it.     They  may  or  may 
not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  but  the  principle,  on  which 
rests  the  special  devotion  to  our  Lady  or  a  saint  before  a  par- 
ticular shrine  is  a  correct  one ;  and  there  is  in  the  practice  no 
special  honor  to  the  image  or  picture  for  its  own  sake,  and 
consequently  nothing  necessarily  superstitious  or  idolatrous. 
Even  if,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  the  statue  of  St 
Peter  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  which  the  preacher  calls  a 
"  grimy  bronze  idol,"  was  originally,  as  he  tells  us  some  say 
it  was,  a  stiitue  of  Jupiter,  the  honor  paid  to  it  by  the 
faithful  would  not  be  paid  to  Jupiter,  while  intended  to  be 
paid  to  St.  Peter.     But  the  toes  of  the  image  have  been 
worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  the  worshippers;  and  do  not 
these  kisses  prove  that  Catholics  adore  the  image?     The 
heathen  adore  their  gods  by  kissing  the  feet  of  their  statues ; 
and  when  Catholics  kiss  the  feet  of  the  images  of  their 
saints,  how  can  it  be  said  that  they  do  not  worship  or  adore 
images  as  the  heathen  do  ?    The  heathen  use  incense  in  the 
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.woreliip  of  idols;  Mosos  prescribea  incense,  and  the  Jews 
itlfie  It  m  tlieir  woi^sliip  of  tlie  true  God ;  therefore  the  Jews 
are  idolaters !  The  preacher  forgets  that  what  tiie  tract  de- 
clares to  be  dishonest  is  the  accusation  that  Catholics  pay 
di/oine  worship,  that  is,  the  worship  due  to  God  atone,  to 
ima^B  and  pictures,  a&  the  heathen  do.  To  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  Etatue  of  St.  Peter,  from  love  and  devotion  to  the  saint 
himself,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  on  whom  our  Ix>rd 
founded  his  church,  is  not  to  pay  divine  worship  to  the  im- 
a^  nor  even  to  Peter  himself.  "Were  we  so  liappy  as  to 
find  ourselves  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
we  should  kueel  before  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  kiss  its 
feet,  running  the  risk  of  its  having  been  once  a  statue  of 
Jupiter,  and  we  shonhi  do  it  as  a  proper  method  of  express- 
ing our  love  and  veneration  for  the  great  apostle,  and  as 
simply  and  innocently  as  the  mother  kisses  the  carefully 
preserved  portrait  of  her  l>eloved  son  slain  in  battle  for  hia 
faith  or  his  country.  As  to  using  the  forms  used  by  the 
heathen  to  express  affection  or  devotion,  if  proper  in  tliem- 
. Selves,  we  have  as  little  scruple  as  we  have  in  using  the 
language  which  nnr  ancestors  used  in  the  worship  of  Wo- 
den or  Thor,  in  our  prayers  and  praises  U)  the  one  ever-liv- 
ing and  true  God. 

li.  The  sermon  next  takes  up  the  false  accusation  that 
Ctttholicspay  divine  worship  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Bainte.     The  tract  asks : 

:  H0KB8T  to  aceuM  Catholiet  of  priUing  the  Bltmed  Virgin  or  the 
tainta  in  Iht  plau  of  Ood  or  t/ie  Lard  Jemi*  Chri»t—yi\iaa  the  Council  of 
Treal  declares  that  it  is  Bimply  uspful  lo  nak  their  intorecssion  in  order 
to  oblJUn  favor  Crom  Ood,  through  his  Son.  Jeaua  Cliriat  our  Lord,  who 
alone  is  our  S»viour  and  ISwieemer — 

When  '  askin);  their  prajers  and  influence  wilh  God,'  Is  esactlj  of 
siune  nature  b«  when  Christians  ask  the  pious  prayers  of  one  an- 
other T  " 

The  preacher  says,  "At  the  outset  lei  me  remark,  that  the 
question  what  Roman  Catliolics  do  is  not  conclusively  an- 
ewered  by  quoting  what  the  Council  of  Trent  declares." 
This  Bupposea  that  the  same  mle  must  bo  applied  to  (catho- 
lics, who  have  an  authoritative  church,  that  is  applicable  to 
noil-Catholics,  who  have  none,  or  to  people  among  whom 
every  one  believes  according  to  his  own  private  judgment, 
and  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  But  this  is  not  per- 
missible. Our  faith  is  taught  and  defined  by  authority,  and 
to  know  what  we  as  Catholics  believe  or  do,  you  must  be 
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certain  what  the  church  authoritatively  teaches  or  prescribes. 
We  cannot  go  contrary  to  that  and  be  Catholics.  No  doubt 
Catholics  may  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  dis- 
obey her  precepts ;  but  when  they  obstinately  persist  in  do- 
ing so,  they  cease  to  be  Catholics  in  faith  and  practice,  and 
their  belief  or  their  practice  is  of  no  account  in  judging 
what  is  or  is  not  Catholic  doctrine  or  practice.  They  who 
believe  or  do  any  thing  contrary  to  what  is  declared  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  are  pro  tanto  non-Catholics.  To  know 
what  is  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  practice,  you  have  only 
to  consult  the  standards  of  the  Catholic  Church — ^not  every 
individual  Catholic,  as  you  must  every  individual  Protes- 
tant when  you  wish  to  ascertain  what  is  Protestant  opinion 
and  practice.  Our  standards  speak  for  themselves ;  and  in 
determining  what  Catholicity  enjoins  or  allows,  you  must 
consult  them,  and  them  only. 

Mr.  Bacon  and  his  brethren  have  as  free  access  to  our 
standards  as  we  ourselves  have,  and  they  must  remain  under 
the  charge  of  dishonestly  misrepresenting  us,  or  prove  by 
our  standards  that  the  church  offers  or  authorizes  or  does 
not  forbid  her  children  from  offering  divine  worship  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Their  surmises,  tneir  conjectures,  their 
inferences  from  what  they  see  among  Cathoncs,  but  do  not 
understand,  must, be  thrown  out  as  inadmissible  testimony. 
There  are  the  standards :  if  they  sustain  you,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  you  are  convicted,  and  judgment  must  go  against  you. 
This  is  tlie  case  presented  oy  the  tract,  and  which  Mr. 
Bacon  and  his  friends  are  to  meet  fairly  and  squarely. 

Now,  the  tract  shows  from  tlie  standards,  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  is  plenary  authority  in  the  case,  that  the 
accusation  against  Catnolics  of  "putting  the  Blessed  Virgin 
or  the  saints  in  the  place  of  God  or  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
is  an  accusation  so  manifestly  untrue  that  no  one  can  hon- 
estly make  it.  Here  also  is  the  catechism,  which  the  church 
teaclies  all  her  children.  "^. — Does  ikis  commandment 
[tlie  first]  forbid  all  honor  and  veneraiion  of  saints  and 
cungeU?  A. — No ;  we  are  to  honor  them  as  God's  special 
friends  and  servants,  but  not  with  the  honor  that  belongs  to 
God."  The  Council  of  Trent  declares  that  "  it  is  good  and 
useful  to  ask  the  saints  who  reign  together  with  Christ  in 
heaven,  to  pray  for  us,"  "  or  to  ask  favors  for  us  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour." 
We  ask  the  saints  in  heaven,  as  we  ask  our  friends  on  earth, 
to  pray  for  us.     Here  is  the  whole  principle  of  the  case. 


le  Cuimcil  of  Trent,  Sess.  22,  e.  3,  defines  tliat,  "  though 
tho  cliurelt  is  accB^tojiicd  to  celebrate  RiaGses  iii  honor  of 
the  saintG,  yet  she  teaches  they  are  never  to  be  offered  to 
■them,  .bnt  to  God  alone."  JVoti  tamen  iUis  sacrificiiim 
t^erri  dooet,  aed  Dm  soli,  qui  Ulos  coronavit.  Now,  witJi 
Catholics  the  distinctively  divine  worship, the  supreme  wor- 
aliip  due  to  God  alone,  and  which  it  would  he  idolatry  to 
offer  to  any  other,  is  sacrifice,  the  highest  possible  sac- 
Tilice,  the  sacriiice  of  the  mass,  which  our  prieeta  offer 
every  day  on  tlie  altar ;  the  one  unhioody  sacritice  which 
was  offered  in  a  bloody  manner  on  Calvary.  This  is 
offered  to  God  alone;  all  else  that  is  offered  to  God  in 
worship,  prayer,  praise,  love,  veneration,  may,  in  kind 
ftt  least,  be  offered  to  men.  W©  honor  the  chief  magis- 
trate, whetlier  called  king  or  emperor,  president  or  gov- 
ernor ;  we  honor  thf  prelates  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  placed  over  us  in  the  chiircli ;  we  pray  to  or  petition 
nilei-s  and  men  in  autliority;  we  chant  the  praises  of  the 
«^at  and  the  heroic;  we  love  our  country,  our  family,  and 
friends ;  we  venerate  the  wise  and  the  good,  who,  in  services 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  morals,  and  religion,  prove  themselves 
godlike.  That  Protestants,  who  have  no  sacrifice,  no  priest, 
oo  altar,  no  victim,  should  mistake  the  nature  of  our  cultvx 
sanctorum,  is  not  surprising,  for  they  have  nothing  in  kind 
to  offer  God  that  we  do  not  offer  to  the  saints,  especially  ti- 
the queen  of  siints,  the  blessed  mother  of  God.  But  this  ib 
their  fault,  not  oure  ;  for  it  is  easy  for  theiu  to  know— for 
our  standards  tell  them  so — that  we  as  Catholics  place  the 
supreme  act  of  worship  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  hold- 
ing that  only  God  is  an  adequate  offering  to  God,  and  that 
tlie  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  never  offered  to  the  saints  or  to 
any  but  God  atone.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
our  cultue  aandorum  aud  that  with  which  men  like  Mr, 
Sacon,  of  Brooklyn,  seek  to  identify  it.  The  heathen  of- 
fered sacrifices,  the  highest  form  of  worship  they  had,  to 
their  idols,  their  demigods  and  heroes  ;  we  offer  the  highest 
■worship  which  we  have — and  we  have  it  only  through  God's 
!*oodnesB — to  the  one,  living,  true  God  only.  This  proves 
that  the  accusation  against  Oatholics  of  putting  the  Blessed 
^Tirein  and  the  saints,  as  objects  of  worship,  in  the  place  of 
Go^  is  a  false  accusation,  so  well  known  or  so  easily  icnown 
'to  be  false,  that  no  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  honestly 
lanake  it. 

But  the  preacher  supposes  that  CathoUcs,  in  other  respects, 
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ut  them  in  the  place  of  God.  This  is  impossible.  Catlio- 
ics  hold  that  the  saints,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  their 
head,  are  men  and  women — creatures  whom  God  has  made, 
has  redeemed  with  his  own  blood,  and  has  elevated,  sanc- 
tified, and  glorified  by  his  grace,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
identify  them  with  him  or  substitute  them  for  him.  We 
liold  that  Mary  is  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  that  he  is  her 
Lord  as  well  as  ours,  and  that  it  is  through  his  merits  alone, 
applied  beforehand,  that  she  was  conceived  without  original 
stain ;  and  can  anybody,  so  believing,  mistake  her  for  her 
Son,  in  any  respect  put  her  in  his  place,  or  assign  to  her  his 
mediatorial  work  ?  The  very  fears  expressed  oy  our  Prot- 
estant friends  that  we  do  or  are  liable  to  do  so,  prove  tliat 
even  they  are  able  to  discriminate  between  her  and  her  Son ; 
why  not  then  we  ? 

The  reverend  gentleman  continues : 

"4.  We  are  invited  to  several  inquiries.  First:  Is  it  true  that  the  pray- 
ers that  arc  offered  by  Roman  Catholics  to  departed  saints,  and  espec- 
ially to  that  holy  woman  whom  we  with  them  in  all  generations  unite  to 
call  the  blessed,  are  only  of  such  a  nature  as  we  might  offer  to  a  fellow- 
Christian  here  upon  the  earth  in  soliciting  his  prayers  in  our  behalf? 
Secondly:  Are  these  supplications  only  for  favor  and  influence,  or  are 
they  for  the  direct  gift  of  blessing  and  salvation?  Do  they  put  Mary 
into  the  place  of  Christ,  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  mak- 
ing of  the  All-Merciful  Saviour  who  inviteth  all  to  come  lu^to  him,  an 
inaccessible  object  of  dread  and  teiTor,  whom  we  dare  not  approach  ex- 
cept through  the  mediation  of  Mary?  Do  they  ascribe  to  her  the  glory 
due  to  Christ,  the  only  name  given  under  heaven  amon^  men  whereby 
we  may  be  saved?  Do  they  profess  faith  in  her  alone  for  salvation?  Do 
they  put  the  saints  in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  supplicating  from 
them  directly  the  divine  gift  of  holiness  and  the  renewal  of  the  sinful 
heart?" 

We  have  answered  these  questions  by  anticipation.  It  is 
probable  that  Catholics  believe  somewhat  more  distinctly 
and  more  firmly  in  ''  the  one  mediator  of  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,"  than  do  the  sects,  and  are  less  likely  to 
forget  it,  seeing  that  all  their  practical  devotions,  public  and 
private,  the  great  honors  given  to  Mary  and  the  saints  are 
founded  on  it  and  tend  directly  to  keep  us  from  forgetting 
it.  Catholics  do  not  pray  to  Mary  because  they  regard  the 
all-merciful  Saviour  as  inaccessible,  or  as  an  object  of  dread 
and  torror ;  nor  because  she  comes  in  between  them  and 
him,  represents  him,  or  enables  them  to  approach  him 
through  her,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  not  un- 
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freiiiiently  directly  beseech  him  to  graut  timt  slie  and  otJier 
eainti^  may  pray  for  ne.  We  honor  lier  oe  the  mother  of 
God  in  hie  human  natm^.  We  pray  to  her  to  pray  to  him 
fur  tie,  not  only  because  she  is  onr  mother  as  well  as  hiB,  but 
because  she  is  dear  to  her  Son  our  Lord,  and  he  delights  to 
honor  her  by  granting  her  requests.  For  a  like  i-easou  we 
invoke  the  saints,  that  is,  ask  thera  to  pray  for  ua.  We 
innst  then  be  more  ignorant  and  stupid  tliau  even  our  sec- 
tarian ministers  believe  us,  if,  in  praying  to  thera  bccaiise  as 
his  friends  they  are  dear  to  him,  we  substitute  them  for  him 
from  whom  what  we  seek  can  alone  come.  If  we  believo 
they  themselves  give  it,  why  do  we  ask  them  to  pray  him 
to  grant  it!  Cannot  om-  acute  and  ingeuione  doctor  see  that 
the  invocation  of  saints  renders  the  error  he  supposes  Cath- 
olics fall  into  utterly  impossible  in  the  case  of  tlie  most 
ignorant  Catholic,  and  that  it  tends  to  fix  the  mind  and 
the  heart  directly  on  the  fact  that  every  good  an<I  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above  and  eometn  down  from  the 
F atlier  of  liglits  't  Can  lie  not  see  that  the  intercession  we 
invoke  ia  a  clear  confession  of  the  truth  he  thinks  it  ob- 
scures or  obliterates  ?  If  wu  think  the  good  comes  from 
them,  why  do  we  ask  tliem  to  intercede  with  Christ  to  be- 
stow it  i     Wliy  not  ask  it  of  tfiem  V 

But  ia  it  true,  as  the  tract  affirms,  that  we  ask  nothing  of 
Mary  and  the  saints  in  heaven  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
Bsk  of  our  fellow-Christian  ?  This  is  not  precisely  what  the 
tract  asserts.  It  asserts  that  asking  theu-  prayers  and  in- 
fluence is  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  the  same  in 
principle,  with  what  Christians  do  when  they  ask  the  pious 
prayere  of  one  anotiier.     To  this  the  preacher  replies  : 

■'  I  hold  here  a  volume  of  800  pages,  almost  overy  one  of  whicli  con- 
tuna  an  aoBiver  lo  these  question b,  eo  far  as  I  honestly  read  it,  in  tbo 
offinnative.  Il  i.i  TUt  Olmie*  of  Mary,  by  St.  Alponaus  I<iguuri,  np- 
prtived  by  John,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  I  scarcely  know  where  to 
begin  quoting,  or  to  cease. 

"  'O  Mary,  sweet  refuge  of  miserable  dnnera,  aseist  me  with  thy 
mercy.  Keep  far  from  me  my  infernal  enemies,  and  eome  thyielf  to 
my  eternal  Judge.'  'All  the  mercies  ever 
rUirougbMary.'  'Mary  is  called  the  gale 
enter  heaven  if  he  does  not  pass  through 
'As  we  have  access  to  the  eternal  Father 
3  we   have   access   to  Jesus  GhriBt   only 


take  my  soul  and  giresent  it  tt 
bestowed  upon  men  have  com 
Of  heaven,  because  no  one  cai 
Hary,  who  is  the  door  of  it.' 
DDly  throuftb  Jesus  Christ,  . 
through  Mary.' 
"  '  Mary  is  the  peacemaker  between  s 


md  God.'     'My  Mother 
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Mary,  to  thy  hands  I  commit  the  cause  of  my  eternal  salvation.  To 
thee  I  consign  my  soul;  it  was  lost,  but  thou  must  save  it.'  *  Thou  art 
the  advocate,  the  mediatrix  of  reconciliation,  the  only  hope,  and  the 
most  secure  refuge  of  sinners.'  *  I  place  in  thee  all  my  hopes  of  salva- 
tion.' '  She  is  the  advocate  of  the  world  and  the  true  mediatrix  between 
God  and  man.'  '  Blessed  is  he  who  clings  with  love  and  confidence  to 
those  two  anchors  of  salvation,  Jesus  and  Mary.  '  Deliver  me  from  the 
burden  of  my  sins;  dispel  the  darkness  of  my  mind;  banish  earthly  af- 
fections from  my  heart.'     '  O  Lady,  change  us  from  sinners  to  saints.* " 

Tastes  differ,  and  not  every  Catholic  would  employ  every 
expression  used  by  St.  Alphonsus  in  his  Glories  of  Mary ; 
but  none  of  these  expressions  convey  to  the  Catholic  mind 
what  they  do  to  the  Protestant  mind ;  for  Catholics  have  a 
key  to  their  meaning  in  their  faith  in  the  incarnation.  The 
strongest  of  them  is  justified  by  the  relation  of  Marv  to  that 
great  mystery  in  which  centres  and  from  which  radiates  the 
whole  of  Christianity.  From  her  was  taken  that  flesh,  that 
human  nature,  in  which  God  redeems  and  saves  us ;  and 
being  taken  from  her,  she  has  a  relation  to  God,  our  Saviour, 
and  consequently  to  our  redemption  and  salvation,  which  no 
other  woman,  no  other  creature,  has  or  can  have.  This 
relation  explains  the  passages  in  the  Litany  of  our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  and  those  passages  of  St  Alphonsus  and  other 
Catholic  writers  which  assert  that  all  mercies  and  graces 
come  from  God  through  her.  They  all  come  from  God  in 
his  human  nature ;  and  as  that  nature  was  taken  from  her, 
they  must  in  some  sense  come  through  her.  They  come 
through  her,  because  they  come  from  God  as  bom  of  her. 
They  also  come  through  her,  because  God,  her  divine  Son, 
who  gives  them,  loves  her  as  his  mother,  and  delij^hts  to 
honor  her  with  the  highest  honor  a  creature  can  receive ;  lie 
therefore  confers  the  favors  mortals  pray  for  only  through 
her  intercession.  But  as  all  the  special  honor  done  to  her 
is  done  only  in  consequence  of  her  relation  as  his  mother, 
the  higher  we  carry  that  honor  the  more  clear,  distinct,  and 
energetic  our  conviction  of  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  and 
the  more  impossible  it  must  be  for  us  to  put  her  in  the  place 
of  the  incarnate  Word,  or  to  substitute  her  for  her  Son,  who 
is  the  one  mediator  of  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
To  do  so  would  be  not  only  to  rob  him  of  his  glory,  but  to 
deny  her  title  to  that  very  honor  given  to  her  as  the  mother 
of  God.  Catholics  are  not  capable  of  any  thing  so  illogical 
and  absurd. 

The  key  to   the   other  expressions  objected   to  in   St. 
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AIplionanB  is  in  tliis  same  relation  to  the  incarnation  and  the 
ccinfidence  of  tlie  saint  in  tlie  power  and  etficaey  of  Mary's 
prayers  or  intercession  for  ns  with  lier  divine  Son.  He 
confides  to  Muy,  leaves  in  her  hands  the  cause  of  hie 
et«rnareaIv'ation,  as  the  client  contides  his  cause  to  hisadvo- 
cate  or  counsel.  "  My  soul,"  he  says,  "was  lost,  but  tlion 
must  save  it" — by  thy  intei-cession  with  thy  Son,  who  will 
deny  thee  nothing  thou  dost  ask,  because  tfiou  canst  never 
auk  but  what  lie  iifepires  thee  to  ask,  and  what  ig  agreeable 
to  his  will,  and  lie  delights  to  honor  thee  before  lieaven  and 
eartli  by  granting  thy  regueets.  In  the  same  wav  nnder- 
Btand  the  expreseions,  "the  advocate,"  "the  mediatrix  of 
reconciliation,"  and  all  the  rest.  The  term  mediatrix  is  not 
the  best  possible,  becanse  it  is  liable  to  mislead  not  a  Oath- 
olie,  but  a  non-Catliolic,  who  "oeUeves  little  in  tlie  incarna- 
tion, and  refufles  to  interpret  the  language  of  Catholics  by 
the  official  teadiing  of  their  church.  The  Catholic  always 
knows  in  what  sense  it  is  said,  and  for  him  the  explanations 
aru  never  necessary;  still  less  are  they  necessary  for  hira 
who  sees  and  knows  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 
licfore  they  are  even  formed.  It  is  the  duty  of  non-Catholics 
to  consult  the  standards  of  the  church  and  to  explain  what 
seems  to  them  difficnlt  or  inexact  in  the  warm  ana  energetic 
expressions  of  Catholic  love  and  devotion  by  them ;  and  it 
is  not  honest  to  found  a  charge  against  Catholics  on  such 
expressions  witliout  having  done  so.  The  preacher  eon- 
tinnea : 

■"  Is  rr  HONEST  In  accuse  Catholics  of  putlitig  the  Blessed  Virgin  ur 
the  winta  in  Ilie  pince  of  Owi  or  of  tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  You  liave  the 
answer.  You  know  the  place  which  Qod  clnima  for  himself,  the  '  honor 
which  He  will  not  give  to  aoolher.'  You  have  heard  from  the  very 
words  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselvea  the  place  to  which  tliej  exalt 
the  spirits  of  depnrted  men  and  women. " 

Yes,  you  have  the  answer  such  as  your  minister  gives ; 
and  we  have  shown  that  his  answer  misinterprets  facts 
which  he  does  not  understand;  that  it  refuses  to  interpret 
them  by  the  key  furnished  in  the  official  teaching  of  the 
church ;  that  it  contradicts  iteeli,  and  proves,  if  any  thing, 
I  the  falsity  of  the  very  charge  it  undertakes  to  establish,  and 
I  therefore  clears  neither  him  nor  you,  if  you  accept  it,  from 
the  charge  of  dishonestly  bringing  false  accusations  against 
[  the  dinreh  of  God. 

iESrtoatiifrtlhatlhe  (kil/wiie  OAutvh  granti  any  iadulgenea 
oominittiii — when  an  'indulgence,'  according  to  hor  uui- 
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versally  received  doctrine,  was  never  dreamed  of  by  Catholics  to  imply, 
in  any  case  whatever,  any  permission  to  commit  the  least  sin ;  and  when 
an  indulgence  has  no  application  whatever  to  sin  until  after  sin  has  been 
repented  of  and  pardoned?  '* 

The  preacher  has  the  air  of  conceding  that  this  charge  is 
unfounded,  and  says,  "  If  it  is  made,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  sustained  ;  yet  he  maintains  that  indulgences  really  remit 
the  punishment  due  to  sins  committed  after  the  indulgence 
has  been  bought  and  paid  for ;  for  they  are  alleged  to  pre- 
serve the  recipient  in  grace  till  death,  in  spite  of  subsequent 
sins."  And  he  cites  the  case  of  Tetzel,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  proof.  He  adduces  what  purports  to  be  a  form 
of  absolution  published  by  Tetzel,  and  oflfered  for  sale  in  the 
market-places  of  Germany.  The  form  of  absolution  alleged 
is  manifestly  a  forgery,  and  a  very  stupid  forgery  ;  and  oe- 
sides,  absolution  and  indulgences  are  very  diflferent  things, 
and  the  indulgence  affects  only  a  certain  temporary  punish- 
ment that  remains  to  be  expiated  after  the  absolution  is 
given  or  the  eternal  guilt  is  pardoned,  and  is  rather  a  com- 
mutation than  a  remission  of  even  that  temporary  punish- 
ment, which,  if  not  commuted  or  borne  here,  must  be 
expiated  hereafter  in  purgatory.  There  is  no  form  of 
indulgence ;  there  are  conditums  of  gaining  an  inaulgence  ; 
but  there  is  no  certificate  given  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
obtained  it.  If  we  have  sincerely  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  pope,  we  gain  it ;  but  whether  we 
have  gained  it  neither  we  nor  the  clmrch  can  know  in  this 
life  without  a  special  revelation.  Every  Catholic  knows  that 
to  offer  money  for  it  would  argue  a  disposition  on  his  part 
that  would  render  it  impossible,  while  he  retained  that  dis- 
l)Osition,  to  gain  an  indulgence.  No  one  can  gain  an  indul- 
gence while  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  hence  indulgences  are  not 
at  any  price  profitable  things  to  purchase.  That  Tetzel 
exaggerated  the  virtue  of  indulgences  was  asserted  by 
Luther  and  his  friends  ;  but  that  he  offered  them  for  sale  in 
the  market-places,  was  never,  we  believe,  even  pretended 
until  after  nis  death — was  and  never  has  been  proved. 
Luther  and  his  friends  complained  that  he  was  causing  a 
scandal,  and  procured  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  a  con- 
vent of  his  order,  where  he  died  two  years  after,  without 
the  matter,  owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  times,  even  under- 
going a  judicial  investigation.  As  for  Luther's  own  testi- 
mony, in  a  case  touching  his  hatred  against  Rome,  it  is  of  no 
account. 
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The  only  sense,"  eon linues  the  preacher,  "in  which   the   Romiin 
urch  has  ever  sold  licenses  for  crime,  hus  been  In  this,  of  nunouncing 
America,  in  Ihia  century)  a  tariff  of  cosh-prices  at  which  (with 
COQirition)  all  evil  conseqiiencea  of  certain  alns,  whether  in  this  world 
or  tlie  world  to  come,  would  be  cancelled.    The  price-current  in  Ger- 
many in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  ranged  as  follows:  for  polygamy,  six 
diicntH;  for  SBcrilpge  and  perjury,  nine  ducata;  for  murder,  eight  ducats. 
In  Switzerland,  nt  the  same  period,  the  price  was  for  infanticide,  four 
for  parricide  or  fraiidde.  one  ducat." 
This  seems  to  us  qnite  enoagh.     The  Catholic  will  per 
ve  that  onr  learned  friend  is  not  very  well  posted  on 
Catholic    matters.     He   evidently   confounds    sacramental 
a1)sulution  with  indulgences,  and  indulgences  with  the  dia- 
inaations  which  the  churcli  grante  in  particular  eaues,  not 
am  the  law  of  God,  nor  the  law  of  nature,  but  from  her 
iwn  ccde^astical  law ;  and  suppesea  that  the  fees  paid  to  the 
Jhaiicery  for  the  uecefisary  legal  docuinentB  in  the  variouB 
'causes  that  come  beforo  it,  are  the  fees  paid  by  the  faithful 
for  indulgences  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins.*'   ,A  man  wlio 
speaks  ofinatterB  of  wliich  he  knows  nothing  is  liable  to 
.say  some  very  absurd  things.     Nevertheless,  the  preacher 
■fl  expressly,  and  we  doubt  not  means  to  concede  the  point 
lade  by  the  tract,  that  indulgences  are  not  licenses  to  com- 
lit  sin,  but  he  has  lab()red  to  make  his  concession  as  little 
to  his  Protestant  brethren  ae  possible.     Still  he 
mccdes  it.     "  I  think,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  that  the  author 
if  this  tnict  is  right  in  claiming  that  it  is  not  Just  to  assert 
■iat  the  Catholic  Church  grants  imy  indulgence  or  permis- 
ion  to  commit  sin."     No,  she  does  no  siieh  thing,  she  only 
intimates  beforehand  her  willingness,  if  such  and  sucli 
are  committed,  to  make  it  all  right  with  the  male- 
factor Ijoth  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  for  peni- 
tence— and  CASH."     He  wlio  sltould  otier  cash  to  pay  for 
sibsolntion  would  receive  for  answer,  '•  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee  I'' 

"  la  IT  HONEST  la  repent  imey  and  oner  again  t/iat  CalhnUet  pa]/  Ihe 
U  to  parilon  ttieir  liiu — such  a  thing  U  unheard  of  anywiiere  in  Ihe 
c  ('liurch — when  any  transaction  of  the  kind  U  stlKmHlized  lui  a 
jievouB  Bin,  and  ranked  along  with  murder,  adultery,  blasphemy,  etc.. 
a  every  catechism  and  work  on  (.'alholic  Ihoologyf " 


•For  a  full  prootof  the  forgery  of  the  above  Msaage  in  the  book  called 
^a^Jmok  of  the  Bmnan  Chaneer}/,  tee  Bishop  England's  Letters  to  Dr. 
■,  Works  of  Bishop  England,  vol.  ill.  p.  13. 


The  preacher  tLiiiks  it  is  very  honest,  heranse,  if  ihe 
chni'ch  prohibits  and  pimiahes  it  as  Himoiij,  it  is  very  evident 
that  itEometimeshappeiiE.  If  the  oHeace  had  iiever  been 
committed,  the  chnrch  would  never  have  had  occasic 
legislate  on  the  matter.  It  wan  argned  that  for  a  long  time 
the  crime  of  parricide  was  unknown  at  Konie,  becanse  there 
was  no  law  prohibiting  and  punishing  it.  This  is  his 
answer,  and  a  proof,  we  suppose,  of  his  candor  of  which  ho 
l>oa6te,  of  hia  readiness  to  die  rather  than  knowingly  repeat 
a  false  charge  against  the  church  1  The  real  accusation 
against  the  clinrch,  which  the  tract  denies  can  be  honestly 
made,  is  that  Catholics  are  required  to  pay,  or  that  the  prie«t 
can  lawfully  exact  pay,  for  the  pardon  or  absolution  he  pro- 
nounces in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  It.  does  not  neces- 
sarily deny  that  the  thing  may  sometimes  be  done,  but,  if 
60,  it  is  unlawful,  is  a  sin,  and  ranked  along  with  murder, 
adultery,  &c.  The  sin  of  simony,  in  one  form  or  another,  liaa 
in  the  history  of  the  church  often  been  committed,  and  those 
who  committed  it  are,  in  general,  favorites  with  Protestant 
historians,  who  seldom  fail  to  brand  as  haughty  tyrants  and 
spiritual  despots  the  nobleand  virtuous  pojies  who  struggled 
energetically  against  it,  and  did  their  best  to  correct  or 
guard  against  the  evil.  But  honest  men  will  not  hold  the 
church  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  unprincipled  men, 
which  she  prohibitsaudexerts  all  the  power  of  her  discipline 
to  prevent  and  punish.  The  case  is  too  plain  to  need  argn- 
ment.  Penance,  the  church  teaches,  is  a  sacrament,  of  winch 
absolution  is  a  part,  and  to  sell  any  saci'ament  or  part  thereof 
is  simony,  a  gnevous  sin  ;  and  thoueh  there  is  no  sin  that 
may  not  have  been  committed,  yet  the  fact  of  a  priest,  how- 
ever  depraved,  demanding  pay  for  sacramental  pardon  or 
absolution  is  not  known  to  have  ever  occurred.  Tliw  chnrch 
prohibits  it,  indeed,  bat  only  in  prohibiting  simony,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  she  has  ever  passed  any  special  law 
against  this  particular  species  of  simony ;  and  therefore  the 
argument  of  the  preacher  falls  to  the  gronnd,  and  for  aught 
he  shows,  it  is  true  to  the  letter  that  the  thing  is  unheard 
of. 

7.  "iBlTSOSKaTlopeiiulinmi/iriffaatOaAoliabdiiiTxtJuUthtirtiMart 
forgineti  merdy  by  the  amfetaion  afthemto  the  prUit,  without  a  tnMt 
for  iJiem,  or  a  trua  parpou  to  quit  lAtm — when  every  child  finds  the  con- 
trarf  distinctly  and  clearly  etaled  iu  the  catecbUni,  which  he  u  obllgvxl 
lo  learn  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  tiiLcmmeatsT  Any  honeu 
can  verify  lliis  ataieitient  by  examhiing  any  Catliotic  cateeliiBin." 
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"  XiilTiing."  says  the  preacher,  "conid  be  more  eoiicliisive 
ui  this  logic,  it  we  could  eonstantlir  presume  that  the  be- 
f  and  practice  of  the  people  always  coincide  exactly  witli 
»  teaching  of  the  catechism,"  R  tlie  coincidenee  weiv 
rfect,  there  would  be  no  eins  to  confess,  no  need  of  the 
tcrament  of  penance,  and  no  qnestion  as  to  the  condition 
If  ghostly  absolution  or  uardon  could  ever  be  raised,  itut 
B  Uie  preaclier  finds  notiiing  to  object  to  under  this  head  in 
he  teaching  or  official  practice  of  wie  chareh,  we  must  pre- 
wnmo  that  he  finds  the  logic  of  the  tract,  whatever  may  be 
the  deceptionB,  if  any,  practised  upon  the  priest,  is  quite 
conclusive,  and  he  certainly  concedes  qnite  enough  to  diow 
that  the  accusation  against  the  church  which  the  tract  repels, 
<aimot  be  honestly  repeated.  We  would  remind  the  preacher 
that  no  one  is  forced  against  his  will  to  go  to  confession,  and 
the  very  fact  of  one's  going  is  presumptive  proof  of  sincere 
sorrow  for  his  sine,  ancT  a  resolution,  weaker  or  stronger,  God 
helping  hira,  to  forsake  them.  Why  should  he  seek  to  de- 
ceive tne  priest,  when  he  knows  that  if  he  seeks  to  do  so. 
he  w(mld  not  only  receive  no  benefit  from  the  absolution, 
■but  would  commit  the  grievous  sin  of  sacrilege  by  profaning 
Wie  Biicrament  i 

^  "  Is  IT  HOKBST  to  nay  UaU  CaCAoUct  believe  that  man,  try  his  ourapotnei; 
^tanfoTiiite  *iii— wheu  llie  priest  is  regai'ded  by  the  Catholic  Church  only 
BA  the  aguiit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  CbHat,  acliog  by  the  power  dett^ted  to 
bim,  occordini;  lo  these  words,  '  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  Ihey  arc 
forgiven  them,  and  whose  jjiaa  you  ehall  retain,  they  ore  ret^nedT'  &i. 
»An«.23," 

Wt  Tile  preacher  has  offered  no  reply,  or,  if  he  has,  we  have 
Kverh>OKed  it,  to  this  grave  accusation ;  perhaps  he  has  none 
^0  make.  The  jonrnsils,  however,  attempt  a  reply,  tiie  pur- 
jMjrt  of  which  is,  that,  though  the  tract  states  truly  the 
official  teaching  of  the  church,  yet  Catholics  practically  lie- 
lieve,  as  every  one  knows  wlio  has  had  intercourse  witli 
""  n,  that  it  is  the  priest,  not  God,  whothey  believe  pardons 
This,  too,  is  in  substance  the  reply  of  Mr.  Bacon 
■oughoul.  The  tract  states  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
wrrectly  on  all  the  points  made,  but  then  that,  it  is  pre- 
tended, \»  not  the  dfictrine  of  the  Catholic  people,  the  prac- 
tical doctrine  of  Catholics,  and  gives  no  clue  to  the  practical 
workings  of  the  Roman  system — a  clear  confession  that  they 
really  have  nothing  lo  object  to  in  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice,  though  they  have  much  to  object  to  in  what  is  ^<^ 
tloctrine  or  teaching  or  practice  of  the  church.     The  reason 
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of  this,  we  suppoee,  is,  tliat  they  have  no  conception  of  the 
church.  Now,  we  think  it  is  very  likely  that  there  Me 
many  Oatholics  who  c^unot  define  very  scholastically  the 
tiistinetion  l>etween  efficient  cause  and  ioBtrumental  i 
medial  cause  ;  but  put  the  'question  to  the  most  ig;nora 
Catholic  you  can  find.  "  Do  you  Iwlieve  the  priest  as  a  m 
in  confession  pardons  yonr  sins  ? "  aa  soon  as  lie  gets  hold  O^ 
what  you  are  driving  at,  he  will  answer :  "  No  ;  lie  pardontil 
or  ahsolvee  them  as  a  priest."  This  answer  means  that  the  I 
priest  does  not  absolve  by  a  virtne  in  him  as  a  man.  but  by  ' 
virtue  of  his  priestly  office,  to  which  he  is  appointed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  that  is,  as  the  minister,  or  as  the  tract  says,  the 
agent  of  oitr  Lord  Jesas  Christ.  All  Catholics  nnhappily 
do  not  conform  tlieir  life  to  their  faith;  but  you  will  find 
that  the  faith  of  the  people  is  that  of  the  church,  that  which 
the  church  officitdly  teadies ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  the 
distinction  which  non-Catholic  ministers  and  journals,  trj', 
as  their  last  resort  in  self-v indication,  to  make  betn-u>n 
Catholicity  in  the  formularies  of  the  church  and  the  Cathi>- 
licity  that  works  practically  in  tlie  faith  and  lives  of  the 
Oatliolie  people,  whether  learned  or  unlearned.  All  this 
talk  about  the  practical  workings  of  the  system  is  mooneliine, 
at  least  outside  of  the  record,  to  which  no  Catholic  is  bound 
to  reply.  We  are  required  to  believe  and  defend  only 
what  tlie  church  teaches  and  requires  of  her  children. 

8.  The  tract  concludes  with  uie  question, 

"  Is  IT  HOmtsT  to  mate  (Aam  and  mang  ot\«r  timSar  ehar^et  againifM 
Oatholia — wben  Ui«f  detrat  and  abhor  sadt  falae  doctrinea  more  ll 
those  do  who  make  Uiem.  ftnd  mske  ihem  too,  without  ever  having  tt 
m  Calbnlic  book,  or  taken  anv  booest  means  o(  avcertainmg  (be  doctrii 
which  the  Catholic  Church  really  leacheaf    AuBicANa  Loira  Pai 
Put," 

In  spite  of  all  that  sectarian  preaehers  and  joDroals  c 

eay,   the    nnprejndiced    and    faii^minded    American   w 

answer,  to  eacli  question  the  tract  puts,  No !  it  is  not  honee 

but  gravoly  dishonest ;  for  every  one  is  bound  to  jndgi 

CatholicB  by  tlie  standarda  of  the  church,  open  to  all  lu 

world.     And  these  maoifestlv  disprove  the  accusations.       _ 

We  have  attempti-d  no  de/ence  in  this  article  of  our  holy 

'  nliftion  haelf.     We  htT«  only  attempted  to  show  our  FVol- 

,  Mtant  aomaan  that  their  effwts  to  prove  themselves  honest, 

in  tbeir  fake  ehar^  i^ainst  the  church  and  her  faitliful  ■ 
\  «liildrea,  are  nnsawenfal.    Tlwy  have  not  sncceaBfollv  \m 
Y  ptaebsd  the  tnot  in  a  single  iusuncf.  nor  vindicated  tnei 
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fielvcB  from  a  Bingle  one  of  its  charges ;  nor  can  they  do  it. 
Many  things  may  be  said  against  the  immaculate  sponse  of 
Christ ;  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  may  call  her 
black,  may  rail  against  her,  and  call  her  all  manner  of  hard 
names; but  she  stands  ever  in  her  loveliness,  all  pure,  and 
dear  to  her  Lord,  who  loves  her,  and  gave  his  life  for  her, 
and  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  one  of  ner  loving  children, 
and  all  the  dearer  from  the  loul  aspersions  cast  upon  her 
by  the  ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  the  malicious. 

We  have  not  taken  much  notice  of  the  professions  of  can- 
dor and  independence  of  the  preacher ;  for  we  have  never 
much  esteemed  professions  which  are  contradicted  by  deeds  ; 
nor  are  we  easily  won  by  fine  things  said  of  individual 
Catholics  by  one  who  in  the  same  breath  calumniates  the 
holy  Catholic  Church.  Few  sermons  have  we  read  that  show 
a  more  decided  hostility  to  our  religion  than  these  of  the 
Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  of  Brooklyn,  which  are  unredeemed 
from  their  low  sectarian  character  by  any  depth  of  learning, 
-extent  of  historical  research,  force  oi  logic,  richness  of 
imagination,  flow  of  eloquence,  or  sparkle  of  wit.  We  have 
found  them  veiy  commonplace  and  dull  ;  we  have  found  it 
a  dull  affair  to  read  and  reply  to  them ;  and  we  fear  that 
our  readers  will  find  our  reply  itself  ve^  dull,  for  dulness 
is  contagioua. 
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[From  the  Ave  Maria  for  1866-7.] 

It  has  been  fashionable  for  some  time,  not  only  with 
the  declared  enemies,  but  even  with  some  who  profess  to  be 
the  warm  friends  of  religion,  to  treat  it  and  reason  as  if  they 
were  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  in  fact  as  mu- 
tually antagonistic.  It  is  assumed  that  reason  can  exist  and 
operate  in  full  freedom  and  strength  without  pious  or  relig- 
ious affection,  and  that  pious  or  religious  affection  in  no 
sense  dei)ends  on  reason  or  intelligence.  But  there  is  no 
reason  without  religion,  and  no  religion  without  reason,  as 
it  will  be  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  show. 

Knowledge  without  religion  is  satanic,  and  worse  than 
worthless  to  its  possessor,  lor  it  is  not  a  rational  knowledge 
directed  to  the  true  end  of  man ;  and  religion  without  knowl- 
edge is  a  blind  sentiment  losing  itself  m  idolatry,  supersti- 
tion, or  a  savage  and  destructive  fanaticism.  Beason  is  es- 
sential to  man^  nature,  that  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  lower  creation,  and  renders  him  kindred  with  the  angels^ 
and,  in  some  sense,  with  God  himself.  It  is  the  faculty  of 
apprehending  and  acting  voluntarily  from  the  principle  of 
our  existence,  and  of  apprehending  and  acting  (or— propter 
— the  end  for  which  we  exist  There  is  and  can  be  no  hu- 
man act  that  is  a  perfectly  irrational  act.  Piety  or  religion 
without  reason  or  the  rational  activity  of  the  soul  is  not,  as 
say  the  theologians,  acttcs  humcmtca,  and  must  be  either 
wholly  extraneous  to  man,  or  mere  sensitive  affection,  what 
(,^atholics  call  sensible  devotion,  and  what  has  in  itself  no 
moral  character,  and  is  neither  praiseworthy  nor  blame- 
worthy. 

Herein  lies  the  great  mistake  of  the  Evangelical  or  Metho- 
distical  sects.  They  divorce  piety  or  religion  from  reason,, 
and  therefore  from  all  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries  and  dogmas,  or  from  faith  as  an  intellectual 
act.  They  reduce  faith  itself  to  a  mere  sentiment,  and  while 
inveterate  dogmatists  in  their  way,  hold  that  nothing  is  nec- 
essary to  salvation  but  the  sensible  affection  or  emotion.  You 
cannot  reason  with  them,  for  they  set  reason  aside  as  having 


;hing  to  do  witli  religion-     To  vour  most  reasonable  oI> 

ttions  they  have  a  prompt  and  decisive  answer:  "I  feel 

■re,"  laying  a  hand  over  the  heart,  "  and  am  sure."   But 

may  draw  a  false  inference  from  your  feelings  and  thua 

de  or  deceive  yoiii-self.     "  I  feel  it  here,  and  am  sure." 

cannot  reason  against  feeling,  and  have  nothing  to  do 

It  to  make  a  low  bow  and  be  silent.     They  do  not  seem  to 

aware  that  it  is  by  the  activity  of  the  rational  soul  that 

ley  can  be  conscious  of  their  own  sensible  affection,  or  are 

i  to  say,  "I  feel,  and  am  sure."     They  resolve,  bo  far  as 

man  Ir  concerned,  all  devotion  into  sensible  devotion,  and 

.n  regard  all   prayers  made  when  the  soal  suffers  from 

idilies.  or  wbieli  are  not  accompanied  by  ceitain  sensible  " 

eotnessos  and  freedom,  as  offensive  or.  at  least,  not  accopt- 

■    to  God. 

bis  comes  not  solely  from  a  bad  psychology,  but  cliiefly 
iTn  a  bad  theology.  They  do  not,  all  of  them  at  least,  do 
not  accept  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  deoi-etum  hmTihile,  hs 
Calvin  himself  says,  of  election  and  reprobation,  but  they 
all  proceed  in  their  theology  on  the  assumption  that  original 
flio  means  the  total  corruption  and  moral  impotence  of  oor 
Aatnre,  so  tliat  our  nature  has  not  been  siinply  averted  from 
food  and  inclined  to  sin,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches,  but 
^Ehat  it  has  itself  become  sin  and  loatlisome  to  God,  and  in- 
capable of  thinking  a  good  thought  or  jierforming  a  good 
deed.  Tliia  corruption  extends  to  the  reason  and  will,  and 
they  correct  the  apostle  who  says,  "in  me,"  that  is,  "in my 
^esh,"  and  say  that,  "  in  me,"  that  is,  in  my  reason  and  will, 
'"there  dwelleth  no  good  thing.''  Hence,  naturally,  prior  to 
inversion  the/ think  and  will  only  evil,  and  after  convei-- 
ion  it  is  not  tney  that  think  and  will  good,  but  the  grace 
that  is  in  them.  Ilence  they  hold  that  whatever  in  them  is 
Dot  false  or  evil  is  placed  there  by  sovereign  grace,  without 
their  active  concurrence,  and  therefore  the  sensible  affection 
which  they  call  religion  or  piety  is  produced  in  them  by 

frace  without  any  activity  of  their  own  i-eason  and  will, 
aith  with  them  is  not  an  intellectual  act, — not  elicitable, 
indeed,  without  the  grace  of  faith  illustrating  the  nnder- 
inding  and  converting  the  will  towards  God,  yet  elicitable 
ns,  80  as  to  be  really  and  truly  our  act— but  is  a  simple 
ling  of  confidence  that  God  has  for  Christ's  sake  forgiven 
our  sins,  and  translated  ns  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
ito  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.  Hence  with  them  relig- 
is  not  something  done,  but  something  nndersone  by  ut-. 
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lis  is  indicated  by  tlie  question  they  ask  :  "  Have  yoa  esptf  " 
rienced  religion  j " 

The  Protestant  reformere  generally  manifest  the  greatest 
dietmet  of  reason,  and  Luther  treats  it  with  great  indiguity 
and  coarse  invective.     All  non-rationalistic  Frotestanta  re-  \ 
gard  reason  as  a  false  and  deceptive  ligLt  that  leads  to  be- 1 
wilder  and  dazitles  to  blind.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  euppoaa  I 
that  the  central  principle  of  Protestantism  is  private  jn<^J 
ment.     This  is  not  and  never  was  the  Protestant  principm.  I 
Its  central  principle  was  and  is  the  total  depi-avity  of  bamaa  I 
nature,  or  the  absolute  moral  and  spiritual  inability  or  nullity  I 
of  man  since  Adam's  prevarication.    This  is  the  central  prin-l 
ciple  of  its  whole  system,  from  which  radiate  all  its  so-called  .1 
"doctrines  of  grace,"  or  "the  great  doctrines  of  the  refomia-l 
tion."   The  Bible,  interpreted  by  human  reason,  public  or  pri-1 
vate,  was  never  a  Protestant  doctrine  or  a  Protestant  mle  of  I 
faith,  and  they  who  combat  that  rule,  thinking  thereby  to  r»-« 
fute  Protestantism,  its  principle,  are  simply  beating  the  air.  I 
The  charge  brought  against  us  by  Protestants  was  and  is  thaf  I 
we  are  Pelagians  or  semi-Pelagians,  and  tend  to  ratioualifiiii  ;,■ 
that  ia,  we  hold  that  there  is  some  good  and  some  moral  abiliqTn 
leftinman.  and  that  reason  and  will  are  active  in  jnstitication, 
not  purely  passive.    True,  we  hold  that  without  grace  we  can 
do  notliing,  not  even  make  the  first  motion;  btit,  then,  we  hold 
that  we  ourselves  must  actively  concur  with  grace,  and  that 
by  grace  we  can  concur  with  grace,  and  so  work  out  our  ow~ 
salvation.     On  this  point  the  reformation  joined  issue  y 
the  church,  maintamed,  in  opposition  to  her,  the  absolutd 
impotence  of  nature,  expressed  in  their  doctrine  of  justifica 
tion  without  works,  that  is,  without  human  activity,  by  f  ' ' 
alone,  or  in  that  of  justification  by  imputation. 

That  modem  rationalism  holds  from  the  reformation  ii 
no  doubt,  true,  but  from  it«  practice  in  rejecting  the  autJioi 
ity  of  the  church,  not  from  any  doctrine  or  prmciple  it  ai 
serted.     Its  principle  was  total  depravity  by  the  fau,  and  \i 
rule  of  faith  was  the  Bible,  or  certain  portions  of  the  Biblt, 
interpreted  by  grace,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  the  iTt-M 
dividual  believer.     Rationalism  is  a  one-sided  and  baetardfl 
development  of  Protestantism,  and  loses  grace  altc^tber.n 
The  legitimate  developments  of  Protestantism  are  Quakoi 
ism  and  Methodism,  or  Evangelicalism.    Quakerism  coi 
Bists  in  asserting  the  universality  of  the  inner  light,  and  11 
sufficiency  witiiont  the   written    word,   or  that  the  Hoi 
Ghost  dwells  in  every  man,  whether  believer  or  not,  and  ii 
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light  within "  sutEcietit  to  guide  the  individual  to  etei-- 
hfe;  but  it  carefully  distinguishee  this  "inner  light," 
■■  Christ  withiu,"  this  ''indwelling  Holy  Ghost,"  from 
[Tie  natural  liglit  of  natural  reason. 

Its  connecting  band  with  the  reformers  is  in  making  the 
interpreter  of  the  word  the  grace  operative  in  the  individual, 
and  assorting  the  passivity  of  nature  in  the  work  of  salva- 
tion, that  is,  in  excluBiTe  Hnpematuralism.  MethodtBin,  which 
is  not  by  any  means  restricted  to  the  sect  called  Methodists, 
i>ut  is  common  to  all  the  Evangelical  sects,  though  it  often 
makes  a  show  of  asserting  free  will  or  free  agency,  is  based 
on  the  total  depravity  of  man  by  the  fall,  and  holds  that  the 
interpreter  of  the  written  word  is  the  Holy  Ghost  transient- 
ly or  permanently  in  the  soul  of  the  regenerate.     With  it, 
as  witn  Calvinism,  reason  and  will  are  impotent,  and  the  ea- 
scnee  of  the  Christian  life,  which,  prior  to  "WbitetieJd,  Cal- 
vinism did  not  assert,  is  in  the  feelings  or  sensible  affections 
produced  by  the  operations  of  grace   within  the  believer. 
Methodism  conies  in  the  direct  line  from  the  reformation 
[Hid  is  the  only  fonn  of  Protestantism  that  gives  signs  of  life, 
and  that  retains  mucL  hold  on  the  Protestant  people.     It  is 
e  development  of  Protestantism  most  hostile  to  Catholicity. 
Many  persons  of  liberal  and  even  pbilosopliic  minds,  who 
ive  ceased  to  believe  any  Prott'stant  doctrine,  still  honor 
"the  memory  of  tlieTeformer&,ae  bold  and  earuestmen,  who  as- 
serted the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  emancipated  reason,  and 
ruBtoi-ed  to  human  nature  its  dignity ;  but  nothing  is  furtlier 
from  the  fact,  as  is  evident  from  their  assertion  of  tlie  total 
irruption  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  absolute  moral  and 
'  itual  impotence  or  nullity  of  man.    The  supposed  antiig- 
im  between  reason  and  faith,  or  intellect  and  piety,  was 
eard  of  before  the  reformation,  and  has  grown  out  of  the 
itrine  of  total  depravity  and  that  of  sovereign  and  irresis- 
':  grace  asserted  by  the  reformei's  and  uniformly  con- 
med  by  the  church.     The  reformation  regarded   reason 
false  and  deceptive,  and  the  will,  since  the  fall,  as  a  serf 
slave,  and  allowed  to  neither  any  participation  in  the  work 
salvation.     It  has  done  ail  in  its  power  to  damage  reason 
'  bring  it  into  contempt,  while  the  ehureh  through  her 
;y,  her  pontiffe,  and  her  councils  has  always  vindicated 
■*  sustained  its  credit.     It  is  a  great  wrong  done  to  the 
.  1  by  modern  liberals,  that  of  asserting  Protestantism 
favorable  to  the  freedom  and  activity  of  reason,  and  the 
liurch  as  hostile  to  it.   The  chui'ch  assei'ts  the  supernatural, 
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but  without  excluding  the  natural;  the  reformation  denied  T 
the  natural  and  asserted  exclugive  supernaturalisra.  I 

God  eays  to  man  since  as  well  aa  before  the  fall,  "  My  son,   I 
give  ine  tliy  heart."     It  is  not  compatible  with  tne  coanc-  1 
ter  of  God  to  demand  of  his  ereatarcs  what  they  have  not  1 
the  ability  to  give.     He  may  demand  more  of  them  than  r 
they  are  naturally  able  to  perform,  but  not  without  render-  I 
ing  them  able  by  his  gracious  assistance.    To  give  the  heart  | 
to  God  rec[nire8  an  act  of  free  will  on  our  part,  and  therefore  I 
implies  that  we  are  not  in  religion  resistant  or  purely  pas-  I 
sive,  but  must  be  active  and  concurrent.     This  nogativca  I 
the  reformation  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  or  corruption  I 
of  our  nature,  and  places  religion  in  the  free  exercise  of  oor  I 
active  powers,  and  makes  it  something  wluch  we  do, — do 
by  the   assistance  of  grace,  if  yon  will,— not  something 
■which  we  undei^,  or  which  is  wrought  jin  ns,  by  grace, 
withont  our  active  concurrence. 

The  rationalizing  sectB  among  us,  who  deny  the  fall,  deny 
the  necessity  and  the  fact  of  grace,  and  assert  the  sufiSeiency  I 
of  nature  for  herself,  fall  into  a  serious  mistake  when  they  J 
suppose  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  that  of  the  refornia- 1 
tion  on  original  sin  are  one  and  the  same.     The  church  and  I 
the  reformation  both  assert  that  there  is  original  sin,  but  I 
they  differ  radically  as  to  what  original  sin  is.     The  ^efo^  j 
mation  understands  by  the  term,  as  we  have  seen,  the  total  I 
moral  and  spiritual  inability  or  corruption  of  our  entire  n*- 1 
ture,  so  that  in  faith,  justification,  holiness,  we  are  either  1 
mssive  or  resistant,  and  never  actively  concur  with  grac&l 
Hence  it  scouts  the  idea  of  merit,  and  denies  that  heaven  lal 
given  as  a  reward  for  well-doing.    Human  nature  from  firsffl 
to  last  resists  grace,  and  never  of  itself,  or  even  by  the  aa-i 
Bistance  of  grace,  performs  any  active  part  in  tlie  work  of 
Christian  perfection.    God  concludes  all  men  under  sin,  and 
by  his  sovereign  act  gives  heaven  to  whom  he  will,  and  de- 
nies it  to  whom  he  will.    All  aro  children  of  wrath,  and  the 
elect  are  as  sinful  in  theraaelves  after  regeneration  as  before 
and  are  no  less  so  than  the  reprobate. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  Methodists  talk  of  free  wilL^ 
free  agents',  and  pretend  that  man  has  some  p:irt  in  ihm 
work,  but  I  know  also  that  they  do  it  at  the  expense  of  logj 
ical  consistency,  because  they  hold,  with  the  reformationfl 
that  by  the  fall  man  became  totally  depraved,  totally  co; 
rupt,  and  with  it  deny  what  our  theologians  call  iufnao- 
habits.     They  pretend  to  deny  irresistible  and  inamlseibllf 
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race,  but  tliey  hold  justification  by  faith  aloue,  and  that 
iie  perfect  sanotitieation  which  they  say  is  possible  even  in 
ais  life  is  wronght  out  not  by  iia  assisted  by  grace,  but  in 
6  by  the  Holy  Spirit  without  our  active  concurrence.  Cal- 
iniani  is  the  only  logical  and  consistent  expression  of  the 
tefonnation,  and  whoever  concedes  the  doctnne  of  total  de- 
pravity mast,  if  capable  of  reasoning  at  all,  accept  the  Cal- 
Tinistic  doctrine  of  man's  moral  and  epiritua!  impotence, 
«nd  therefore  theCalvhiistic  doctrine  of  grace,  as  Wliitefield 
Oiaintaioed  against  Wesley  to  the  last.  The  Methodist  tried 
to  form  a  coinponud  of  Calvinism  and  Catholicity,  bat  the 
Awo  systems  will  not  mis  and  coalesce,  and  practically  Meth- 
odism is  only  a  development  of  Calvinism,  for  of  all  Protes- 
tant sects  the  Methodists  are  the  most  attached  to  the  refor- 
■  mntion,  and  the  most  inveterate  in  their  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  chnrch  asserts,  indeed,  original  sin,  and  that  Adam's 
tin  hafl  passed  upon  all  mun,  for  as  Adam  represented  the 
whole  human  race,  all  men  were  generically  in  hira,  and  so 
&]|  sinned,  generically,  not  individually,  in  him;  but  she 
denies  that  original  sin  consists  in  the  total  depravity  or 
corruption  of  nature,  or  that  its  effects  are  the  absolute  moral 
and  spiritual  inability  or  impotence  of  man.  By  it  our  na- 
ture lost  the  supernatural  grace  in  which  it  was  clothed  in 
the  state  of  innocence,  and  what  theologians  call  integral 
nature,  as  immunity  from  sickness  and  death,  and  the  sub- 
Diission  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  the  appetites  and  passions  to 
leason.  By  it  man  lost  original  righteousness,  his  original 
XSommunion  with  God,  became  alienated  in  his  affections  or 
averted  from  Gfld,  and  inclined  to  sin,  so  that  he  needs  to  he 
itnnied  bacii  or  converted  to  God ;  but  liis  nature,  though 
diaordered  by  the  fall,  his  reason  darkened,  and  his  will  at- 
tenuated, is  still  good,  and  is  able  by  grace  to  concur  active- 
ly witli  grace ;  and  by  perseverance  m  grace,  man  is  able 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  to  merit  and  receive 
beaven  as  a  reward  for  his  well-doing. 

Ail  our  natural  faculties,  appetites,  passions,  and  tenden- 
flies  remain,  since  the  fall,  substantially,  what  they  were  be- 
fore, and  are  still  in  themselves  good  and  necessary  to  con- 
stitute us  human  beings,  and  when  rightly  exercised  or  di- 
rected are  productive  of  good.  Oar  reason  has,  indeed,  been 
ibecorod  by  original  sin,  and  our  will  enfeebled,  but  neither 
laB  been  taken  away  or  changed  in  its  natnre.  Grace  is 
icvded  not  to  supersede  nature  or  to  change  its  faculties 
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appetites,  or  teiidencicB,  but  to  heal  the  wounds  it  reewved 
in  the  fall,  to  elevate  it  to  the  plane  of  its  supernatural  de» 
tiny,  and  to  strengthen  it  to  gain  it.  The  maxim  of  al) 
Catholic  theologians  is  that  grace  suppoees  nature.  The  ne 
ceesity  of  healing  or  integrating  grace  grows  out  of  tJie  fall, 
bnt  elevating  grace,  or  the  grace  that  eTevates  onr  nature  to 
the  level  of  a  Biipematural  destiny,  waa  as  necessary  before 
as  since  the  fall,  and  hence  many  theologians  hold  that  the 
Word  would  have  become  incarnate  even  if  man  had  not 
sinned, — not,  of  course,  to  I'edeem  man  from  sin,  but  to  en- 
able him  to  gain  that  union  with  God  for  which  hewaeorig 
inally  created,  and  therefore  the  Incarnation  was  no  after- 
thought, but  was  included  in  the  original  decree  to  create. 

I  will  not  say  that  God  could  not  have  created  man  for  u 
natural  deetiny, — though  I  see  not  how  he  could,  or  how 
any  rational  creature  could  possibly  find  beatitude  in  any 
created  good,  or  in  any  thing  short  of  the  possession  of  the 
infinite  God  Iiimself,  in  whom"  alone  his  being  can  be  com- 
pleted or  tilled  up, — but  this  much  I  may  say,  that  Gwl  hna 
made  all  things  tor  himself,  and  that  in  the  present  decroe 
of  God  man  nas  no  natural  destiny,  and  that  regeneration, 
or  its  Gtjnivalent,  would  have  been  as  necessary  as  it  is  now 
even  if  man  had  never  sinned.  The  reformation  has  taken 
a  very  narrow  and  untenable  view  of  grace  or  the  eupemat- 
nral  by  isolating  it  from  the  natural,  and  pre^nting  it  as  a 
siicoedanentm  or  an  expedient,  and  laid  it  open  to  the  attacks 
of  the  rationalists.  As  Ihe  church  holds,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  divine  system  of  the  universe,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  can  no  more  operate  without  nature  than  nature  can 
gain  its  end  without  it.  Nature  and  grace  are  parts  of  one 
whole.  Nature  has  been  damaged,  has  received  a  false  bent 
by  the  fall,  but  it  is  nature  still. 

The  active  powers  of  the  soul  are  reason  and  will,  and  it 
IB  only  in  them  that  we  are  properly  active.  If  we  suppose 
them  80  cornipted  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  in  religion  or 
of  concurring  by  the  assistance  of  grace  with  grace  in  the 
work  of  salvation,  grace  can  operate  only  on  the  sensibility, 
in  which,  properly  speaking,  we  are  not  active  but  pasdve. 
We  feel  as  we  must,  not  as  we  will  to  feel.  It  is  to  thia 
conclusion  that  Methodism  or  Evangelicalism,  the  legitimate 
development  of  the  reformation,  leads.  It  must  lead  to 
this  conclusion,  or  else  it  must  maintain  that  grace  is  wholly 
forensic,  and  does  not  touch  the  soul  at  all.  But  as  this  con- 
clusion is  inadmissible,  nothing  remains  but  to  assert  tliot 


elijpon  addriseses  the  active  powers  of  the  soul,  iind  that  it 
B  only  by  the  exercise  of  our  reason  and  will  that  we  do  or 
jaB  comply  with  ita  demands,  which  correBponda  to  rutio- 
nahUe  ofme^ium.  or  " reaaoiiable  service "  of  the  upOBtle. 
5'herethen  is  and  can  be  no  antagonism  between  reason  and 
piety  OP  religion.  Such  aittagoniBm  results  only  from  the 
rbformation  theory  of  grace  or  the  supernatural,  which  in- 
stead of  presenting  the  natural  and  enpematxiral  as  two  dis- 
tinct parte  of  one  whole,  and  both  equally  essential  to  the 
existence  and  completeness  of  the  divine  system,  presents 
them  as  two  contrary  systems,  incapable  of  reconciliation. 

In  the  order  of  grace,  as  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  I  show 
in  my  article  on  Saint-worship,  man  acts  by  way  of  concur- 
rence with  the  divine  action  in  gaining  the  end  the  Creator 
proposes,  and  isiiot  simplyacted  or  acted  upon ;  and  also  that 
m  al!  the  actions  of  the  creature  the  Creator  concurs  by  hise  ver 
active  and  efficient  presence,  for  the  creature  can  do  notlung 
«id  is  nothing  without  the  Creator.  So  is  it  in  nature,  so  is 
it  in  religion,  or  the  order  of  grace.  We  can  do  nothing  in 
religion  without  grace  to  illustrate  the  understanding  and  to 
streogthen  and  incline  the  will,  but  we  in  it  act  by  and  with 
grace.  This,  as  I  have  learned  it,  is  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
church,  which  equally  opposes  the  exclusive  supernaturalism 
of  the  reformation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exclusive  ra- 
tionalism of  the  rationalists  on  the  other,  or,  in  other  words, 
reconciles  nature  and  grace  in  a  principle  common  to  both. 

In  placing  religion,  subjectively  considered,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  active  powers  of  the  soul,  and  representing  it  as 
something  to  be  done,  as  acts  to  be  performed  by  us,  we  are 
far  from  pretending  that  it  is  restricted  to  external  acts,  or 
to  internal  acta  followed  in  all  cases  by  external  manifesta- 
tion. The  greatest  and  most  important  work  possible  for 
-QB  is  that  of  disciplining  the  soul  herself,  and  by  the  aid  of 
erace  bringing  her  into  harmony  with  the  divine  law.  The 
Uiternal  acta  of  faith,  hope,  love,  and  contrition,  are  real 
acts,  and  acts  in  the  fullest  and  higliest  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  very  fashionable  for  Protestant*  to  charge  the  church 
ftB  teaching  and  practising  only  an  outward,  an  unspiritual 
and  sensuous  religion,  while  they  claim  for  their  Protestant- 
ism that  it  ia  purely  spiritual,  and  for  them  that  they  are 
pre-eminently  spiritual  worshippers.  Yet  I  have  had  more 
than  one  respectable  Protestant  minister  ask  me  what  i» 
meant  by  making  an  act  of  faith,  an  act  of  hope,  an  act  of 
love,  an  act  of  contrition,  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  as  direct- 
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ed  in  our  prayer-books,  and  I  well  remember  how  puzzled 
I  myself  was  to  attach  any  distinct  meaning  to  the  direc- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  is  that  Protestantism  in  all  its 
forms  is  unspiritual  and  materialistic.  It  may  talk  much  of 
the  interior,  but  ordinarily  its  interior  is  our  exterior.  God 
looks  at  the  heart,  and  the  act  he  demands  and  rewards  is 
the  act  of  the  will,  and  the  will  acts  in  itself,  and  its  acts 
may  be  complete  without  any  external  manifestation.  I 
may  will  to  raise  my  arm,  and  my  arm  may  be  paralyzed  or 
held  down  by  a  force  superior  to  mine,  so  I  cannot  actually 
raise  it,  but  the  act,  in  so  far  as  an  act  of  the  will,  is  as  com- 

?>lete  as  though  I  did  raise  externally  my  arm.  The  act  of 
aith  is  an  interior  act,  for  it  is  the  assent  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  consent  of  the  will  to  the  word  of  God.  The 
act  of  love  is  necessarily  interior,  of  the  soul  itself,  giving 
itself  to  God,  that  it  may  be  one  with  him.  The  CathoUc 
holds  the  interior  world  to  be  real  and  even  more  real  than 
the  exterior,  and  acts  done  by  the  soul  to  be  real  acts,  with- 
out which  no  exterior  acts  are  of  any  avail  with  him  who 
seeth  the  heart. 

Thei'e  are  in  the  church  various  religious  orders,  divided 
ordinarily  into  two  classes,  the  contemplative,  and  the  active, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  them  com- 
bine contemplation  with  some  external  work.  The  general 
tendency  at  present  is  to  depress  the  contemplative  and  to 
exalt  the  active ;  yet  the  contemplative  orders  are  really  as 
active  as  the  others,  and  when  faithful  are  active  even  m  a 
higher  and  nobler  sense.  Our  Lord  told  the  active  Martha 
that  the  contemplative  Mary  had  chosen  "  the  better  part." 
Contemplation  is  not  a  state  of  pure  passivity  or  perfect 
quiescence,  and  never  is  the  soul  more  intensely  active  than 
when  rapt  in  the  sublime  contemplation  of  God,  and  never 
are  its  acts  of  faith,  hope,  love,  miion,  more  full  and  com- 
plete, or  more  frequent. 

Is  it  said  that  these  acts  are  confined  to  the  bosom  of  the 
individual,  and  are  of  no  service  to  the  world  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  The  fervent  and  urgent  prayer  of  the  righteous 
availeth  much,  and  the  highest  and  most  perfect  prayer  is 
from  contemplation.  God  remains  master  of  his  works,  of 
the  creatures  he  has  made.  After  all,  it  is  from  him,  the 
Father  of  lights,  that  proceedeth  every  cood  and  every  per- 
fect gift ;  and  who  dares  say  that  he  will  not  do  as  much  in 
answer  to  those  internal  acts  of  the  contemplative,  as  to  the 
external  acts  of  the  active  i     It  is  not  with  any  thoughts  of 
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detracting  from  the  nierita  of  tlie  so-called  active  orders, 
tliat  these  remarks  are  made,  but  solely  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  the  contemplative  are  also  active,  and  to  pro- 
test against  the  modern  tendency  to  regard  them  as  useless 
to  the  world,  and  idle  drones  in  society.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  fathers  of  the  desert  were,  m  point  of  fact,  lees 
neefnl  to  society,  than  the  orders  of  mercy  or  charity  who 
do  60  macli  to  relieve  and  solace  sufiering  humanity.  Those 
ages  are  most  to  be  envied  in  whic-h  tliere  is  the  fullest  faith 
ill  a  higher  utility  than  the  material.  Having  rednced,  in  a 
great  measure,  religion  to  u  sentiment,  the  age  counts  the 
utility  of  the  body  above  that  of  the  soul.  The  so-called 
active  orders  would  soon  lose  tJieir  power  of  effective  ac- 
tion, wore  they  to  neglect  prayer,  meditation,  or  contempla- 
tion. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  live  in  tliis  world  as  if  we  were  al- 
ready in  heaven;  while  we  are  on  our  pilgrimi^e  as  if  we 
had  arrived  at  home,  inpatria;  but  tiie  principle  of  the 
light  of  heaven  is  infused  into  tlie  heart  of  every  regener- 
ated soul,  and  that  life  must  be  commenced  on  earth,  and 
lived  here  as  far  as  our  unglorified  state  permits.  The  elect 
on  earth  form  really  one  eommunion  with  the  elect  in 
heaven,  and  both  form  one  eommniiion  with  the  living  God, 
■whoie  all  and  in  all.  Man  has,  wliile  in  this  life,  relations  with 
the  material  world,  for  he  is  body  as  well  as  sou  I,  and  pro- 
visions for  bodily  wants  are  needed,  and  not  to  be  neglected 
■without  failing  in  our  duty.  The  apostle  implies  it  when 
he  says:  "He  that  provideth  not  for  hia  own  household, is 
worse  than  an  intidel,  and  hath  denied  the  faith."  But  the 
best  way  to  provide  for  the  body  is  not  to  live  and  act  as  if 
we  were  all  body  and  no  soul.  The  earth  is  nut  our  abid- 
ing place,  is  not  our  home,  and  we  violate  the  divine  order 
when  we  treat  it  as  if  it  were.  There  is  no  age  and  no 
wmntry  in  whiph  the  body  ia  less  well  provided  for,  or  in 
which  there  is  really  more  bodily  suffering,  than  one  which 
devotes  all  its  thought  and  energy  to  the  productive  accumu- 
lation of  material  goods.  The  more  we  pamper  the  body, 
tlie  more  does  it  stmer,  and  the  Louvain  professor  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  world  believes,  when  he  makes  self-denial 
and  sacrifice  t!ie  principle  of  national  wealth. 

The  divine  order  is  the  real  order,  and  is  never  violated 
with  impunity.  The  soul  is  more  ttian  the  body,  and  the 
life  of  tne  body  is  in  the  life  of  the  soul,  as  the  church 
tcaehes ;  for  she  defines  the  soul  to  be  the  formative  prlnci- 
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jjIc  of  the  body:  Anima  eat  for  ma  corporis.  We  beat  prft- 
vide  for  the  body  by  best  providing  for  the  soul.  Henoo 
our  Lord  says:  "Seek  first  the  kiugdom  of  God,  and  his 
justice,  aod  all  these  things  (things  needful  for  the  l>ody,) 
shall  be  added  unto  yon.  There  is  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion in  the  real  order  between  the  soni  in  union  with  God, 
:ind  the  active  principle  of  the  material  universe,  than  is 
dreamed  of  in  our  modem  pliilosophy.  And  hi8tor\'  records 
few  great  moral  convnlsions  not  attended  by  equally  great 
physical  convulsions.  The  moral  has  more  power  over  the 
physical  than  the  physical  has  over  the  moral.  It  is  the  n'ay 
of  the  transgressor  that  is  hard.  "  I  liave  been  young,  and 
now  am  old,  says  the  psalmist,  "and  I  have  not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed  bc^in^  bread."  And : 
"Blessed  are  the  meek,"  says  our  Loi-d,  "for  they  shall  pos- 
sess the  land."  There  is  more  than  an  accidental  relation 
between  the  perturbation  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
pertuHfatiou  of  the  material  universe.  The  earth  was  cursed 
on  account  of  man's  sin.  and  he  shares  in  the  penalty.  This 
should  not  suqtriso  ns,  for  philosophy  as  well  as  revelation 
teaches  us  that  the  material  universe  rests  for  its  principle 
and  foundation  on  the  spiritual,  and  responds,  and  must  re- 
spond to  all  its  palsations.  Our  ace  reverses  this,  and  makes 
the  spiritual  depend  on  the  inatenal. 

There  may  be  an  exclusive  or  one  aided  asceticism  that 
should  be  guarded  against,  and  the  Platonic  and  Manichean 
doctrine,  that  requires  us  to  contemn  the  body,  to  lacerate 
the  flesh  and  to  treat  the  material  with  every  possible  indig- 
nity, on  the  ground  that  matter  is  evil,  and  the  body  intrin- 
sically unclean,  and  the  primal  sonrce  of  sin,  has  never  been 
and  never  can  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  for  our  Lord 
assumed  a  real  huniiiii,  and  therefore,  a  material  body,  in 
the  Incarnation.  The  cause  of  evil  is  not,  as  Plato  taught, 
in  the  intraetablenesa  of  matter,  for  matter,  as  well  asspirit, 
is  the  creature  of  God,  and  all  the  creatures  of  God,  as  they 
come  from  his  hands,  are  not  only  good,  but  very  good.  But 
tliat  Christian  asceticism  which  disciplines  the  som  into  har- 
mony with  God,  and  brings  the  body  into  subjection  to  the 
soul,  has  its  material  as  well  as  its  spiritual  uses.  So  also 
huE  that  ascetic  discipline,  a  part  of  the  same,  which  morti- 
fies and  chastises  the  body  by  way  of  expiation,  as  we  ob- 
serve in  the  lives  of  all  great  saints,  and  without  which  it 
would  seem  that  true  heroic  sanctity  is  rarely,  if  ever  at- 
tained.    All  suffering  is  designed  to  be  expiatory  of  the 


curse  that  follows  maii'a  ain,  and  sufEeriiigs  voluntarily  as- 
sumed or  inflicted  are  the  moat  meritorious  of  all,  because 
they  have  in  them  something  kindred  with  those  which  our 
Lord  voluntarily  Buffered  for  our  sake.  The  principle,  as 
every  good  thing,  may  he  misapplied  or  abused,  but  it  is 
true  and  good,  and  where  it  is  not  in  some  degree  operiitive, 
sanctity  or  the  real  good  of  either  soul  or  body  is  not  se- 
cured ;  but  people  may  and  should  turn  their  every-day 
work  to  tliis  purpose. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  i-elation  of  spiritual  good  to  ma- 
terial good,  and  of  spiritual  evil  to  material  evil,  there  is  a 
real  reason  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  why  our 
J^rd  should  tell  Martha  that  Mary  had  chosen  the  better 
part,  and  why  we  should  regret  the  growing  tendency  to 
depreciate  that  Christian  asceticism  practised  by  the  old  coii- 
teiiiplatives;  practised  for  the  sake  of  its  material  utility,  it 
would  be  worth  nothing ;  but  disinterestedly,  for  the  sake 
of  God,  or  even  interestedly,  for  the  sake  of  our  beatitude 
in  God,  who  is  both  our  supreme  good  and  the  supreme 
good  itself,  it  is  of  the  highest  utility  even  in  the  material 
order,  and  would  form  the  moat  effectual  instrument  of  BO 
cial  and  political  amelioi-ations  throughout  the  world. 

In  asserting  that  religion  is  an  act  rather  than  a  eenti- 
nicnt,  an  act  of  the  rational  eonl  rather  than  an  affection  of 
our  own  sensitive  nature,  it  is  not  implied  that  religion  in 
the  subject  is  a  dry  logical  process,  or  a  cold  calculation  of 
interest.  Undonbt«diy  no  act  of  the  creatnre  can  be  more 
logical  or  conformed  to  the  reason  of  things,  and  certainly 
none  can  be  more  for  our  highest  interest ;  but  the  act  is  not 
purely  an  intellectual  act,  far  less  an  act  of  pure  ratiocina- 
tion, and  its  object  is  God,  not  self,  nor  simply  our  own 
good.  Hope  is  indeed  one  of  the  theological  virtues, 
and  we  know  from  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See  tliat  an 
habitual  state  in  which  the  soul  is  indifferent  to  her  own 
good  is  not  possible  in  this  Ufe,  Fears  of  hell  and  hopes 
of  heaven  are  proper  motives  of  action,  but  only  when  we 
fear  hell  as  the  loss  of  God,  and  hope  for  heaven  in  the 
possession  of  God  as  our  supreme  good.  There  must  he  on 
the  one  side  a  fear  of  losing  God,  that  is,  of  sinning,  and 
on  the  other,  a  hope  of  possessing  God,  that  is,  of  hnding 
our  good  in  him — ^lesa  of  disinterestedness  would  not  bring 
us  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  virtue. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  what  the  church  cen- 
sured in  the  MaxiTns  qf  the  Saints,  by  Fenelon,  was  not  the 
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disinterested  love  of  God,  or  tbt;  pore  love  of  God  for  bis 
own  sake,  without  which  there  is  no  Christian  perfection,  or 
distinct  acts  of  pare  love,  but  the  state  of  indifference  to 
onr  own  good,  oa  an  habitual  state  of  the  aonl  in  this  life — 
a  fact  sometimes  forgotten.  The  regenerated  6ouJ  can,  and 
does,  make  distinct  acts  of  pure  love  or  charity,  and  of  per^ 
feet  contrition,  which  is  a  contrition  motived  by  pnre  love, 
only  in  tliia  life  wc  cannot  attain  to  that  state  in  wnieh  hope 
aim  fear  are  excluded.  But  we  ranst  love  God  with  our  whole 
mind,  heart,  soul,  and  strength,  and  our  good,  as  oar  neigh- 
bor's good,  in  him,  and  for  his  sake.  But  it  is,  as  Montes- 
quieu remarks,  an  admirable  fact  that  Christianitv,  while  it 
bids  us  live  for  the  world  to  come,  secures  ua  the  best  goods 
of  this  world.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you ;"  so  we  may  say  that 
in  loving  and  serving  God  for  his  own  sake  we  secure  onr 
supreme  good  both  here  and  hereafter. 

let  is  mere  no  religion  when  the  motive  of  our  condnct 
is  a  simple  calculation  of  interest,  because  in  such  a  motive 
we  take  ourselves  exclusively  as  our  end,  and  there  is  no 
love  of  God  at  all,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  why,  in 
this  case,  we  serve  God  rather  than  the  devil,  if  by  serving 
the  devil  it  were  possible  to  secure  our  supreme  good.  God 
in  such  love  and  service  counts  for  nothing  in  the  respect 
that  he  is  the  suprenie  good  itself,  and  is  regarded  only  as 
the  supreme  good  for  us.  Practically,  we  cannot  in  our 
love  and  service  separate  God  as  he  is  in  himself  from  what 
he  is  to  UB,  for  he  is  our  supreme  good  only  because  he  is 
the  supreme  good  in  himself,  or,  as  Plato  would  say,  "the 

{;ood  in  itself. '  They  who  attempt  to  do  so  fail,  and  really 
ove  and  serve  God  not  at  all,  and  are  what  the  Scriptures 
and  the  common  speech  of  mankind  call  hypocrites — a  verv 
disreputable,  but  a  rather  numerous  class  oi  sinners,  whoso 
hope  is  sure  to  perish. 

Now  both  reason  and  will  may  be,  and  are,  used  in  tho 
service  of  pure  self-interest,  aa  well  as  in  the  service  of  our 
sensual  appetites  and  passions :  and  of  all  men  the  cool  enl- 
culatiug  sinner,  whom  neither  passion  nor  generous  impulse 
ever  diverts  from  the  one  object  of  his  lire,  is  the  meanest 
and  most  despicable  of  men.  There  is  every  day  more 
intellect,  more  reasoning  employed  to  gain  purely  selfislt 
objects,  wealth,  place,  or  power,  than,  if  rightly  directed, 
would  be  needed  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  con- 
vert the  earth  into  a  paradise.     To  say  nothing  of  great 
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iiiurcliants  and  manufacturers,  whose  brains  are  constantly 
exercised  to  the  fullegt  possible  extent,  we  can  see  it  in  bur- 
glars, forgers,  thieves,  and  swindlers.  These  criminals  often 
wliow  rare  powers  of  mind,  extraordinary  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  dexterity,  and  tax  their  understanding  far  beyond  wJiat 
is  needed  to  attain  to  eminence  in  religion  and  morality,  and 
their  gains  are  really  only  losses.  These  men  are  slaves  to 
"leir  sensual  nature,  in  point  of  fact,  as  much  as  those  whu 
_  *  wedded  to  vicious  babits  which  tend  to  deaden  rather 
'than  strengthen  the  intellect.  But  in  both  cases  the  will, 
properly  so  called,  is  weak,  and  wants  firmness  to  wilt  tlie 
higher  good,  and  the  intellect  is  einployed  only  in  the  ser- 
vice of  ingenuity.  In  both,  the  higher  follows  the  lower, 
and  the  result  is  sin  and  misery,  both  for  the  individual  and 
for  society. 

Yet  religion,  subjectively  considered,  is  an  act,  an  act  of 
the  intellect  and  will,  not  a  sentiment,  understanding  as  1 
do  by  sentiment  an  internal  affection  of  the  sensibility  oi 
sensitive  nature.  But  this  does  not  deny  it  to  be  love.  The 
(ireeks  recognized  two  loves,  called  in  their  mythology  £roa 
and  Anteros,  and  I  suppose  all  cultivated  nations  do  the 
same  in  principle.  There  is  love  as  an  act,  and  love  as  a 
sentiment.  The  sentimental  love,  which  depends  on  the 
sensibility,  according  to  modern  psychology,  mimics  or  imi- 
tates the  rational  love,  as  the  sensible  always  mimics  or  imi- 
[tates  the  intelligible,  and  hence  is  called  by  Plato,  Clemens 

'  lexandrinus,  St,  Athnnasius,  and  some  modem  writers, 

Greek  word  signifying  imitation,  or  repreeenta- 

on,  aa  representing  or  symbolizing  a  higher  reality  than 

jitseli.     But  the  two  loves  are  in  reality  widely  dinerent, 

[n  the  one  the  person  is  passive,  or  subjected,  in  the  other 
the  person  is  free  and  active.  Hence  we  are  told  to 
make  an  a<it  of  love,  as  I  have  already  shown.  It  is  an  act 
of  free  will;  and  an  act  of  free  will  is  not  an  impulse,  nor 
an  emotion,  but  an  act  of  the  will  from  a  rational  motive, 

therefore  in  creatures  with  limited  intellect  like  man,  an 
act  of  deliberation,  God  has  free  will,  and  creation  is  an 
act  of  free  yiil)  as  are  all  his  acta  ad  extra,  but  in  him  tbci-e 

is  no  deliberation,  because  his  being  is  perfect  and  all  his 
uttributes  are  infinite ;  be  has  no  imperfection,  therefore  no 
need  of  deliberation. 

~      -    -        t  necessary  to  euppose  that  the  rational  love, 
of  free  will  and  from  a  rational  motive,  is 
lereforecold  ordry,in  which  the  heart  has  no  share,  or  that 
Vol.  vm-tt 
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it  is  the  product  of  pure  intellect,  without  any  afiection  of 
the  soul.  A  sentimental  love  for  God,  his  blessed  mother, 
or  the  saints  in  glory,  is  not  possible,  for  he  is  never  an  ob- 
ject of  sense,  and  they  are  no  longer  so.  God  is  spirituallv, 
not  sensibly  apprehended,  and  efforts  by  imagination  to 
work  up  in  ourselves  a  sort  of  sentimental  love  for  him  or 
for  them  are  vain.  To  do  our  best  we  can  only  conjure  up 
and  embrace  an  empty  shade.  Tlie  sentimentsu  love  is  pos- 
sible only  in  cases  of  objects  that  can  be  sensibly  represen- 
ted. God  who  is  spirit,  and  glorified  saints  who  are  spirits, 
can  be  loved  only  with  a  spiritual  or  rational  love.  This 
love  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  sensible  emotions 
and  delights,  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  remains  unaffected, 
and  equallj^  acceptable.  What  our  spiritual  writers  call  sen- 
sible devotion  is  no  part  of  the  prayer  or  worship,  and  is 
neither  to  be  sought  nor  rejected.  We  are  never  to  be  elat- 
ed as  if  more  pleasing  to  God  when  we  experience  it,  or 
depi*essed  as  if  unacceptable  to  him  when  we  experience  it 
not.  It  is  no  assurance,  as  Methodism  fondly  imagines, 
that  we  are  in  favor  with  God  when  we  have  it,  and  no 
intimation  that  we  are  out  of  favor  with  him  when  we  have 
it  not.  Perhaps  its  absence  rather  than  its  presence  is  the 
mark  of  divine  favor,  for  it  is  through  this  Satan  operates, 
and  puffs  up  the  soul  with  spiritual  pride,  checks  the  growth 
of  grace,  and  ends  by  ruining  the  soul.  The  greatest  saints 
are,  perhaps,  those  who  suffer  the  most  from  aridities  in 
prayer. 

Yet  sentimental  or  sensible  pleasures  are  not  the  only 
pleasures  the  soul  can  taste,  nor  its  highest,  but  its  lowest 
pleasures.  The  rational  love  of  God  eives  a  joy,  a  rapture 
to  the  soul  that  it  never  experiences  from  any  sentimental 
love.  The  bliss  of  all  love  is  in  proportion  as  it  rises  above 
the  sentimental,  and  rests  in  the  rational,  or  as  it  becomes 
an  act  of  reason,  an  offering  of  free  will.  The  sentimeuts 
all  originate  in  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  love  as  a  senti- 
ment IS  rather  the  need  the  soul  experiences  of  loving  or 
being  loved,  than  love  itself.  It  is  a  craving,  not  a  satisfac- 
tion of  the  soul,  and  hence  marriages  prompted  by  senti- 
ment alone  prove  unhappy,  unless  followed  oy  mutual  es- 
teem and  respect,  or  what  I  call  rational  love.  God  does 
not  bless  such  marriages,  because  they  are  not  made  in  him, 
and  imply  no  rational  love.  St.  Theresa  for  eighteen  years, 
it  is  said,  found  no  sensible  consolation  in  her  prayers,  but 
she  persevered,  loved  God  with  her  reason  ana  will,  gave 
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him  her  noblest  faculties,  even  herself,  and  I  am  far  from 
believing  those  eighteen  years  were  years  of  misery.  Her 
happiness  was  far  greater  and  more  ioyous  than  she  could 
have  derived  from  every  sensible  delight.  The  suffering 
and  sorrow  of  the  saints  are  joy  in  comparison  with  the 
highest  pleasures  ever  experienced  from  sensual  delight. 
There  is  a  rapture  in  loving  and  serving  God  even  when 
he  hides  his  face  from  us,  and  tries  us  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  by  reasserting  that  religion  or  piety 
is  a  rational  act,  and  thereiore  that  it  demands  not  ignorance, 
but  intelligence,  for  the  will  cannot  act  without  intelligence, 
and  the  greater  the  intelligence,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater,  the  more  enduring  tlie  piety,  and  the  richer  its 
rewards. 


CATHOLICITY  AND  NATURALISM. 


There  was  published  in  the  Christian  Exa/miner  for 
January,  1865.  an  Article,  the  first  in  the  number,  entitled 
The  Order  oj  St.  Pavl  the  Apostle^  and  the  New  Catholio 
Churchy  which  has  attracted  some  attention,  as  boldly  pre- 
senting rationalism  or  more  properly  naturalism  as  the  rival 
of  Christianity,  and  destined  to  supplant  it,  and  which  ip 
perhaps  not  unworthy  of  a  brief  reply  from  the  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  supernatural  revela- 
tion. 

The  article  is  pleasantly  written,  but  more  remarkable  for 
literary  polish,  grace  and  finish  of  style,  than  for  depth  of 
thought  or  force  of  argument.  Its  title  promises  much,  and 
is  taKing]with  the  public  at  large ;  but  it  sounds  a  little 
strange  to  the  Catholic  reader,  as  there  happens  to  be  no 
such  order  as  that  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  and  there  is  and 
can  be  no  new  Catholic  Church.  A  church  to  be  catholic 
must  have  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  continue  to  exist 
to  the  end.  A  new  catholic  church  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  If  catholic,  the  church  is  for  all  times  and  places, 
never  old,  never  young,  but  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,  like  Him  whose  spouse  she  is.     No  Catholic,  not  out- 
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of  his  wits,   ever  does  or  can  dream  of  fonnding  a  new- 
catholic  church. 

The  ChriHtian  Kcaniiner^  however,  refers  to  the  Congre- 
gation, not  Order,  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  a  community  of 
missionary  priests  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  well  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Paulists  ;  and  who,  according  to  it, 
have  founded,  or  are  laboring  to  found  a  new  catholic  church. 
Wherefore  he  so  imagines,  it  is  hard  even  for  a  Yankee  to- 
giiess,  unless  he  is  so  unacquainted  with  the  teachings  of 
Catholic  doctors  and  theologians,  as  to  suppose  that  their 
avowed  recognition  of  nature  and  reason  and  acceptance  of 
the  natural  order  in  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  di- 
vine providence,  is  necessarily  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
Churcn.  The  Paulists  undoubtedly  believe  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  adapted  to  the  individual  and  social  needs  of  the 
American  people,  for  they  as  Catholics,  must  believe  it 
adapted  to  the  individual  and  social  needs  of  every  people ; 
they  unquestionably  wish  to  present  it  in  its  purity  and  in- 
tegrity to  the  reason,  the  intelligence,  the  hearts,  and  the 
consciences  of  the  American  people,  and  with  the  grace  of 
God  assisting,  to  convert  them  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
church  ;  but  in  this  they  are  only  faithful  to  the  injunction, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  earth,  and  teach  all  nations." 

The  Christian  Examiner  seems  not  a  little  suprised  and 
even  chagrined  to  find  that  what  it  had  imaginea  must  be 
a  new  catholic  church  is  no  new  church  at  all,  but,  saving  a 
few  phrases  which  mean  nothing,  it  is  the  identical  old 
church  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Paulists,  it  asserts, 
have  surrendered  nothing,  given  up  no  Catholic  principle  or 
dogma,  but  maintain  all,  even  the  most  offensive  old  doc- 
trines as  rigidly  as  the  Council  of  Trent  itself.  It  makes 
from  the  publications  of  the  Rev.  Father  Hecker  and  the 
sermons  by  the  Paulists,  apropos  of  which  the  article  has 
been  written,  a  long  list  of  passages  which  prove  that  they 
have  not  only  retained  the  old  dogmas  unchanged,  but  even 
the  old  Catholic  estimate  of  Protestantism,  ana  have  as  little 
respect  for  it  as  had  Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teentli  centuries.  Yet  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  complain 
of  this,  for  its  own  estimate  of  Protestantism,  when  it  means 
any  thing  more  than  pure  individualism,  is  not  less  unfavor- 
able. "Mr.  Hecker,"  it  says,  p.  10,  "  might  have  stated  the 
facts  much  more  forcibly,  and  still  kept  himself  within  the 
limits  of  truth."  "  The  process  of  disintegration  is  going 
forward  with  immense  rapidity  throughout  Protestant  Cliris- 
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tendom,"  Thiecan hardly  be  suri>aBsed  iu  eoverlty,  Diain- 
tegration  is  decomposition,  and  decomposition  does  not  usu 
ally  commencQ  till  after  the  death  of  tlie  body,  le  Father 
Hecker'a  ofEence  that  he  has  not*  remembered  tlie  maxim, 
speak  of  the  dead  only  good  t 

The  Panlists,  unquestionably,  make  no  surrender  of  any 
iliing  Catholic,  for  ttiej  are  Catholic  priests,  and  probably 
believe  what  their  church  teaches  is  revealed  truth,  without 
which  there  is  no  salvation,  nu  true  and  immortal  life,  and 
honest  men.  earnest  men,  men  of  faith  can  hardly  be  expected 
give  up  the  truth  God  has  taught  them  till  thevhave  lost 
iheir  reason.  They  love  it ;  they  prize  it  more  tlian  riches 
.d  honors,  more  Chan  case  and  pleasure,  more  than  life  it- 
If,  It  ia  the  truth  that  upholds  the  intellect,  it  is  the  truth 
that  liberates  it  from  ignorance  and  bondage.  Besides,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Pauhsts  are  aware  that  the  trnth  is  not  their 
property,  and  that  no  man  has  a  rielit  to  give  away,  to  be 
liberal  or  generous  witii,  what  is  not  liis  own.  No  wise  man 
5ver  yields  any  thing  he  holds  to  be  true  for  the  sako  of 
;|>eace,  for  he  knows  that  without  truth  there  is  no  basis  for 
"Tcaee.  No  true  man  ever  deals  diplomatically  with  priaei- 
ile,  and  every  Catholic  holds  that  every  dogma  of  hia  church 
le  a  universal  principle,  true  eternally,  and  in  all  orders,  and 
[hattl^ereforeliis  church  is  called  Catholic,  The  Panlists, 
moreover,  are,  as  they  avow,  laboring  earnestly  to  convert  the 
American  people  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  they  are  hardly 
lie  men  to  beginby  first  converting  the  church  tothe  Amer- 
m  people. 

The  Christian  Examiner  has  fallen  into  several  mistakes 
its  biographical  sketch  of  tlie  Reverend  Father  Hecker, 
Superior  of  the  Panlist  Congregation.  Father  Ileckor 
received  into  the  church  iu  1844,  not  in  1845  as  it  as- 
Ttfi,  p.  2,  and  he  did  not  go  "  to  Rome  in  1857  for  the  pur- 
le  of  obtaining  the  Papal  release  from  his  oi'der  [Con- 
ffregatioD  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer]  whose  austere  regu- 
lations were  somewhat  more  than  distasteful  to  him,  and 
whose  mediaeval  type  of  Catholicism  seemed  to  him  out  of 
date  in  this  generation,  and  illsuited  to  the  genius  and  needs 
of  the  American  people,"  Tliis  is  untrue  in  all  its  parts. 
Father  Hecker  never  complained  that  "  the  austere  regula- 
tions  of  his  order  were  somewhat  more  than  distasteful  to 
im,"  and  never  found  them  distastefnl  at  all ;  and  as  for  its 
lediffival  type  of  Catholicity,  tliat  isliisown  type,  the  Ohria- 
■/I  Exatniner  being  judge,  and  precisely  that  to  which  ho 
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wishes  to  convert  liis  non-Catholic  countrymen.  He  never 
solicited,  he  never  wished  a  release  from  his  order,  but  ac- 
cepted it  at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Father  himself. 

The  Christian  Examiner*  has  quite  misapprehended  the 
views  and  purposes  of  the  Pauliste.     They  are  Catholic  mis- 
sionary priests,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.     They  are  inno- 
vators neither  in  doctrme  nor  disciplme.     They  are  neither 
church-founders   nor  church-reformers.      They   seek,   un- 
doubtedly, as  has  already  been  said,  to  convert  the  Amer- 
can  people  among  whom  they  were  bom  and  brought  up,  to 
that  same  Catholic  Church  to  which  they  have  themselves 
in  tlie  full  vigor  of  their  intellects  been  converted.     This 
church,  their  own  spiritual  mother,  they  aim  to  present  as 
she  always  was,  as  sne  is,  and  as  she  always  will  be.     They 
aim  to  present  her  free  from  those  adjuncts  or  things  purely 
local  and  temporary  which  may  have  been  associated  with 
lier  in  other  times  and  nations  but  which  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  her,  and  were  never  regarded  by  her  theo- 
logians as  forming  any  part  of  herself.     Indeed,  all  they  pro- 
nose  is  that  Catholics  should  speak  English  in  London  and 
Washington,  as  they  speak  French  in  Paris,  Spanish  in  Ma  - 
(I rid,  German  in  Munich  and  Vienna,  Italian  in  Florence  and 
Maples,  and  as  they  formerly  spoke  Latin  in  Home,  Syriac 
in  T)amascus,  Coptic  in  Alexandria,  Greek  in  Athens  and 
(^Constantinople.     They  know  that  Catholicity  leaves  to  each 
people  its  nationality,  and  respects  all  nationalities,  though 
Itself  su)>erior  to  them  all,  and  that  no  people  need  to  de- 
nationalize themselves  in  order  to  become  true  and  fervent 
Catliolics. 

In  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  American  people 
they  leave  American  nationality  untouched.  They  go  fur- 
ther, and  hold  and  endeavor  to  prove  as  all  their  writings 
show,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  what  the  American  peo- 
ple need,  not  to  give  them  a  new  civilization,  but  to  sustain, 
develop,  and  perfect  the  civilization  they  already  have, 
whidi  lias,  in  fact,  been  borrowed  from  that  very  civiliza- 
tion whicli  has  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  and  pro- 
tectinji^  influences  of  tlie  church  herself.  They  hold  that  the 
church  harmonizes  jx^rfectly  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  American  civilization  and  is  needed  by  our  country- 
men ;U5  their  religious  support  and  complement  The  Chris- 
tiiin  ExMiniiwr  itself  concedes  that  in  this  respect  at  least 
they  are  logically  right 

**  In  his  second  psip^T  from  ihe  CifihA  Cifi*^i<M,  Mr.  Hedier  draws  an 
aniuniMit  for  the  futun^  of  ihc  Churvh  from  the  singular  coirespoadence 
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tt  (^\lsU  between  American  iostitutjoiis  and  the  ideas  on  whicb  they 
eat.  iind  tliit  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  whicli  he  is  a  represeatative. 
■e  bis  podtiona: — 1.  That  Catholic  rtoctriues  are  more  in  accord 
"■with  A-tneiiean  institution))  than  ProtCTtanl  doctririM  are.  2.  That  po- 
lilioal  experience  in  America  lias  abundantiyeGtablialied  the  Irulh  of  this 
posmon,  and  has  actually  generated  a  ditipositioa  to  return  to  the  Catliolic 
Chiirch,  on  the  part  of  the  more  thoughtful,  enlightened,  and  consistent 
of  the  advocates  of  a  democratic  government. 

'  ■  That  the  Catholic  dogma  is  more  congenioLwilli  democratic  ioBtltutioas 
than  the  Protestant  doginn.  is  a  fact  too  clear  to  lie  di.iputod ;  and  if  this 
^consideration  were  of  any  vital  rnoment,  we  might  leave  the  case  hereon 
e  threshold.  The  principle  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  democratic 
JUB  1b  Toan't  eapaJiiUtf/ firr  lelf-gorefntatTit.  This  principle  implies 
e  essential  rectitude  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  spheres  of  faculty,  ll 
mpliea  that  man  is  possessed  of  reason  and  of  free  will;  tliat  he  knows 
is  wise,  just,  orderly,  beneflcial ;  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  elect  It,  and 
e  has  power  to  enact  it.  It  implies  tltal  his  natural  Ideas  of  what 
la  right,  equitable,  and  obligatory  are  correct,  or  may  be  made  so  by  suit- 
able study,  care,  and  allenliun.  All  this  (he  Catholic  theology  assorts; 
all  this  the  Prnlestaut  theology  denies.  The  Catholic  dogma  mnintains 
tliat  human  nature  preserved  its  essential  goodness  after  the  fall  of  Adam. 
The  Protestant  dogma  contends  that  human  nature,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  Adam,  became  totally  depraved.  The  Catholic  dogma  accom- 
modates itself  lo  human  reason,  assuming  its  capacity  to  receive  Iruihs 
presented  to  it;  Che  Protestant  dogma  almost  vilifles  reason  in  lis  jealousy 
for  faith,  and  allows  it  no  power  of  jadgrnent  in  matters  of  moral  truth. 
The  Catholic  dogma  ach.nowledges  man's  moral  freedom ;  the  Protestant 
doctrine  afflrms  predestination.    The  Catholic  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a 

t  democrat;  the  Protestant  ought  to  be  a  monarchist.  Neither  can  logi* 
cnlly  be  any  thing  else. 
"  This  logirnl  necessity  is  confirmed  by  other  peculiarities  of  the  two 
■yslems.  Tliti  Proiestaiit  Church  makes  a  radical  distinction  between 
differpnt  orders  of  mankind,  by  classifying  Ihom  as  regenerate  and  unre- 
.pinerate,  elect  and  non-elecl.  children  of  God  and  children  of  the  world. 
It  divides  by  palpable  barriers  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  chnrch- 
memlfor  is  a  person  set  apart  from  Mie  general  congregation,  as  an  objert 
of  pecullnr  consideration  in  tlip  sisht  uf  Ood  and  men, — a  sacred  pcrsim 
specially  illuminated,  guided,  upheld  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Here,  itwouiil 
seem,  is  a  basis,  something  more  than  speculative, — a  basis  acCiinlty  Iniil 
in  instituHoDS.— for  the  most  absoluteof  all  governments,  a  theocracy. — 
I  a  government  of  priests  ruling  in  the  name  of  Qod.— a  Npirilual  nli- 
I  gnrchy.  The  Catholic  Chnrch.  on  the  contrary,  puis  all  mankind  in  the 
I  bosom  of  the  Church  on  an  equality.  Her  aacramenta  and  symbols  are 
I  for  all  on  the  same  terms;  the  same  articles  of  faith  satisfy  the  wise  and 
I  the  simple.  All  socisl  distinctions  disappear  at  the  foot  of  her  altar. 
I  Eer  priesthoml  is  not  a  caste;  no  one  of  the  faithful  isdisqnallliKinty  his 
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obscurity  for  the  office  of  Supreme  Pontiff.  Side  by  side,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  noble  and  the  plebeian,  the  lord  and  the  serf,  bend  in  wor- 
ship, and  kneel  on  the  pavement  to  receive  the  consecrated  elements. 
Church  and  Congregation  are  one.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  Catholic, 
and  to  be  a  Catholic  is  to  l)e  one  of  the  'elect.'  If  all  were  Catholics,  all 
would  be  Christians,  and  consequently  all  would  be  priests  and  sons  of 
Ood."     (pp.  16-18.) 

TluB  in  its  sul^stancc  ds  a  very  important  concession.     It 
concedes  the  harmony  of  Catholic  teaching  with  the  princi- 

Eles  of  our  American  civiUzation.  The  Christian  Examiner ^ 
owever,  pretends  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  because  the 
Seople  are  not  logical,  and  a  thousand  causes  quite  indepen- 
ent  of  their  religious  convictions  go  to  form  their  political 
institutions,  and  because  in  point  of  fact  Protestantism  has 
been  practically  associated  with  liberty,  and  Catholicity  with 
despotism. 

*'Here  it  would  seem,  is  a  basis — a  very  practical  basis,  too— for  the 
most  popular  form  of  government,  the  government  that  assumes  the 
equality  of  mankind,  the  democratic.  If  communities  of  men  were  only 
logical  I  If  people  would  only  take  pains  to  square  their  practical  with 
their  speculative  beliefs  I  If  states  would  just  look  to  it  that  their  Uving 
genius  was  conformed  to  their  inherited  dogma  I  But,  alas  I  they  do  not, 
and  they  will  not.  The  contradiction  between  creed  and  life  which 
preachers  are  always  harping  upon,  deploring,  objurgating,  endeavoring 
vainly  to  annul,  history  delights  in  parading  on  a  grand  scale.  No  na- 
tion of  modern  times  exhibits  a  logical  accord  between  its  creed  and  its 
life,  for  either  the  creed  is  an  inherited  tradition  and  the  life  an  orig- 
inal creation,  or  the  life  an  inherited  tradition  and  the  creed  an  original 
creation.  The  genesis  of  the  two  is  not  contemporaneous,  nor  do  the  two 
births  spring  from  the  same  stock.  The  institutions,  laws,  civil  and  so- 
cial arrangements,  forms  of  government  and  administration,  in  the  na- 
tions of  modem  Europe  were  determined  by  a  thousand  causes — material, 
organic,  ethic,  historical, — which  were  wholly  independent  of  specula- 
tive opinions  in  philosophy  and  faith;  and  such  opinions  as  they  have 
wore  conveyed  to  them,  for  the  most  part,  from  regions  lying  outside  of 
themselves, — from  other  climates  and  spheres, — and  were  attached  to 
them  by  statecraft  or  priestcraft.  Thought  and  life  lack  thus  organic 
conviction.  The  thought  belongs  to  one  age,  the  life  to  another.  The 
discord  is  not  felt,  because  the  necessity  of  the  concord  is  not  felt.  A 
nation  will  exist  hundreds  of  years  with  its  soul  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
itphere  and  its  body  in  the  Western,  with  its  '  faith '  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
knowledge  in  London,  with  its  speculative  reason  in  Asia  IQnor  and  its 
practical  understanding  in  the  United  States,  with  its  fancy  in  the  Middle 
A^  and  its  fact  in  the  present  generation,  and  not  feel  disturbed  by  it. 
No  doubt  where  the  nation's  being  is  vigorous  the  effort  is  ceaseless  and 
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porelsteQt,  thoii^li  II 0(^(1  nicinua,  Lo  eslHbliah  an  equilibrium  between  itn 
life  nnd  its  ttionglit ;  bul  In  nil  such  cascs  thu  life  takes  the  tnitintlTe,  tiriit 
the  vital  eaerpes  of  Ihe  people  absorb  understanding,  reason,  hnpp,  innit; 
inatiou.  more  iind  more,  and  bo  reconstruct  its  views,  and  iuBen^ibly  suh- 
■titute  new  modes  of  speculative  thinlcing  for  old  ones.  But  the  new 
modea  of  thinh.in^  are  not  a  'scheme.'a  'By5t(!in,'B  'theology.'  Tlio 
creed  is  unwritten,  unspoken.  unrecogni7,ed  as  a  creed,"    (pp,  18-19.) 

There  is  much  trutli  ia  this  extract,  and  hnppily  cxpreeaed ; 
1)ut  it  explains  as  well  why  Catholicity  has  Bometimes  ooex- 
iated  witli  arbitrary  forms  of  government  as  why  Protestant- 
ism has  Bometimes  been  associated  with  politit-al  fi-eedom. 
All  ia  Catliolic  nations  is  not,  and  never  has  been  thorough- 
ly harmonized  with  Catholicity,  and  all  Protustiint  nations 
have  retained  from  the  Catholic  Charch  in  the  civil  order 
much  which  their  Protestantiein  has  not  yet  eliminated.  Yet 
it  is  not  true  that  the  people,  in  the  long  run,  are  not  logi* 
cal.  They  are  in  their  mapyh  thi-oiigli  the  ages  strictly  and 
invincibly  logical,  and  sooner  or  later  push  their  principles 
even  practically  to  their  last  consequences.  The  whole  life 
«f  every  nation  is  bnt  the  logical  development  of  the  prem- 
ises given  it  in  the  outset.  "When  there  is  a  logical  dU- 
crepancy  between  the  religious  principles  and  the  political 
principles  of  a  people,  either  their  religion  eliminates  their 
politics,  or  their  politics  eliminates  their  religion.  The 
C/irUtian  Examiner  itself  asserts  that  the  people  are  logi- 
<'al  when  it  tella  us  that  "  the  American  people  are  rapidly 
discarding  their  old  traditional  theologies,  Lutlieranisra,  Cal- 
vinism, Socinianiam,"  because  they  find  them  incompatible 
M-ith  the  principles  they  are  developing  in  their  life.  Why 
may  not  tlie  same  causes  which  lead  them  to  discard  theol- 
ogies incompatible  with  their  civilization,  lead  them  in  time 
to  accept  a  theology  which  is  not  only  compatible  with  it, 
but  in  intimate  harmony  with  it,  and  tendmg  by  its  very 
principles  to  sustain,  invigorate,  and  perfect  it? 

The  Christian.  Eeaminsr  is  out  in  its  historical  reading, 
when  it  asserts  that  "  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  been 
associated  with  aristocratic  governments,  to  the  extent  that 
has  identified  it  in  the  common  mind  with  oligarchies,  mon- 
archies, despotisms."  If  so  identified,  there  are  no  facts  to 
-warrant  it.  The  most  thoroughly  aristocratic,  oligarchic,  and 
despotic  governments  on  earth  have  always  been  and  are  non- 
Oatoolic.  The  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  have  always  been 
more  advanced  in  civilizatioQ  than  the  non-Catholic,  and  con- 
sequently in  real  liberty,  without  which  there  ia  no  civiliza- 
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tion.  The  great  objection,  the  one  urged  with  the  most  ef- 
fe(3t  in  the  sixteenth  century  against  the  church,  was  that  she 
is  unfriendly  to  kingly  government,  and  it  was  against  Car- 
dinal Du  Perron,  a  Catholic,  that  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land wrote  his  Remoiisi/rance  for  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings.  The  sovereigns  in  the  sixteenth  century  favored 
the  reformation  chiefly  because  it  favored  arbitrary  preten- 
sions, and  relieved  them  from  the  restraints  which  the  church, 
the  only  power,  when  the  nobles  were  tyrants,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  political  sense,  had  no  existence,  that  could  in  any 
degree  curb  their  lawlesspassions  and  restrain  their  despot- 
ism, imposed  on  them.  England  is  a  more  aristocratic  or  oli- 
garchic country  than  France.  Prussia  has  always  been  more 
despotic  than  Spain  or  Italy,  Kussia  than  Austria,  and  Aus- 
tria finds  to-day  the  chief  obstacle  to  her  reorganization  on 
a  truly  liberal  basis  in  the  Protestant  population  of  Hun- 
ary.  The  small  Protestant  states  of  Germany  tend  to  found 
iberal  institutions  only  as  Protestantism  loses  its  hold  on 
prince  and  people.  In  this  country,  by  the  Christian  Ecam- 
iTier's  own  confession,  liberty  advances  only  over  the  ruins 
of  Protestant  theologies. 

The  Christian  Examiner  adds  inconsiderately,  that  "  the 
Swiss  republics  have  always  been  Protestant."  He  forgets 
that  the  Swiss  republics  were  founded  by  Catholics  long  be- 
fore the  Protestant  reformation  was  born,  that  one-half  of 
the  Swiss  cantons  are  still  Catholic,  and  that  the  least  aris- 
tocratic are  precisely  the  Catholic  cantons.  "  The  Republic 
of  Holland  is  Protestant."  The  Rejmblic  of  Holland,  which 
in  its  best  days  was  only  an  oligarchy,  no  longer  exists,  it 
has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Kingdom  oi  Holland,  less  free 
in  its  constitution  than  Belgium,  more  decidedly  Catholic 
than  Holland  is  Protestant.  It  is  always  convenient  to  know 
and  remember  history  before  appealing  to  it. 

Moreover,  the  Christian  Examhur  does  not  believe  in 
Protestantism,  and  has  no  more  respect  for  it  than  the  Cath- 
olic.    Just  see,  how  he  treats  it. 

''The  facts  that  Mr.  Hccker  cites  are  indisputable;  he  might  have 
stated  them  much  more  forcibly,  and  still  kept  himself  within  Uic  limits 
of  sober  truth.  The  process  of  disintegration  is  going  forward  with  im- 
mense rapidity  throughout  Protestant  Christendom.  Organizations  are 
splitting  asunder,  institutions  are  falling  into  decay,  customs  are  becom- 
ing uncustomary,  usages  are  perishing  from  neglect,  sacraments  are  de- 
serted by  the  multitude,  creeds  are  decomposing  under  the  action  of  lib- 
eral studies  and  independent  thought.  A  tendency  to  individualism 
was  folded  up  in  the  early  Protestant  movement,  and  that  tendency  haa 
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Wiw  on  towards  its  ultimate  eipressioD  in  Transcemleululisiii.  Ail  this 
is  plniii,  loo  plain  for  evidence.  The  process  has  gone  so  far.  tlial.  nne 
sF  our  own  moat  advoncod  and  most  resolute  thinkers,  a  leader  nliom 
inly  the  lioldest  followed  in  his  aasault  on  tradition  and  fortnntism.  has 
laid;  surprised  his  friends  by  sounding  the  retreat  and  calling  the  fresh 
rpcruit*  back  into  the  old,  battered  inlrencUments,  lo  make  Ibcineclves 
snfe  there  aa  well  as  they  ean."    (p.  10.) 

This  concedes  tliat  ProteBtantisin  is  dead  and  undergoiiig 
the  procese  of  decomposition,  which  ib  loore  than  most  Cath- 
olica  would  ventui^  to  assert.  "Naturalieio  ie  puahineit 
hard,  and  we  have  a  firui  conviction  that  it  iiiUBt  go."  The 
American  people  can,  then,  hope  nothing  from  it  in  sup- 
port of  tlieir  free  institutions.  IJut  it  thinks  that  tiie  same 
naturalism  that  is  pushing  Protestantism  is  pushing  equally 
liard  the  Catholic  Churcu.  and  is  sure  that  the  American 
people  emancipated  from  Protestantism  will  not  seek  reposi' 
in  Catholicity.  They  may  cease  to  be  Protestants,  but  will 
n(il  become  Catholics.  In  what  then  will  they  seek  to  find 
rest  for  their  souls  J  "'In  transcendentalism,  or  spiritual 
t'hristianity."  Perhaps  bo.  But  what  is  the  transcen- 
dentalism or  spiritual  Christianity,  which  is  neither  CatliT 
olicity  nor  Protestantism  ?  The  answer  is  not  very  definite, 
but  here  is  what  the  Chrlsiiwa  Biximiinef  says, 

"  Transcendentnlism.  orsplriiual  Ciuiatlanity,  is  no  longer  the  peculiar- 
ity of  a  small  intellectual  class,  who  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  main- 
lain  theniselvesagninst  the  ridicule  of  a  great  public.  It  is  a  defloitOGys- 
tcm  of  pUilraophieal  faith,  firmly  planted  on  immovalJlB  fouadations, 
carefully  constructed  in  its  details,  popularly  expounded,  heartily  wel- 
comed, and  earnestly  professed  by  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  ll 
has  churches  aod  preachers,  and  is  Fast  making  a  sacred  literature.  It 
has  succeeded  to  a  very  remarkable  estcnt  in  recommending  its  inter. 
prelatlons  of  the  ancient  symbols  and  dogmas.  It  has  a  theology,  a 
cbristology,  a  conBifl[«Dt  account  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church;  it  gives 
its  definition  of  inspiration,  revelation,  and  Divine  influence.  They  who 
accept  it  are  among  the  calmest,  quietest,  serenest,  and  happiest  of 
people.  They  enjoy  as  much  peace  of  mitid  and  of  heart  as  the  Catholics 
do,  and  they  enjoy  it  on  more  rational  grounds,  and  with  a  surer  con- 
fidence. For  they  fear  nothing  from  sciencei  they  welcome  knowledge ; 
criticism,  and  espet^Ily  criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  is  all  on  their  side; 
the  movement  of  things  is  in  their  direction;  they  have  a  sweet  and 
altogether  childlike  faitli  in  the  spiritual  laws.  They  can  afford  to  tell 
the  truth  without  equivocation.  They  can  afford  to  lie  generous  to  thdr 
opponeols.  They  take  no  great  pains  to  make  proselytes,  for  the  ripo 
fruit  drops  into  their  hands  as  fast  ihey  can  catch  it.     Unrest  will  not 
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drive  these  people  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  the  majority  must 
pass  into  the  Church  tlirough  them,  if  they  go  thither  at  all,  the  acces- 
sions to  it  are  not  likely  to  be  very  numerous.  So  much  for  the  specu- 
lative disquiet  and  despair  from  which  Mr.  Hecker  hopes  so  much." 
(p.  18.) 

Tins  IS  very  well  in  words,  but  still  it  may  be  asked, 
what  is  this  "  definite  system  of  Dhilosophic  faith,  firmly 
planted  on  immovable  foundations,  that  "  has  its  churches, 
its  theology,  its  christology,  and  is  fast  making  a  sacred  lit- 
erature "  r  It  is  "  philosophic,"  and  therefore  m  the  natural 
order.  As  the  Christian  Examiner  makes  its  missionaries 
*'  industry,  enterprise,  intelligence,"  and  calls  them  nature's 
missionaries,  and  as  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Christian 
ExaminefT  calls  it  in  another  publication,  the  New  Religion 
of  Nature^  it  may  be  safely  concluded  tliat  it  is  pure  natu- 
ralism, and  includes  nothing  that  is  not  explicable  on  purely 
natural  principles.  It  certainly  rejects  all  supernatural 
itivelation,  and  all  supernatural  intervention  in  the  afiEairs  of 
men  or  of  the  world.  It  stands  opposed  to  all  supernatural- 
ism,  and  rejects  both  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  so  far 
<is  they  assert  a  supernatural  revelation,  supematund  inter- 
vention, and  a  supernatural  order.  Decidedly  then,  if  any 
thing,  it  is  pure  naturalism,  and  admits  nothing  but  natural 
development.  This  is  what  the  American  people  are  to  fall 
back  upon  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  Protestants,  and 
this  will  have  for  them  far  more  charms  than  Catholicity. 

No  doubt,  individuals  may  find  it  so — for  a  time,  but 
that  a  whole  people  will  is  questionable.  Man  is  a  social 
being,  and  will  never  rest  in  pure  individualism ;  which 
necessarily  excludes  all  ideas  of  government,  society,  solid- 
arity, and  brin^  back  the  state  of  nature  asserted  by 
llobbes,  which  is  only  a  state  of  war,  in  which  the  right  is 
to  the  strongest.  Man  is  also  in  some  sense  naturally  reUg- 
ious,  and  religion  is  as  necessary  to  his  soul  as  food  to  his 
body.  How  then  can  we  expect  men  to  be  full-grown, 
hearty,  robust  men  under  a  system  that  excludes  all  society, 
all  social  organization,  all  government,  all  religious  faitn, 
hope,  or  love,  all  forms  of  worship,  but  such  as  theorists 
witli  ''malice  aforethought"  may  attempt,  like  Auguste 
Comte,  to  institute  i  Man  too  is  a  rational  animal,  and  rea- 
son is  in  man  a  })erpetual  aspiration  to  know  the  origin  and 
end,  tiie  principles  and  causes  of  all  things,  and  these  un- 
happily for  the  natunilists  all  have  their  root  in  the  super- 
iiaturaK  and   are  placed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spcnoer  in  that 
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dlvJBicin  of  things  which  he  calls  the  Unknowable.  TIow 
then  can  tiaturahsin  Batisfy  reason,  of  which  the  American 
people  participate  aa  largely  as  anj-  olJier  people,  and  who 
arc  proverhiaUy  carious  and  aspiring  ? 

It  inaj  not  be  always  Q;ood  logic  to  argue  from  the  want 
to  the  supply,  or  to  concludt;  t!ie  truth  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligioL  from  its  adaptation  to  the  genius  and  needs  of  Amer- 
ican civilization.  Many  persons  of  strong  reasoning  pow- 
ers, sound  judgment,  and  good  sense  have  found  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  conclusion  that  Christianity  must  be  true,  because  it 
meets  the  wants  of  the  soul,  inconclusive,  but  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  euppoae  that  men  will  rest  contented  iu  a  system 
tliat  obviously  can  satisfy  neither  their  intellectual  nor  their 
moral  wants.  Neither  of  these  wants  of  man  doos  or  can 
naturalism  supply.  Few  men  aro  contented  to  say  two  and 
two,  two  and  two,  without  adding,— make  four.  Natural- 
ism excludes  from  both  science  and  faith  whatever  is  not 
explicable  on  natural  principles.  It  excludes  therefore 
from  both  the  hrst  and  final  cause  of  all  things,  and  stops 
with  second  causes  alone.  Before  it  and  behind  it  all  is 
impenetrable  darkness,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
tliinking,  reasoning,  reflecting  men,  who  feel  with  Schiller, 
rrnat  ist  das  L^en,  life  is  serious  and  not  to  be  trifled 
away,  from  sending  longing  glances  into  that  durkness,  and 
praying  for  some  ray  of  celestial  liglit  to  illumine  it,  if  bnt 
fur  a  moment 

The  Chistlan  i^aminer  speaks  of  the  rest,  the  content 
and  joy  of  the  worshipjxsrs  in  its  naturalistic  churches;  but 
from  men's  sensations  in  the  battle,  in  tlie  first  Hush  of 
partial  success,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  how  tiiey  will  feel 
when  the  battle  is  over,  the  struggle  ended,  the  triumph  ob- 
tained, and  there  remain  no  longer  any  enemies  to  combat, 
any  more  worlds  to  conquer.  The  combatants  for  natural- 
ism have  all  brought  into  the  combat  the  arms,  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  fwrccs  supplied  by  a  system  not  their  own, 
mdeed  by  that  very  superuaturalisni  which  they  reject  as 
degraditig  to  human  nature,  and  repugnant  to  human  rea- 
son. Let  them  succeed,  and  they  will  And  after  the  first 
joy  of  success  is  over  that  in  their  conouests  they  have  only 
despoiled  themselves,  and  tlieir  rest,  ii  rest  they  have,  will 
be  that  of  the  stock  or  stone. 

Naturalism  denies  the  supernatural  and  afflrms  that  there 
has  never  been  any  suijernatural  revelation,  any  supernat- 
ural intervention   in  human   aSairs.     Whence  then   have 
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originated  all  these  religions,- Jewish,  Christian,  Mahom- 
etan, and  all  those  cruel,  barbarous,  and  enslaving  pa^^an 
superstitions  both  before  and  since  the  Christian  era?  The 
Ckristmn  Examiner  must  hold  that  they  are  all  natural,  the 
outgrowth  of  human  nature.  Then  why  war  against  them  \ 
Why  expect  from  nature  alone  any  thing  dinerent?  If 
human  nature  has  developed  them,  they  must  be,  on  its 
principles,  true  and  good.  If  nature  has  developed  them, 
now  can  it  be  pretended  that  nature  does  not  need  them, 
and  can  have  her  full  and  free  development  without  them  ? 
If  she  has  developed  them  all  through  the  past,  how  can 
it  be  certain  that  she  will  not  continue  to  develop  them 
all  through  the  future  ?  If  there  is  nothing  above  nature, 
no  supernatural,  nothing  but  nature,  then  nature  can  never 
get  out  of  nature,  and  what  nature  is  and  can  and  will  do 
can  be  only  inferred  from  what  she  has  been  and  done. 

Is  it  answered  that  aU  religions  are  symbolical,  and  sym- 
bolize, each  in  its  way,  more  or  less  oi  the  natural  order, 
and  that  when,  as  the  worshippers  in  the  churches  of  the 
new  religion  of  naturalism  have  done,  we  have  penetrated 
the  symbol  and  got  at  its  philosophical  or  scientific  sense, 
the  symbol  is  rejected,  ana  can  never  be  restored  t  That 
all  religions  are  symbolical,  and  symbolize  truths  or  facts  of 
the  natural  order  even  is  unquestionably  true,  but  that  they 
symbolize  only  truths  or  facts  of  that  order  is  far  more 
easily  asserted  than  proved.  How  know  you  that  they  do 
not,  some  imperfectly,  the  Christian  perfectly,  symbolize 
the  supernatural,  and  that  when  you  have  extracted  what 
belongs  to  the  natural,  you  are  not  still  as  far  as  ever  from 
having  obtained  their  higher  and  real  significAUce,  or  given 
them  their  true  and  full  scientific  explication  ?  Men  some- 
times see  no  more,  not  because  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen, 
but  because  their  sight  is  no  longer,  nor  stronger.  The 
cliild  fancies  that  the  horizon  that  bounds  our  vision  bounds 
the  universe,  and  that  by  ascending  yonder  hill  on  which 
the  sky  seems  to  rest,  it  could  play  with  the  rainbow, — ^it  is 
a  child's  fancy,  not  a  man's. 

Will  the  Christicm  Ecaminer  appeal  to  development? 
There  is,  no  doubt,  development,  natural  development  even, 
hut  development  only  unfolds  or  brings  out  what  was  orig- 
inally in  the  germ.  It  can  create  notning,  nor  even  go  on 
without  borrowing  from  the  medium  in  which  it  takes 
place.  Without  the  supernatural  there  can  be  no  natural 
development.     Nature  did  not  originate  herself,  and  could 
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oriffiiijitc  oii]y  in  the  supernatural ;  nor  can  she  even  subsist 
and  operate  without  tlie  constant,  efficient  presence  of  the 
eu]>ernatural.  The  Christian  Eiino/min^r  has  little  to  hope 
from  future  developments.  Euhemerua  long  a^o  antiui- 
jiated  the  modem  positivista  and  nature-wor8hip]>er8  in 
their  explication  of  the  symbols,  and  the  old  Epicni-eaiis, 
their  real  ancestors, were  fnlly  up  on  this  point  at  leaat  to 
their  scientific  leveh  They  did  not.  in  jnst  so  many  words 
deny  the  gode,  aa  that  might  have  brought  them  into  colli- 
sion with  the  police,  as  it  did  not  long  since  the  late  Abner 
Kneeland,  in  Massachusetts;  but  they  gave  thera  nothing 
to  do,  put  them  "aslefip  up  above,"  and  reduced  man. 
— in  tlieir  theories — to  pure  nature.  Tiiey  were  learned 
and  eloquent,  rich,  polisfied,  genteel,  and  had  tlieir  orators, 

Erofessore,  poets,  and  philosopiiera.  They  had  for  a  time  a 
irge  portion  of  the  upper  and  educated  classes  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  then  the  wliole  civilized  world, 
with  them.  Yet  the  Stoics  and  Neo-platouists  carried  it 
■over  them,  and  the  Catholics  carried  it  over  both  Stoics  and 
Neo-platonists,  and  brought  the  empire  back  to  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  even  to  belief  in  a  crucified  God,  and  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Cross.  Argumenfum  ah  esse  ad 
poMse  valet.  W  hat  has  been  may  be.  The  conversion  of 
the  American  jjeople  to  the  church  would  be  a  leas  wonder- 
fid  thing  than  the  conversion  of  the  Ttoman  Empire. 

The  Ghriatia/i  EsarmTier  undoubtedly  places  its  hopes  in 
the  progress  of  science,  and  tlie  intelligence  of  the  age  and 
conntry;  but  the  progress  of  modern  science  lies  all  m  the 
secondary  order,  in  the  observation  of  facts  and  the  expli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  nature;  valuable  in  its  order  indeed, 
hut  throwing  no  new  light  on  first  principles,  or  the  origin 
and  reason  of  things.  The  intelligence  of  the  age  will  soon 
grow  dim,  and  well-nigh  disappear  in  the  darkness  if 
the  eupematnral  be  rejected,  and  men  reduced  to  simple 
exclusive  naturalism.  If  you  can  once  get  men  to  confine 
their  thoughts  and  wishes  to  the  low  sphere  of  naturalism, 
and  to  be  contented  with  it,  they  will  soon  cease  to  aspire, 
lose  sight  of  the  ideal,  become  gross  and  material,  as  incuri- 
ous and  as  unprogressive  as  the  savage.  Is  that  what  the 
OfvrieUan  Keaminer  would  call  progress,  a  progress  in  los- 
ing, not  in  gaining  ?  Does  it  agree  with  Kousseau,  that 
"  the  man  M'ho  thinks  is  already  a  depraved  animal,"  and 
that  the  savage  st-ute  is  preferable  to  the  civilized  !  Placed 
■on  this  narrow  island  culled  Nature,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
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by  an  impenetrable  and  untraversable  ocean  of  darkneaa, 
unable  and  forbidden  to  aspire, — to  know  any  thing  above 
or  beyond  mere  creatures, — what  would  there  be  to  stimu- 
late man's  intellectual  activity,  or  to  awaken  his  reason! 
He  would  be  bom,  grow  up,  propagate  his  species,  snatcli 
the  few  sensible  pleasures  withm  his  reach,  die,  and  be  for- 
gotten. Is  there  any  thing  more  to  be  expected  from 
naturalism  ? 

"  The  American  people  are  in  search  of  a  philosophy, 
rather  than  a  faith.  Now  a  philosophy  is  what  the  church 
never  gave  or  professed  to  give."  Can  naturalism  give  them 
a  philosophy  ?  Can  nature  explain  her  own  origin  or  end  ? 
Do  you  call  that  philosophy  that  stops  at  second  causes,  and 
never  rises  to  the  principles  and  reason  of  things?  From 
nature  you  can  get  only  nature.  The  observation  and  ex- 
plication of  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  without  carrying 
them  up  to  their  first,  or  forward  to  their  final  cause,  is  only 
secondary  science,  very  useful  and  desirable  in  its  order,  but 
it  is  not  philosophy  any  more  than  it  is  theology.  Whether 
the  church  gives  a  philosophy  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  nat- 
uralism does  not,  and  cannot  give  one,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
denial  of  philosophy. 

Moreover,  if  tne  American  people  are  in  search  of  a  phi- 
losophy, it  is  that  through  philosophy  they  may  attain  to 
faith  in  the  supernatural,  that  they  may  justify  the  tradi- 
tional faith  of  the  race,  convert  the  unbelieving,  or 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  weak  and  hesitating.  That  the 
churcli  does  not  teach  dogmatically  a  philosophy  in  so  far 
as  philosophy  is  solely  the  work  oi  natural  reason,  is  true 
enough ;  but  philosophy  has  received  its  grandest  and  rich- 
est developments  in  her  schools  in  connection  with  her  dog- 
matic teaching,  and  all  who  discard  wholly  that  teaching 
have  utterly  failed  to  ^ve  the  world  a  philosophy.  The 
greatest  masters  of  philosophic  thought,  since  JPlato  and 
Aristotle,  have  been  her  great  theologians,  as  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Anselm,  St.  Bonaventura,  St.  Thomas,  Thomassin,  Male- 
branche,  F6nelon,  to  mention  no  othei-s.  The  greatest  of 
all  modern  philosophers  not  in  her  communion  is  the  Grer- 
man,  Leibnitz ;  but  Leibnitz  defended  the  Catholic  dogmas^ 
and  in  their  light  constructed  his  philosophy.  Amongst  the 
rejectors  of  supernatural  revelation,  or  those  who  confined 
themselves  to  the  strictly  natural  order,  no  philosopher  in 
ancient  or  modem  times  can  be  named  whose  philosophy 
the  man  up  to  the  level  of  Christian  civilization  does  not 
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fejet't  as  a  tissue  of  altenrditics  or  pnerilitiee,  Tlie  reaeon  of 
■'■—  's  plain  enongti.  Witliont  Bupernatural  revelation  tJic 
aoplier  cannot  place  hiraself  in  the  [weition  to  solve,  or 
to  perceive  even  as  far  as  they  are  rationally  approheneibic 
ana  solvable,  the  great  problems  of  philosophy.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  bad  aiipematiiral  revelation,  as  far  as  it  was  pre- 
ivrved  in  the  traditions  of  the  gentiles,  and  hence  their 
merits ;  but  those  traditions  ret^ned  it  only  in  an  iraperfeet 
or  ninttlated  fonu,  and  heime  their  defects.  The  eminent 
philosophers  among  Protestants  also  have  it  in  the  measure 
in  whicu  Protestants  have  retained  the  tradition  of  it,  and 
hence,  however  defective  that  tradition  may  be  with  them, 
they  are  able  to  touch  philosophical  qneations  from  a  higlior 
—plane  tlian  simple  nature. 

The  Chnstian  Examiner  apparently  forgete  that  we  who 
Jelieve  in  the  snpernatural  revelation  of  God  have  all  the 
taftture  that  the  aoherente  of  naturalittm  have.  We  may  have, 
and  most  likely  have  more  than  they  have,  more  than  ia 
Kireamt  of  by  their  philosophy,  but  we  cannot  possibly  have 
Seas.     The  supernatural,  even  if  an  i  1  hi ai on,  leaves  to  the 
^believer  all  that  tliere  is  of  natni-e.     It  does  not  suporsede 
nature,  weaken  or  distort  its  power.     They  can  offer  tlie 
American  people  nothing  that  we  have  not  as  well  as  they. 
Xature  is  as  open  to  us  as  to  them,  and  nothing  in  the  Bible 
or  the  church  prevents  the  Christian  from  pushing  his  in- 
vestigations as  freely  and  as   far  into  nature  as  they  can 
theirs,     Snpernatural  revelation,  if  real,  adds  to  reason  and 
—nature  faith,  which  is  a  logical  knowledge  above  their  reach, 
^Rnd  enlarges  their  boundaries;  but  in  no  case  does  it  or  can 
Bt  diniinisn  their  power,  or  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  their 
phservation  and  induction.     The  church  places  no  restric- 
s  on  science,  and  interferes  never  with  scientific  expli- 
SBtions,  if  really  scientilic  they  are.     All  she  does  is  to  tor- 
bad  her  children,  in  the  interest  alike  of  natural  and  re- 
eled truth,  to  put  forth  an  true  and  established,  our  con- 
wtnres,   our   theories,  our   speculations,  if  they   t^nd  U' 
turtle  faith,  where   they   have   not   been    scientifically 
rerified  and  converted  into  real  science.     It  is  well  to  note 
aiis,  and  to  Lear  in  mind  that,  on  any  conceivable  hypothe- 
'i,  faith  does  not  supersede  reason,  or  diecourage  its  exer- 
e ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  men  who  have  made  the 
jatest  scientific  diBooveries  and  done  the  most  to  advance 
1  science  to  its  present  proud  position,  have  all  been 
wen  bom  and  brought  np  in  tlie  busoin  of  Christian  ci\-iliza- 
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tion,  and  educated  in  Christian  achoola,  eoUegee,  or  anive^ 
sities.  If  some  of  them  have  aeen  proper  to  ^omniate  tlie 
mother  that  bare  them,  and  to  rend  the  bosom  tliat  nonr- 
iahed  them,  it  is  tlieir  fault  or  madness  as  individuals,  bot  it 
cannot  alter  the  fact  that  they  have  been  formed  under 
Christian  civilization  and  Christian  inflnencea,  and  conid 
have  been  formed  under  no  other.  Has  ecieiice  been  ad- 
Tauced  in  modern  times  by  men  formed  nnder  the  Chtnesei 
the  Hindoo,  or  the  Mahometan  civilization  ?  Whence  comea 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian  civilization  to  all  others  bnt 
from  Christianity  itself,  and  Christianity  even  as  a  super- 
natnral  religion  t 

The  ChTtstian  Esaminer  claims  great  snccesa  for  its 
"philosophic  faith."  The  transcendentaliets,  it  says,  "take 
no  pains  to  make  proselytes.  The  ripe  fruit  drops  into  their 
hands  as  fast  as  they  can  catch  it."  Might  it  not  more  prop- 
erly have  said,  the  fruit  that  rote  and  falls  from  the  tnje 
before  it  is  ripe  ?  "  Tbey  have  their  churches."  How  many  \ 
The;^  have  a  feeble  congregation  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
consisting,  it  is  said,  of  a  few  handred  members,  and  limy 
had  one  and  a  stronger  one,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  befort 
Theodore  Parker  died,  and  perhaps  still  have  one ;  but 
where  else  have  theyone  on  this  continent?  Fanny  Wrigbt'l 
Hall  of  Science  has  long  since  been  broken  up,  and  Mr. 
Kobert  Dale  Owen,  one  of  its  founders,  has  at  least  aban- 
doned naturalism.  The  Unitarians  have  several  churches, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  recoil  from  the  anti-supeniai- 
aralism  of  the  Article  of  the  Christia/n  Sasaminer,  and  re- 
tain, if  little,  still  too  mnch  of  traditional  Christianity  to 
accept  naked  naturalism. 

"They  who  accept  it  are  among  the  calmest,  quietest,  se- 
reuest  and  happiest  of  people."  Perhaps  so ;  and  yet  the 
Christia/n  ^taminor  says,  ''one  of  our  most  advanced  and 
most  resolute  thinkers,  a  leader  whom  only  the  boldest  fol- 
lowed, .  .  .  has  recently  surprised  his  friends  by  sounding 
the  retreat,  and  calling  the  fivsh  recruits  back  into  tbe  otn. 
battered  entrenchments,"  This  would  seem  to  indicate  dial 
the  CltriBtian  Ekeandner  has  been  deceived  by  appearanoee. 
This  leader's  example  may  prove  contagions,  and  larf^ 
numbers  may  follow  it,  T&e  bare  horror  of  naturalism  in- 
to which  transcend entalism  threatened  to  plunge  its  followers, 
caused,  before  him,  large  numbers,  who  haa  not  advauced 
so  far,  to  recoil  and  seSt  refuge  elsewhere.  Was  it  not  so 
with  Brownson,  Wilson  and  Patterson,  Coolidge  and  Hunt- 
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ington,  and  many  others  that  need  not  be  named,  who  have 
either  retained  to  the  church  or  sought  eecnritj  in  Protes- 
t«nt  secta  that  have  retained  tlie  principal  Catholic  dogmas  ? 
May  not  these  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  nitiniate  return 
to  belief  in  the  snpernatiinil  of  the  great  maas  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  following  the  tendency  to  naturalism  T 

To  this  naturalism,  from  which  seriona  and  earnest  minds 
are  already  recoiling  with  horror,  the  Christian  Examiner 
professes  to  believe  the  American  people  will  yield  them- 
eelvea,  when  they  have  ceased  to  Ire  Protestants,  as  cease 
tliey  will.  They  will  not,  it  tells  na,  become  Catholics. 
Perhaps  they  will  not ;  yet  at  the  bottom  they  are  a  serious, 
an  earnest,  and  a  brave  people,  and  their  very  vices  spring 
from  the  richness  and  nobility  of  their  nature.  They  are 
wanting  in  none  of  the  heroic  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  have  a  more  real  solidarity  with  the  church,  through 
their  Christian  civilization,  their  common  law,  their  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  their  moral  tlieology  than  they  them- 
i.-lves  are  aware  of.  The  church,  too,  is  in  their  midst,  with 
her  celestial  light,  a  light  which  cannot  be  hid,  and  which 
^euds  its  rays  to  illumine  tlie  darkness  which  envelops  the 
people  oatsido  of  her  comraanion,  and  it  is  far  more  reason- 
aide  to  suppose  that  they  will  learn  to  distinanish  between 
her  Catholicity,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  thena,  and  some 
foreign  associations  which  repel  them,  and  retom  to  her, 
and  seek  rest  in  their  Father  s  house,  than  it  is  to  suppose 
that  they  will  definitely  take  np  with  sheer  naturalism,  which, 
whatever  imposing  names  it  may  bear,  or  brilliant  costume 
it  may  be  decked  with,  is  only  another  name  for  Christianity 
withont  Christ,  and  religion  without  God.  Forced  to  choose 
between  Catholicity  and  no  religion,  and  perceiving  the  har- 
mony which  the  ChrUtian  Enamiiier  confesses  between  its 
principles,  and  those  of  their  political  institutions,  they  may 
m  time  lose  their  prejudices  against  her,  which  are  cliiedy 
political,  may  see  and  examine  her  claims  in  a  more  impar- 
tial frame  of  mind,  and  discover  that  their  hostility  to  lier 
heretofore  has  arisen  from  their  misapprehension  of  her 
real  character,  and  their  confounding  whatever  thoy  have 
found  offensive  or  objectionable  in  the  lives  of  Catholics  or 
the  acts  of  Cathohc  nations  with  Catholicity  itself,  and  be 
prepared  to  listen  with  open  minds  and  open  hearts  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  missionary,  and  finally  come  to 
find  joy  and  gladness  in  believing. 

"  This,"  says  the  Christian  Bjinminer,  p,  '2t5,  in  its  second 
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article,  written  apparently  to  neutralize  the  first,  "  will  be 
known  as  the  age  of  secession ;  .  .  .  .  but  perhaps  we  have 
not  thought  how  far  political  secession  comes  of  theological 
schism."  Certain  it  is,  that  with  the  American  people  the- 
ological schism  in  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  pre- 
ceded actual  political  secession,  and  men  are  now  beginning 
to  discover  tliat  there  is  a  closer  connection  between  the 
moral  and  religious  convictions  of  a  people  and  their  polit- 
ical conduct  than  it  has  been  latterly  supposed.  Many 
minds  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  only  effectual  guar- 
anty of  national  unity  is  in  religious  unity.  The  state,  not 
any  more  than  the  church,  can  be  based  on  pure  individual- 
ism, according  to  the  Christian  Examiner^  the  only  living 
])rinciple  of  Protestantism,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
terrible  struggle  in  which  the  United  States  are  now  engaged 
for  national  existence  and  unity  may  turn  attention  to  relig- 
ious unity,  and  lead  reflecting  men  to  ask  themselves  very 
seriously  if  they  can  find  that  unitv  anywliere  outside  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  "  There  is  a  l3ivinity  that  sliapesour 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will,"  and  God  in  his  provi- 
dence uses  even  the  passions  of  men  to  bring  about  his  pur- 
j)oses.  The  civil  war  has  led  the  Christicm  J^xatninerj  in 
one  article,  to  assert  a  connection  between  religion  and  pol- 
itics it  had  denied  in  another,  to  assert  not  only  a  connec- 
tion between  religion  and  politics,  but  to  disclaim  all  solid- 
arity with  those  who  dream  of  a  Christianity  without  the 
supernaturah 

"  There  is  a  copula  between  nature  and  the  supernatural,  as  much  as 
of  any  thing  above  with  what  is  below.  If  nature  be  not  all,  with  God 
and  spirit  merged  in  it,  the  snperiMturcU  must  be.  'Anti-supematural- 
ism '  is  out  of  place  '  in  the  pulpit '  on  the  ground  of  any  religion,  to  say 
nothing  of  Christianity;  and  to  define  the  Christian  miracles  as  unnat- 
ural, or  violations  of  nature,  or  as  more  wondrous  in  themselves  than 
any  thing  else,  or  wonderful  at  all  to  Qod,  is  the  art  of  their  enemies,  not 
the  wisdom  of  their  friends."    (p.  88.) 

This  shows  a  tendency  in  a  right  direction,  and  proves 
that  even  the  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  will  not  accept  pure, 
naked,  unmitigated  naturalism.  No  error  can  long  live 
where  truth  is  at  hand  to  take  its  place :  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  present  civil  war,  notwithstanding  the 
mistakes  of  some  individual  Catholics,  may  result  in  cor- 
recting not  a  few  religious  as  well  as  political  errors,  and  in 
placing  the  religion  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  nation  on 
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and  iiiipcrisliiible  fouudtitiou,  aiid  tbusaid  theAiiier^ 
I  people  iji  fultiUmg  their  piission  and  working  out  their 
rioU6  destiny. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Chi-istlan  Jicaminer,  whether 
speakiS  with  a  aingte  or  a  double  tongiie,  will  never  succeed 
perauading  any  considerable  number  of  our  conntrymeu 
that  Christianity  without  Christ,  and  religion  without  God, 
is  either  the  Christian  religion  or  any  religion  at  all.  If 
they  are  driven  to  accept  it  as  the  best  tiling  there  is  for 
man,  they  will  not  accept  it  as  religion,  or  even  as  philoso- 
lj)hy,  bnt  will  call  it  plainly  and  bluntly  what  it  ie,  atheism 
^**~  relation  to  God,  and  anarchy  iu  relation  to  society.  Yet 
they  lose  tlieir  ProteBtantism,  without  finding  Catholicity, 
they  will  not  stop  at  naturalism,  as  the  rise  and  spread 
inong  them  of  both  Mormonisin  and  spiritisra,  whoso 
iccesses  shame  those  of  the  transcend entaligts,  abundantly 

Brove.  Men  must  and  will  have  a  religion  of  some  sort. 
Ilia  world  is  too  bleak  and  wintry  to  permit  them  to  walk 
Kbroad  in  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  when  they  lose  the 
upernatural  robea  of  true  religion  they  will  make  them- 
elvea  aprons  of  the  fig-leaves  of  superstition.  When  they 
eui  no  longer  get  an  answer  from  tlie  powers  above  to  their 
questions  as  to  their  origin  and  end,  they  will  invoke  the 

giwere  below,  as  Saul,  when  he  conld  get  no  answer  from 
od,  resorted  to  the  Witch  of  Endor.  They  must  and  will 
worship,  and  when  tliey  have  lost  God  they  wiU  worship 
the  devil ;  for  tliey  can  worsliip  only  sonietning  they  be- 
lieve to  be  superior  to  themselves  and  visible  nature. 

The  Christian  Examiner  would  do  well  to  study  the  old 
leatlien  mythologies,  and  tlie  fearful  and  abominable  super- 
ittitions  into  which  the  gentiles  fell  after  their  apostasy.  No 
men  are  so  credulous  as  sceptics,  who,  as  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria said  of  the  Greeks,  can  believe  any  thing  and  every  thing 
but  tlie  truth ;  and  no  people  are  so  open  to  superstition  &a 
they  who  have  no  faith  in  God  and  his  revelation,  Abner 
Kneetand  could  not  believe  in  God,  but  he  could  and  did 
believe  that  a  little  girl,  by  looking  into  a  stone  placed  in  a 
hat,  could  see  things  at  the  iKittoni  o£  the  ocean.  It  need 
not  Burpnee  any  one  to  find  even  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  Cltriaiian- Exa/miner,  though  having  no  belief  in  St. 
I^ul,  or  even  in  tlie  evangelical  history  of  our  Lord,  vaunt- 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  as  a  true  seer,  and  accepting  the 
hings  of  his  lying  spirits  as  tlie  living  and  eternal  truth, 
le  great  movement  in  which  he  believes,  he  tells  us,  was 
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commenced  by  Luther,  and  Emerson  is  its  best  representa- 
tion as  yet.  Some  persons  have  asked  how  it  can  continue 
on  beyond  Emerson  without  going  off  into  vacuity :  but  be- 
yond Emerson  is  demonism,  \diich  under  the  name  of  spirit- 
ualism is  now  spreading  rapidly  through  the  land.  Its  earli- 
est receivers  were  unbelievers,  men  who  could  not  believe  in 
the  gospel  or  in  the  existence  of  God.  They  could  not  be- 
lieve the  prophets  and  apostles,  but  they  coidd  believe  the 
spirit-rappers.  In  this  low  and  vulgar  superstition,  which 
in  time  may  grow  into  a  creed,  will  the  American  people 
take  refuge,  if  they  cease  to  be  Protestants  without  becom- 
ing Catholics.  Is  the  ChriaUa/a  Exa/nvmer  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it?  Or  is  it  unaware  that  only  the  church  has  deliv- 
ered the  world  from  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  that  it  is 
only  she  that  has  the  power  to  save  the  American  people 
from  this  new  and  growing  demon-worship,  as  illusory  as  the 
ancient,  and  capable  of  becoming  equally  cruel  and  enslav- 
ing? 

The  ChriaUan  Exscmtiner^  though  firmly  convinced  that 
the  American  people  will  cease  to  be  Protestants,  yet  con- 
tends that  Protestantism,  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms, 
will  continue  to  be  their  religion.  "  Nature  has  mission- 
aries who  travel  faster  than  the  brothers  of  the  order  of  St 
Paul.  They  are  industry,  enterprise,  inteUigenoe,  knowl- 
edge, the  awakened  capacities  of  man." — p.  26.  Was  there 
no  industry,  no  enterprise,  no  intelligence,  no  knowledge,  no 
mental  and  physical  activity  before  Luther?  Will  Protes- 
tants accept  these  missionaries  that  carry  a  Christianity  with- 
out Christ,  a  religion  without  Ood ;  missionaries  solely  of 
the  material  order,  as  their  missionaries  ?  Is  there  any  form 
of  Protestantism  properly  so  called  that  believes  in  nothing 
above  the  material  onier  ?  If  so,  it  can  in  no  sense  becallea 
a  religion.  And  when  men  are  reduced  to  the  material  or- 
der atone,  what  will  remain  to  awaken  and  excercise  their 
higher  and  nobler  faculties  ?  What  motive  will  they  have 
to  cultivate  their  spiritual  nature,  and  to  strive  to  be  high, 
noble-minded  men  i  You  reduce  them  to  be  mere  booies 
without  souls,  and  they  will  seek  only  the  goods  of  the  body. 
Having  reduced  Christianity  to  a  mere  religion  of  the  body, 
how  can  you  look  honest  men  in  the  face  and  call  it  "spiri- 
tual Christianity,"  "  transcendentalism,"  and  cry  out  against 
the  formalism,  the  materialism,  and  the  sensuousness  of  Cath- 
olicity 1 

Has  the  writer  already  leaped  the  precipice  I    K  so,  we 
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will  hope  that  the  American  people  will  not  follow  liim. 
Tliat  tbey  will  see  that  altliongh  Protestantism  served  their 
material  growth  in  the  infancy  of  their  nation,  it  cannot  be 
the  religion  of  its  manhood.  That  without  ceasing  to  respect 
the  many  noble  qualities  and  hardy  virtues  of  tueir  Protes- 
tant ancestors,  they  will  seek  for  the  true  principle  of  unity 
r  in  the  Catholia  Church,  and  lind  there,  a  couBecration  of  their 
Lxationality  and  a  firm  support  of  their  free  and  republican 
""Tstitutione. 


THE  GREAT  COMMISSION.* 


ic  World  lor  NoreiDber,  It 


As  this  IB  a  standard  Protestant  work  on  the  subject,  and 
las  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  thirty  years,  we  are  a 
nittte  surprised  to  learn  from  the  title-page  tliat  its  sales  have 
lonly  reached  the  nintli  thousand,  though  it  is  possible  if  we 
■were  to  read  it  our  surprise  would  be  somewhat  lessened. 
Head  it  we  have  not,  though  we  have  looked  into  it  here 
and  there ;  and  certainly  we  do  not  propose  to  review  it. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  books  we  have  not 
read ;  and  as  we  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  read  it 
when  we  were  a  Protestant,  we  are  still  less  disposed  to  do 
it  now  we  are  a  Catholic.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  one 
bad  patience  to  wade  through  its  pages  he  might  fish  out 
some  curious  things;  but  we  would  rather  forego  them  than 
enbmit  to  the  weary  labor  of  seeking  them,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  We  are  contented  to  stop  with  the  title  and  the 
question  it  raises  as  to  the  great  commission,  or  authority  to 
evangelize  the  world. 

We  accept  the  assertion  contained  in  the  title,  that  our 

Lord  constituted  and  commissioned  his  church  to  convey 

f  the  Gospel  to  the  world.     We  do  not  concede  that  this  is 

I  all  Ids  church  was  constituted  or  instituted  and  commissioned 


•rA«  Oreat  OammiMion;  or.  The  OhrkHan  Oh-ytreh  CojuUtated  arid 
Charged  to  Oontieg  tht  Oonjiel  to  the  Worid.     By  John  Barkis,   D,   D. 
■with  InlroducUiry  Basay  by  the  Rev.  William  K  Williunu,  D.  D. 
tnintli  thousand.     Bostoti:  1970 
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to  do ;  but  we  do  admit  that  she  was  instituted,  among  other 
things,  for  this,  and  that  this  is  included  in  the  ^reat  com- 
mission which  our  Lord  gave  his  apostles.  But  here  comes 
up  the  question :  To  whom  did  this  great  commission  issue; 
and  who  inherit  the  authority  it  confers  ?  Who  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  have  the  right  to  act  under  it  and  appropriate 
the  promises  that  accompany  it  ? 

We  know  well  the  commission,  and  to  whom  it  was  orig- 
inally given.  "  And  Jesus  coming,  spake  to  them  [the  apos- 
tles], saying :  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
tliem  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoev- 
er I  have  commanded  you ;  and  behold  I  am  with  you  all 
days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world."  This  is  the 
commission,  given  by  one  who  had  ample  authority,  for  he 
had  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
broad  in  its  terms.  There  can  be  no  dispute  that  it  was  giv- 
en originally  to  the  apostles ;  but  was  it  given  to  them  pe^ 
sonally,  during  their  natural  life  only?  If  so,  the  conunis- 
sion  expired,  by  its  necessary  limitation,  with  their  death, 
and  there  is  now  and  has  been  since  no  "  great  commission," 
no  "  church  constituted  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  world." 
If  there  has  since  been  no  such  church,  no  such  commission, 
certainly  our  Protestant  friends  have  no  commission,  no  au- 
thority from  God  to  evangelize  the  world ;  and  their  mis- 
sionaries at  home  or  abroad,  in  Protestant  nations,  Catho- 
lic nations,  or  infidel  nations,  are  like  those  prophets  of  whom 
the  Lord  says  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremy  the  prophet :  "I  did 
not  send  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran ;  I  have  not  spoken  to 
them,  yet  they  prophesied."  If  the  Lord  hath  not  commis- 
sioned and  sent  their  preachers  and  missionaries,  they  have 
no  authority  that  anybody  is  bound  or  even  has  the  right 
to  respect.  In  matters  of  religion,  nobody  is  bound  or  has 
the  right  to  listen  to  any  preacher  or  teacher  not  commis- 
sioneci  or  authorized  to  teach  bv  our  Lord  liimself. 

But  Dr.  Harris,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  cannot 
take  the  ground  that  the  commission  was  to  the  apostles 
personallv,  and  expired  with  their  natural  life.  The  very 
purpose  for  which  he  writes  is  to  show  from  the  Scriptures 
and  other  sources  that  the  great  commission  was  issued  to 
the  church,  which  still  subsists,  and  is  in  full  force  now,  or 
that  the  church  was  constituted  for  the  very  purpose  of 
evangelizing  the  nations  in  every  age  of  the  world.      It 
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loiild  not  then  iiave  hpaod  witL  the  naturitl  life  uf  thtiapos- 
tlee.     A  farefnl  analvsin  of  tlie  terrae  of  the  coinmUaion, 

recorded  by  St.  luatthew,  M-iU  Buetairi  the  antlior,  otid 
pmve  that  it  was  to  reniaiu  in  force  through  all  time;  for 
our  Lord  promised  those  he  commisaioned  that  he  would  he 
with  theiQ  "all  days,  even  to  the  consiiiiimation  of  the 
■world,"  which  proves  that  they  whom  he  commissioned  were 
ill  the  sense  intended  to  remain  to  teach  or  evangelize  till 
tlie  consamniatiun  of  the  world,  an  event  still  fature ;  for 
evidently  he  could  not  remain  with  and  aid  and  protect  with 
his  CTacione  presence  teairhers  or  evangelizers  that  had  ceased 
to  live  in  the  world.  Eitlier,  then,  we  mnst  admit  that  the 
promise  of  Christ  has  failed,  which  is  not  iMssible,  or  else 
maintain  that  the  commission  was  to  the  apostles  in  a  sense 
in  which  they  are  still  living  in  time ;  for  the  promise  is, 
"Behold,  I  am  with  i/im  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world." 

As  the  apostles  are  pei-aonally  no  longer  inhabitants  of 
time,  evidently  it  is  only  as  a  body  or  corporation  of  evan- 
eelizers,  which  survives  the  death  of  ita  individual  members 
in  their  successors,  tliat  the  apostles  do  or  can  continue  to 
exist  in  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  cominiBsion 
reads :  " Go  ye"  and  the  promise  is,  " I  am  with  you " — 
plainly  proving  that  they  wlio  received  the  commission,  in 
the  senae  in  vmich  they  wore  .commissioned,  are  proeiselv 
they  who  were  or  are  to  continue  in  time  till  the  world  is 
consummated,  which  is  not  possible  except  in  the  sense  of  a 
corpomtion  of  teachers  or  evangelizers,  defined  by  the  law- 
yers to  be  an  artificial  and  immortal  person.  The  commis- 
sion must  then  have  been  given  to  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  in  whom  tlie  corporation  is  perpetuated,  and  is  to 
be  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  only  in 
their  successors  in  whom  they  survive  that  they  do  or  can 
live  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  Dr.  Ilarris  must 
take  this  ground,  or  else  say  nothing  about  the '"  Great  Com- 
mission," as  given  to  anybody  now  living. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  tliat  the  commission  is- 
sued and  is  a  perpetual  commission  to  the  church  as  a  teach- 
ing body  to  evangelize  the  world.  We  have  read  enough 
of  the  volume  before  us  to  see  that  Dr.  Harris  abundantly 
proves  this  point  from  the  Scriptures.  So  long  as  there  are 
any  nations  not  yet  converted,  tlie  church  must  either  prove 
false  to  her  trust  or  be  in  one  sense  a  missionary  chureh. 
But  the  church  to  whom  the  commission  is  given  must  be 
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tlie  church  that  continues  or  perpetuates  the  church  of  tba 
apOBtlcs,  or,  more  strictly,  the  identical  apostolic  body. 
Every  other  or  any  other  bodv,  whatever  it  may  call  itself, 
whatever  ita  pretensions,  or  nowever  succoBsnilly  it  inay 
mimic  it,  has  no  authority,  no  commission  from  our  Lord  to 
evangelize  at  home  or  abroad.  A  man  who  is  not  commis- 
sioned by  the  regular  authority  for  that  purpose  has  no  right 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  army,  and  no  officer  or  sol- 
dier has  any  duty,  or  even  riglit,  to  obey  his  orders.  It  is 
necessary,  tnen,  to  identify  tlie  body  claiming  to  have  re- 
ceived the  commission  with  the  apostolic  body,  and  any 
body  that  cannot  establisb  its  identity  with  that  body  must 
be  treated  as  a  usurper,  and  without  authority  to  evangelist'. 
The  apostle  St.  John  assures  us  of  thie :  '•  Dearly  beloved, 
believe  not  every  spirit :  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be 
of  God ;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world.  By  this  is  the  spirit  ot  God  known :  every  spirit 
that  confesseth  Jesus  Christ-to  have  come  in  the  flesh  is  wf 
God ;  and  every  spirit  that  dissolveth  Josns,  is  not  of  God ; 
and  tliis  Ib  Antichrist,  of  whom  ye  have  heard  tliat  he  Com- 
eth, and  he  is  now  already  in  the  world.  You  are  of  God, 
little  children,  and  have  overcome  him  ;  becJiuso  greater  is 
he  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  tlie  world.  They  are  of 
the  world  ;  therefore  of  the  world  they  speak,  and  the  world 
iieareth  them.  We  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  Ood 
Jtewretk  us:  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  us  not.  By  thin 
know  we  the  spirit  of  (a-utk  and  the  spirit  <^  error." 

We  have  quoted  tne  whole  passage ;  but  at  this  moment 
we  use  only  the  sixth  verse,  which  we  have  italicized.  The 
apostle  gives  two  tests,  one  of  doctrine,  and  the  other  of 
communion.  The  latter  only  is  to  our  present  pur^^ 
though  we  shall  refer  to  the  other  before  we  close.  We, 
the  apostolic  body  or  cominnnion;  says  the  apostle,  are  of 
God — "  lie  that  knoweth  God,  heareCli  us  ;  and  he  that  is 
not  of  God,  heareth  us  not  By  this  we  know  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  tlie  spirit  of  error."  Clearly,  then,  any  body  sep- 
arated from  the  perpetual  apostolic  body,  and  wno  heareth 
it  not,  or  refuses  to  receive  its  teachings,  is  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  error,  is  of  the  world,  and  has  neither  commissioD 
nor  authority  from  our  Lord  to  evangelize  the  nations.  No  • 
liody  or  corporation  of  evangelizors  not  identical  with  tlie 
apostolic  body,  and  commissioned  in  its  communion,  there- 
fore extending  without  any  break,  or  the  failure  of  a  single  j 
Unk,  from  the  apostles  down  to  as,  can  have  received  a  com- 
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from  our  Lord,  or  can  evangoUze  by  his  authority. 
TliiB  becomes  ratlier  a  serious  luatter.  and  readers  it  nccea- 
eary  to  ascertain  what  body  existing  to-day,  claiming  the 
Hpostoliccomiaission,  if  any,  is  the  coiitiiiaatioii  of  the  apos- 
tolic body,  and  identical  with  it. 

Into  the  question  of  corporate  identity  we  do  not  pro- 
pose at  present  to  enter  at  any  length ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  say  that  no  pretended  church  that  is 
uot  m  the  apijstolic  corainunion,  or  that  cannot  trace  its  iiis- 
torical  union  witli  the  apostolic  body  from  the  time  of  the 
iipostles  down,  without  break  or  interruption,  to  the  pres- 
ent, is  or  can  be  the  body  commissioned.  This,  of  course, 
excludes  all  so-called  Protestant  churches;  for  they  have  all 
lieen  born  fifteen  hundred  years  too  late  for  that,  and,  be- 
sides, are  in  comnmnioii  with  no  body  or  corporation  that 
dates  from  apostolic  times.  The  oldest  Protestant  church- 
es are  not  yet  three  centnries  and  a-half  old,  and  date  only 
fmra  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centnry.  They  were  all 
founded  by  men  who  inherited  neither  the  commission  nor 
the  promises  of  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  and  who  acted  up- 
on tneir  own  personal  authority  alone.  The  Lord  did  not 
send  them,  yet  they  ran ;  he  did  not  speak  to  them,  yet  they 
prophesied,  and  could  prophesy  only  from  their  own  hearts. 
So  far  from  having  commissioned  or  sent  them,  the  Lord 
forbids  us  to  hearken  to  them.  "  Hearken  not  to  the  proph- 
ets that  prophesy  to  you  and  deceive  yon ;  they  speak  a 
vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of'^  the  moutli  of  the 
Lord."     So  much  is  certain  and  undeniable, 

Protestants,  therefore,  in  any  case  are  without  any  com- 

iiission  or  authority  from  God  to  evangelize  the  world.    If 

the  great  commission  was  never  given,  or  was  given  only  to 

,  the  apostles  personally,  they,  as  we  have  seen,  never  receiv- 

I  ed  it ;  and  if  it  was  given  to  the  apostles  as  a  teaching  body 

I  to  continue.to  tlie  end  of  the  world,  they  are  equally  witK- 

\  ont  authority  to  evangelize  the  world ;  for  none  of  their 

I  churches  are  that  body,  or  participate  in  its  authority,  its 

I  commission,  or  tlie  promises  it  innerits.     Whether,  then, 

our  Lord  did  or  did  not  constitute,  institute,  as  we  say,  the 

church  "to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  world,"  Protestant 

churches  are  equally  without  mission  or  authority,  and  have 

no   right  to  apply  to  themselves  any  of  the  passages  of 

Scripture  tliat  speak  of  it. 

Protestants  cannot  abide  the  test  of  apostolic  communion 
proposed  by  St.  John.     Can  they  any  better  abide  the  doc- 
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triual  test?  "Every  spirit  tJiat  confesseth  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God  ;  and  every  spirit  that  dis- 
solveth  Jesus,  is  not  of  God."  Whetlier  Protestants  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  or  not 
we  need  not  inquire,  for  all  Protestant  churches,  so  far  as 
we  know  them,  really  dissolve  him,  or  deny  in  him  the  hypo- 
static union,  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  person,  of  the  human 
and  divine  natures.  This  is  ev-ident  from  the  fact  that,  like 
Nestorius,  they  all  refuse  to  call  our  blessed  I^y  the  moth- 
er of  God,  and  will  only  call  her  the  mother  of  Christ. 
They  stigmatize  the  honor  we  pay  to  her  as  the  mother  of 
God  as  Mariolatry.  This  can  only  be  because  they  do  not 
really  believe  that  he  who  took  flesh  in  her  womb  and  was 
born  of  her,  flesh  of  her  flesh,  was  really  and  truly  God,  or 
that  the  human  nature  which  he  took  from  her  was  substan- 
tially joined  to  the  one  person  of  the  Word,  so  as  to  be  as 
truly  and  as  indissolublv  the  nature  of  God  as  is  his  divine 
nature  itself.  They  admit  that  Christ  died  in  his  human 
nature,  for  they  know  the  divine  nature  cannot  die,  but  they 
feel  great  reluctance  to  say  that  it  was  really  and  literallv 
God  who  died  on  the  cross,  and  in  their  minds  hold  that  it 
was  only  the  man  the  Word  assumed  who  so  died.  This  is 
really  to  deny  Jesus  Christ  to  have  come  in  the  flesh,  and  to 
dissolve  him,  to  separate  his  humanity  from  his  divinity,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  deny  the  unity  of  his  person,  and  to  as- 
sume that  he  is  dual  in  person  as  well  as  in  nature. 

Rationalists  or  naturalistic  Protestants,  if  they^  do  not  re- 
gard Jesus  Christ  as  a  myth  and  deny  that  he  ever  really 
lived,  dissolve  him  by  denying  his  divinity  and  holding  him 
to  have  been  only  a  man — a  great  and  good  man,  the  most 
of  them  say ;  a  messenger  from  God  with  a  divine  missioui 
others  of  them  sav  ;  but  after  all  a  man  with  a  simple  human 
personality  and  sim])le  human  nature  like  other  men.  The 
sn])ernaturalist8,  or  the  so-called  orthodox  Protestants, 
though  they  recognize  in  him  a  union  of  the  human  and  di- 
vine natures,  fail  to  recognize  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
human  nature  with  the  divine  personality,  and  thus  dissolve 
him,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  work  of  regeneration  and 
salvation.  The  human  nature  of  the  Word  serves  no  pur- 
pose in  the  economy  of  grace  as  they  hold  it,  except  in  re- 
gard to  that  part  of  his  mediatorial  work  which  consists  in 
satisfying  by  nis  atoning  sacrifice  the  divine  justice.  That 
sacrihee  made  once  for  all,  his  human  nature  no  longer 
comes  into  play,  and  hencefoilh  he  acts  solely  in  his  divine 
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"  TiittTiii;,  as  pure  divinity.  Tlie  Incarnation  was  a  temjioi'ury, 
II  transitory  fact,  and  now  either  does  not  subsist  or  per- 
forms no  ofGce  in  tlie  aetnal  application  of  the  atonement, 
in  tlie  regeneration,  the  justification,  and  glorification  of 
lionls.  The  liutnanity  of  the  Word  has  done  its  work  ;  it 
tiniehed  it  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  has  nothing 
more  to  do.  If  this  ie  not  dissolving  Jesus,  we  tnow  not 
what  would  be. 

This  conchision  is  evident  from  the  Protestant  denial  of 
the  elmrch,  which  grows  ont  of  the  Incarnation,  and  is,  as 
Moehler  well  maintains,  in  some  sort  its  visible  continua- 
tion ;  also  the  denial  by  Protestants  of  sacramental  grace,  or 
tlie  whole  so-called  sacramental  system,  and  of  all  wedium 
of  the  new  birth  or  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  as 
we  have  explained  in  our  article  on  Union  with  the  Church.* 
With  Protestants  the  atoning  sacrifice  was  a  transitory  act, 
completed  both  as  to  God  and  man  in  the  past,  not  a  con- 
tinuous fact  in  the  economy  of  grace  ;  the  new  birth  is  not 
being  born  of  God  in  his  humanity,  but  of  God  in  hie  di- 
vinity, and  therefore  not  regeneration  but  creation ;  the 
justihciition,  sanctitication,  all  that  pertains  to  regeneration 
and  secures  glorification,  is  done  by  God  immediately  in  his 
irresistible  divinity,  without  any  intervention  of  his  hnman- 
ity.  Hence  Protestants  reject  the  ever-living  mediator  of 
God  and  men,  the  Man  Ciirist  Jesus.  Hence  they  deny 
the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  regard  all  honor  or  wor- 
ship which  Catholics  pay  to  the  saints  as  related  by  nature 
through  his  human  nature  to  Christ  and  redeemed  and  sanc- 
tified oy  his  grace,  as  idolatry,  and  to  be  punished  as  such 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  In  all  tliis  we  can  see  onlv  the  de- 
nial of  the  hypostatic  union,  or  "  the  Word  made  flesh." 
There  is  a  decided  failure  to  recognize  the  mdissoluble  un- 
ion of  the  two  aatares  in  one  divine  person.  The  divine 
jierson  is  always,  eternally,  the  second  person  of  the  dii-ine 
nature,  and  is  therefore  God,  in  the  fnlleet  and  strictest 
eea»e  of  the  word.  This  divine  person,  remaining  as  ever 
the  second  person  of  the  divine  nature,  aaeumcs  human  na- 
ture, which  henceforth  is  as  much  and  as  truly  his  nature  ae 
tlie  divine  nature  itself,  and  can  no  more  be  separated  from 
lu8  personality,  or  his  personality  from  it.  To  assume  asep 
aratiou  in  any  act  or  part  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
eraee  is  to  dissolve  Jesus,  or  to  deny  him  to  have  come,  in 
the  apostolic  sense,  "in  the  flesh." 
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And  the  spirit  that  does  this  "  is  Autichrist,  of  whom  ve 
have  heard  that  he  coinetb,  and  is  now  already  in  tne 
world."  "They,"  the  apostle  further  informs  us,  who  fol- 
low this  spirit,  this  Antieurist,  "are  of  the  world  ;  therefore 
of  the  world  they  speak,  and  the  world  heareth  them."  If 
we  wanted  further  confirmation  of  tlie  fact  that  Protestants 
dissolve  Jesus,  this  would  give  it  Protestants  are  unques- 
tiooahly  of  the  world,  speak  from  [the  sense  of  of]the  world, 
and  the  world  heareth  them.  Is  it  not  so !  What  is  the 
great  Protestant  charge  against  the  Catholic  Church  I  Is  it 
not  that  she  does  not  conK>rm  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — that 
is,  of  the  world — bnt  is  hostile  to  it,  and  anathematizes  it? 
Is  it  not  that  she  opposes  wliat  it  pleases  the  world  to  call 
modem  civilization  ?  What  else  means  the  savage  outcry 
which  we  have  heard  in  all  lands  against  tlie  syUabaa  of  onr 
holy  father,  Pius  IX.,  now  gloriously  reigning?  Protes- 
tant as  well  as  secniar  journals  with  one  voice  condemn  the 
ohurch  in  the  name  of  the  world,  accuse  her  of  hostilih-  to 
the  age,  of  lagging  behind  it,  and  refusing  to  go  on  with  it. 
They  charge lier  with  resisting  the  world's  movementa,  with 
opposing  its  plans  of  reform  and  projects  of  revolution. 
They  oppose  her  in  this  age  and  in  this  country  in  the  name 
of  democracy,  ae  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  and 
G-erniany  she  was  opposed  in  the  name  of  monarcuy.  They 
charge  Catholics  with  a  want  of  worldly  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity, and  Catholic  nations  with  inferiority  in  commerce, 
industry,  and  national  wealth. 

Nownere  do  we  find  Protestants  in  antagonism  to  the 
world,  or  if  they  seem  now  and  then  to  antagonize  the  world, 
it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  from  the  world's  point  of 
view.  They  are  everywhere  in  close  affiliation  with  its  rev- 
olutionism, and  join  it  everywhere  in  its  war  against  author- 
ity, against  strong  and  stable  government,  and  the  sacred- 
nees  of  marriage  and  the  family  rehitions  which  religion  en- 
joins and  has  always  labored  to  protect  and  defend.  Prot- 
estant literature  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  world  j  it  lets 
loose  the  passions,  wars  against  all  social  or  moral  restraint 
as  tyrannical,  and  demands  and  tends  to  create  nniversal  li- 
cense. Even  when  it  afEects  to  be  pious,  it  does  not  rise 
above  the  piety  of  the  heathen,  that  is,  above  the  piety 
which  lies  in  the  natural  order. 

"  And  the  world  heareth  them."  The  world  did  not  op- 
pose but  encouraged  the  reformers,  and  whatever  opposi- 
tion tliey  encountered  came,  as  Protestants  themselves  boast, 
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not  from  the  world,  but  from  the  church.  KiugB,  priuees, 
nobles,  the  men  who  belong  to  this  world  and  are  devoted 
to  its  interests,  everywhere  favored  them,  and  if  they  did 
jiot  all  openly  side  with  them,  it  was  because  the  old  church 
retained  too  strong  a  hold  on  their  people  to  make  it  in  all 
-cases  safe  for  them  to  do  it.  It  is  the  aime  still ;  nobody 
has  ever  heard  of  Protestants  being  opposed  in  the  name  of 
the  world.  Who  lias  ever  heard  of  a  Protestant  martyr? 
The  world  knoweth  and  loveth  its  own.  It  hated  onr  Lord 
and  cmcitied  him  between  two  thieves,  because  he  was  not 
ct  the  world ;  it  hatoa  the  Catholic  Church,  and  uses  all  the 
means  in  its  power  to  destroy  her,  to  annihilate  her  power 
^nd  inSnence,  because,  she,  like  our  Lord,  is  not  of  the 
world,  but  seeks  its  subjection  to  the  law  of  God.  In  point 
■of  fact,  Protestants  are  the  world,  and  the  world  ia  Protes- 
tant, and  Protestants  make  their  boast  of  it.  Protcstantiara 
moves  on  with  the  world,  changes  with  its  changes,  and 
maintains  always  and  everywhere  a  good  understanding 
with  it,  and  condemns  the  church  because  she  does  not  do 
the  same. 

In  the  outset,  Protestants  pretended  to  have  some  theo- 
logical reafions  for  breaking  from  the  church  and  fighting 
against  her,  and  they  no  doubt  deceived  many  simple- 
minded  people  by  their  theological  pretences,  but  it  was 
from  the  first  the  world,  not  theology,  that  constituted  their 
strength  and  secured  them  the  successes  they  obtained.  But 
at  present  Protestants  have  pretty  much  dropped  all  theo- 
logical or  even  religious  pretences,  and  defend  themselves 
and  attack  the  church  almost  entirely  on  worldly  grounds. 
The  late  prime  minister  of  England  opposes  Catholicity  in 
his  Lothair  ae  un-English,  unpatriotic,  and  not  a  becoming 
religion  for  an  EngliBliman;  and  in  this  country,  the  para- 
-dise  of  Protestants,  the  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  has  pretty  much  ceased  to  Ijo  theological,  and  so 
far  as  serious  on  the  part  of  Protestanta  is  purely  pohtical 
or  social.  The  church  is  opposed  on  the  ground  that  she  is 
hostile,  and  Protestantism  defended  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  favorable,  to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  "the  American  idea."  The  Protestant  leaders  every- 
where seek  to  rally  their  forces  and  inflame  them  with 
wrath  against  the  church  on  the  pretence  that  she  is  hostile 
io  American  liberty,  and  would,  were  she  to  become  pre 
dominant,  destroy  our  free  institutions  and  reduce  the 
American   people  to  civil   and    spiritual    bondage.     The 
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motive,  whether  founded  or  not,  is  manifestly  borrowed" 
from  the  world,  not  from  religion  or  from  Christianity,  and 
the  fact  that  Protestants  act  from  it  proves  that  they  are  of 
the  world  worldly,  that  they  place  politics,  or  the  goods  of 
this  life,  above  religion  or  tne  goods  of  the  life  to  come. 

Protestants  claim  to  be  the  great  and  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  to  be  the  only  progressive  nations  of  the  time, 
and  the  only  nations  that  support  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
They  claim  the  chief  merit  oi  modem  scientihc  inventions 
and  discoveries,  as  also  of  the  marvellous  application  of 
modern  science  to  the  mechanical  and  productive  arts.  It 
matters  not  to  our  present  purpose  whether  their  claims  are 
well  founded  or  not ;  it  suffices  that  they  make  them  and 
bring  them  forward  in  their  justification,  to  prove  that  they 
are  of  the  world,  as  also  does  the  fact  that  everybody  but 
Catholics  who  are  not,  or  profess  to  be  not,  of  the  world, 
admits  all  they  claim,  for  it  proves  that  the  world  heareth 
and  believeth  them.  They  unquestionably  have  the  ear 
and  the  heart  of  the  world.  What  they  agree  in  asserting 
is  reiterated  by  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  is  gener- 
ally credited.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Catholic  organs 
to  refute  Protestant  claims  or  assertions  and  to  stem  the 
current  of  public  opinion  passes  unheeded,  or,  if  heeded,  is 
only  sneerea  at  or  contemned  as  the  raving  of  a  lunatic,  cer- 
tainly of  persons  whose  eyes  are  on  the  back-side  of  their 
heads,  ana  who  are  hopelessly  *'  behind  the  age."  We  may, 
then,  repeat  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Protestants 
"  are  of  the  world,  and  the  world  heareth  them."  Indeed, 
this  is  their  boast,  and  they  are  daily  flinging  it  in  the  face 
of  Catholics  as  a  proof  that  the  world  belongs  to  Protestant- 
ism, not  to  the  church. 

But,  if  the  beloved  apostle  St.  John  is  to  be  believed, 
this  boast  is  their  shame  as  Christians,  though  not  as  Prot- 
estants, and  proves  that  they  are  not  animated  by  the  spirit 
that  confesses  Jesus  Christ  to  have  come  in  the  flesh,  but 
follow  the  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus,  which,  according  to 
'  the  same  apostle,  is  Antichrist,  who  even  in  his  day  was  al- 
ready in  the  world.  Protestants,  it  is  clear,  then,  can  abide 
neither  of  the  two  apostolic  tests,  and  utterlv  fail  in  regard 
to  both.  They  confess  not  the  great  central  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh ;  they  dissolve 
Jesus,  separate  his  humanity  from  his  divinity,  deny  him  as 
the  present,  living,  active  mediator  of  God  and  men.  They 
gather  not  with  the  apostles,  are  not  afliliated  with  the  apos- 
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Ftolit;  body,  tut  separate  from  it  and  scatter,  and,  instead  of 
I  being  moved  and  directed  by  Clirist,  they  are  moved  and 
fcdirected  by  Autichrist,  It  were  absurd,  then,  to  pretend 
I  that  they  are  the  recipieute  of  the  great  commisBion,  or  that 
ttbey  are  constituted  by  our  Lord  himself  "thechureh  to 
Peonvey  the  Gospel  to  the  world." 

Protestants  have  two  answers  to  thia  conclusion — tlie 
one  that,  though  their  ministers  have  no  outwiird  or  ex- 
ternal commission,  they  yet  have  an  inward  call  or  author- 
ization from  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;  the  other,  that  no  commission 
from  God  is  needed,  for  every  congre^tion  has  the  natural 
right  to  call  any  man  to  be  their  minister  they  please,  and 
any  one  bo  called  has  the  rigjit,  if  he  pleases,  to  accept  the 
call  and  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  Christ.  It 
is  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement  and  contract.  The  first 
answer  would  do  well  enough,  if  the  minister  had  any 
means  of  proving  his  internal  commisaion  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  commission  from  the  Holy  Ghost  is  necessary 
and  is  no  donbt  sufficient,  but  wliiie  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  necessarily  internal,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  an  outward  sign  of  the  inward  grace,  or  else  they  to 
whom  one  is  to  minister  can  never  know  that  he  is  commis- 
sioned or  duly  authorized  to  minister  in  holy  things.  Nor 
can  he  himself  know  it,  and  must  be  always  in  danger  of 
mistaking  his  vocation,  and  of  running  without  being  sent, 
and  of  preaching  the  dreams  of  his  own  fancy,  or  the  crude 
imaginations  of  Lis  own  Jieart.  The  outward  sign  must  be 
either  mtnicles  which  prove  his  mission  or  the  sacrament  of 
ordera  and  a  commission  from  a  regular  authority  competent 
to  give  it.  Protestant  ministers  can  appeal  to  neither.  The 
reformers  proved  their  mission  by  no  miracles,  and  the 
Protestant  ministers  of  our  day  are  no  miracle-workers. 
The  several  Protestant  sects  have  no  orders,  no  authority  to 
cimfer  jurisdiction,  and  can  give  no  external  proof  of  the 
interna]  call.  Hence  they  can  bind  no  one,  nor  render  it 
lawful  for  any  one  to  listen  to  their  preachers  or  mission- 
ariea  Some  of  these  sects  indeed  affect  airs  as  if  they  were 
chnrches  founded  by  our  Lord  himself,  but  everybody  knows 
or  ought  to  know  that  they  are  only  self-created  societies,  or 
Isimplo  voluntary  associations,  with  no  more  of  the  authority 
Tof  the  church  tlian  a  political  caucus  has  of  the  authority  of 
the  state,  nor  even  so  much  ;  for  the  caucus  is  coTnposed  of 
a  portion  of  the  people  through  whom  the  state  derives  its 
authority  from  God.  and  the  sect  is  no  part  or  portion  of  a 
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divinely  constituted  church.  Besides,  the  church  derivea 
its  power  immediately  from  our  Lord,  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  faithful. 

The  second  answer  only  proves  that  those  Protestants 
who  adopt  it  are  of  the  world,  and  understand  no  difEerenoe 
between  purely  worldly  matters  and  religious  and  ecclesiaa- 
tical  matters.     Yet  we  deny  the  assumption  that  any  con- 
gregation or  any  persons  whatever  have  the  natural  right  to 
call  any  man  tney  please  to  minister  to  them  in  rehgion ; 
they  have  no  rignt  to  call  any  one  not  duly  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  God,  and  duly  commissioned  by  our 
Lord  himself.     Kor  has  any  man  wno  knows  that  he  is  not 
so  ordained  and  commissioned  the  right,  natural  or  acquired, 
to  take  upon  himself  the  work  of  a  religious  minister,  or  to 
contract  with  any  body  to  be  their  minister ;  for  no  man 
has  the  right  to  contract  to  do  what  he  has  no  power  to  do. 
In  reliffion,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  all  authority  must 
proceed  directly  from  God.     Keligion  binds  alike  the  con- 
gregation and  the  minister,  the  people  and  the  clergy,  and 
tlierefore  the  people  or  congregation  cannot  invest  a  man 
with  authority  to  minister  unto  them.     How  can  a  man 
teach  with  authority  those  from  whom  he  derives  all  the 
authority  he  has  ?     No  man  has  a  natural  right  to  teach  or 
to  be  taught  error,  any  more  than  he  has  to  oelieve  or  deny 
what  he  pleases.     The  authorization  is  necessary  both  for 
the  shepherd  and  liis  flock — as  a  guaranty  to  the  flock  that 
they  shall  be  taught  the  truth ;  and  to  the  shepherd,  that  he 
shall  be  divinely  aided  to  teach  it,  and  no  autnority  except 
that  of  our  Lord  can  guaranty  either,  because  no  other  can 
impart  to  the  commissioned  the  inward  ability  to  fulfil  the 
obligation  he  incurs. 

Neither  of  these  answers  can  avail  Protestants  any  tiling. 
The  Anglicans  and  Episcopalians  pretend  that  their  so-called 
church  aid  not  originate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  is  the 
identical  church  that  was  in  England  from  the  conversion 
of  the  nation  to  Cliristianity,  and  that  they  come  down  by 
regular  succession  from  the  apostles.  But  this  is  historically 
untrue.  Their  church  was  cnanged  in  the  sixteenth  century 
from  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  to  the  national  church 
of  England.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  it  has  had  and  has 
now  no  communion  with  any  church  that  existed  in  England 
or  elsewhere  prior  to  the  reiormers,  and  it  communes  with 
no  body  but  itself.  It  has  had  and  it  has  no  authority  but 
what  it  has  derived  from  the  crown  or  crown  and  parlia- 
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lent,  that  ia,  ftora  tlie  civil  power.     It  may  Jia 
me  of  tlie  forms  of  tlie  Catholic  Chnrcli  in  England,  and  its 
nislers  may  have  retauitid  their  temporalities,  mutilated 
unmutllated  by  tlie  state,  and  at  its  mercy  ;  but  it  is  ab- 
J  to  pretend  tliat  a  national  churcJi  holding  from  the  civil 
wer  is  identical  with  the  Catholic  or  apostolic  churcli,  hold- 
ing from  our  Lord,  through  his  vicar,  the  supreme  pastor 
and  teacher  of  the  universal  church,  the  successor  of  Peter, 
*iii  wbrmi  our  Lord  built  his  church.     The  change  was  fun- 
damental, and  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  ompiing,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Uie  United  States,  wiui  the 
iiffiliated  chnrthes  in  the  English  colonies,  are  as  much  chil- 
dren of  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  are  the 
Lutheran  or  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Germany,  Switzi;i-- 
land,  Holland,  or  Scotland.     The  instinct  of  the  English  peo- 
ple is  Protesf-ant ;  and  no  more  intensely  Protestant  church 
has  ever  existed  than  the  Clinich  of  England.     The  English 
dchurch  is  not  a  church,  it  is  only  an  establishment. 
»    Anglican  bishops,  indeed,  pretend  to  the  apostolic  succeft- 
Won  of  orders;  but  even  if  their  pretence  could  be  made 
^ood,  it  would  avail  them  nothing,  for  they  have  received 
no  mission,  have  no  im'isclietion,  except  what  they  derive 
from  the  crown,  whicli  has  no  authority  in  the  case.     But  the 
jprelencc  !ias  never  been  and  never  can  be  made  good;  and 
'uiglican  bishops  and  priests  or  ministers  are  simply  laymen, 
lid  just  as  mnch  so  as  are  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
_p  Congregational  ministers.     They  are  generally  well-bred, 
gentlemanly,  amiable,  many  of  them  fine  classical  scholaii* 
and  cultivated  and  learned  men,  but  that  does  not  make  them 
bishops  or  priests  of  the  church  of  God.     They  are  out- 
side of  the  apostolic  body,  and  have  no  lot  or  part  in  the 
ostolic  commission  to  evangelize  all  nations. 
Having  no  part  in  the  great  commission,  and  consequently 
authority  from  God,  Proteatanta  havenoabiHty  orcapac- 
to  teach  the  Gospel.     They  can  inquire,  reason,  discuss, 
irra  and  express  opinions,  which  after  all  may  or  may  not 
true,  but  tney  cannot  teach ;  they  are  not  doctors.     In 
iligion,  in  man's  relations  and  duties  to  God,  only  trutli 
ill  answer.     These  relations  and  duties  do  not  originate  in 
r  creative  power,  and  do  not  subsist  by  any  act  ofour  will 
nnderstanding;  they  are  imposed  by  our  Creator  as  his 
7,  which  is  alike  law  for  the  will  and  the  understanding, 
id  demands  interior  obedience  as  well  as  exterior  submis- 
Only  the  law  of  God  can  bind  the  I'onscicuce,  and 
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hence  it  is  the  divine  law,  and  not  any  other  law,  that  rnngt 
be  taught,  promulgated,  declared,  denned,  and  applied.  It 
is  the  divine  law  itself,  not  men's  opinions  of  what  it  is,  that 
we  must  be  taught,  if  truly  taught;  for  it  is  only  that  we  can 
be  bound  to  obey  or  have  the  right  to  submit  the  conscience 
to.  The  Lord  says,  "  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let 
him  tell  a  dream ;  and  he  that  nath  my  word,  let  him  speak 
my  word  with  tr^tth.  What  hath  the  chaff  to  do  with  the 
wheat?"  To  declare  the  law,  to  speak  the  word,  or  ta 
teach  the  revelation  of  God  with  truth^  that  is,  truly,  de- 
mauds  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  immunity  from  error,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  teacher  be  infallible  in  his  teaching ; 
and  to  a  fallible  teacher  in  relation  to  the  law  or  word  of 
God  no  man  is  or  can  be  bound  to  listen.  The  fallible 
teacher  is  always  liable  to  be  deceived  and  to  deceive,  to  mis- 
take his  dreams  for  divine  revelations,  and  to  give  us  the 
chaff  instead  of  the  wheat. 

Not  only  must  the  teacher  be  exempt  from  all  liability  to 
err  in  his  teaching,  but  he  must  be  able  to  establish  the  lact^ 
not  only  before  we  can  be  bound,  but  before  we  can  have 
any  right  to  listen  to  his  teachings.  Hence  the  need  of  the 
external  commission.  No  donbt  a  simple  external  commis- 
sion does  not  of  itself  give  the  interior  ability  to  teach  infal- 
libly, but  a  commission  to  teach  from  him  who  hath  all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  a  divine  guaranty  of  infallibility 
in  teaching.  The  divine  commission  to  one  to  teach  ns  isa 
command  to  us  from  God  to  hear  him,  and  to  believe  what 
he  teaches,  as  really  so  as  when  the  voice  thundered  from  the 
heavens,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  ye  him  ; "  and  if 
one  divinely  commissioned  could  err  in  the  matters  covered 
by  his  commission,  it  would  follow  that  God  could  command 
us  to  believe  error,  which  is  impossible,  since  God  is  true,  the 
truth  itself.  Hence  the  divine  commission  to  teach  carries 
with  it  the  divine  pledge  of  infallibility  in  teaching,  the 
pledge  of  him  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 
rroof  of  the  commission  is  all  that  is  needed.  It  is  all  that 
miracles  prove.  "  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  come  a 
teacher  from  God  ;  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  which 
thou  doest,  unless  God  be  with  him."  Only  Qtxi  himself 
(•an  work  a  real  miracle,  and  the  miracle  therefore  proves 
that  the  teacher  comes  from  God,  accredits  him  as  sent  or 
commissioned  of  God,  and  we  know  therefore  that  whatever 
he  teaches  in  the  name  of  God  must  be  true,  for  GK>d  cannot 
accredit  a  teacher  that  can  in  that  which  he  teaches  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived. 
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We  do  not  aay  that  every  iudividunl  member  of  a  teacli- 
ijng  body  must  be  porsonallj  infallible,  but  there  must  be  iu- 
:  fallibility  iu  the  body,  at  least  iu  its  head,  so  that  every  in- 
dividual member  when  teaching  only  whut  the  body  unthor- 
izea  him  to  teach  can  teach  infallibly.  So  much  is  necessary 
if  tnith  is  of  more  value  in  religion  than  falsehood — the 

wheat  is  preferable  to  the  ciiaff.  Either  each  individual 
iteacher  must  be  immediately  accredited  byourLordhimaelf. 

ir  be   authorized  by  the  body  that   is   so   acci'edited  and 

lomniissioued.  Yet  neither  is  the  case  with  Protestants. 
God    nowhere   vouclies   for   their   veracity,  and  nowhere, 

"uid  in  no  respect  whatever,  stands  pledged  to  render  them 

ible  to  teach  bis  word  infallibly.  Indeed,  they  disclaim  in- 
I'follibility,  and  make  it  one  of  their  chief  charges  against  the 
^ithulic  Church  that  she  claims  immunity  from  error  in 
>iQatter6  of  faitli  and  morals.  Do  we  not  hear  them  from  all 
4|uartcr8,  in  all  tones,  crying  out  against  the  recent  definition 
ot  papal  infallibility,  or  that  the  supreme  pastor  and  teach- 
er of  the  universal  clmrch,  through  the  divine  assistance, 
is  infallible  in  defining  faith  and  morals  i  Do  they  not  ac- 
cnac  him  of  claiming  an  attribute  of  God,  nay,  of  making 
'ilinself  God  1  Yet  how  can  they  teach,  if  not  infallible  1 
:iat  more  can  they  do  than  offer  their  opinions,  or  say 
cvory  man  to  his  neighbor,  I  have  dreamed,  I  have 
<lreamed  "  )  Whether  the  pope  be  or  be  not  infallible  in  the 
£611^  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  haa  defined,  is  not  now  the 
<|uestion;  bnt  it  is  clear  he  must  be  so  if  able  to  speak  the 
word  of  God  with  truth,  Protestants  both  as  congregations 
id  ministers  being  really  and  confessedly  fallible,  it  is 
jiially  clear  that  they  have,  as  we  began  by  saying,  no  abil* 
ity  or  capacity  to  teach.  Protestant  ministers  being  con- 
fessedly lailible,  have  not  the  divine  assistance  which  secures 
thum  immunity  from  error,  and  are  therefora  vii-tually  by 
their  own  confession  blind  guides,  and  our  Lord  saya,  "  If 
,the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  shall  both  fall  into  the  ditch." 
Protestants,  or  at  least  a  large  class  of  them,  say,  "  We 
re  the  Bible ;  the  Bible  is  infallible ;  and  therefore  we  have 

in  the  Bible  infallible  authority  for  what  we  believe  and 
teach."  Tliat  Protestants  have,  properly  speaking,  the  Bible 
■nay  be  questioned,  for  it  was  not  originally  aiddressed  to 
them,  nor  was  it  deposited  witli  them  as  its  divinely  ap- 
pointed guardians  and  interpreters.     Legally,  or  by  divine 

LUthority,  they  have  not  the  Bible.  But  puss  over  this.  How 
in  the  conceded  fact  Cliat  the  Bible  is  infallible  conclude 
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that  Protestants  are  infallible,  or  have  an  infallible  anthor- 
ity  for  what  they  believe  and  teach  ?  Their  syllogism  is  not 
good  in  logic,  for  it  lacks  what  logicians  call  the  middle  terra 
which  unites  the  two  extremes.  The  Bible  being  infallible 
has  but  one  uniform  sense,  and  contains  but  one  uniform 
doctrine,  consistent  with  itself  throughout,  and  free  from  all 
6elf-<?ontradiction.  How  can  Protestants,  confessedly  fallible,^ 
determine  infallibly  this  one  sense  or  this  one  doctrine,  so  a& 
to  have  infallible  authority  for  what  thev  believe  and  teach  t 
It  matters  little  to  say  you  have  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  is 
infallible,  unless  you  have  some  infallible  means  of  ascertain- 
ing its  true  and  real  meaning.  Those  means  Protestants 
confessedly  have  not,  and  they  prove  they  have  not  by  their 
inability  to  agree  among  themselves  as  te  what  that  mean- 
ing really  is.  All  Protestants,  not  avowed  unbelievers  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Word  made  flesh,  profess  to  derive  their 
doctrines  from  the  Bible,  and  yet,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
follow  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  whicii 
they  protest,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  agreement  or  uniform- 
ity in  doctrine  among  them.  Their  whole  history  is  a  his- 
tory of  disagreement  and  variation  in  doctrine.  For  three 
hundred  years  and  over  they  have  been  trjdngte  fix  in  their 
minds  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  and  they  are  still  seeking,  and 
modifying  their  doctrines  every  day.  Despairing  of  success, 
they  are  beginning  boldly  te  avow  that  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  The  tendency 
among  them  just  now  is  to  discard  all  doctrinal  or  dogmatic 
theology,  to  resolve  faith  into  fiducia  or  trust,  and  Cliris- 
tianity  itself  inte  certain  inwara  emotions,  sentiments,  or  af- 
fections. Objective  tnith  is  counted  of  little  value,  and  re- 
ligion ceases  to  be  a  law  for  conscience,  and  becomes  little 
else  than  a  subjective  emotion  or  affection.  At  the  very 
best,  what  Protestants  profess  to  believe  and  teach  is  not  the 
real  doctrine  or  meaning  of  the  Bible,  but  their  views  of 
what  that  meaning  really  is ;  not  the  revelation  God  has  made 
to  man,  but  their  views  of  it,  which,  as  they  are  fallible,  must 
not  be  taken  for  the  revelation  or  word  of  God  itself. 

Besides,  the  Bible,  as  language  itself,  is  unintelligible  with- 
out tradition.  The  best  grammars  and  lexicons  are  those 
that  most  faithfully  reproduce  the  traditionary  sense  of  a 
language.  The  Bible  interpreted  by  grammar  and  lexicon 
is  still  the  Bible  interpreted  by  tradition.  The  Jewish  rite 
of  circumcision  is  intelligible  only  by  the  tradition  that  ex- 
plains it.     Baptism  can  be  understeod  only  by  the  tradition 
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those  who  praetiso  it,     Tlie  word  may  mean  asperaiiiii. 
■effueion,  or  iiamersion — liow  then,  except  from  tradition,  de- 
teririine  in  wliicb  sense  it  must  be  taken  ?     Take  the  word 
presbytei',  xpee/Svitpoi.  It  meane  in  claf^icral  Greek  an  ancient 
or  elder ;  it  nieaiia  with  Catholics  a  priest — which  is  tlie 
Christian  or  Scnptural  sense  of  the  word  ?     But  a^  the  word 
vrie«t  comes  irom  presi/j/le?;  and  is  the  same  word  under  an 
■ingliah  form,  how  except  from  tradition  can  even  the  lexi- 
-a.pher  determine  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  word  priest  f 
might  Continue  our  instances,  and  ask  similar  qncBtione 
in  regard  to  every  word  in  the  Bible.    Grammarians  and  lexi- 
cograpben  can  only  give  the  tradition  aa  they  receive  it,  and 
IIS  nobody  pretends  that  they  are  infallible,  appeal  to  them 
1  settle  no  point  on  wbicii  error  is  not  permissible.     How 
Ihen  without  tradition,  and  an  infallible  guardiau  and  inter- 
Weter  of  tradition,  is  it  possible  to  arrive  infallibly  at  the 
Bense  or  teaching  of  the  Bible !  Even  granting  that  the  whole 
word  of  God  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication, Proteetants  gain  nothing,  for  tiiey  cannot  nnder- 
stand  the  Bible  without  tradition,  and  tradition  requires  an 
infallible  gnardian  and  interpreter  to  enable  them  to  claim, 
)canse  they  have  an  infallible  Bible,  they  iiave  an  infallible 
tbority  for  what  they  profess  to  believe  and  teach. 
It  is  well,  also,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
though  when  read  in  the  light  of  authentic  tradition  preserved 
by  the  clnirch,  they  ai-o  not  ditEcult  to  understand,  yet  are, 
when  read  without  that  light,  well-nigh  uu Intelligible, — are 
more  likely  to  mislead  and  bewilder  than  to  enlighten  and  edify 
(Hie  i-eader.     Experience  proves  it,  and  it  is  worse  than  idle 
deny  it.    Something  of  that  tradition,  in  amntilated  form. 
no  doubt,  stilt  retained  by  the  older  Protestant  sects, 
lough  they  are  daily  loaing  more  and  more  of  it,  and  they 
'may  derive  more  or  lees  profit  from  reading  the  Bible  ;  but 
fwhere  that  tradition  is  wholly  lost,  or  where  it  has  never 
;exieted,as  with  the  heathen,  the  Bible,  save  in  thehistory  and 
ilswB  of  the  Jews,  is  pretty  much  a  sealed  book,  and  is  by  no 
leans  fitted  to  give  much  light  on  the  Obristian  religion,  or 
)  draw  nnbelievers  to  Oirist.     So  well  satisfied  are  even 
i^rotestant  sects  of  this  that  they  do  not,  in  their  efforts  to 
convey  what  they  call  the  Gospel  to  the  heatiien  or  be- 
nighted papists,  rely  on  the  circulation  of  tlie  Scriptures  alone 
withoat  note  or  comment,  even  in  their  mutilated  text  and 
srverae  or  imperfect  translation,  but  accompany  them  wher- 
'er  tliey  can  with  Bible-readers  and  interpreters.     They 
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send  out  Protestant  tracts  and  Protestant  men  and 
to  expound  and  explain  the  written  word. 

Tlii;  reason  of  tliis  nnintelligibiUtj  is  that  all  the  book* 
of  the  Bible  were  written  for  believers,  not  for  unbelievers, 
for  those  who  are  aBsunied  to  have  been  more  or  less  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  or  truths  of  revelation,  and  their 
writers  presume  their  readers  already  know  and  believi; 
something  of  the  mattera  on  which  they  are  writing.  Who- 
ever reads  the  Bible  will  find  on  its  face  that  its  writers 
give  very  little  formal  doctrinal  instmction ;  they  assume 
much  has  lieen  given  and  is  believed,  and  the  key  to  thi> 
full  meaning  ofwliat  they  wrote  is  to  be  found  only  in 
what  had  been  previously  taught  and  believed.  The  writ- 
feu  word,  except  what  pertains  to  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritnal, 
bears  on  its  face  the  evidence  of  being  supplementary  lo 
the  oral  teaching  already  given.  Hence  the  primary  truths 
or  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  are  alluded  to  rather  than  ex- 
plicitly taught.  This  is  true  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
which,  though  alluded  to  and  necessarily  implied,  is  mi- 
where  in  tlie  Old  Testament  or  the  New  expressly  and  nne- 
quivocally  taught.  We  may  say  almost  as  much  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  though  the  whole  Christian 
acneriui,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  gi'ows  out  of  it,  and  de- 
pends on  it.  Yet  it  is  not  till  we  read  the  passages  that 
imply  either  mystery  in  the  light  of  the  tradition  of  tho 
oriu  teaching  preserved  by  the  chnreh  that  we  fully  under- 
stand those  passages,  and  see  what  it  is  they  really  imply. 
Hence  those  Protestants  who  professedly  disregard  all  tra- 
dition of  the  sort  reject  both  mysteries,  even  while  recog- 
nizing the  infallible  authority  of  nie  Bible.  These  iustanoeM 
suffice  to  show  the  vanity  of  the  Protestant  pretence  of  the 
aofficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  have  in  them  an 
infallible  authority  for  their  Protestantism. 

We  are  not  now  either  defending  Catholicity  or  refatiug 
Protestantism.  Our  purpose  from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  show  that  Protestants  have  never  received  the  "Great 
Commission "  of  which  Br.  Harris  speaks  in  his  treatioo 
iind  that  they  are  in  no  sense  "the  church  constituted  tii 
convey  the  Gospel  to  the  world."  That  our  Lord  iiistitutetl 
his  church  for  that  purpose,  and  to  bring  all  nations  onder 
the  evangelical  law,  we  of  course  believe  fully,  and  without 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt;  but  we  have  proved  iis  conclusively 
aa  any  thing  can  be  proved  that  Protestants  are  not  that 
church,  are  not  included  in  it,  and  therefore  that  none 
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;he  comtniasionB  iBBued  by  our  Lord  or  promiBea  made  by 
bim  to  his  ehureli,  and  'which  are  recorded  in  the  Holy 
ScriptureB,  are  applicable  to  tliem.  They  are  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Christ,  and  however  loudly  tliey  may 
call  "  Lord,  Lord,"  be  knows  them  not  as  hia  servants.  Tliey 
have  no  authority,  and  therefore  no  capacity,  to  teach. 
They  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  world,  and  follow  the 
world,  and  the  world  hcaretb  thera,  for  in  them  it  recog- 
lizes  its  own. 

We  bayc  no  leisure  to  follow  ProteBtauts  in  their  propa- 
nuda  at  home  or  abroad,  among  the  heathen  or  among 
,atholics;  we  did  that  sufficiently  in  our  articles  on  the 
learned  and  elaborate  work  of  the  Abb6  Martin,  on  Th^ 
future  of  Protestantism  and  Catkoli-cUy.  Suffice  it  to  say 
diat  they  incur,  we  fear,  the  terrible  censure  our  Lord  pro- 
xouDced  on  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  "  Wo  to  you,  Scribes 
nud  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  who  compass  soa  and  land  to 
make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him 
twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yonrselyeB,"  They 
teem  to  ua  to  be  moved  in  their  propaganda  less  by  a  lore 
of  souls  or  the  wish  to  evangelize  tlie  world,  than  the  desire 
to  thwart  the  missiouary  eSirts  of  the  church  and  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  Catnolicity;  for  ns  a  rule  they  follow 
only  in  the  track  of  the  Catholic  missionary.  Their  mis- 
sions in  all  Catholic  nations  succeed,  to  a  certain  ext«iit,  in 
unmaking  Catholics,  or  converting  ignorant  or  indifferent 
Catholics  into  downriglit  infidels  and  enemies  of  the  Gospel, 
In  heathen  lands,  they  have  hindered  or  rendered  more  dif- 
fcnlt  the  work  of  Cattiolic  missions,  and  also  have  succeeded 
in  detaching  a  considerable  number  from  their  heathenism 
without  attaching  them  to  the  Gospel,  even  as  Protestanta 
hold  it.  They  succeed  in  drawing  them  away  from  the  old 
iBuperBtition  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  plunging  them 
into  irreligion  or  inspiring  them  with  a  hatred  of  all  relig- 
loQ.  Sncn  are  the  results  of  Protestant  missions,  according 
lo  the  best  authorities  within  our  reach. 

This  is  what  we  slionld  naturally  expect  from  the  labors 
of  men  who  run  without  buing  sent,  and  assume  to  do  what 
day  have  neitber  the  authority  nor  the  ability  to  do.     The 

Kirit  of  Protestantism,  if  we  may  believe  the  beloved  apos- 
I,  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted  in  this  article,  is  the 
ipirit  of  Antichrist.  It  may  rouse  up  the  world,  and  arm 
h  with  hostility  to  Christ  and  his  church,  but  it  can  have 
1  elevating  the  soul  to  God,  or  in  purifying  or 
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preserving  the  morals  of  society,  for  that  would  be  contrary 
to  its  nature.  Tet  the  struggle  to  which  it  compels  us  we 
must  accept.  The  church  in  this  world  is  always  the  church 
militant,  and  her  faithful  children  must  not  expect  to  throw 
off  their  harness  while  they  live.  But  they  need  not  fear. 
''  Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  overcome  him ; 
for  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.'* 


STEPS  OF  belief; 


(^^m  the  GathoUc  World  for  December,  1870.] 

James  Fkeeman  Clarke,  a  grandson,  through  his  mother, 
of  the  first  avowed  Unitarian  minister  in  the  United  States, 
is,  if  not  the  most  learned  and  ffifted,  at  least  among  the 
most  earnest,  industrious,  energetic,  and  influential  of  con- 
temporary Dnitarian  ministers.  He  has  a  mind  of  singular 
comprehensiveness,  and  as  open  to  the  reception  of  error 
as  to  the  reception  of  truth.  He  is  an  eclectic,  or,  rather, 
a  syncretist,  and  holds  it  his  duty  to  accept  all  opinions^ 
whether  true  or  false,  as  equally  respectable.  As  a  Unita- 
rian, he  comprehends  both  wings  of  the  denomination,  ac- 
cepts both  extremes,  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
middle  term  that  unites  them.  He  is  rarelv  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  logical  consistency,  and  leels  no  difficultv 
in  maintaining  that,  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  both 
are  true,  or  both  are  false. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  author's 
mind,  alike  of  its  equalities  and  its  defects.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent smnmary  of  his  intellectual  life  and  experience.  We 
see  in  it  what  the  author  has  thought  and  endeavored  to 
work  out.  It  also,  besides  his  own  active  life,  expresses  the 
views  and  sentiments  of  the  better  class  of  Unitarians, 
without  rejecting  the  principles  and  utterances  of  those  he 
denounces  as  radicals,  and  from  whom  he  differs  only  at  the 
expense  of  liis  logia     He  has  a  more  conservative  air,  but 

*iS!^  of  BeUef;  or,  BaHonal  OhriUiamiy,  maintained  againtt  Atheitm^ 
Free  Beligion,  and  Bomanism.  By  Jambs  Fjikbman  Clabkb.  Boston: 
1870. 
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more  conservative  tliouelit  tliaii  he  had  when  lie  founded 
B  t'inirch  of  the  Disciplee  in  Bosfmi  on  the  principle  of 
^le  untoQ  of  incoiiipatiblos,  or,  likt:  Anglieanism,  on  the 
^s-inciple  of  fomprehenaivenoss.*  We  cannot  discover  tliat, 
liougn  profcBsing  a  progressive  religion — a  religion  which 
jis  not  only  progressive  itself,  bat  the  promoter  of  progress 
in  its  adherents — he  has  made  any  progress  liimseli,  either 
forward  or  backward,  since  as  a  yonng  man  he  edited  the 
Western  Messenger,  at  T^nisvillej  Kentncky.  IIo  has  iu 
]iis  views  remained  stationary.  Yet  his  insensibility  to  hie 
own  defects,  to  his  own  ignorance  of  philosophy,  and  of 
theology  as  a  science,  his  lack  of  depth,  his  blissful  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  indifference  to  logical  consistency, 
coupled  with  an  easy-flowing  and  not  nngracefal  style,  have 
Tendered  him  popular  witli  his  denomination,  and  eecured 
liim  a  high  reputation  among  even  the  Pi-otestaiits  of  more 
orthodox  pretensions.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  the 
one-eyed  is  king. 

As  the  worla  goes,  in  tliis  age  of  shallowness,  oi  frieo- 
iezza,  as  the  Italians  say.  Dr.  Clarke  is  no  doubt,  botli  as  a 
preacher  and  writer,  alwve  the  average;  and,  if  lie  had 
eturted  with  a  larger  stock  of  truth  than  his  rational  or 
Unitarian  Christianity  could  supply,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  New  Englimd.  Nature 
has  not  been  niggard  to  him  in  her  gifts,  nor  has  be  failed 
in  giving  them  a  high  degree  of  cultnre;  but  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bred  in  a  bad  school — a  school  that 
opens  only  a  low  and  narrow  vista  to  the  mind,  represses 
free  thought,  and  dwarfs  the  intellect.  He  has  never  been 
able  to  cast  off  its  shackles,  or  to  (hink  and  act  as  a  free 
man.  It  is  easy  to  see,  while  i-eading  his  Steps  of  Belief, 
tliat  he  has  lacked  room  to  expand ;  that  he  feels,  with  all 
ids  comprehensiveness,  that  hie  system  of  thought  is  too 
strait  for  him  ;  that  his  better  nature  is  restrained,  and  the 
noliler  aspirations  of  Ills  aonl  repressed,  by  the  hide-bound 
nationalism  in  wliich  he  is  compelled  to  gynite.  One  sees 
that  he  feels  he  is  "  cabin'd,  cnbb'd,  confin'd,"  that  he  has 
tio  room  to  move  or  to  breathe,  and  that  he  now  and  then 
struggles  to  break  his  prison-bars. 

It  IB  not  easy  to  conceive  the  sense  of  freedom  and  relief 
jne  experiences  in  passing  from  rationalism  or  any  other 
^orm  of  Protestantism  to  Catholicity.     The  convert  to  the 

«  Vol.  VII.  pp.  179  and  197, 
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church  is  the  prisoner  liberated  from  the  Bastile,  a  weight 
is  thrown  from  his  shoulders,  the  manacles  fall  from  nis 
hands,  and  the  fetters  from  his  feet ;  he  feels  as  light  and 
as  free  as  the  air,  and  he  would  chirp  and  sing  as  the  bird. 
This  world  changes  its  hue  to  his  eyes ;  and  he  runs  and 
leaps  under  the  blue  sky  of  a  boundless  universe.  His 
thought,  his  mind,  his  verj'  soul,  is  lighted  up,  and  revelfi 
in  the  freedom  of  universal  truth.  He  feels  that  he  has 
something  whereon  to  stand,  that  he  has  no  longer  to  bear 
up  the  church,  but  that  the  church  can  bear  up  him.  He 
is  conscious  of  an  unfailing  support,  and  no  longer  fears 
that  he  is  in  danger  every  step  he  takes  of  having  his  foot- 
ing give  way  and  of  falling  through.  His  heart  boundf^ 
with  a  sense  of  unlimited  freedom,  and  with  a  joy  unspeak- 
able. He  experiences  in  his  soul  and  through  all  his  frame 
the  truth  of  our  Lord's  words  to  the  Jew^ :  "  If  the  Son 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  Of  the  joy  of  this 
freedom,  our  f nend,  whom  we  knew  and  loved  in  his  youn^^ 
years,  knows  nothing.  He  craves  it,  but  finds  it  not.  At 
every  move  he  beats  his  head  against  the  walls  of  his  dark 
and  damp  dungeon,  and  is  forced  to  call  it  freedom.  His 
system  holds  him  in  its  bonds,  and  compels  him  in  spite  of 
his  aspirations  to  grind  forever  in  his  pnson-house. 

The  only  portions  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book  that  show  freedom 
and  strength  are  those  in  which  he  attacks  materialism  and 
atheism,  and  of  course  those  in  which  he  has  tradition  anil 
the  church  to  back  him,  and  can  use  Catholic  arguments, 
and  follow  out  the  logic  of  common  sense.  But  the 
moment  he  attempts  to  bring  in  his  rationalism,  or  Chris- 
tianity rational  istically  explained,  he  becomes  confused  and 
weak,  illogical,  self-contradictory,  and  absurd.  His  thought 
is  no  longer  free,  his  mind  no  longer  unclouded,  or  nis 
reasoning  conclusive.  He  dares  not  carry  out  his  logic  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion,  but  is  forced  to  stop  midway,  and 
say  two  and  two,  or  two  and  two  make  three,  or  make  five, 
for  his  whole  system  would  be  ruined  if  he  should  have  the 
audacity  to  say  two  and  two  make  four.  He  is  deprived  by 
the  tyranny  of  his  system  of  his  natural  good  sense  and  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  becomes  untruthfm  and  unjust,  as  in 
his  step  from  ''  Koinanism  to  Protestantism." 

Dr.  Clarke  discusses  four  steps  of  belief :  1.  The  step 
from  atheism  to  theism ;  2.  The  step  from  theism  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  3.  The  step  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism ;  and 
4.  The  step  from  tlie  letter  to  the  spirit.     His  aim  is  to 


miiintniQ  the  spirit,  or  an  iitdefiuite  Boniething  or  nothing 
which  lie  calls  rational  Christian itv,  against  atheism,  free 
religion,  and  "  Eorannism,"  or  Ciitliolicity,  If  any  one  is 
curious  to  know  what  the  author  means  by  the  spirit,  or 
rational  Christianity,  this  book  will  hardly  give  him  the  de- 
sired information.  Perhaps  the  book  tells  us  what  it  ie  not, 
but  it  by  no  means  tella  us  what  it  is.  It  ie  not  any  objec- 
tive truth  or  doctrine  that  can  be  intelligibly  stated  in  words, 
for  "the  letter  killeth,"  and  the  moment  yon  embody  a 
truth  OP  a  doctrine  in  a  form  of  words  you  kill  it.  "  Iteligion," 
lie  snys,  page  287,  "  wherever  yon  find  it,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
always  one  and  the  same  tiling.  It  is  always  reverence, 
faith,  obedience,  gratitude,  hope,  )ove."  Brave  words,  but 
mean  they  any  thing  but  certain  subjective  or  inward  acts, 
states,  or  affections  of  the  son!  ?  Reverence,  of  what  or  of 
whom?  Faith,  in  whom  or  in  what  ?  Obedience,  to  whom 
or  to  what  1  Gratitude,  to  whom  or  for  what?  Love,  of 
wliom  or  of  what !  The  learned  author  has  no  answer  to 
these  questions,  and  lie  would  not  be  free  to  answer  them, 
even  if  he  could  ;for  the  answers  to  them  pertain  to  theology, 
and  he  expressly  separates  theology,  or  tJie  science  of  divme 
things,  from  religion,  and  discards  it  as  unnecessary  and  the 
cause  of  all  religious  dissensions.  His  rational  Ciiristianity 
is  purely  subjontive,  and  consequently  is  resolved  into  a 
vague  eentimfit,  as  true  and  as  worthy  when  felt  by  a 
Buddhist,  or  wiien  manifested  toward  a  graven  image,  a 
Block,  or  a  stone,  a  serpent,  a  calf,  a  crocodile,  or  a  tortoise, 
as  when  manifested  toward  the  Father  Almighty.  Creator  of 
lieaven  and  earth,  or  his  only-begotten  Son,  .lesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  himself 
says  as  much  on  the  very  page  we  have  cited.  Wliat,  then, 
is  the  distinction  between  religion  and  superstition,  or  be- 
tween the  worship  of  God  and  idolatry^  and  wherein  is  Dr. 
Clarke's  "rational  Christianity"  any  better  than  the  free 
religion  of  Frothingbamj  Higginson,  Abbot,  Johnson,  and 
others,  which  he  wars  against  and  demolishes  with  weapons 
borrowed  from  the  armory  of  the  church)  To  onr  thinking, 
it  is  not  so  good,  because  less  honest  and  outspoken,  and 
equally  foreign  from  the  Christianity  of  Christ. 

But  passing  over  this  for  the  present,  we  must  remark 
that  the  author  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  and  writes  as  if  he 
^e!d  that  unbelief  preceded  belief,  and  that  the  human  race 
began  in  the  lowest  form  of  atheism,  and  has  gradually  pro- 
---^ded  step  by  step  to  what  he  considers  the  highest  and 
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most  advanced  form  of  Christian  belief.     This  is  neithei 
historically  nor  philosophically  correct     Truth  is  older  than 
error,  and  belief  always  precedes  unbelief,  or  the  denial  ol 
belief.     Men  believed  in  God  before  they  denied  him,  and 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity  before  they  doubted  or 
questioned  them.     Hence  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  un- 
believer, not  on  the  believer.     Men  were  theists  before  thev 
were  atheists,  and  therefore  it  is  for  the  atheist  to  defend 
his  atheism,  not  for  the  theist  to  prove  his  theism.    Theism, 
or  belief  in  God,  being  normal  and  prior  to  atheism,  is  in 
possession ;  all  the  presumptions  are  in  its  favor,  and  the  athe- 
ist must  overcome  these  presumptions,  turn  them  in  his  favor, 
and  show  valid  reasons  why  the  belief  in  God  should  be  ousted 
from  its  possession,  before  the  theist  can  be  called  upon  to 
plead.    So  of  revelation.    It  is  older  than  rationalism,  as  the 
supernatural  is  logically  and  historically  prior  to  naturalism. 
Catholicity,  again,  is  both  logically  and  chronologically  prior 
to  Protestantism,  and  Protestantism  would  be  unintelligible 
without  it ;  in  the  controversy,  therefore,  the  Protestant  is 
the  plaintiff,  and  must  make  out  his  case.     We  are  ready 
to  defend  the  church  when  the  Protestant  shows  some  good 
and   valid  reasons  against  her  for  his  Protestantism,  but 
until  then  the  laboring  oar  is  in  his  hands,  and  weareimder 
no  obligation  to  produce  her  titles. 

Not  taking  note  of  this  fact,  but  arguing  as  if  unbelief 
were  normal  and  prior  to  belief,  and  mistaking  both  the 
facts  and  the  law  of  the  case,  the  author's  arguments  for 
immaterialism  and  the  existence  of  God,  though  conclusive 
iis  refutations  of  the  objections  of  the  materialist  and  the 
atheist,  are  yet  insufficient  to  originate  and  establish  the  be- 
lief either  in  the  existence  of  God  or  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  when  the  presumption  is  against  such  belief.  The 
author  gives  the  materialist  and  the  atheist  an  advanta^  to 
which  neither  is  entitled,  and  assumes  a  burden  whicn  no 
believer  is  bound  to  shoulder.  The  law  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  not  met  by  a  work  on  "  The  Steps  of  Belief,"  and 
could  be  met  only  by  a  work  on  "  The  Steps  of  Unbelief." 
Man  began  on  the  plane  of  belief,  and  the  steps  are  always 
downward,  or  away  from  it.  The  author  is  misled  by  his 
theory  of  progress,  which  all  philosophy  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  race  disprove.  The  perfect  always  precedes,  in 
reality  as  in  thought  or  conception,  the  imperfect.  The 
history  of  the  race  abandoned  to  its  own  guidance  is  tlie 
liistory  of  a  constant  though  a  more  or  less  rapid  deteriora- 
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tion.  Adam  was  tlie  most  perfect  of  his  race  ;  the  oldest  of 
the  Eacred  books  of  the  Hindus  are  the  most  perfect,  the 
purest  in  doctrine,  aud  the  freest  from  superstitiou.  The 
eai'lieet  monniuents  of  aH  which  time  has  spared  are  the 
most  pei-fect,  and  the  higher  oue  ascends  the  stream  of  antiq- 
uity, the  wiser,  truer,  a,ud  juster  are  its  maxims.  The  ' 
progreRS  of  the  race  in  all  the  nations  that  apostatized  from 
the  primitive  or  patriarchal  religion,  and  in  all  the  nations 
that  have  followed  their  example  and  apostatized  from  the 
churcli  founded  hy  our  Lord  on  Peter,  has  been  a  progress 
in  losing  or  in  rejecting  things  previonsly  believed.  Prog- 
ress is  effected  only  under  and  by  the  aid  of  the  supcr- 
natuml  order. 

If,  aa  Dr.  Clarke,  at  least  in  his  argument,  assumes,  the 
hnman  race  began  in  materialism  and  atheism,  and  had  no 
supernatural  instraction,  they  never  would  and  never  uould 
havo  riaen  to  belief  either  in  God  or  in  an  immaterial  soul. 
The  existence  of  God  and  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  can 
assuredly  be  proved  with  certainty  by  natural  reason,  and 
hence  no  mnn  is  excusable  for  denying  either ;  but  proof 
^oea  not  originate  the  proposition  proved,  and  no  reasoning 
could  ever  originate  the  idea  of  God,  because,  without  the 
idea  as  the  Urst  principle  of  reason,  no  reasoning  would  be 
possible.  Yet  from  the  beginning  the  race  has  believed  in 
Crod  and  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  aoul. 
How  came  this  belief  ?  It  came  not  from  instinct,  from  in- 
tuition, or  logical  deduction  or  induction,  but  must  have 
come  from  the  Creator  himself,  who  taught  it  to  the  iirst 
man,  or  infused  it  into  his  mind  along  witTi  language.  Tite 
belief  is  normal,  though  supernatural  in  its  origin,  as  is  man 
himself,  and,  when  once  the  idea  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
reason  suffices  to  prove  it  against  whoever  denies  it,  and 
with  certainty. 

The  arguments  the  author  uses  against  materialism  and 
atheism  are  such  as  are  usually  urged  by  theologians  and 
philosophers,  although  soinetiraes  evidently  without  his 
ondersUnding  their  full  reason  or  force.  His  learning  is 
frequently  at  fault.  Thus,  he  makes  the  universal,  or  nearly 
universiil,  belief  in  ^hosta,  or  in  the  possibility  of  ghosts,  a 
proof  that  the  race  has  always  and  everywhere  believed  in 
the  Bonl  or  spirit  as  distinct  from  the  body.  But  the  ghost 
with  the  ancient  classic  nations  was  not  the  disembodied 
spirit,  which  it  was  held  was  reabsorbed  in  God  from  whom 
[ited,  but  the  umbra,  or  shade,  a  pale  reflex  of  the 
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hody,  composed  of  thin  air,  and  therefore  material  He  says 
Leibnitz  and  Spinoza,  as  well  as  Descartes  and  others,  ap- 
proved of  St.  Anselm's  argnment  in  his  Proslogiufn  ioT 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
beinff  in  onr  minds.  Spinoza  was  a  decided  and  unmiti- 
'  gated  pantheist,  and  Leibnitz  approved  the  argnment  onlj 
on  condition  that  it  be  first  proved  that  God  is  possible. 
Leibnitz  held  that  the  posse  precedes  tlie  esse^  and  seenu 
never  to  have  reflected  that  tliere  is  no  possible  without  the 
real ;  for  the  possible  is  only  the  creative  ability  of  the  real 
God  is  real,  actual,  most  pure  act,  as  say  the  schoolmen,  and 
without  him,  or  save  in  his  creative  power,  nothing  is  pos- 
sible, there  is  and  can  be  no  possibility  of  any  thing.  It  u 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  possible  God  is  provable  without 
God  as  actual,  since  it  is  God  in  act/a  that  makes  any  thing 
possible.  Hegel  only  followed  and  developed  Leibm'tz 
when  he  placed  reme  Seyn^  or  purely  possible  oeing,  before 
das  Ideen  and  das  Wesen,  the  possible  before  the  actual, 
thus  making  God  and  the  universe  spring  out  of  nothing,  or 
the  infinite  void  of  the  Gnostics  and^uddhists ;  for  the  pos- 
sible as  abstracted  from  the  actual  is  simply  a  nullity — 
simply  nothing. 

Dr.  Clarke,  furthermore,  though  he  uses  the  ordinary  ar- 
guments of  the  theologians  to  prove  that  God  is,  does  not 
seem  to  understand  what  it  is  tnat  the  theist  is  required  to* 
prove  against  the  atheist.  We  have  not,  indeed,  intuition  of 
God,  but  we  have  intuition  of  that  which  really  is  God^ 
What  is  called  necessary  or  absolute  ideas,  the  necessary, 
the  universal,  the  unchangeable,  the  eternal,  &c.,  are  affirmed 
tons  intuitively,  and  we  could  not  be  intelligent  or  rational 
existences  if  they  were  not.  But  these  ideas  are  not  abstrac- 
tions ;  for  abstractions  are  nullities,  and  no  objects  of  intui- 
tion or  of  intelligence.  These  ideas,  since  they  are  intelligible, 
are  intnitive,  real,  and  are  and  must  be  necessary  being — ens 
necessarium  et  reaie.  Real  and  necessary,  universal,  eternal, 
and  immutable  being  is  intuitively  affirmed  in  every  act  of 
our  intelligence,  as  its  basis  and  necessary  condition.  Bnt 
what  is  not  intuitively  affinned,  and  what  needs  to  be  proved 
or  demonstrated  against  the  atheist,  is  that  being,  ens  neces- 
sarium et  realej  is  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  all  things  therein,  visible  and  invisible.  What  needs^ 
to  be  provea  is  only  a  single  point,  and  a  point  so  easily 
proved  that  he  may  well  be  called  a  fool  who  says  in  his 
iieart,  God  is  not,  non  est  Deus. 
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Thoii,  affaiii,  Dr.  Clarice  does  not  in  reality,  as  he  supposes, 
Jie  his  hrat  step  of  belief,  and  rise  from  ataei&m  to  theism, 
he  argcment*  ne  adduces  from  the  theologians  are  con- 
clnave  aa  nsod  by  the  theologians  themBelves,  out  he  vitiates 
thein  by  bis  misappreheiiBion  of  the  divine  creative  act.  Hi- 
iidraitsonly  one  substance  in  which  Bpirlt  and  matter  are  iden- 
tical atid  maKes  tne  God  he  recognizes  the  substance,  there- 
fore the  reality,  of  the  universe.  This  is  pantheism, not  tlie- 
ism,  and  pantheism  is  not,  as  he  contends,  iioperfeot  theism' 
but  the  more  refined  and  dangerous  form  of  atheism.  Theee- 
ecnce  ot  pantheism  is  tne  assertion  of  one  only  substance,  or 
the  denial  that  God  creates  substances  (sipable  of  acting  from 
their  own  centi-e  as  second  canses.  He  is  misled  oy  the 
philosophy  of  Cousin,  and  unwittingly  sinks  the  universe 
in  God,  which  is  to  deny  him,  as  reallv  as  to  sink  him  in  the 
universe,  since  either  alike  identifies  God  and  the  universe, 
and  admits  no  distinction  between  them.  He  says,  "  God  is 
tlie  immanent,  not  the  transient,  cause  of  the  universe." 
This  is  not  true  in  his  or  Spinoza's  sense.  God  as  creator  is, 
110  doubt,  immanent  in  all  tiis  works,  buta«  tlie  cause  creat- 
ing and  sustaining  ttiem,  not  as  the  subject  acting  in  their 
acts.  He  is  immanent  by  his  creative  act  as  the  cauea 
causa/rum.  He  is  not  the  transient  or,  rather,  transitory 
canse,  in  the  sense  of  producing  and  then  passing  on,  or 
leaving  the  production  or  effect  to  itself;  for  that  would 
leave  tlie  effect  to  expire  as  soon  as  produced.  The  creative 
act  and  the  conservative  act  are,  on  the  part  of  God,  one  and 

tlhe  same  identical  act ;  that  is,  the  act  of  creation  is  a  con- 
tinuous or  an  ever-present  act,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
universe  is  its  continuous  creation  ;  for  the  suspension  of  the 
creative  act  producing  it  from  notliing  would  be  its  instant 
annihilation.  80  explained,  it  may  be  said  that  God  is  the 
immanent,  not  the  transient  or  transitory,  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  in  Dr.  Clarke's  sense,  which  is  that  of  Spinoza, 
or  that  God  remains  in  it  as  its  substance  and  the  subject  of 
fits  acts,  he  is  not  immanent,  for  this  would  assert  the  identity 
[of  God  and  tiie  universe,  and  exclude  second  causes,  as  they 
"  lo  who  say  God  is  the  author  of  sin. 

No  donbt  Dr.  Clarke  talks  of  creation,  and  proves  con- 
clusively against  the  developmentists  that  the  germ  wliieii 
is  developed  must  be  created;  but  he  holds  not  that  God 
creates  from  nothing,  but  from  himself,  from  liis  own  Bub- 
'  ince  or  fulness,  as  was  maintained  by  Cousin  and  tlie 
tter  Boston  school  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.     The 
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Boston    school,  whose  chiefs  were  Dr.  Walker,  Gteorge 
Ripley,  George  Bancroft,  and  ourself,  intended  to  escape 
pantheism,  and  thought  they  did,  but  unhappily  they  could 
not  see  that  creation  must  be  creation  by  the  power  of  God 
from  nothing,  or  be  no  real  creation  at  all,  and  hence  thcj 
maintained  tnat  G^d  made  the  world  out  of  his  own  fulness, 
or,  so  to  speak,  out  of  his  own  stuff,  as  the  catMa  maUricHu, 
This  assumed  that  the  substance  of  the  universe  is  identicallj 
the  substance  of  God,  which  was  really  to  assert,  not  to 
escape,  pantheism.     That  Dr.  Clarke  says  much  in  his  book 
that  is  incompatible  with  pantheism,  we  willingly  admit; 
but  he  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself,  and  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  accepting,  when  necessary  or  convenient, 
both  sides  of  a  question,  or  doctrines  that  mutually  contra- 
dict one  another. 

The  author,  assuming  that  he  has  really  taken  the  step 
from  atheism  to  theism,  proceeds  to  take  the  step  from  the- 
ism to  Christianity.     He  tells  us  Christianity  is  an  advance 
on  theism  or  deism,  as  theism  itself  is  an  advance  on  athe- 
ism ;  but  wherein  Christianity,  as  he  sets  it  forth,  is  an  ad- 
vance on  deism,  or  simple  natural  belief  in  God  and  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  he  does  not  anywhere  show  or 
enable  us  to  discover.     His  Christianity  is,  of  course,  what 
he  calls  "  rational  Christianity,"  and  contains  nothing  and 
requires  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  that  exceeds  the 
normal  powers  of  human  nature.     He  calls  himself,  we  ad- 
mit, a  supematuralist,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  seem 
to  contend  that  he  holds  no  views  which  rise  above  simple 
naturalism.     He  defends  what  he  calls  the  "  historic  Christ " 
against  the  mythists  and  free-religionists,  and  professes  to 
accept  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  as  his- 
torical facts ;  but  he  sees  in  our  Lord  only  a  man  conceived 
and  born  like  other  men,  and  in  his  character  only  the  nor- 
mal perfections  of  our  human  nature.     He  says : 

"  In  regard  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  we  find  two  distinct  and  seeming- 
ly opposite  views  prevailing  at  the  present  time.  The  first  is  the  tradi- 
tional and  general  opinion  that  he  was  not  like  other  men  in  liis  person. 
his  endowments,  his  work,  or  his  character  ;  that  Ids  person  was  super- 
human, his  endowments  supernatural,  his  work  miraculoua,  and  his 
character  intellectually  infallible  and  morally  impeccable ;  that  he  was  a 
miraculous  creation,  that  he  was  divinely  inspired  and  sent,  th  it  he  did 
not  sin,  did  not  err,  will  never  be  superseded,  and  is  the  Master,  Lord, 
King,  of  the  human  race  for  ever.  Hence  it  is  assumed  tliat  he  was  not 
a  man  only  and  purely,  but  something  more. 
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The  other  view  is  that  which  has  been  becoming  mora  mid  morepop- 
wlttT  rince  the  days  of  Theodore  Parker,  not  only  in  this  eounlry,  but 
aliMi  in  England.  Frnnce.  aod  Germaay.  It  ia,  that  Je«ua  wnsa  roan  like 
all  other  rnea,  bom  like  other  men,  formed  by  circiimalADcex  aa  other 
^en  are  formed,  partaking  of  the  errora  of  his  age,  not  supernatural, 
Inil  wholly  natural;  working  no  miraclea,  not  infullilile.  but  falling  Into 
WTors  ;  not  perfect  monilly  :  capiiblo  of  being  superseded  and  outgrown ; 

,  in  short,  purely  a  man.  like  other  men. 

It  will  be  obserTed  (bat  these  two  theories,  so  utterly  opposite,  neT- 
crtheless  agree  in  one  assumption.  Both  aatumo  that  perfection  is  un- 
natural to  man;  lliaL  man ianeceaaarlly  imperfect,  mentallyand  morally; 
be  sinless  is  unnatural;  that  to  see  truth  ao  clearly  aa  to  be  cer- 
tain of  It  and  not  liable  to  be  mistaken,  la  unnatural :  in  other  words, 
not  natural  for  man  to  be  good,  and  that  a  perfectly  good  man 
<b  necessarily  a  auperDaiural,  or  (what  in  thought  the  same  thing)  an  un- 
natural being. 

The  one  class  of  thinkers  say,  '  Jcfiiis  was  dnlcas  and  infallible,  and 
worked  miracles,  therefore  he  nas  superhuman.'  The  others  say,  '  He 
vas  human,  and  therefore  he  could  not  work  miracles  or  be  perfect.' 
The  first  class,  wishing  to  believe  In  the  superiority  of  Jesus,  think  it 
jiecessBry  to  believe  him  superhuman  ;  the  other  class,  not  wishing  to 
believe  him  superhuman,  think  it  necessary  to  deny  his  superiority. 
Both  claBse.i  agree  that  any  such  inward  superiority  as  ascribed  to  Jegiis 
in  the  New  Testament  implies  a  superhuman  element.  That  is,  again, 
both  classes  a^isume  the  essentia!  poverty  of  human  nature." — pp.  IIS- 
[   120. 

The  Catholic  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  Dr. 

Fdlarkeby  no  meansgivesafairoradeuiiatoBtateineut  of  what 

■lie  is  pleased  to  term  the  traditional  and  general  opinion 

lof  our  Lord,  but  only  what  was  the  geuoral  opinion  of  Ari- 

EaDB   and  the  earlier  UnitarianB.     Onr  reading  is  not  very 

ft  extenBive,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  views  and  reasonings  of 

ftothere  is  very  limited,  but  we  doubt  if  any  Christian  or  pro- 

■.feeeed  Christian  has  ever  been  found  who  says  "Jesus  waa 

Fvinless  and  infallible,  and  worked  miracles,  therefore  he  was 

Bnperhaman."     No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  appealed  to 

the  miracles  of  our  Lord  asproofs  of  iiis  superhuman  nature 

or  superhuman  chaRLcter.    The  miraclesof  our  Lorddo  not  of 

themselves  prove  him  superhuman,  any  more  than  the  inir- 

L  ftcles  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  prove  him  to  have  been  super- 

I human;  but  they  prove  tliat  God  waa  with  him,  for  only 

I'God  can  work  a  miracle.     "  Rabbi,  wc  know  that  thou  art 

s  a  teacher  from  God ;  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles 

^which  thou  doest,  unless  God  be  with  him"  (St.  John  iil. 
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2).  The  miracles  are  the  divine  credentials  or  divine  en- 
dorsement  of  the  teacher.  Thej  attest  the  presence  and  as- 
sistance of  God,  and  are  God's  own  vouchers  for  the  truth- 
fulness and  trustworthiness  of  the  teacher,  and  therefore  of 
whatever  he  teaches  in  the  name  of  God.  If  our  Lord  taoght 
that  he  was  himself  perfect  God  as  well  as  perfect  man^ 
then  he  wr^  so  ;  for  God  can  no  more  vouch  for  a  lie  than 
he  can  himself  lie.  Dr.  Clarke,  also,  does  injustice  to  Chris- 
tians  when  he  represents  them  as  holding  that  perfection  m 
unnatural.  There  is  no  class  of  men  wno  call  themselves 
Christians,  not  even  Calvinists,  that  so  hold.  Christianity 
teaches  us  that  God  is  our  origin  and  end  ;  and  since  God  is 
necessarily  supernatural,  therefore  that  our  beginning  and 
our  end  are  supernatural.  The  natural  cannot  rise  above  it- 
self, and  hence  the  fulfilment  or  perfection  of  our  nature  is 
and  must  be  impossible  without  supernatural  aid  or  assist- 
ance. But  this  supernatural  aid  or  assistance  is  not  against 
natnre,  does  not  repress  or  supersede  it,  bnt  carries  it  on  and 
completes,  fulfils,  or  perfects  it.  But  here  follows  a  passage 
which  proves  that  the  author's  supernatural  does  not  rise 
above  tlie  natural.  He  has  presented  the  views  of  the  two- 
parties  which  we  have  just  quoted,  and  adds : 

*'  But  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  man's  nature  is  higher  than  either 
party  believes  ?  What  if  man  was  made  to  be  all  Jesus  was;  what  if 
human  nature  is  not  necessarily  sinful,  but  otherwise;  what  if  sin  and 
error  are  unnatural,  not  natural  ? — then  it  may  follow  that  Jesus  did.  all 
that  he  is  claimed  to  have  done  in  the  Gospels;  that  he  is  all  that  he  ia 
described  to  have  been,  and  yet,  instead  of  being  at  all  unnatural,  Is  a 
truer  and  more  perfectly  natural  man  than  any  other  has  been.  Perhaps^ 
the  greatness  of  Jesus  may  have  been  just  here — that  he  was  the  man  of 
men,  the  truest  man,  fulfil ing  the  type  of  humanity.  Perhaps  the  great 
lesson  of  his  life  is,  that  human  nature  is  not  essentially  evil,  but  good. 
Perhaps  his  mission  was  to  show  us  one  perfect  specimen  of  the  human 
race;  one  ideal  pattern;  one  such  as  all  are  hereafter  to  become." — p.  130. 

He  may  well  conclude : 

**If  this  view  be  correct,  then  it  may  reconcile  the  war  between  the 
naturalists  and  supernatural  ists. 

*'  The  naturalists  can  then  accept  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesuv 
and  yet  believe  in  him  as  a  purely  human  being.  The  supematuralists 
can  believe  in  his  perfect  holiness  wisdom,  and  power,  and  yet  not  deny 
his  simple  humanity.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  adduce  some  facts  which 
show  that  there  is  nothing  claimed  in  the  Gospels  for  Christ  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  assumption  of  his  being  made  in  all  respects  like  hiff> 
brethren."— p.  120. 
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It  ifl  evident  from  this  tliitt  Dr.  Clai'ke  sees  notliiiig  really 
«npertiatura[  in  Christianity.  IIu  resolves  the  saperiiatural 
into  a  higher  form  of  the  natural,  and  sees  no  necGseity  of 
tlie  supernatural  to  perfect  the  naturiil,  or  to  place  man  on 
the  plune  of  his  destiny,  and  to  enable  hiin  to  attain  to  it.  He 
rejects  the  miracnlous  cont-eption  of  our  Lord  ae  legendary 
and  unproved;  and  regards  him  us  simply  the  son  of  Jowepli 
and  Mary,  conceived  and  born  as  other  men,  with  a  siruple 
human  nature  and  a  human  peraonality  like  Peter  or  John- 
He  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  more  in  Christianity  than 
tiiere  is  in  Christ,  and  since  he  sees  in  Christ  only  a  man,  he 
■can  see  in  Christianity  nothing  superhaman.  He  saytt 
<'Iiristianity  is  not  a  doctrine,  not  something  to  be  believed, 
but  the  life  of  Christ  to  be  lived.  Ah  Jesus  Christ  was  sim- 
ply a  man  like  other  men,  only  a  truer  and  a  more  perfect 
man  than  his  brethren,  it  is  evident  that  in  Hv-ing  his  lift 
we  live  only  a  simple,  natural,  human  life.  Such  being  the 
■case,  we  would  thank  him  to  tell  us  wherein  Christianity,  as 
ihe  understands  it,  is  a  step  in  advance  of  theism  or  deism. 
His  Christianity  at  best  is  only  the  law  of  nature,  and  affords 
us  nothing  beyond  our  natural  strength  to  help  us,  that  is, 
no  aid  beyond  that  which  deism  itseli  afEordB, 

The  author's  third  step  in  the  progress  cf  belief  is  "  from 
Komanism  to  Protestantism."  There  is  evidently  here  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  progress  the  author  assumes. 
To  be  consistent  with  himself,  lie  should  either  identify  Ro- 
manism with  Christianity,  and  then  give,  as  his  third  step, 
the  step  from  Christianity  to  Protestantism  ;  or  distinguisli 
"Romanism"  from  Christianity,  and  then  his  third  stei) 
would  be  from  Christianity  to  "Romanism,"  which  on  liiw 
theory  of  progress  would  imply  that  "  Romanism  "  is  a  stop 
in  advance  of  Christianity.  As  it  is,  "  Romanism  "  cornet; 
in  abruptly,  without  any  preparation  of  the  reader  for  It. 
Its  relation  to  Christianity,  or  to  any  thing  that  has  gone 
before  it,  as  well  as  its  origin,  is  left  wholly  unexplained. 
Evidently,  "  Romanism  "  is  a  puzzle  to  the  author,  an  anom- 
aly in  Ihe  theory  of  progress  he  would  maintain,  and  he  is 
unable  to  account  for  it.  However,  he  stumbles  at  no  diffi- 
tnltics.     Ho  wiys,  in  his  opening  chapter  on  "  Romanism": 

' '  We  QOW  begin  a  new  serieB  of  questions.   We  Ufcvc  compared  atbeiam 

wUb  Iheiam,  und  And  ourselves  Iheists.    This  waa  our  flrat  BUp  upward, 

'   "We  have  next  compared  theism  outside  of  Christianity  with  Christian 

I   tlicism.  and  find  thu  last  an  adviuice  on  the  other;  ao  that,  iu  the  iater- 

I  «8t  of  humuD  prugrois,  we  Iiuvu  ueucpted  Uhriuliau  theism  us  uo  udvauu) 
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on  deism.  But  now  we  see  before  us  two  forms  of  Christianity.  One  is 
called  Romanism,  the  other  Protestantism.  The  first  places  supreme 
authority  in  the  church,  in  the  outward  organization ;  the  other,  in  the 
human  soul.    Which  of  these  is  an  advance  on  the  other  ?" — ^p.  197. 

The  learned  and  philosophical  author  evidently  holds  that^ 
as  a  form  of  Christianity,  Protestantism,  though  not  the  tinal 
step,  is  in  advancie  of  what  it  pleases  him  to  call  ^'  Roman- 
ism," meaning  thereby  the  Catholic  religion  held  by  the  im- 
mense majority  of  all  those  who,  since  the  disciples  were 
first  called  Christians  at  Antioch,  have  borne  the  Cliristian 
name.  Of  course,  we  do  not  accept  his  statement  that 
Catholicity  places  supreme  authority  m  the  ordward  organ- 
ization al6ne,  and  he  himself,  before  he  ^ets  through,  cor- 
rects the  statement,  and  owns  that  Catholics  assert  the  in- 
ternal as  well  as  the  external — the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter, 
Catholics  hold  that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  derived 
from  God,  and  is  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwells  in  her, 
and  without  his  dwelling  and  operating  in  the  outward  or- 
ganization she  would  have  no  more  autnority  than  a  Protes- 
tant sect. 

But  waive  this  for  the  moment  and  let  us  see  wherein 
Protestantism  is  an  advance  on  Catholicity.  Say  the  Cath- 
oUc  idea  or  rule  of  faith  is  the  authority  of  the  church  ais  an 
external  visible  body,  and  the  Protestant  idea  or  rule  of 
faith  is  the  authority  of  "  the  human  soul."  Protestantism^ 
then,  has  at  best  only  a  human  authority,  rests  solely  on  the 
human  soul  and  its  Christianity  is  purely  human.  This,  in- 
stead of  bein^  a  step  in  advance  of  ^^  Romanism,"  is  a  step 
even  below  theism  or  deism ;  for  there  is  no  form  of  theism 
that  does  not  assert  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  "  hu- 
man soul,"  namely,  the  authority  of  God.  At  the  very  low- 
est, the  authority  of  the  church  is  as  high  as  the  authority 
of  the  humau  soul,  and  Protestantism  is  no  advance  on  the 
church  at  most ;  and  Catholics  have  human  souls  as  well  as 
Protestants,  and  the  human  soul  is  no  more  in  a  Protestant 
than  in  a  Catholic.  We  are  men  as  well  as  Protestants,  and 
man  to  man  are  their  equals.  Have  they  reason  ?  So  have 
we.  Have  they  the  Bible  ?  So  have  we.  Can  they  read  f 
So  can  we,  as  well  tis  they.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  church 
has  no  authority  from  God,  that  she  has  only  a  human  au- 
thority, she  has  as  much  and  as  high  authority  as  the  author 
even  claims  for  Protestantism.  How,  then,  can  Protestant- 
ism be  a  step  in  advance  of  "  Romanism  "  i 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  untenable  posi- 
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tion  than  this,  that  Protestantism  is  a  step  in  advance  of  tlie 
CdtLolic  CLurcli,  Progresa  is  m  gaining,  not  in  losing, 
truth ;  and  what  single  truth  can  it  be  pretended  even  that 
Protestantism  teaches  that  the  chnrch  does  not  also  teach, 
and  with  at  least  equal  distinctness  and  emphasis  i  What 
means  of  justification,  virtue,  holiness,  perfection,  has  the 
Protestunt  that  the  Catholic  has  not  in  his  soul  or  in  his 
eharchi  What  the  Protestant  holds  of  religion  in  common 
with  the  Catholic  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  church,  for  she 
held  and  taught  it  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Protestant- 
ism was  conceived  in  the  morbid  brain  of  the  apostate  monk 
of  Wittenberg;  and  the  advance  from  Catholicity  can  be 
only  in  what  Protestantism  has  that  the  church  or  the  Catli- 
<ilie  has  not,  therefore  in  what  is  peculiar  to  Protestantism 
and  distingiiislies  it  from  the  church  and  her  teacliings. 
What  trutn  has  Protestantism  in  any  or  all  of  its  multitu- 
dinous forms  that  the  church  has  not  always  taught  'i  Ana- 
lyze Protestantism,  and  you  will  find  that  it  has  nothing 
peculiar,  nothing  that  distingnishes  it,  notliing  that  it  can 
call  its  on'n,  but  its  'negations  or  its  denials  of  what  thi- 
church  affirms.  It  differs  from,  the  ehui-cli  only  in  what  of 
the  church  it  denies,  and  therefore  is  and  can  be  no  progres» 
on  CatholicJtv. 

Take  Dr.  Clarke's  own  definition-of  Protestantism,  "  the 
Bupreme  authority  o£  tlie  human  soul:"  it  is  only  the  denial 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  God  asserted  by  the  church,  for 
tlie  soul  has  no  more  real  authority  under  Protestantism 
than  under  Catliolicity.  It  denies  a  truth  the  church  teaches, 
and  affirms  only  a  falsehood  in  its  place.  To  place  the  su- 
preme authority  in  tlie  human  soul  is  to  assert  the  very  error 
the  author  so  earnest)}'  combats  in  his  arguments  agaiuat 
atheism  and  free  relij;iun.  It  is  the  denial  of  God,  and 
therefore  is  really  atheism ;  for,  if  Gud  the  creator  is,  he  is 
supreme,  the  sovereign  Lord  and  proprietor  of  aU  things, 
and  no  creature  has  or  can  have  any  authority  in  his  own 
right.  In  trying  to  prove  Protestantism  an  advance  on 
Catholicity,  the  author  only  succeeds  in  proving,  if  he  right- 
ly defines  it,  that  it  is  not  an  advance  even  on  atheiam.  It 
ie  absurd  to  place  the  supreme  authority  in  the  human  soul, 
for  that  would  suppotje  cither  that  the  human  soul  is  God, 
or  that  God  is  the  human  soul. 

But  take  Protestantism  according  to  another  statement  of 
the  author  (p.  198),  namely.  Protestantism  places  the  su- 
preme authority  "in  the  Bible."     This,  again,  makes  Prot 
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cstantism  consist  in  the  denial  of  Catholic  doctrine,  that  10, 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  church  and  unwritten  tradition  ; 
for  the  church  actually  holds  the  Bible  to  be  even  more  au- 
thoritative than  does  the  Protestant.  The  reformers  assert- 
ed justification  by  faith  alone.  Here,  a^ain,  the  distinctive 
Protestantism  is  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
or  the  concurrence  of  the  will  in  regeneration  and  justifica- 
tion, for  the  church  always  taught  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
faith,  though  a  faith  perfected  by  charity,  or  in  which  man 
is  active  and  lovingly  co-operates.  The  church  teaches  that 
(Jhrist  has  instituted  sacraments,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
uses  the  outward  visible  sacraments  as  media  of  his  opera- 
tion in  regeneration  and  sanctification.  Protestants  deny 
the  sacraments,  and  all  visible  media  of  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  Christ,  the  whole  mediatorial  system,  and  leave 
the  soul  as  naked,  as  destitute,  as  helpless  as  it  is  under 
pure  deism,  as  we  have  frequently  shown.  We  might  go  on 
through  all  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  and  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  What  is  affirmative  in  them  is  Catholic,  and 
only  what  is  negative  in  them  is  Protestant.  So  true  is  this 
that  Protestantism  would  have  no  meaning,  be  absolntely 
unintelligible,  were  it  not  for  the  Catholic  doctrines  it  ar- 
raigns, distorts,  or  denies. 

Our  learned  friend  has  been  able  to  make  out  a  seeming 
case  against  the  church  in  a  few  instances,  but  only  bv  mis- 
taking and  misrepresenting  her  teachings,  placing  the  hu- 
man soul  above  God,  the  mterests  of  time  above  those  of 
eternity,  and  civilization  above  religion.  His  blunders  and 
self-contradictions  in  stating  the  teachings  of  the  church 
would  be  exceedingly  amusing,  did  they  not  concern  so 
grave  a  matter.  He  insists  that  the  church  places  all  her 
confidence  in  the  outward  visible  sacrament,  and  grows 
merry  over  her  carefulness  in  baptism,  for  instance,  as  to 
the  matter  and  form,  and  yet  confesses  that  she  regards  the 
outward  visible  sacrament  only  as  the  medium  of  an  inward 
grace.  He  asserts  that  she  places  the  supreme  authority  in 
an  outward  visible  organization,  and  forgets  to  inform  his 
readers  that  she  teaches  that  her  authority  is  from  God,  and 
is  limited  in  teaching  and  governing  all  men  and  nations 
to  things  which  her  Lord  has  commanded  her.  He  for- 
gets also  that  she  professes  to  be  able  to  do  it  only  be- 
cause he  has  promised  to  be  with  her  all  days  to  the 
consunmiation  of  the  world,  and  that  she  has  the  sim- 
plicity to  believe  that  the  promises  of  God  cannot  faiL 
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Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  be  animated  by  a  bitter  hostility  to 
the  cLureli,  and  when  speiiking  of  her  loses  his  nsual  pla- 
cidity of  temper.  lie  loses  uontuiand  nf  liiinself,  ami  be- 
comes almost  as  enraged  against  her  aa  tlie  Jews  were 
jigaiiist  our  Lord  when  they  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him. 
We  do  not  comprehend  his  liostility  and  rage,  which  muke 
liim  forego  all  respect  for  trutli  and  decency,  and  sully 
liis  pages  by  repeating  the  foalest  slanders  ever  uttered 
against  the  church,  unluss  we  suppose  that  lie  holds  tlie 
body  superior  to  the  soul,  while  slie  requires  him  to  sub- 
ordinate the  body  to  the  sotil,  the  flesh  to  the  spirit.  He 
cannot  pretend  that  she  is  dangerous  to  men's  souls,  for 
he  expressly  denies  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  holds  that  all  men  will  finally  be  saved.  It  is  only 
in  this  life  and  only  in  relation  to  this  life  that  he  ean 
believe  that  the  chiiivh  or  any  thing  else  can  ininre  either 
soul  or  body,  Tlie  siitfirings,  the  sorrows,  and  tiie  injuries 
of  this  life,  which  can  be  but  momentary,  and  to  be  sue- 
ceeded  by  an  eternity  of  bliss,  whether  we  have  done  good 
or  have  done  evil,  are  hardly  worth  getting  angry  at  or 
troubling  one's  self  about. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the  author,  and  cor- 
recting his  misrepresentations  of  CaUiolic  teaching,  and  re- 
futing his  charges  against  the  churoh,  especially  as  he  says 
expressly  that  he  objects  to  Catholicity  not  as  a  religion,  but 
a&  a  political  organisation  or  conspiracy  against  freedom  and 
for  tne  establishment  of  nnivereal  despotism.  Keligion  i^ 
tlie  lex  eufirema,  the  supreme  law  for  all  men  and  nations, 
alike  for  individuals  and  governments;  and  he  who  can  see 
in  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  church  to  brin^all  men  and 
nations  into  subjection  to  religion  or  the  law  of  God,  which 
it  is,  only  the  vulgar  ambition  for  political  ascendency  or 
efforts  to  establish  a  universal  despotism,  is  past  being  rea- 
soned with,  espeuially  if  he  calls  himself  a  Christian,  Such 
a  man  has  not  taken  as  yet  even  tlie  first  step  of  belief — 
that  from  atheism  to  theism.  But  he  repeate  a  statement 
often  repeated,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  correct.  lie 
Says,  after  having  quoted  the  Syllabug  and  the  Paris  Uni- 
vera  in  support  of  some  of  liis  cliarges  against  the  church  : 

"  If  It  be  thought  that  such  doctrines  cannot  be  held  by  CalboUcs  In 
America,  we  refer  to  the  follriwing  paaaage,  eitracled  from  Mr.  OresMt 
A.  Brownson's  BeBii>ic,  to  show  the  conlnity.  Mr.  Brownson  ia  an 
American,  ediicnted  u  iVotestanL,  for  many  years  the  advocate  of  tUo 
tiroudoMt  religious  liberty.     If  auch  iv  mau  as  this,  on  becoming  a  Ciilho- 
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lie,  defends  persecution,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  in  modem  civilization 
or  modern  education  can  neutralize  the  logic  which  carries  every  con- 
sistent Catholic  to  that  conclusion.  Thus  spoke  Mr.  Brownson,  some 
years  ago,  indeed;  but  he  has  never  retracted  his  declaration: 

'"The  church  is  a  kingdom  and  a  power,  and  as  such  must  have  a 
supreme  chief;  and  his  authority  is  to  be  exercised  over  states  as  well  aa 
individuals.  If  the  Pope  directed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country 
to  overthrow  the  constitution,  sell  its  territory,  and  annex  it  as  a  depend- 
ent province  to  the  dominions  of  Napoleon,  they  would  be  bound  to- 
obey.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Pope  to  possess  this  country.' "  (pp. 
265,266.) 

The  passage  was  never  extracted  from  BrcnonsorCs  Re- 
mew,  and  was  never  written  by  Dr.  Brownson,  but  is  an 
unblushing  forgery.  Mr.  Hepworth,  Dr.  Clarke's  brother 
Unitarian  minister  in  this  city,  quoted  the  same  passage 
from  an  infamous  book  entitled  Pope  or  President^  and  as- 
serted it  was  from  BrownsorCs  Quai'terly  BevieiDyhut 
when  called  upon  by  a  Catholic  through  the  New  York 
Times  to  prove  his  assertion,  he  con&ssed,  after  some 
shuffling  and  quibbling,  that  he  could  not  do  it,  and  that  it 
was  probably  a  mistake.  We  do  not  accuse  either  Dr. 
Clarice  or  Mr.  Hepworth  of  forging  the  passage,  or  of  be- 
ing capable  of  such  baseness ;  but  neither  is  excusable  for 
not  having  ascertained  the  facts  in  the  case  before  making 
the  charge. 

Even  on  the  low  ground  of  civilization,  Protestantism  is- 
no  step  in  advance  of  Catholicity,  as  it  were  easy  to  show, 
and,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  even 
in  this  magazine,  especially  in  the  articles  on  77ie  ruture  of 
ProtestanUsrn  ana  Catholicity^  reviewing  the  great  work 
pf  the  Abb6  Martin.  Protestant  civilization  has  only  a 
material  basis,  or  at  best  rests  only  on  the  human  soni,  and 
runs  ofE-into  philanthropy  and  a  vague  humanitarianism 
which  tramples  down  more  good  by  the  way  than  it  effecta 
even  in  sraining  its  end,  as  we  may  see  in  both  England 
and  the  iTnited  States.  The  author's  "  step  from  Somanism 
to  Protestantism  "  is,  under  every  point  of  view,  a  step  back- 
ward and  not  forward ;  and  if,  as  he  says.  Protestantism 
places  the  supreme  authority  "  in  the  human  soul,"  it  Is  a 
step  downward  from  theism  to  atheism.  A  more  severe 
condemnation  of  Protestantism  cannot  be  pronounced  than 
to  say  that  the  highest  authority  it  recognizes  Is  the  human 
soul,  that  is,  man  liimself. 

The  fourth  step  the  author  takes  is  that  ''from  the  lettei 
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to  the  spirit,"  We  Iinve  already  ehown  that  tliii^  is  a  Btej> 
in  the  deeceading,  not  io  the  ascending,  scale ;  for  it  is  the 
rejection  of  all  objective  Christianity,  all  dogmatic  or  doc- 
trinal belief,  all  that  can  be  drawn  ont  in  distinct  propnsi* 
tions  and  formally  stated,  aud  the  reduction  of  religion  In 
purely  subjective  statue,  affections,  scntiiiients,  or  eiiiotioiis 
of  the  human  soul.  This  is  what  the  author  must  mean 
when  he  rejects  theology,  all  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  tells 
ns  Cliriatianity  is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  life,  and  a  life  lived 
not  by  communion  with  God,  but  by  communion  of  men 
with  one  another — the  eomrnunion  of  humanity  or  the  so- 
cialieru  of  Pierre  Leronx,  or,  at  the  highest,  simple  Iminan- 
itarianism,  which  is  only  a  clnmsy  form  of  atneism,  and 
amply  refuted  by  the  author  himself. 

Ferhaps,  in  justice  to  the  intentions  of  the  author,  wi* 
on_e;ht  to  say  that,  when  he  rejects  all  external  authority 
and  places  the  supreme  authority  in  the  soul,  he  does  not 
mean  absolutely  to  deny  the  authority  of  God  to  command 
iH,  but  tliat  G-od  teaclies  and  commands  in  the  human  soul, 
not  through  any  external  media  or  organs.  The  authority 
is  God  in  the  human  soul,  something  like  the  "inner  light 
of  the  Qualcera.  But  in  this  sense  God  must  he  in  all  souls 
alike,  aud  teach  all  alike,  whether  Jews,  pagans,  Moham- 
medans, Catholics,  or  Protestants.  The  teachings  of  God 
iire  always  and  everywhere  absolutely  true,  and  free  from 
all  error  and  all  liability  to  error,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  lie.  Then  all  religions,  however  they  contradict 
one  another,  are  true  and  good.  Wliy,  then,  declaim 
against  the  Catholic  rehgiou,  and  seek  its  destruction  t 
God  is  in  the  souls  of  Catholics  as  well  as  in  the  souls  of 
Protestants,  if  in  the  sonls  of  all  men,  and  is  equal  to  him- 
self in  all,  and  must  be  infallible  in  all.  How,  then,  is  it 
possible  for  any  human  soul  to  err^  Yet,  if  the  author  is 
to  be  believed,  the  materialist,  the  atheist  errs,  the  tbeist  out- 
side of  Christianity  errs,  the  "Komanist"  errs,  and  the 
creater  part  of  Protestants  err;  indeed,  all  the  world  are 
in  error  or  fall  short  of  the  truth,  except  Dr.  Clarke  and 
his  cliurch  of  tiie  disciples,  who  have  got  rid  of  the  letter 
that  killeth,  and  passed  over  to  the  spirit  that  quickeneth. 
Very  extraordinary,  since  every  man  lias  in  his  soul  God, 
the  infallible  teacuer ! 

But  all  do  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul. 
Uost  men  close  their  ears  to  it,  shut  their  eyes  to  t)ie  light, 
follow  their  owu  lawless  desires  or  vain  ima^jinings,  lose  the 
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truth  and  fall  into  error.  Very  good.  But  who  shall  de- 
termine  who  those  are  who  close  tlieir  ears  and  shut  their 
eyes,  and  who  are  they  who  keep  them  open  ?  What  is  the 
criterion  of  truth  and  error?  Dr.  Clarke,  however  infalli- 
ble the  inner  h'ght,  has  none,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  lose 
no  truth,  his  rule  is  to  accept  all  errors.  The  inward  teach- 
er may  be  infallible,  but  it  guaranties  no  soul  from  erring 
as  to  what  he  teaches,  as  the  author  must  himself  confess. 
Then  of  what  avail  to  him  or  to  any  other  one  is  the  in- 
ward teaelier  ? 

The  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point,  we  think,  has  some 
advantages  over  Dr.  -Clarke's,  and  none  of  its  disadvan- 
tages. He  supposes  that  the  Catholic  has  only  an  outward 
authority,  the  authority  of  an  external  organization,  which 
may  indeed  command  the  will,  but  cannot  convince  the  un- 
derstanding. Even  this  is  more  than  he  has,  for  the  author- 
ity on  which  he  relies  can  do  neither ;  and,  moreover,  he 
contends  that  by  doing  what  the  truth  commands,  though 
against  our  belief,  we  may  come  to  understand  and  believe 
the  truth.  But  this  is  not  all  the  Catholic  has.  The  Cath- 
olic has  reason  as  well  as  other  men,  and  he  asserts  the  inner 
light  or  the  inspirations  of  the  Spirit  as  earnestly,  as  f ullv,  as 
confidently,  as  did  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  or  Robert 
Barclay,  as  the  author  would  have  known  if  he  had  ever  read 
any  of  the  writings  of  Catholic  mystics,  or  any  of  the  spir- 
itual or  ascetic  works  in  which  Catholic  literature  abounds. 
The  Catholic  directors  and  masters  of  spiritual  life  assert 
all  of  the  spirit  that  he  can,  and  infinitely  more  than  he 
does.  The  Catholic  does  in  no  case  stop  with  the  outward 
or  external.  He  relies  on  the  internal,  the  spirit,  not  less, 
but  more  than  others  do ;  no  one  is  or  can  be  more  per- 
suaded than  he  that  the  letter  alone  cannot  suffice,  and  that 
it  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life  ;  but  he  tries  the  spirit,  for 
there  are  many  false  prophets  gone  out  into  the  world,  and 
he  has  in  the  infallible  authority  of  the  church  the  stand- 
ard or  criterion  by  which  to  trv  them.  If  they  gather  not 
and  agree  not  with  the  church,  he  knows  they  are  lying 
spirits,  and  he  refuses  to  follow  or  even  to  hear  them ;  if 
tne  spirit  gathers  with  the  church  and  teaches  in  accordance 
with  the  external,  he  knows  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  he 
follows  it,  knowing  that  it  leadeth  not  to  error,  but  to  all 
truth.  It  is  not  that  we  have  less  than  our  rationalistic 
friend,  but  more.  He  has  nothing  that  we  have  not  in 
larger  measure  than  he,  but  we  have  much  that  he  has  not, 
and  without  which  what  he  has  is  of  no  avail. 
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The  great  difticultj*  with  our  iintlior,  we  may  my  in  eoii- 
chision,  ie  that  he  hits  do  proper  conception  of  tlie  Buper- 
iiatnral.  Even  at  the  ven"  best,  his  CliriBtianity  does  not 
rise  above  the  deism  of  Lord  Ilerbert  of  Cherbnry  or  of 
Tom  Paine.  lie  never  once  hints  that  man's  destiny,  his 
end,  or  auproine  good,  is  and  caunot  but  be  in  the  supernat- 
ui"al.  He  does  not  reflect,  even  if  he  knows,  tliat  man  is 
created  for  God  ob  well  as  by  God,  and  that  God,  whether 
aa  iirst  cause  or  as  final  cause,  is  snpeniatural,  above  nature, 
since  he  creates  it,  is- its  anthor,  sovereign,  and  proprietor. 
The  evil  of  any  creature  is  in  not  attaining  to  tlie  end  for 
wliich  it  is  made.  This  is  tJie  hell  of  the  damned.  They, 
through  their  own  fault,  miss  their  end,  and  remain  forever 
below  their  destiny,  witli  tlieir  existence  unfulfilled,  crav- 
ing for  ever  a  good  wiiicli  they  have  not  and  can  never 
reach.  As  tlie  evil,  the  misery  of  a  ereatnre  is  in  not  at- 
taining, so  its  good,  its  heaven  or  beatitude,  is  in  attaining 
111  its  end.  As  we  are  created  and  exist  for  God,  as  he  is  our 
I'Tid,  he  is  our  supreme  good,  and  we  can  find  our  heaven, 
our  beatitude,  only  in  attaining  to  hiin  and  becoming  one 
with  him  without  being  absorbed  in  bim,  as  Brahmmism 
and  Buddhism  falsely  teach.  This  is  what  the  soni  craves, 
what  it  hungers  and  tliirsts  for,  and  must  have,  or  be  for 
liver  miserabfe. 

Now,  as  God  is  supernatant!,  it  is  evident  that  our  end  or 
our  supreme  good,  our  beatitude,  is  and  must  Iw  supernat- 
ural, and  consequently  above  and  l>eyond  the  reach  of  our 
natural  powers.  We  cannot  by  oui-selves,  without  the  lietp 
uf  the  supernatural,  any  more  attain  to  our  end  or  fulfil  our 
eicistence  than  we  could  liave  created  ourselves.  The  nat- 
ural is  not  and  cannot  be  on  the  plane  of  the  supernatural, 
and,  therefore,  man,  with  his  natural  powers  alone,  is  not 
adequate  to  his  end,  or  destiny.  Even  a  revelation  which 
should  teach  us  what  is  our  end,  and  wliat  It  is  necessary  to 
do  in  order  to  attain  to  it,  would  not  suflice  to  enable  us  to 
attain  toitjforournaturalunderstandingand  the  natural  force 
uf  our  will  are  not  even  with  the  revelation  equal  to  it. 
We  must  for  that  be  supernaturalized,  born  again,  regen- 
erated, elevated  to  the  plane  of  our  destiny',  and  supernat- 
urally  sustained  and  assisted  afterwards.  Dr.  Clarke  and  all 
ratioualiste  overlook  this  fact,  and  either  assume  that  man 
has  no  end,  no  destiny,  and  must  remain  for  ever  an  incho- 
ate or  unfulfilled  existence,  or  else  that  his  beatitude  is  in 
the  natural  order,  that  is,  in  the  creature,  wliicli  is  impossi- 
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ble,  for  the  creature  is  finite,  and  the  soul  craves  the  infinite, 
thirsts,  as  Dr.  Channin^  says,  '^  for  an  unbounded  good." 
]!^othing  finite  can  satis^  it. 

But  how  is  it  possible  for  finite  man  to  be  placed  on  the 
plane  of  the  innnite  God?     This  would  not  be  possible, 
nor  would  it  be  possible  for  man  to  attain  to  beatitude,  to 
union  with  God  as  his  final  cause  or  supreme  good,  if  Ood 
did  not  himself   descend  to  man,  and  take  his  natmre  up  to 
himself  in  hypostatic  union  with  the  Word.     The  possibil- 
ity is  in  the  Incarnation,  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made 
flesh.    Bom  anew  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  in  whom 
the  human  and  the  divine  natures,  though  for  ever  distinct, 
are  united  in  the  unity  of  one  divine  person,  we  are  bom  of 
God,  are  united  to  him  by  nature,  and  have  him  for  our 
father  in  the  teleological  order,  as  we  have  him  for  our  Cre- 
ator in  the  initial  order,  or  the  order  of  generation.     This 
supematuralization,   through  the  Incarnation,  of  all  who 
are  bom  anew,  by  the  election  of  grace,  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  is  not  conceived  of  by  our  author,  and  is  denied  by 
what  he  calls  "  rational  Christianity."   The  author  has  never 
penetrated  in  the  slightest  degree  into  this  profound  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation,  or  reacted  that,  by  rejecting  or  ex- 
plaining it  away,  he  reduces  Christianity  to  the  natursd  order, 
and  leaves  man  as  helpless  as  he  would  be  under  naked  deism. 
By  rejecting  it  or  failing  to  recognize  it,  he  proves  that  he 
has  in  his  conception  never  got  beyond  the  initial  order, 
and  is  wholly  unaware  of  the  teleological  order,  which  is 
created  or  constituted  by  the  Incarnation.    He  appears  not 
to  have  learned  that  Christianity  is  purely  teleological,  and, 
therefore,  necessarily  supernatural,  lounaed  by  our  Creator 
to  enable  us  to  attain  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  existence,  our 
end,  our  beatitude,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  included 
in  his  eternal  decree  to  create,  and  without  which  the  cre- 
ative act  could  never  be  more  than  inchoate.     It  is  only 
when  Christianity  is  so  understood  that  it  is  rational,  that  it 
does  or  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  human  reason  or  meet 
the  wants  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  human  soul. 

Catholicity  seems  to  our  author  irrational,  shallow,  absurd 
even,  but  it  is  only  because  it  lies  deeper  than  he  hat! 
sounded.  The  shallowness  and  absurdities  are  with  him, 
in  his  own  thought,  not  in  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  su- 
premely rational,  because  it  is  supremely  divine.  Man,  even 
if  he  had  not  sinned,  would  by  nature  have  stood  below  the 
plane  of  his  destiny,  and  never  could  have  fulfilled  it  with- 
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out  the  supcrnataral  elevation  of  his  uature.  The  very 
rtate  from  which  he  fell  by  original  ein,  the  original  right- 
couBness  in  which  he  waa  constituted,  was  a  supernatural 
righteousness,  a  supernatural  state,  to  which  he  was  elevated 
hy  snpemattirnl  grace.  With  the  supernatural  grace  itself  he 
lost  by  sin  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  but  even  with  the 
integrity  of  his  nature  unimpaired  he  could  not  attain  to 
liis  heatitude,  hie  true  beatitude,  and  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
his  existence,  without  the  supernatural  elevation  by  grace 
which. we  call  the  new  birth,  regeneration,  or  palingeneaia. 
Dr.  Clarke  laughs  at  all  this,  nay,  blaephemes  it ;  yet  how 
is  a  man  to  live  a  teleological  life  uuleaa  born  into  it  J  How 
is  he  to  be  either  bom  into  it  or  persevere  in  it  without  the 
act  of  God,  or  supernatural  grace  1  The  doc-tor  is  learned 
in  many  things,  but  the  Catholic  child  that  has  been  taught 
his  catechism  knows  more  than  he  does,  and  stands  on  a 
plane  that  is  infinitely  above  his  reach,  urdess  he  be  con- 
verted himself  and  become  as  a  little  child.  Here  is  hi« 
«rror.  He  forgets  that  his  end  is  in  the  supernatural,  and 
that  he  cannot  attain  to  it  without  the  light  of  revelation,  nor 
without  tlie  assistance  of  supernatural  grace. 


THE  CHURCH  ACCREDITS  HERSELF.' 


[From  the  CaUiDllc  World  for  Uor,  Iffn,, 

Ahchbibhof  Manning's  pastoral  letter  to  hie  clerK  __ 
Th^  Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions,  to  which  are 
appended  the  two  constitutions  the  conucil  adopted — the 
one  the  Gonstitutio  de  Fide  C'atAolica,  and  the  other  the 
Constiiutio  Dogmatioa  Prima  de  ^ccleaia — the  case  of 
Hunorius,  and  the  Letter  of  the  German  bishops  on  tlie 
council,  though  containing  little  that  is  new  to  our  readera, 
is  a  volume  which  is  highly  valuable  in  itself,  and  most 
: — |.  [q  eveiy  Catiiohe   who  would   know  the   real 


*Tlte  Vatican  Omtnea  and  tit  Definitioni.     A.  PaBloral  Letter  to  ths 
Olergy.   Bj  Hkrrt  Edwabd,  ArclibiKbop  of  WeBtminsWr.  New  York: 
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character  of  the  council  and  what  is  the  purport  of  its  def- 
initions. Few  members  of  the  council  were  more  assid- 
uous in  their  attendance  on  its  sessions  or  took  a  more 
active  part  in  its  deliberations  than  the  illustrious  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  and  no  one  can  give  a  more  trust- 
worthy account  of  its  dispositions  or  of  its  acts.  We  are 
glad,. therefore,  that  the  volume  has  been  republished  in 
this  country,  and  hope  it  will  be  jvidely  read  both  by  Cath- 
olics and  non-Catholics. 

The  character  of  the  book  and  of  the  documents  it  con- 
tains renders  any  attempt  by  us  either  to  review  it  or  to 
explain  it  alike  nnhecessarv  and  impertinent.  The  pastoral 
is  addressed  officially  by  the  archbishop  to  his  clergy ;  the 
constitutions  or  deiinitions  adopted  by  the  Holy  Synod 
declare,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  what  is,  and 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be  the  Catholic  faith  on 
the  matters  defined ;  and  we  need  not  say  that  we  cordially 
accept  it  a£f  the  word  of  God,  and  as  the  faith  which  all 
must  accept  ex  animo^  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to- 
please  God.  What  the  council  has  defined  is  the  law  of 
God,  and  binds  us  as  if  spoken  to  ns  directly  by  Grod  him- 
self in  a  voice  from  heaven.  He  speaks  to  us  by  his 
church,  his  organ,  and  her  voice  is  in  fact  his  voice,  and 
what  we  take  on  her  authority  we  take  on  his  authority,  for 
lie  assists  her,  vouches  for  her,  and  commands  us  to  believe 
and  obey  her. 

There  are,  indeed,  enemies  of  the  faith  who  pretend  that 
Catholics  believe  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  church  as^ 
an  organic  body ;  but  this  is  a  misapprehension.  We  be- 
lieve what  is  revealed  on  the  veracity  of  God  alone,  because 
it  is  his  word,  and  it  is  impossible  for  his  word  to  be  false ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  his  word  on  the  authority  or  testi- 
mony of  the  church,  with  whom  the  word  is  deposited,  and 
who  is  its  divinely  commissioned  keeper,  guardian,  witness^ 
and  interpreter.  The  word  of  God  is  and  must  be  true, 
and  there  is  and  can  be  no  higher  ground  of  faith  or  even 
of  knowledge  than  the  fact  that  God  says  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  consonant  to  reason  than  to  believe  God  on  his 
word.  Certainly,  it  is  answered,  if  we  have  his  word ;  but 
how  do  I  know  that  what  is  proposed  to  me  as  his  word  ia 
his  word  ?  We  take  the  fact  that  it  is  his  word  on  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  we  believe  it  is  his  word 
because  she  declares  it  to  be  his  word.  It  is  permitted  no- 
one  to  doubt  the  word  of  God  is  conceded ;  but  how  from 


that  fact  does  it  follow  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt 
the  word  of  tlie  churtJii  Or  why  aliould  we  believe  her 
tcstiuioQj  or  her  dcelai-ation  ruthur  than  that  of  any  one 
elBo? 

To  this  question  tlie  geiieml  answer  is,  that  she  has  bet-ii 
(livioely  instituted,  and  is  protected  and  assisted  to  bear 
true  witneee  to  the  revelation  wliich  it  has  pleased  God  to 
make,  to  proclaim  it,  declare,  its  sense,  and  condemn  what- 
ever impugns  or  tends  to  obscure  it.  Supposing  she  has 
been  institutetl  and  commissioned  by  onr  Lord  liimself,  for 
this  very  purpoBe,-her  authonty  is  aufficient  for  believing 
wliatover  she  teaches  and  decliires  or  defines  to  be  the  word 
of  God  is  his  word  or  tlie  truth  he  has  revealed;  for  the 
divine  commiBfiion  is  the  divine  word  pledged  for  her  verac- 
ity and  infallibility.  Tliis  is  plain  euoush  and  indubitable: 
but  how  am  1  to  know  or  to  be  assured  tlial  she  has  been  so 
instituted  or  commissioned,  and  is  so  assisted } 

There  are  Beveral  answers  to  this  question ;  but  we  would 
remark,  before  proceeding  to  give  any  answer,  that  the 
vhiii'uh  is  in  possession,  has  from  the  moment  of  tlic  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Peute- 
eost  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  authority  in  question, 
knd  has  had  her  claim  acknowledged  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful,  and  denied  by  none  except  those  who  deny  or 

mpugQ  authority  itself.     Being  in  possession,  it  is  for  those 

rbo  question  her  right  to  show  that  she  is  wrongfully  in 
possession.     They  are,  to  use  a  legal  term,  the  plamtlt^  iti 

Kition,  ami  must  make  out  tlieir  ease.  Every  one  is  pre- 
"n  law  to  be  innocent  till  proven  guilty.  The 
jchurch  must  be  presumed  to  be  riglitfuUy  in  possession  till 
the  contrary  is  shown.  They  wno  question  her  poasessiun 
niust,  then,  adduce  at  least  prima  Jaaie  evidence  foroust- 
mg  hei'  liefore  sUe  can  be  called  upon  to  produce  her  title- 
jeeda.  This  fia£  never  been  done,  and  never  can  be  done ; 
for,  if  it  could  be  done,  some  of  our  able  and  learned  Prot- 
estant divines  would,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  hundred 
^eara  and  over,  have  done  it.  There  is,  then,  in  reality  no 
order  to  juatify  the  faith  of  Catholiea,  to  prove 
ly  extrinsic  testimony  the  divine  institution  and  commission 

f  the  church  to  teach  all  men  and  nations  all  things  whatso- 
Wer  God  has  revealed  and  commanded  to  be  believed. 

But  we  have  no  disposition  to  avail  oarselves  just  now  of 
irhat  some  may  regara  as  a'raere  legal  technicality.  We 
^swer  the  question  by  saying  the   church  is  hcrffelf  the 
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witness  in  the  case,  and  accredits  herself,  or  her  existenM 
itself  proves  her  divine  institation,  oommission,  and  assist- 
ance or  guidance. 

Tlie  cuurch  was  founded  bj  our  Lord  on  the  propheu 
and  apostles,  being  liimscif  the  chief  corner-stone.  Thit 
is  asserted  here  as  a  simple  liistoriciil  fact.  Historically,  the 
church  has  existed,  without  siny  break  or  dofecl  of  eontina- 
ity,  from  the  apostles  down  to  our  times.  Itc  unbroken 
existence  from  that  time  to  this  cannot  be  questioned.  It 
Las  been  a  fact  during  all  that  period  in  the  world's  history, 
and  too  momentous  a  fact  to  escape  observation.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  the  one  great  fact  of  liiatory  for  over  eighteen 
hundrfid  years;  the  central  fact  around  wliich  all  the  facts 
of  history  have  revolved,  and  withont  which  they  would 
be  inexplicable  and  meaningless.  This  assumed  or  granted, 
it  must  be  conceded  tliat  she  unites  as  one  continaoaa  fact, 
in  one  body,  the  apostles  and  the  believers  of  to-day.  She  is  x 
continuous  fact;  a  present  fact  dunng  all  the  period  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  apostles  and  tis,  and  there- 
fore is  alike  present  to  them  and  to  us.  Her  existence  be- 
ing nnbroken,  she  has  never  fallen  into  the  past ;  never 
been  a  past  fact ;  but  has  always  been  and  is  a  present  fact ; 
and  tluTefore  as  present  with  the  apostles  to-day  as  she  was 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  therefore  presents  ne  not  simply  what  tiny 
taugbt,  but  what  they  teach  her  now  and  here.  She  bridgt-a 
over  the  abyss  of  time  between  onr  Lord  himself  and  us, 
and  makes  us  and  the  apostles,  so  to  speak,  contemporaries ;  so 
that,  as  it  is  our  Lord  iiimself  we  hear  in  the  apostles,  so  it 
is  the  apostles  themselves  that  we  hear  in  her. 

This  continuity  or  unity  of  the  church  in  time  is  &  amplv 
historical  fact,  and  as  certain  as  any  other  historical  fact,  and 
even  more  so,  for  it  is  a  fact  tliat  has  never  fallen  into  the 
past  and  to  be  established  only  by  trustworthy  witnesses  or 
documents.  By  it  the  church  to-day  is  and  must  be  u 
apostolic  and  as  authoritative  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  Individuals  die,  but  the  church 
dies  not;  individuals  are  changed,  as  are  the  particles  of 
our  bodies,  but  the  church  clianges  not.  As  in  the  human 
race  individuals  pass  off,  but  tho  race  remains  always  the 
same;  so  in  the  church  individuals  pnssaway,  but  theclmrch 
remains  unchanged  in  all  its  integrity ;  for  the  individoala 
die  not  all  at  once,  and  the  new  individuals  horn  in  their 
places  are  born  into  the  one  identical  body,  that  does  not 
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die,  but  remaius  ever  the  aaine.  No  matter,  theii,  how 
many  generatioiiB  succeed  one  another  iti  tlieir  birth  and 
'death,  Uie  body  of  the  church  is  subject  to  no  law  of  suc- 
'«CBBiou,  and  remains  not  only  one  und  the  same  church,  but 
iftlwaye  the  one  and  the  same  preseut  church.  The  church 
of  to-day  is  identically  the  church  of  yesterday,  the  church 
of  yi«terday  is  identically  the  church  of  the  day  before, 
autf  thus  stej)  by  step  buck  to  the  apostles;  on  the  other 
hand,  tlic  church  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  is  identically 
the  church  of  tlieir  successors  down  through  all  succeeding 
generations  of  individuals  to  us.  There  has  never  been  au 
interval  of  time  when  it  was  not,  or  when  it  lost  its  iden- 
tity as  one  and  the  same  body.  The  church  is  precisely  as 
apostolic  now  as  it  was  in  tiie  beginning,  or  as  were  the 
'Apostles  themselves. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  oui-  Lui-d  communicated  the  wliole 
revelation  to  the  apostles  cither  by  liia  perBonal  teaching  or 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tlien  he  communicat- 
ed it  to  her,  and  she  is  an  eye  and  ear  witness  to  the  fact  of 
revelation  iu  the  same  sense  that  the  apostles  were,  and  lier 
historical  identity  with  the  apostles  makes  her  a  perpetual 
and  contempomry  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation  and  to 
what  is  revealed.  Wliat  misleads  not  a  few  on  this  point  iu 
tliiit  they  regard  the  church  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  indi- 
vidnals,  "born  and  dying  with  them,  or  succeeding  to  hcr- 
eelf  with  the  succession  of  each  new  generation  of  individ- 
uals. But  this  is  no  more  the  case  with  the  church  than 
with  the  human  race  itself,  or  with  any  particular  nation 
that  has  an  historical  existence  tlirough  several  generations. 
In  all  historical  bodies  the  generations  overlap  one  another, 
iind  no  generation  of  individuals  is  either  aggre^ted  to  tliu 
body  or  segregated  from  it  all  at  once.  The  body  does  not 
die  with  tlie  receding  nor  is  it  bom  anew  with  the  acceding 
generation.  The  church,  indeed,  is  an  organism,  not  a 
mere  aggregation  of  individuals,  but  even  if  it  were  the  con- 
clusion would  not  follow ;  for  though  the  individuals  are 
BUccesaively  aggregated  or  affiliated,  tliey  are  aggregated  or 
affiliated  to  her  as  a  persistent  body,  and  though  tliey  pass 
off  BQcoessively,  they  leave  the  body  standing,  one  and 
identical.  This  is  the  simple  historical  fact.  The  churclt, 
ae  an  ever-present  body,  remains  one  and  the  same  identical 
body  amid  all  the  successive  changes  of  individuals,  and  is 
just  as  much  the  depositary  of  the  revelation  and  an  eye- 
of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gohpi'ls,  as  were  the 
themselves. 
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We  say,  tlien,  tlie  church  is  herself  the  witness,  and  if 
competent  and  credible  witness,  to  her  own  divine  com- 
mission  to  tea(*h  and  declare  the  word  of  God  which  he 
has  revealed,  and  no  better,  no  more  competent  or  credible 
witness  is  needed  or,  in  fact,  conceivable.  She  is  compe- 
tent because  she  is  the  identical  apostolic  body,  the  contem- 
porary and  the  eye-witness  through  the  successive  ages  of 
the  facts  to  which  she  testifies.  She  is  a  credible  witness, 
because  even  as  a  luiman  body  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
for  her  either  to  mistake  or  to  misrepresent  the  facts  to 
which  she  testifies,  since  they  are  always  present  before  her 
eyes,  since,  however  her  individual  memoers  may  change, 
Brie  herself  knows  no  change  with  lapse  of  time,  and  no- 
Biiccession.  She  could  not  forget  the  faith,  change  it,  or 
corrupt  it,  because  there  is  at  all  times  in  her  communion 
iin  innumerable  body  of  living  witnesses  to  its  unity,  purity, 
and  integrity,  who  would  detect  the  cliange  or  alteration 
and  expose  it.  It  is  not  with  her  as  it  would  be  with  a 
hook  having  a  limited  circulation.  Copies  of  the  book 
could  easily  be  altered  or  interpolated  without  detection  j 
but  the  living  testimony  of  the  church,  spread  over  the 
whole  world  and  teaching  all  nations,  cannot  be  interpolated 
or  corrupted.  It  is  on  the  fidelity  of  the  cliurch,  her  vigi- 
lant guardianship,  and  uniform  testimony  tliat  we  depend 
for  our  confidence  in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  our 
copies  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  proportion  as  men  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  cliurch, 
and  reject  her  traditions,  they  lose  that  confidence,  and  fail 
to  agree  among  themselves  what  books,  if  any,  are  inspired ; 
80  that  without  the  testimony  of  the  church  tne  Holy  Script- 
ures themselves  cease  to  be  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 

In  human  tribunals  the  supreme  court  is  presumed  to 
know  the  law  which  constitutes  it,  and  it  dennes  its  own 
jurisdiction  and  powers.  It  declares  the  law  of  which  it  is 
the  depositary  and  guardian,  and  though  the  judges  have 
only  their  human  wisdom,  learning,  and  sagacity,  it  is  re- 
markable how  few  mistakes  through  a  long  series  of  ages 
they  commit  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  kw  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  administer,  and  nearly  all  the  mistakes  they  do 
<*ommit  are  due  to  the  changes  the  legislature  makes  in  the 
law  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  court.  Why  should  the 
church  be  less  competent  to  judge  of  the  law  under  which 
she  is  constituted,  and  to  define  her  jurisdiction  and  pow- 
ers?    And  since  her  constitution,  as  well  as  the  law  she  ad- 
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luiiiifiters,  diaitgus  not,  wliy  eliuidd  slie  be  less  exempt,  eveit 
AS  !i  liumaii  court,  from  mistakes  in  interpreting  aud  doolur- 
ing  the  law,  than  tho  supreme  court  of  England  or  the 
United  StiitesJ  Wliat  Iiigher  authority  can  there  be  to 
Judge  of  her  own  constitution  and  tlie  law  given  her  to  ad- 
minister than  the  church  herself? 

The  chnrch  received  her  constitution  in  the  commission 
given  to  the  apostolic  body  with  whom  she  is  one  and  iden- 
tical, and  the  law  or  revealed  word  in  the  reception  of  it  by 
the  apostles.  Being  one  identical  Irody  with  tliern,  she  ha^ 
received  what  they  received,  and  knows  what  they  knew.  ii> 
taught  what  tliey  were  taught,  underatandi*  it  in  tlte  eann.' 
sense  that  they  did,  and  hua  the  same  antliority  to  interpret 
and  declare  it  as  they  had.  If  they  v.ere  coiinnissioned  to 
teacb  all  nations  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  our  Lord 
commanded  them,  she  is  commissioned  in  their  commission 
to  do  tlie  same.  If  he  promised  them  his  efficacious  prcs- 
'  «nce  and  assistance  to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  he 
made  the  promise  to  her ;  if  he  made  Peter  tlie  prince  of  tho 
apostles,  trie  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  gave 
him  plenary  authority  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  univer- 
sal church,  he  made  the  successor  of  Peter  tlie  visible  head 
oi  the  church,  and  gave  him  the  same  authority.  The 
church,  being  the  apostolic  body  pei'sisting  through  all 
limes,  knows  what  the  apostles  received,  knows  therefore 
both  her  own  constitution  and  the  law  deposited  with  her, 
and  is  as  com]>etent  to  judge  of  them  as  ttie  apostles  were, 
and  has  full  authority  to  interpret  and  declare  both,  and  it 
is  to  her,  as  to  the  supreme  court  of  a  nation,  to  judge  what 
they  are,  and  to  deline  her  constitution,  jurisdiction,  and 
powers. 

The  objection  which  many  make  Co  this  eouulusion  arises 
from  their  confounding  the  authority  of  the  church  to  in- 
terpret and  define  t)ie  law — and,  as  a  part  of  the  law,  her 
own  constitution,  jurisdiction,  and  powers  or  functions — 
with  the  autuority  to  make  tlio  law :  a  mistake  like  that  of 
confounding  the  supreme  c^urt  of  the  United  States  with 
congress.  Tlio  church,  like  the  court  or  supreme  executive, 
may  m.ike  her  own  rules  and  orders — what  are  called  the 
orders  and  rules  of  court,  for  the  purpose  of  wirrying  out 
the  intent  cf  the  law — but  she  no  more  makes  the  law  than 
does  the  civil  court  make  the  kw  under  which  it  is  consti- 
tuted, and  which  it  administers.  God  alone  is  the  lawgiver 
or  lawmaker,  and  his  revealed  word  is  tlie  law — the  law  for 
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the  human  rcaeon  and  will,  and  which  binds  all  men  i 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  We  want  no  rfhnrcli,  as  the  bd- 
preme  judge  of  the  law,  to  tell  us  this,  for  it  is  a  dictamen 
of  reason  itself.  It  is  tlie  revealed  word  of  God,  which 
again  is  only  his  will,  the  will  of  the  enpreme  Lawgiver — 
that  is  the  law  under  which  the  church  is  constituted,  and 
which  filie  guards,  interprets,  and  declares,  whenever  s 
question  of  law  arises,  bhe  does  not  make  the  law ;  she 
Keeps,  interprets,  declm^s,  and  defends  or  vindicates  it. 
Even  with  only  human  wisdom,  she  can  no  more  make  the 
law,  or  declare  that  to  be  law  which  is  not,  than  the  eupremu 
civil  court  can  declare  that  to  be  civil  law  which  is  notcivil 
law.     The  objection,  therefore,  Is  not  well  taken. 

The  law,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands — that  is,  the  revelation. 
whether  written  or  unwritten — was  deposited  with  the  apopi- 
tles,  then  it  was  deposited,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  church 
identical  with  the  apostolic  body.  Kow,  she  knows,  as  the 
apostles  knew,  what  she  received,  the  law  committed  to  her 
charge,  and,  au  she  is  constituted  by  the  law  she  has  received, 
she  knows,  and  cannot  but  know,  her  own  constitntion  and 
powers,  also  what  promises,  if  any,  she  lias  received  froni 
Iter  divine  lawgiver  and  founder.  The  promises  of  God  can- 
not fail ;  and  if  he  has  promised  her  his  assistance  as  an 
immunity  from  error  she  knows  it,  and  knows  that  iier 
judgments  of  law,  or  in  matters  of  faith,  are  through  that 
Hssifitance  infallible.  Of  all  these  questious  she  is  the  di- 
vinely constituted  judge.  She  is  the  judge  of  the  law  con- 
stituting lier,  of  her  own  appointment  and  commission,  and 
of  her  rights,  powers,  and  jurisdiction,  no  less  than  of  the 
law  or  revelation  committed  to  her  charge,  for  all  tliis  'i» 
included  in  the  law.  If  she  defines  that  in  her  coramiBsioo 
is  included  the  promise  of  the  divine  assistance  to  protect 
her  from  error  in  interpreting  and  declaring  the  law — that 
is,  the  faith,  the  revealed  word  of  God— then  of  all  thia 
she  judges  infallibly,  and  she  is  the  infallible  autltority,  not 
f<ir  believing  what  God  has  revealed — for  that  is  befieved 
uii  tho  veracity  of  God  alone — but  for  believing  that  what 
she  teaches  as  his  revealed  word  is  his  revealed  word,  and 
therefore  the  law  we  are  to  obey  in  thought,  word,  deed,  as 
the  supreme  court  is  the  authoritv  for  defining  its  own  con- 
stitution and  powers,  and  what  is  or  is  not  the  law  of  the 
state.  Say  we  not,  then,  truly  that  the  church  is  her  own 
witness  and  accredits  herself  "i  Say  we  not  tnily,  also,  thai 
she  is  the  faithful  and  infallible  witness  to  the  fact  of  rev- 
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elation,  and  teaclier  and  jud^  of  what  God  liae  or  has  not 
revealed  1  The  fact,  then,  that  the  church  defines  that  she 
ie  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  and  infalliWe  teacher 
and  judge  of  revelation,  is  ail  we  need  to  know  in  order  to 
know  that  it  is  God  we  believe  in  believing  hfer. 

None  of  the  sects  can  apply  this  argument  to  themselves ; 
for  no  one  of  them  can  pretend  to  be  tlie  identical  apostolic 
body,  or  to  span  the  distance  of  time  from  the  npostlcs  ti> 
IIS,  so  as  to  be  at  once  their  contemporary  and  ours.  Thev 
all  have  cither  originated  too  late  or  have  died  too  soon  for 
that.  Not  one  of  them  can  pretend  to  have  originated  in 
the  apofltulic  communion,  and  to  have  existed  as  a  continn- 
ous  body  down  to  us.  There  were  sectaries  in  the  lifetimt^ 
of  the  apostles,  but  they  were  not  in  the  apostolic  commun- 
ion, bnt  separated  from  it ;  and  there  is,  as  far  as  we  know 
no  sect  in  existence  tliat  originated  in  apostolic  times.  Some 
of  the  Gnostic  sects  sprang  up  at  a  very  early  day,  but  they 
have  all  disappeared,  though  many  of  their  errors  are  re- 
vived in  our  day.  The  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  sects  still 
subsist  in  ttie  East,  but  they  were  bom  too  late  to  be  of  apos- 
tolic origin,  and  our  modern  Unitarians  are  not  the  old 
Ariaiis  continued  in  one  nnbrokcn  body.  The  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  sects  are  of  yesterday,  and  they  and  their 
numerous  offslioots  are  out  of  the  question.  The  poor  An- 
glicjins  talk  of  apostolic  succession  indeed,  but  they  sepa- 
rated or  were  cut  off  from  the  apostolic  body  in  ttie  six- 
teenth century,  and  with  all  the  pretensions  of  a  few  of 
ihcui,  are  only  a  Protestant  sect,  bom  of  the  reformation, 
as  the  greater  part  of  them  strenuously  contend.  There  is 
something  in  people's  instincts;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
tliat  no  people  who  have  cast  off  tlie  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  have  ever  ventured  to  assume  as  their  ofhcial  name  the 
title  of  APOSTOLio.  Even  the  schismatic  Greeks,  while  they 
claim  to  be  orthodox,  do  not  officially  call  their  church  apos- 
tolic ;  and  the  American  Anglicans  assume  only  the  name 
of  f^otcstant  Episcopal.  Protestant  apostoHo  vou\d  strike 
the  whole  world  as  incongruous,  and  very  much  as  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

[.et  the  argument  be  wortli  little  or  much,  the  only  body 
claiming  to  be  tlie  church  of  Christ  that  lias  or  has  had  an 
iminterrupted  historical  existence  from  the  apostles  to  us, 
is  the  body  that  is  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
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faithful,  with  plenary  authority  from  our  Lord  himself  to 
feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  universal  church.  The  fact  is 
too  plain  on  the  very  face  of  history  for  any  one  who 
knows  historv  at  all  to  deny  it.  Nor,  in  fact,  does  any  one 
deny  it.  All  in  reality,  concede  it;  and  the  pretence  is 
that  to  be  in  communion  with  that  see  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  be  in  communion  with  Christ,  or  with  the  universal 
church. 

But  this  is  a  question  of  law  or  of  its  interpretation,  and 
can  itself  be  determined  only  by  the  supreme  court  instituted 
to  keep,  interpret,  and  declare  the  law.  The  court  of  last 
resort  nas  already  decided  the  question.  It  is  res  adjudiaata^ 
and  no  longer  an  open  question.  The  court  has  decided 
that  extra  ecclesiam  nvlla  aalvSy  or,  that  out  of  communion 
with  the  church  there  is  no  communion  with  Christ ;  and 
that  out  of  communion  with  the  Holy  See  there  is  no  com- 
munion with  the  universal  church,  for  there  is  no  such 
church.  Do  you  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court  I 
To  what  tribunal  ?  To  a  higher  tribunal  ?  But  there  is  no 
higher  tribunal  than  the  court  of  last  resort.  None  of  the 
sects  are  higher  than  the  church,  or  competent  to  set  aside 
or  overrule  her  decisions.  Do  you  appeal  to  the  Bible? 
But  this  were  only  appealing  from  the  law  as  expounded  by 
the  church  or  the  supreme  court  to  the  law  as  expounded 
by  yourself  or  your  sect.  Such  an  appeal  cannot  be  enter- 
tained, for  it  is  an  appeal,  not  from  an  inferior  court  to  a 
superior,  but  from  the  highest  court  to  the  lowest.  The  law 
expounded  by  the  individiial  or  the  sect  is  below,  not  above, 
the  law  expounded  and  declared  by  the  church.  The  sect 
has  confessedly  no  authority,  and  the  law  expounded  and 
applied  by  the  sect  is  no  more  than  the  law  expounded  and 
applied  by  the  private  individual ;  and  no  private  individual 
is  allowea  to  expound  and  apply  the  law  for  himself,  but 
must  take  it  as  expounded  and  applied  by  the  court,  and 
the  judgment  as  to  what  the  law  is  of  the  court  of  last 
resort  is  final,  and  from  it,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  there  lies 
no  appeal.  To  be  able  to  set  aside  or  overnile  the  judgment 
of  the  church,  it  is  necessary,  tlien,  to  have  a  court  of 
superior  jurisdiction,  competent  to  revise  her  judgments 
and  to  confirm  or  overrule  them.  But,  unhappily  for  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  her  judgments,  there  is  and  can 
be  no  such  court  to  which  they  can  appeal. 

There  might  be  some  plausibility  in  the  pretended  appeal 
from  the  church  to  the  Bible,  if  tlie  church  had  not  the 
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Bible,  or  if  she  avowedly  rejected  its  divine  authority;  but 
as  the  case  atauds,  bucIi  au  appeul  is  irregular,  illegal,  aud 
aljenrd.  The  chiirch  has  and  alwayB  Las  hail  the  Bible  ever 
since  it  was  wntten.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  originally 
deposited  with  her,  and  it  is  only  from  her  that  those  out- 
side of  her  coniinuiiiou  have  obtained  it  or  their  knowledge 
of  it.  She  lias  always  held  and  taught  it  to  be  the  divinely 
inspired  and  authoritative  written  word  of  God,  which  none 
of  Iier  children  are  aliowed  to  deny  or  qnestion.  There  is 
no  opposition  possible  between  her  teaching  and  the  Bible, 
for  the  Bible  is  included  in  her  teaching,  and  conseqnently 
no  appeal  from  her  teaching  to  the  Bible,  It  would  be  only. 
an  appeal  from  herself  to  herself.  The  only  appeal  con- 
ceivable in  the  case  is  from  her  understanding  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  or  the  revealed  word  of  God  to— your  own  ;  but 
a«  you  at  best  have  confessedly  no  authority  to  expound, 
interpret,  or  declare  the  law.  your  understanding  of  the 
written  word  can  in  no  case  override  or  sot  aside  hers. 

The  reformers,  when  they  pretended  to  appeal  from  the 
church  to  the  Bible,  mistook  the  qnestion  and  proceeded  on 
a  false  assumption.  There  never  was  any  question  between 
the  church  and  the  Bible ;  the  only  question  there  was  or 
tjould  be  was  between  her  nnderstiindine  of  tlie  Bible  and 
theirs,  or,  as  we  have  said,  between  the  Bible  as  expounded 
by  the  church  and  the  Bible  as  expounded  by  private  in- 
-djviduals.  This  the  reformers  did  not  or  woul<l  not  see, 
and  this  their  followers  do  not  or  will  not  see  to  this  day. 
Now,  count  the  authority  of  the  church  for  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, her  understanding  cannot  be  below  that  of  private 
individuals,  and  the  understanding  of  private  individuals 
can  never  override  it,  or  bo  a  snfflcient  reason  for  setting  it 
aside.  The  reformers  had  recognized  the  church  as  the 
eupreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  question  was 
not  on  admitting  her  authority  as  something  hitherto  un- 
recognized, but  on  rejecting  an  anthority  they  had  hitherto 
acknowledged  as  divme.  They  could  not  legally  reject  it 
except  on  a  higher  anthority,  or  by  the  judgment  of  a 
superior  court.  But  there  was  no  superior  court,  no  higher 
anthority,  and  they  could  oppose  to  her  not  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  as  they  pretended,  but  at  best  only  their  pri- 
vate opinion  or  views  of  what  it  teaches,  which  in  no  case 
could  count  for  more  than  her  judgment,  and  therefore 
could  not  overrule  it  or  authorize  its  rejection. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  deny  the  divmo  commission  and 
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autlioritj"  of  the  chnreli  to  expoand  the  word  and  doclare 
the  law  of  God  ;  but  &  denial,  to  serve  any  purpose,  or  to 
be  worth  nay  thing,  must  have  a  reason,  and  a  higher  reason 
than  has  the  affinnation  denied.  One  can  deny  only  by  aa 
authority  Eiuthcient  to  warrant  an  affirmation.  It  needs 
as  much  reason  to  deny  as  to  atSrui.  The  authority  of  the 
cburch  can  really  be  denied  only  by  opposing  to  her  a  truth 
that  disproves  it.  A  simple  negation  is  nothing,  and  proves 
or  disproves  nothing.  Yet  the  reformers  opposed  to  the 
church  only  a  aimpTe  negation.  They  oppteed  to  her  no 
authority,  no  atHnnative  truth,  and  consequently  gave  no 
reason  fijr  denying  or  unchurching  her.  Indeed,  no  mdi- 
vidual  or  sect  ever  opposes  either  to  the  church  or  to  her 
teaching  any  thing  but  simple  negation,  and  no  one  ever 
makes  an  affirmation  or  affirms  anv  truth  or  positive  doc- 
trine which  she  dues  not  hernelf  a&rm  ur  bold  and  teach. 
Every  known  lieresy,  from  tliat  of  the  Docette  down  to  the 
latest  development  of  Protestantism,  simply  denies  what 
the  church  teaches,  and  affirms  nothing  which  she  does  not 
herself  affirm,  ae  Catholics  have  shown  over  and  over  s^ain. 
These  denials,  based  as  they  are  on  no  principle  or  affirma- 
tive truth,  are  gratuitous,  and  count  for  nothing  against  the 
church  or  her  teaching.  Who  would  count  the  denial  by  a 
madman  that  the  sun  shines  in  a  clear  sky  at  noonday! 

The  simple  fact  is  that  whoever  denies  the  church  or  her 
judgments  does  it  without  any  authority  or  reason  bat  hiR 
own  private  opinion  or  caprice,  and  that  is  simply  ui> 
authority  or  reason  at  all.  It  is  not  possible  to  allege  any 
authority  against  her  or  her  teaching.  Men  may  cavil  at 
the  truth,  may  by  their  sophistries  and  subtleties  obscure 
the  truth  or  involve  themselves  in  a  dense  mental  fog.  so 
that  they  are  unable  to  see  any  thing  distinctly,  or  to  tell 
where  they  are  or  in  what  direction  tliey  are  moving.  They 
may  thuH  imagine  that  they  have  some  reason  for  their 
denials,  and  even  persuade  otliers  that  such  is  the  fact;  but 
whenever  the  fog  is  cleared  away,  and  they  have  easted 
themselves,  they  cannot,  if  they  have  ordinary  intelligence, 
fail  to  discover  that  the  truth  which  in  their  own  minds  tlicy 
opposed  to  her  or  her  teaching  is  a  truth  which  she  herself 
holds  and  teaches  as  an  integral  part  of  her  doctrine,  or  as 
included  in  the  deposituni  of  faith  she  has  received.  Do 
you  say  there  is  truth  outside  of  the  church ;  truth  in  all 
religions ;  in  all  anpcrstitione,  even  i  Be  it  so ;  but  there  ifi 
no  truth  outside  of  her  in  any  religion  or  suporstttion  that 
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nhv  ileiiiefi  or  ilues  not  recogrii;!e  and  hold,  and  hold  in  its 
unity  and  catholicity.  Thore  may  be  facte  in  natural  liis- 
tory,  in  physics,  chemietry,  in  all  the  special  scieuces,  as  in 
the  several  handicrafts,  that  she  does  not  teach ;  but  there 
is  DO  principle  of  science  of  any  sort  that  she  does  not  hold 
and  apply  whenever  an  occasion  for  its  application  occurg. 
None  of  the  special  sciences  have  their  principles  in  them- 
eolves,  or  do  or  can  demonstrate  the  principles  on  which 
they  depend,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  seiontific 
character.  They  all  depend  for  their  scientific  character  on 
a  higher  science,  the  science  of  sciences,  which  the  church 
and  the  church  alone  teaches.  The  principles  of  ethics^ 
and  therefore  of  politics  as  a  branch  of  ethics,  all  lie  in  the 
theological  order,  and  without  theology  there  is  and  can  be 
no  science  of  ethics  or  politics ;  and  hence  wc  see  that  both, 
with  those  who  reject  theology,  are  purely  empirical,  with- 
out any  seientitic  oasis.  An  atheist  may  be  tnoral  in  hie 
conduct,  but  if  there  wore  no  God  there  coald  be  no  moral- 
ity ;  so  may  an  atheist  be  a  geometrician,  but  if  there  were 
no  God  th,ere  conld  be  no  geometry.  Deny  God,  and  what 
ttocotuGS  of  lines  that  may  be  infinitely  projected,  or  of 
Hpace  shading  oil  into  immensity,  on  which  so  much  in  the 
science  of  geometry  dejtends?  Nay,  deny  God,  and  what 
would  become  even  of  fanite  space?  Yet  without  the  con- 
ception of  space,  which  is  in  truth  only  the  power  of  God 
to  extemize  his  acts,  geometry  would  be  impossible.  All 
the  special  scieuces  are  sucoudary,  and  are  really  science 
only  wlien  carried  up  to  their  first  principles  and  explained 
by  them.  Wliat  more  absurd,  then,  than  the  attempt  of 
scientists  to  prove  by  science  there  is  no  God,  or  to  oppose 
science  to  the  theology  of  the  church,  without  which  no  sci- 
ence is  possible  ? 

We  need  but  look  at  the  present  state  of  men's  minds  to 
see  how  the  world  gets  on  without  the  church.  Never 
were  men  more  active  or  indefatigable  in  their  researches: 
they  send  their  piercing  glances  into  all  suhjecta,  sacred  and 
profane ;  they  investigate  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
present  and  the  past,  and  leave  no  nook  or  corner  of  nature 
unexplored,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  principle  of  ethics,  poli- 
tics, or  science  that  is  not  denied  or  called  in  question.  In 
the  moral  and  political  world  nothing  is  fixed  or  settled,  and 
moral  and  intellectual  science,  as  well  as  statesmanship,  dis- 
appears. Doubt  and  uncertainty  hang  over  all  questions, 
and  the  distinctions  between  right  ana  wrong,  just  and  un- 
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just,  as  well  rh  between  good  and  evil,  are  obscured  and 
well-nigh  obliterated.  The  utmost  confusion  reigns  in  the 
whole  world  of  thought,  and  "  men,"  as  a  distinguished  pre- 
late said  to  us  the  other  day,  "  are  tiying  the  experiment  of 
governing  the  world  without  conscience."  All  this  proves 
what  we  maintain,  that  they  who  deny  the  clmrch,  or  reject 
her  teaching,  have  no  truth  to  oppose  to  her,  no  reason  for 
their  denial,  and  no  principle  on  which  they  base  tlieir  re- 
jection of  her  authority.  Their  rejection  of  the  churcli  and 
her  teaching  is  purely  gratuitous,  and  therefore,  if  not  sin- 
ful, is  at  least  baseless. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  either  the  church  or  notli- 
ing.      There   is   no   other  alternative.      Nothing  is    more 
absurd  than  for  those  who  reject  the  church  and  her  teach- 
ing to  pretend  to  be  Christian  teachers  or  believers.     They 
cannot  oelieve  the  revelation  God  has  made  on  the  veracity  of 
God  alone,  for  they  have  no  witness,  not  even  an  unassisted 
human  witness,  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  of  what  God  has 
believed,  or  that  he  has  or  has  not  revealed  any  thing,  since 
they  have  no  witness  who  was  the  contemporary  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles — they  were  none  of  them  bom  then — 
und  they  have  no  institution  that  dates  from  apostolic  times, 
and  that  has  continued  without  break  down  to  the  present 
In  fact  what  they  profess  to  believe,  in  so  far  as  they  be- 
lieve it  at  all,  they  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  church, 
or  of  that  very  tradition  which  they  reject  and  deny  to  be 
authority.     They  agree  among  themselves  in  their  doctrinal 
belief  only  when  and  where  they  agree  with  the  church ; 
whenever  and  wherever  they  break  from  Catholic  tradition, 
preserved  and  handed  down  by  her,  they  disagree  and  fight 
with  one  another,  are  all  at  sea,  and  have  neither  chart  nor 
compass.     Do  they  tell  ns  that  they  agree  in  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  faith  ?     Yet  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  follow 
Catholic  tradition  that  they  know  or  can  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  are  or  are  not  essentials.     There  is  a  wide 
diflPerence  between  what  Dr.  Pusey  holds  to  be  essential  and 
what  is  held  to  be  essential  by  Dr.  Bellows.     Nearly  the 
only  point  in  which  the  two  agree  is  in  rejecting  the  in- 
falliblo  authority  of  the  successor  of  Peter ;  and,  in  reject- 
ing that  authority,  neither  has  any  authority  for  believing 
what  he  believes,  or  for  denying  what  he  denies.    Deny  the 
church,  and   you  have  no  authority  for  asserting   divine 
revelation  at  all,  as  your  rationalists  and  radicals  conclusively 
prove. 
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But,  happily,  tlie  other  alternative  saves  us  from  all  these 
lii^icat  inGoiiBistencies.  The  chnreh  meets  every  demand, 
n-mnves  every  embarrassment,  and  affords  ns  the  precise  au- 
tiiority  we  need  for  faith,  for  she  is  in  every  age  and  every 
hind  a  living  witness  to  tlie  fact  of  revelation,  and  an  ever- 
present  judge  competent  to  declare  what  God  reveids,  and 
to  teach  lis  what  we  have,  and  what  we  have  not,  the  verac- 
ity of  God  for  believing.  She  can  aflsure  us  of  the  divine 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  TToIy  Scriptures,  which 
wittiout  her  tradition  is  not  provable  ;  for  she  has  received 
them  tlirongh  the  apostles  from  onr  Lord  himself.  She  can 
oiiftble  us  to  read  them  aright,  and  can  unfold  to  ua  by  her 
teaching  their  real  sense ;  tor  the  Holy  Ghost  has  dejtoaited 
with  her  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  whether  written  or 
unwritten.  Outside  of  her,  men,  if  they  have  the  book 
railed  the  Bible,  can  make  little  or  nothing  of  it,  can  come 
to  no  agreement  as  to  its  sense,  except  so  far  as  they  incon- 
sistently and  Enri-eptitiously  avail  tlieniselves  of  her  inter- 
pretation of  it.  They  have  no  key  to  its  sense.  But  she  has 
the  key  to  its  meaning  in  her  possession  and  knowledge  of 
nil  that  God  reveals,  or  in  the  aivine  instruction  she  has  re- 
ceived in  the  beginning.  The  whole  word  of  God,  and  the 
word  of  God  as  a  whole,  is  included  in  the  depositum  she  has 
received,  and  therefore  she  is  able  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  to  give  the  true  sense  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  of  each  and  every  part.  In  her  tradition 
the  Bible  is  a  book  of  divine  instruction,  of  living  truth,  of 
inestimable  value,  and  entitled  to  the  profoundest  reverence. 
which  we  know  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wrest  it 
from  her  tradition,  and  have  no  clue  to  its  meaning  but  gram- 
mar and  lexicon. 

The  notion  that  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  Chris- 
tian fMth,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the  whole  order  of  Christian 
thought  and  life,  can  take  up  the  Bible,  even  when  correct- 
ly tmuelated  into  bis  mother-tongue,  and  from  reading  and 
studying  it  arrive  at  an  adequate  knowledge,  or  any  real 
knowledge  at  all,  of  Cliristian  truth  or  the  revelation  which 
God  has  made  to  man,  is  preposterous,  and  contradicted  by 
every  day's  experience.  Just  in  proportion  as  men  depart 
from  the  tradition  of  faith  pi-eserved  by  the  tburch,  the 
Bible  becomes  an  unintelligible  book,  ceases  to  be  of  anj- 
•.use  to  the  mind,  and,  if  reverenced  at  all,  becomes,  except 
in  a  few  plain  moral  precepts,  a  scarce  of  error  much  more 
frequently  than  of  truth.     One  "f  the  most  precious  gifts 
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of  God  to  man  becomes  instead  of  a  benefit  a  real  injury  to 
the  individual  and  to  society.   Our  school-boards  may,  tnen, 
easily  understand  why  we  CathoL'cs  object  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  schools  where  the  church  cannot  be  present  to 
enlighten  the  pupil's  mind  as  to  its  real  and  true  sense.     It 
is  the  court  that  Keeps  the  statute-books,  and  interprets  and 
applies  the  law,  whetner  the  lex  aoripta  or  the  lex  non  acripta. 
The  church,  existing  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  as  one 
identical  body,  is  a  living  witness  in  all  times  and  places,  as 
we  have  said,  of  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  what  she  be- 
lieves and  teaches,  and  is  through  his  assistance  a  competent 
and  sufficient  authority  for  that  fact,  and  to  interpret  and  de- 
clare the  revealed  law,  as  much  so,  to  say  the  least,  as  the 
supreme  court  of  a  nation  is  to  declare  what  is  the  law  of 
the  state.     The  objection  made  by  rationalists  and  others  to 
believing  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  to  recognizing 
her  authority  to  declare  tlie  faith,  is  founded  on  the  lalse  as- 
sumption that  the  church  makes  the  faith,  and  can  make  any 
thing  of  faith  she  pleases,  whether  God  has  revealed  it  or 
not.     We  have  already  answered  this  objection.   The  church 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  declares  what  is 
or  is  not  the  faith  God  has  revealed,  as  the  supreme  court 
declares  what  is  or  is  not  the  law  of  the  state ;  but  she  can 
declare  nothing  to  be  of  faith  that  is  not  of  faith,  or  that  God 
has  not  revealed  and  commanded  all  men  to  believe,  for 
through  the  divine  assistance  she  is  infallible,  and  therefore 
oannot  err  in  matters  of  faith,  or  in  any  matters  pertaining 
in  any  respect  to  faith  and  morals.     Since  she  cannot  err  in 
declaring  what  God  has  revealed  and  commanded,  we  are 
assured  that  what  she  declares  to  be  revealed  is  revealed,  or 
to  be  commanded  is  commanded,  and  therefore  we  know 
that  whatever  we  are  required  to  believe  as  of  faith,  or  to  do 
as  commanded  of  God,  we  have  the  authority  of  God  him- 
self for  believing  and  doing,  the  highest  possible  reason  for 
faith,  since  God  is  truth  itself,  and  can  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived ;  and  the  highest  possible  law,  for  God  is  the  su- 
preme lawgiver.     It  is  they  wno  reject  the  church  or  deny 
her  authority  that  have  only  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  hu- 
man authority,  and  who  abdicate  their  reason  and  their  free- 
dom, and  mate  themselves  slaves,  and  slaves  of  human  pas- 
sion, arrogance,  and  ignorance.     The  Catholic  is  the  only 
man  who  has  true  mental  freedom,  or  a  reason  for  his  faith. 
His  faith  makes  him  free.     It  is  the  truth  that  liberates ; 
and  therefore  our  Lord  says,  **  If  the  Son  shall  make  you 
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free,  ve  eiiall  be  free  indeed."  Whq  can  be  freer  than  he 
who  IS  held  to  believe  and  obey  only  God !  Thoy  whom  the 
truth  does  not  make  free  may  fancy  they  are  free,  bat  they 
jire  not ;  they  are  in  bondage,  and  abject  slaves. 

The  churcli  in  affirming  herself  is  not  making  herself  the 
judge  in  her  own  cause,  is  not  one  of  the  litigaDts,  as  some 
pretend,  for  the  cause  ia  wliicb  she  judges  Is  not  here,  but 
that  of  God  himself.  She  is  the  court  instituted  by  the  su- 
preme lawgiver  to  keep,  luterpret,  and  declare  hia  law,  and 
therefore  to  jndge  between  him  and  the  sabjecta  his  law 
binds.  She,  in  determining  a  case  of  faith  or  morals,  no 
more  judges  in  her  own  cause  than  the  supreme  court  of  a 
nation  dues  in  defining  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  in  deter- 
mining a  case  arising  under  the  law  of  which  it  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  national  authority  the  judge.  She  baa,  of  course, 
tlie  right,  as  has  every  civil  court,  to  punish  contempt, 
whether  of  her  orders  or  her  jurisdiction,  for  he  who  con- 
temns her  contemns  him  who  has  instituted  her;  but  the 
questions  to  be  decided  are  questions  of  law,  wliicli  she  docs 
not  make,  and  is  therefore  no  more  a  party  to  the  cause  liti- 
gated, and  no  more  interested  or  less  impartial,  than  is  a  civil 
court  in  a  civil  action.  Indeed,  we  see  not,  if  it  pleases  Al- 
mighty God  to  make  a  revelation,  and  to  set  up  his  kingdom 
on  earth  with  that  revelation  for  its  law,  how  lie  can  provide 
for  its  due  administration  without  such  a  body  ae  the  church 
alSrms  herself  tobe,norhowitwould  be  possible  to  institute  a 
higher  or  more  satisfactory  method  of  determining  what  the 
law  of  his  kingdom  is,  than  by  the  decision  of  a  court  insti- 
tuted and  assisted  by  him  for  that  very  purpose.  In  our 
judgment,  no  better  way  is  practicable,  and  no  other  way  of 
attaining  to  the  end  desired  is  possible.  We  repeat,  therefore, 
that  the  churchmeetsevery  demand  of  the  case,  and  removes 
every  real  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  the  faith  God 
has  revealed,  as  well  as  what  is  opposed  to  it,  or  tends  to  ob- 
scure or  impair  it. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  all  who  hold  that  our  heav- 
enly Fattier  has  made  us  a  revelation  and  instituted  a 
church,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  founded  by  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  was  in  the  beginning  catholic  and  apostolic.  If 
siie  was  BO  in  t!ie  iMginning,  she  is  so  now ;  for  she  has  not 
changed,  and  claims  no  authority  which  she  has  not  claimed 
and  exercised,  as  the  occasion  arose,  from  the  first.  Slie  is 
the  same  identical  body  as  she  has  been  from  tiie  beginning. 
All  the  sectarian  and  schisraatical  bodies  that  oppose  or  re- 
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fnse  to  submit  to  her  authority  acknowledged  her  anthority 
prior  to  rejecting  it,  and  were  in  communion  with  her.  The 
change  is  not  hers,  but  theirs.   They  have  changed  and  gone 
out  from  her,  because  they  were  not  of  her,  but  she  has  re- 
mained ever  the  same.     Take  the  schismatic  Greeks.    Thev 
originally  were  one  body  with  her,  and  held  the  successor  of 
Peter  in  the  Koman  See  as  primate  or  head  of  the  whole  vi£^• 
ible  church.     They  got  angry  or  were  perverted,  and  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  Koman  Pontiff,  and  have  never 
even  to  this  day  ventured  to  call  themselves  oflScially  the 
Catholic  or  the  Apostolic  church.     The  men  who  founded 
the  reformed  churches  so-called — the  Anglican  among  the 
rest — were  brought  up  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Koman 
Pontiff,  and  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  the  churches.     The  separation  was  caused  by  their 
change,  not  by  hers.    She  held  and  taught  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  what  she  had  always  held  and  taught^  and  claimed 
no  authority  which  she  had  not  claimed  from  the  first.   Evi- 
dently, then,  it  was  they  and  not  she  that  changed  and  de- 
nied what  they  had  previously  believed.   She  lost  individuals 
and  nations  from  her  communion,  but  she  lost  not  her  iden- 
tity, or  any  portion  of  her  rights  and  authority,  a%  the  one 
and  only  church  of  Christ,  for  she  holds  from  Gfod,  not  from 
the  faithful.     She  has  continued  to  be  what.she  was  at  first, 
while  they  have  gone  from  one  change  to  another,  have  fall- 
en  into  a  confusion  of  tongues,  as  their  prototypes  did  at 
Babel ;  and  Luther  and  Calvin  could  hardly  recognize  their 
followers  in  those  who  go  by  their  name  to-day. 

In  the  very  existence  oi  the  church  thl^ugh  so  many 
changes  in  the  world  around  her,  the  rise  and  fall  of  states 
and  empires,  assailed  as  she  has  been  on  eVery  hand,  and  by 
all  sorts  of  enemies,  is  a  standing  miracle,  and  a  sufficient 
proof  of  her  divinity.  She  was  assailed  by  the  Jews,  wha 
crucified  her  Lord  and  stirred  up,  wherever  they  went,  the 
hostility  of  the  people  against  his  holy  apostles  and  mission- 
aries ;  she  was  assailed  by  the  relentless  persecution  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  the  strongest  organization  the  world  has- 
ever  seen,  and  the  greatest  politicfu  power  of  which  history 
gives  any  hint — an  empire  which  wielded  the  whole  power 
of  organized  paganism ;  she  was  driven  to  the  catacombs,  and 
obliged  to  oner  up  the  holy  sacrifice  under  the  earth,  for 
there  was  no  place  for  her  altars  on  its  surface.  Yet  she  sur- 
vived the  empire ;  emerged  from  the  catacombs  and  planted 
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B  croBs  on  the  Capitol  of  the  pagan  world.  She  had  then 
J  encounter  a  hardly  less  formidable  enemy  in  the  Ariaii 
ereay,  Btistained  by  the  civil  power ;  then  came  her  etniBglL' 
rith  the  barbarian  invaders  and  conquerors  from  the  liitli 
tO  the  tenth  centnry — the  revolt  of  the  East,  or  the  Greek 
Bcliism ;  the  great  schism  of  the  West ;  the  Nortliern  revolt, 
or  the  Bo-called  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centnry;  and 
the  hostility  since  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerfnl  statef 
of  the  modem  world ;  yet  slie  stands  erect  where  she  did 
nearly  twenty  centuries  ago,  maintaining  herself  against  all 
opposition  ;  against  the  power,  wealth,  teaming,  and  refine- 
ment of  this  world ;  gainst  Jew,  pagan,  barbarian,  heretic, 
and  schismatic,  and  preserving  her  identity  and  her  faith 
unchanged  through  all  the  vicieeitndes  of  the  world  in  thi; 
midst  of  which  she  is  placed.  She  never  conid  have  done 
it  if  she  hud  been  sustained  only  hy  human  virtue,  human 
wisdom,  andjiuman  sagacity;  slie  conld  not  have  survived 
onchaoged  if  she  had  not  been  under  the  divine  protection, 
and  upheld  by  the  arm  of  Almighty  God,  The  fact  that  she 
has  lived  on  and  preserved  her  identity,  especially  if  we  add 
to  the  opposition  from  without  the  scandals  that  Lave  occur- 
red within,  is  conclnsive  proof  that  under  her  human  form 
she  lives  a  divine  and  supernatural  life ;  therefore  that  she  is 
t\i6  charch  of  God,  and  is  what  she  affirms  herself  to  he. 

Believing  the  church  to  be  what  she  affirms  herself  to  he ; 
believing  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  be  ttie  successor  of  Peter,, 
the  vicar  of*Christ  on  earth,  the  father  and  teaclier  of  all 
,Ohristians,  we  have  no  fear  that  she  will  not  survive  the  per- 

lution  which  now  rages  against  her,  and  that  the  pope  will 

t  see  his  enemies  jiroatrate  at  his  feet.  Throngn  all  his- 
•ry,  we  have  seen  that  tlie  successes  of  her  enemies  have 
been  short-lived,  and  tlie  terrible  losses  they  have  occasioned 
have  been  theirs,  not  hers.  It  will  always  be  so.  Kings, 
emperors,  potentates,  states,  and  empires  may  destroy  them- 
Ives  by  opposing  her,  but  her  they  cannot  liarm.     See  we 

it  liow  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Holy  Father  by  Italian  rob- 
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>rrs,  obeying  the  dictates  of  the  secret  societies,  some  of 
hich,  like  the  Madre  Naiura,  date  almost  from  apostolic 
times,  are  quickening  the   faith  and  fervor  of   Catliulice 
throughout  the  world  ?     Not  for  centuries  has  the   Holy 
Father  been  so  strong  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  faith- 
_{al  children  as  to-day.   Never  is  the  church  stronger  or  iiear- 
%  victory  than  wlien  aljandoned  by  alt  the  powers  of  this, 
rid,  and  thrown  buck  on  tlie  supportof  her  divine  Spouse 
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Db.  Hodge  is  an  Old  School  Presbyterian,  and  a  sturdy 
opponent  of  what  among  Protestants  is  called  the  "Xew 
England  theology."     He  is  a  man  of  learning  and  abihty, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church.     If  he  has  failed  to  reduce  Protestantism 
to  a  system,  complete,  uniform,  and  coherent  in  all  its  parts, 
it  is  not  his  fault,  but  undeniably  the  fault  of  Protestantism 
itself,  which  is  not  all  of  a  piece,  which  consists  of  fragments 
only  of  truth,  with  no  genetic  relation  one  to  anoflier,  or 
connecting  links,  and  which  no  mortal  man  can  mould  into 
a  systematic  whole.     What  man  can  do  with  so  untoward  a 
subject  Dr.  Hodge  has  done,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
volume  before  us,  and,  as  far  as  our  knowle(^  goes,  his 
work  is  the  least  unsuccessful  attempt  to  construct  a  com- 
plete and  consistent  system  of  Protestant  theology  that  has 
as  yet  been  made. 

Neither  our  space  nor  our  leisure  permits  us  to  review  the 
entire  volume,  or  to  discuss  the  author's  system  in  its  several 
bearings ;  a  better  opportunity  to  do  that  will  be  presented 
when  we  have  the  completed  work  before  us,  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  has  as  yet  been  published.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  for  the  present  to  a  single  question,  namely, 
the  Protestant  rule  of  faith.  The  author  devotes  the  entire 
Chapter  Y.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  statement  and  refuta- 
tion, as  he  understands  it,  of  the  Catholic,  or,  as  he  says,  the 
Komanist  nile  of  faith ;  but  as  his  objections  to  that  rule 
and  his  supposed  refutation  of  it  presuppose  the  truth  of 
Protestantism,  and  are  of  no  account  if  the  Protestant  rule 
of  faith  is  invalid  or  inadequate,  we  need  not  stop  to  defend 
it,  but  are  free  to  pass  at  once  to  the  examination  of  the 
Protestant  rule  which  he  opposes  to  it.  If  that  can  be 
asserted  and  maintained  as  a  rule  of  faith,  or  authority  for 
determining  what  is.  the  faith  God  has  revealed  and  com- 
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utanded  us  to  believe,  the  Catholic  rule  is  iudefoDBible,  or 
it  Ii^ast  unnecessary. 
The  author  is  not  very  clear  and  definite  in  his  etatenieut 
f  the  Protestant  rale  of  faith.  He  saya,  "All  Protfistaiita 
free  In  teaching  that  "the  Word  of  God  as  contained  iu  the 
criptures  of  the  Old  arid  New  Testaments  is  the  only  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  practice ' ; "  but  from  his  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  several  of  tiis  objec- 
tions to  the  Catholic  rule,  we  may,  withont  danger  of  error, 
take  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith  to  be  the  Scripturea  of  the 
jOld  and  New  Testaments,  or  the  Bible  interpreted  by  pri- 
va,Us  iudginent — that  is,  interpreted  withont  any  pnblie  or 
eatliolic  authority — as  the  Protestant  rule  or  standard  of 
^ith.  Bnt  this  is  rather  the  denial  than  the  assertion  of  a 
nile,  because  it  presents  no  mle  or  standard  to  which  private 
^dgment  must  conform  in  order  to  be  any  thing  but  naked 
opinion.  The  Bible,  even  conceding  its  divine  inspiration 
Mid  sufficiency,  cannot  Ix)  the  rule  or  standard  for  private 
ndgment,  if  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  private  judgment, 
or  that  would  require  private  judgment  to  judge  what  the 
ftith  is,  before  it  has  any  rule  by  wliich  to  judge  what  it  is. 
The  Protestant  doctrine  confounds  the  mle  of  faith  with 
the  place  of  faith,  and  private  judgment  with  individual 
jadgment.  In  private  judgment,  the  individual  judges  \\y 
lo  objective  rnle  or  standard,  and  his  judgment  is  purely 
mbiective,  and  is  worth  nothing  even  for  himself;  bnt  an 
individual  judgment  is  not  necessarily  private,  for  it  may 
le  by  a  rnle  or  standard  common  to  all  men,  what  we  call  a 
mbUc  or  catholic  rule.  A  judgment  dictated  by  reason,  or 
he  reason  which  is  common  to  all  men  and  the  same  in  all, 
B  not  a  private  but  a  public  judgment,  and  hinds  all  men 
o  whose  knowledge  it  comes  as  much  as  it  does  the  indi- 
ridusl  who  renders  it.  Men  may  sin  against  reason  aa  well 
IB  against  faith.  Men  are  bound  to  exercise  their  reason, 
ftio  reason  common  to  all  men,  in  all  questions  submitted  to 
reason  or  within  its  province,  and  are  bound  to  do  so  in 
interpreting  the  Bible  so  far  as  its  interpretation  c«moB 
rithiu  the  prorince  of  reason,  and  may  abide  by  its  decis- 
ftns,  unless  overruled  by  a  higher  authority — as  the  lawyer 
1  the  right  to  abide  by  his  own  judgment  of  the  meaning 
a  statute,  or  as  to  what  the  law  is,  till  the  court  decides 
net  him ;  but  private  judgment  Is  a  private  opinion,  and 
'nds  nobody. 
Dr.  Hodge  holds  that  the  Scriptnres  contain  not  all  thfl 
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revelation  Christ  and  his  apostles  made,  but  all  that  is  no^ 
extant.  But,  even  if  so,  ms  doctrine  only  makes  them  the 
place  of  faith ;  it  tells  where  the  faith  is,  but  not  what  it 
IS.  They  may  be  the  fountain,  but  they  cannot  be  the  rule 
or  standard,  of  faith.  The  rule  is  precisely  that  which  is- 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  faith  from  the  Scriptures^ 
and  determine  that  it  is  the  faith  God  has  revealed  and 
commanded  us  to  believe  as  his  word.  The  Protestant  rule 
as  given,  then,  is  no  rule  of  faith  at  all,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  elicit  by  it  an  act  of  faith.  The  author  is  too  hasty,  then, 
in  setting  aside  the  Catholic  rule  on  the  authority  of  his 
Protestant  rule,  which,  in  order  to  be  a  rule,  demands  a 
catholic  rule  of  judgment,  as  he  himself  virtually  concedes, 
(p.  1270 

Dr.  Hodge  makes  it  a  grave  objection  to  the  church  that 
slie  does  not  allow  private  judgment  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  yet 
it  is  only  as  gainst  the  church  or  Catholics  that  he  himself 
allows  it.  when  his  aim  is  to  destroy  Catholic  faith  or  to 
detach  Catholics  from  their  fidelity  to  the  church,  he  asserts 
the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment ;  but,  when  he 
wishes  to  build  up  faith  or  to  establish  Protestantism  as  a 
positive  doctrine,  ne  restricts  it,  and  confines  it  to  the  regen- 
erate. It  is  not  every  one  who  is  free  to  interpret  the  mth 
or  the  Scriptures  according  to  his  own  private  judgment ;. 
but  only  those  who  have  been  regenerated,  and  are  enlight- 
ened and  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  even  this  does  not 
help  him,  for  he  has  no  public  or  catholic  rule  by  which  to- 
determine  who  are  or  who  are  not  regenerated,  an<i  the  indi- 
vidual himself  has  only  his  own  private  judgment  by  which 
to  test  the  spirits,  and  to  determine  whether  the  spirit  by 
which  he  is  led  is  the  spirit  of  truth  or  the  spirit  of  error. 
The  blessed  Apostle  Jonn  tells  us  not  to  believe  every  spirit,. 
bat  to  try  the  spirits,  for  there  are  many  false  prophets  gone 
out  into  the  world.  Now,  what  is  wanted  is  an  objective 
test  or  touchstone  of  truth  by  which  to  try  the  spirits. 
This  cannot  be  the  subjective  leadings  of  the  spirit,  for  they 
are  precisely  what  is  to  be  tested  in  order  to  determine  that 
they  are  from  God,  and  not  from  the  enemy  of  souls  taking 
the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light  in  order  to  deceive.  The 
learned  professor,  then,  even  with  the  restriction  of  private 
judgment  to  the  regenerate,  and  the  assumption  of  the  inte- 
rior assistance  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  though  contra- 
dicting himself,  gets  no  rule  of  faith,  and  has  at  best  only 
the  place  of  faith. 
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gleamed  author  is  aware  that  the  Bible  interpreted  by 
_6  judgment  is  no  rale,  at  least  uo  adequate  rule,  of 
i»  and  BO  he  seeks  to  supply  its  deticienc;  by  tradition. 
He  says,  "  Protestanta  admit  there  has  been  a  sti-eam  of  tra- 
'itionary  teaching  flowing  tlirough  the  Christian  chnrch 
.1  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present  time.  This  tradi- 
is  so  far  a  rule  of  faitli  tliat  nothing  contrary  to  it  can 
(  be  tme.  Christians  do  not  stand  isolated,  holding  each  his 
K4>wn  creed.  They  constitute  one  body,  having  one  creed. 
I  Protestants  admit  that  there  is  a  common  faith  of  the  church, 
l-which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  reject,  or  can  reject  and  be  a 
I  ■Christian."  (pp.  113,  114.t  This  would  seem  to  make  the 
ll*roteatant  rule  not  the  Bible  interpreted  by  private  judg- 

■  ment  and  private  illumination,  but  the  Bible  interpreted  by 
r-tlie  traditionary  teaching  of  the  clinrch  or  the  common  faith 
I  .of  the  Christian  body.     This,  if  it  meant  any  tiling,  would 
Kbe  fatal  to  Protestantism.     The  author  says,  "Cliristians 
r«on6titute  one  body  with  a  common  creed.     Rejecting  this 
t-creed,  or  any  of  its  parts,  is  the  rejection  of  the  fellowship 
P^f  Christians,  incompatible  with  tne  communion  of  saints 
'  or  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ."      It   is  undenia- 
ble that  the  Catholic  Churcli  included  at  the  epoch  of  the 
reformation  the  whole  Christian  body,  except  those  cat  off 
from  that  body  as  heretics  and  schismatics ;  and  it  is  equally 

[  undeniable  that  the  reformers  or  first  Protestants  did  reject 
I  "what  was  then  the  creed  of  this  body,  or  at  least  important 
Kparts  of  it,  and,  therefore,  did  reject  what  our  Prmceton 
■professor  says  "  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  reject,  and  which  no 
Ktnan  can  reject  and  be  a  Christian. '  The  reformers,  then. 
ft-were  not,  and  Protestants  who  hold  from  them  are  not  and 
B^annot  be,  Christians. 

■  But  the  author  would  avoid  this  conclusion  by  mating 
■the  tradition  ho  concedes  mean  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing 
Btangible.     When  Protestants  speak  of  the  common  consent 
■4>f  Christians,  he  says  "  they  understand  by  Christiana  the 
■true  people  of  God,"  that  is,  "the  truly  regenerate,  holy 
■men,  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost."     They  understand 
I  not  a  public  external  organic  body,  but  an  invisible  and  inor- 
ganic hody  of  believers,  confined,  to  no  one  external  com- 
munion, tnat  is,  men  who  belong  to  what  Catholic  theolo- 
gians call  "  the  soul  of  the  church."     Yet  even  these  prior 

^  to  Protestantism  were,  if  not  the  whole  body  of  Catholics, 
Lin  the  Catholic  Ohurcli,  and  held  firmly,  and  more  firmly 
(llian  others,  the  very  creed,  or  the  very  parts  of  it,  which 
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Protestants  reject  as  Roman  or  papal  corruption.  Even 
conceding  this  restriction,  the  author  would  hardly  be  able 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Protestants  do  reject  the  com- 
mon creed  of  the  true  people  of  God,  for  these  true  people 
of  God,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  included,  in  the  visi- 
ble Catholic  Church,  and  neld  its  faith.  But  let  this  pass. 
How  is  the  Protestant  to  ascertain  who  these  people  are  ? 
Or  how  ascertain  what  is  their  creed  or  common  faith,  if  he 
does  not  determine  it  by  the  creed  publicly  professed  by 
the  external  or  visible  church  in  whicn  they  are  concealed  ? 

Here  is  a  grave  difficulty,  and  much  graver  than  our  Prot- 
estant professor  would  seem  to  regard  it.  The  Scriptures 
interpreted  bv  unregenerate  men,  ne  holds,  are  no  rule  or 
criterion  of  faith ;  it  is  only  the  private  judgment  of  the 
regenerate,  of  those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  that  is  to  be 
heeded,  and  the  common  faith  of  all  such,  the  true  people 
of  God,  is  obligatory,  and  the  faith  which  no  one  can  re- 
ject in  whole  or  in  part  and  be  a  Christian.  But  we  cannot 
avail  ourselves  of  their  traditionary  teaching  or  common 
consent  as  a  rule  of  faith,  or  for  the  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure, unless  we  know  who  they  are.  But,  as  they  are  not  an 
outward  visible  public  body,  but  an  invisible,  inorganic,  and^ 
so  to  speak,  a  private  body,  we  cannot  know  who  they  are 
without  some  rule  or  criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish 
them  from  the  ungodly,  or  from  those  who,  according  to 
St.  Augustine,  are  in  the  church,  but  not  of  the  church- 
Hence  the  difficulty.  We  must  have,  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Protestant  rule,  another  rule,  a  catholic  rule,  by 
which  to  determine  and  apply  it.  We  cannot  use  the  Prot- 
estant rule  unless  we  know  what  it  is,  and  we  cannot  know 
what  it  is  without  a  prior  rule  for  determining  who  are  the 
true  people  of  God,  the  elect,  and  what  is  their  common 
creeo,  or  traditionar}'  teaching  from  the  day  of  Pentecost 
down  to  our  times.  But  our  Teamed  professor  has  neglect- 
ed to  give  us  this  antecedent  nile,  witnout  which  the  one  he 
gives  us  is  no  rule  at  all.  He  gives  no  mark  or  sign  by 
which  we  can  recognize  the  invisible  people  of  Goo,  ana 
we  do  not  think  he  can ;  for  we  do  not  oelieve  anybody 
knows  or  vnll  know  who  they  are  till  the  last  judgment^ 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  will  be  laid  open. 

It  will  not  do  here  to  refer  us  to  the  Bible  for  the  rule 
by  which  to  ascertain  them ;  for  we  must  know  them  and 
their  common  faith  in  order  to  obtain  our  guide  to  the  sense 
of  the  Bible.     We  cannot  take  the  sense  of  the  Bible  to  de- 
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tertiiine  them,  and  then  take  them  to  determine  the  eeiise 
of  the  Bible,  It  will  not  do,  itgain,  to  say  tliey  are  tliey  who 
are  led  by  the  Spirit,  for  it  is  precisely  those  who  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  that  we  wish  to  ascertain ;  nor  will  it  do  to  appeal 
to  reugious  experience,  for  it  is  only  the  religioTis  experi- 
ence of  the  trao  people  of  God  that  can  avail,  aTid  that 
would  be  referring  ns  to  the  people  of  God  to  tell  us  who 
are  the  people  of  God.  It  would  be  to  reason  like  the  poor 
Anglican,  who  mokes  orthodoxy  tlie  test  of  the  church,  and 
the  church  the  test  of  orthodoxy.  "  Jack,  where  iB  the  hoe 't " 
Wid  de  harrow,  Massa."  "  Wliere  is  the  harrow  i "  "  Wid 
de  hoe,  Masea."  The  Protestant,  in  any  case,  gives  no  more 
Batiefactory  answer  ;  for,  with  all  his  pretensions,  he  can  on- 
ly tell  ns  that  the  true  faith  ia  the  faith  held  and  followed 
by  the  true  people  of  God,  and  the  true  people  of  God  are 
they  who  hold  and  follow  the  trne  faith. 

The  author,  as  we  have  seen,  says :  "  Wlien  Protestants 
plead  the  common  consent  of  Christians — tlie  common  faith 
of  the  Christian  body — they  mean  by  Christians  the  true 
l»eople  of  God,  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  con- 
tinues, "mean  the  company  of  those  who  profess  the  truu 
faith,  and  who  are  subject  to  tlie  Pope  of  Rome.  There  is 
the  greatest  diAerence between  the  authority  due  to  the  com- 
mon faith  of  truly  regenerate,  holy  men,  tne  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  due  to  what  a  society  oi  nominal 
Christians  profess  to  believe,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
may  be  worldly,  immoral,  and  irreligious."  But  where  did 
tJie  professor  learn  that  the  authority  of  the  teaching  de- 
penos  on  ttie  personal  virtue  of  tlie  teacher !  How  does  he 
jcnow  tliat  they  who  recognize  the  authority  of  tlie  pope  are 
only  nominal  Christians  (  or  that  the  pope  is  not  led  and  as- 
sisted by  tJie  Spirit  in  his  office  of  teacher  of  the  universal 
church  (  Nay,  how  does  he  know,  or  how  can  he  prove  to 
us  or  anybody  else,  tliat  there  are  any  of  the  true  people  of 
God  among  Protestants  at  all  i  He  must  prove  his  rule  of 
faith  before  proceeding  to  apply  it. 

Dr.  Hodge  continues,  on  tJie  same  page  (115) :  "  The  com- 
mon consent  for  wliich  Protestants  plead  concerns  only  es- 
sential doctrines  ;  that  ia,  doctrines  which  enter  into  the  very 
nature  of  Christianity  as  a  religion,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  its  svhjective  existence  in  the  heart,  or  which,  if  they  do 
not  enter  essentially  into  the  religions  experii-nce  of  believ- 
ers, are  so  connected  with  vital  doctiines  and  precepts  as 
Qot  to  admit  a  separation  from  them." 
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Here  is  the  same  difficulty  again.  What  is  the  Protestant 
rule  for  distinguishing  amon^  revealed  doctrines  those  which 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  not  essential  ?  Will  the 
author  tell  us  the  essentials  are  those  doctrines  which  all 
Protestants  agree  in  teaching,  and  that  those  in  which  they 
do  not  agree  m  teaching  are  non-essentials  ?  But  who  are 
Protestants  ?  All  those  who  agree  in  teaching  the  essen- 
tials ?  Where  is  the  hoe  ?  With  the  harrow.  Where  is 
the  harrow  ?  With  the  hoe.  This  would  be^only  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  poor  Jack's  replies  to  the  questions  of  ms 
master. 

But  no.  The  essentials  are  "  those  doctrines  which  enter 
into  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  as  a  religion,  and  which 
are  necessary  to  its  subjective  existence  in  the  heart"  But 
how  determine  what  tnese  are,  unless  we  know  the  very  na- 
ture of  Cliristianity  ?  And  how  can  we  know  or  determine 
what  is  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  unless  we  have  a 
rule  or  standard  of  faith  ?  But  the  essentiaLs  are  those  doc- 
trines which  "are  necessary  to  its  subjective  existence  in 
the  heart."  What  doctrines  are  these  ?  Have  Protestants 
any  objective  rule  for  determining  them  ?  The  professor 
gives  none  except  the  Scriptures,  which  do  not  suffice,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  seen,  the  Scriptures  are  the  place,  not  tiie 
rule  of  faith,  and  what  we  are  seeking  is  the  rule  or  author- 
ity for  determining  what  is  the  faith  they  contain.  Among 
Protestants  there  is  a  very  great  diversity  of  views  as  to 
what  is  necessary  to  the  subjective  existence  of  religion  in 
tlie  heart  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Discoursed  on  Reliffion^ 
addressed  to  the  ChdHvated  among  Us  Despisersj  maintains 
that  only  the  sense  of  dependence  is  necessary  to  the  subjec- 
tive existence  of  religion ;  Twesten,  as  cited  by  the  author, 
maintains  the  same,  and  that  in  a  subjective  sense  all  relig- 
ions are  equally  true,  though  not  equally  pure ;  some  Prot- 
estants place  the  essence  of  religion  m  reverence  ;  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  seemed  to  place  it  in  philanthropy,  or  in  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  man ;  others  in  "  self -culture,"  in  "  self-worship  " ; 
and  a  distinguished  Protestant  minister  maintained  to  us, 
some  years  ago,  that  a  pantheist,  like  Spinoza,  or  an  atheist, 
like  Slielley,  might  not  only  be  truly  religious,  but  a  TOod 
Christian.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  in  all  Prot- 
estant denominations  who,  virtually  at  least,  regard  the  sub- 
jective existence  of  religion  in  the  heart  as  neanv,  if  not  to- 
tally, independent  of  afl  objective  doctrines  or  laith.  Such 
is  at  least  the  tendency  of  modem  Evangelicalism,  Bu^- 
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nellism,  Beeclierisiu,  from  wbieh  even  our  author  himself  is 
not  always  free,  .  He  makes,  iDdeed,  a  brave  fight  for  dog- 
matic' theology  or  objective  faitli,  but  hia  conceasioiis  to 
Whitefieldian  and  Wcelejan  notions  of  religious  experience 
))lacc  hira  on  tlie  declivity  to  pure  religious  subjectivism. 
All  these  have  the  Scriptures,  and  profess  to  take  them  for 
their  role  of  faith  and  practice ;  but  it  is  evident  from  what 
we  have  said  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  sufficient  rale  by 
which  to  determine  what  are  essentials  and  what  are  not. 
What  rale,  then,  have  Protestants  by  which  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction ? 

Dr.  Hodge  aays,  in  refutation  of  the  Catholic  rule,  which, 
liy  the  way,  he  does  not  correctly  state :  "  Our  Lord,  in 
promising  the  Spirit  to  guide  his  people  into  the  knowledge 
-of  traths  necessary  to  their  salvation,  did  not  promise  to 
preserve  them  from  error  in  subordinate  matters,  or  to  give 
them  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the 
church,  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  or  the  power  of  bish- 
ops." (Pp.  115,  116.)  Then,  on  these  matters,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  chui'ch,  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
power  of  bishops,  Protestants  have  no  promise  of  exemp- 
tion from  eri-or,  and  hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  err 
in  rejecting  the  Catliolic  doctrine  of  the  church,  of  the  hier- 
archy and  the  sacraments.  But  the  professor's  limitation  of 
the  promise  of  our  Lord  is  not  wari-anted  by  his  own  pro- 
fessed rule.  The  promise,  as  recorded  by  the  evangeuets 
is  unlimited :  "  But  the  Paraclete,  the  Holv  Ghost,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  will  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  <dl  things  to  your  mind  whatsoever  I  shall 
have  said  to  you."  (St.  John  xiv,  26.)  This  is  explicit 
■enough.  But,  again,  "But  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  when  he 
uhall  come,  will  teach youo^^  tratli."  {II.  xvi.  13.)  There- 
fore, our  Lord  said  to  his  apostles,  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions ....  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you,  and  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  world."  (St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.) 
This  is  a  promise  of  guidance  of  the  Spirit  into  all  truth, 
and  of  exemption  from  error,  in  any  thing  whicli  our  Lord 
hafi  said  or  comtiianded. 

If  we  were  defending  the  Catholic  rale,  we  should  remind 
the  author  that  this  promise  was  made  to  the  ecclenia  docenn, 
and  only  tlirough  that  to  the  ecclesia  credeiis ;  but,  as  we  are 
not  defending  Hie  Catliolic  rule,  we  suffer  him  to  apply  it  to 
what  he  call^  tlie  true  people  of  God.     Tet,  if  he  accepts 
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the  plain  declaration  of  our  Lord  liimself  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  he  has  no  authority  for  distinguishing  between  es- 
sentials and  non-essentials  in  the  revelation  of  God,  and 
none  at  all  for  restricting  the  promise  of  spiritual  guidance 
and  assistance  to  a  promise  of  preservation  from  error  only 
in  certain  fundamental  truths  of  revelation.  The  author 
must  either  give  us  the  rule  or  authority  on  which  he  makes 
the  distinction  and  limitation,  or  concede  that  he  makes  it 
by  no  rule,  and,  therefore,  on  no  authority. 

Dr.  Hodge  tells  us  (p.  151)  that  "  all  Protestants  asree  in 
teaching  that  the  word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
Xew  Testaments,  is  the  infallible  rule  of  faith."  He  should 
have  said  some  Protestants ;  for  many  who  claim  to  be  Prot- 
estants do  not  agree  in  teaching  that.  Will  the  professor 
sav  that  those  wno  do  not  so  agree  are  not  Protestants  ?  By 
wliat  authority  ?  By  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  interpret- 
ed by  private  judgment  ?  But  they  have  the  Bible  and  pri- 
vate judgment  as  well  as  he,  or  those  who  agree  with  him. 
Will  he  appeal  to  tradition  ?  But  tradition  taken  ajs  a  whole 
condemns  him  as  well  as  those  who  differ  from  him.  Then 
he  must  discriminate  in  tradition  between  what  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  what  is  to  be  rejected.  But  this  discrimination 
demands  a  rule  of  judgment.  But  what  rule  can  the  au- 
thor allege  ?  Private  judgment  ?  But  that  is  no  rule,  for 
private  judgment  is  bv  its  very  definition  a  judgment  with- 
out any  rule  or  standard  of  judgment,  and,  besides,  those 
who  differ  from  him  have  private  judgment,  and  theirs  is 
worth  as  much  as  his.  Will  the  author  answer  again — The 
tradition  or  common  consent  of  the  true  people  of  God  ? 
But  who  are  they  ?  Here,  then,  we  are  bact  in  die  old  dif- 
ficulty. Protestantism  moves  always  in  a  vicious  circle; 
proving  its  rule  by  its  faith,  and  its  faith  by  its  rule.  We 
see  no  way  bv  wmch  it  can  get  out  of  this  circle.  It  is  not 
only  as  a  Catholic  we  have  felt  this  difficulty ;  we  felt  it  as 
a  Protestant,  when  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  Presby- 
terian, like  our  learned  friend  the  Princeton  professor. 

We  are  sure  the  fault  is  not  the  professor^s,  for  he  doubt- 
less sees  that  he  moves  only  in  a  vicious  circle  as  clearly  as 
we  do,  and  no  doubt  would  come  out  of  it  and  move  forward 
in  a  straight  line,  if  he  could.  The  fault  is  in  Protestant- 
ism itself^  which  is  essentially  illogical,  and  does  not  con- 
form to  the  divine  order  or  the  truth  of  things.  The  ref onn- 
ers  themselves  started  without  seeing  whitner  they  were 
going,  and  without  seeing  that  the  CaQiolic  system,  parts  of 
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vljich  they  rejected,  wus  a  eysteiuatic  whole,  uiiii  that,  if  one 
jwrt  was  retained,  the  whole  must  be  retained,  and,  if  one 
part  was  rejected,  the  whole  must  be  rejected.  This  ie  wliat 
Moehler  has  so  admirablj'  fihc>\vii  in  his  SumhoUk.  Bnt  the 
reformers  did  not  wish  to  reject  the  whole  ;  they  wished  to 
reject  only  a  part,  and  in  the  beginning  only  a  small  part. 
They  wialied  to  remain  Catbolica,  minus  one  or  two  dog- 
mas, and.  after  the  eondeinnation  of  Lnther  by  Leo  X,,  mii- 
nus  tlie  pope  and  the  Roman  curia.  But  they  were  driven 
onward  inrther  tlian  they  intended,  and  further  than  tliey 
foresaw  or  were  prepared  for.  They  constructed  no  rule  of 
faith  beforehand,  and  adopted  one  only  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  controversy  with  Gatiiolios  mode  one  necessary ;  still, 
except  on  certain  points,  they  continued  using  the  old  Cath- 
olic rale.  Hence  their  Protestantism  was  patched  up  with 
shreds  of  the  old  religion,  eked  ont  by  such  new  cloth  as 
they  were  able  to  supply  to  meet  tlie  pressure  of  the  occa 
won.  It  was  formed  not  all  at  once,  nor  all  of  one  piece. 
It  was  formed  little  by  little  in  the  strnggle  to  maintain 
tliemselves  against  then-  Catholic  advereanes,  and  to  retain 
as  much  of  what  had  always  been  the  faith  of  Christendom 
aa  was  possible  in  the  position  they  assumed.  In  forming 
it,  they  were  much  more  intent  on  demolishing  wliat  our 
professor  calls  "  Romanism  "  than  on  laying  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  a  Protestant  superstructure. 

The  simple  fact  is,  the  Protestant  movement  could  find 
no  solid  foundation  except  in  pure  rationalism,  or,  rather,  in 

Cure  individnalism,  in  wnich  every  man  ia  his  own  church, 
is  own  rule  of  faitli,  his  own  law,  and  his  own  God^ — a  con- 
clusion from  which  Luther  and  Calvin  would  have  recoiled 
with  horror,  as  recoils  Dr.  Hodge  to-day.  The  reformers 
did  not  see,  for  they  were,  as  all  Protestants  are,  sad  logi- 
cians in  matters  of  religion,  whither  their  movement  tend- 
ed, nor  dream  that  one  day  they  would  be  called  on  to  show 
that  their  religion  rests  on  a  solid  foundation,  or  a  bottom 
of  its  own,  irrespective  of  any  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  when  they  must  prove  that  it  is  something  besides  a 
mere  protest  against  the  church  of  Rome.  They  thought 
tliey  could  throw  off  Rome  and  a  few  dogmas,  and  still  re- 
itiam  true  Christian  believers.  In  this  they  were  deceived ; 
for  they  were  too  little  for  Christianity  and  too  much  for 
its  full  denial.  They  retained  certain  positive  Christian  doc- 
trinee,  but  they  had  no  authority  for  them  e.\cept  the  Cath- 
olic authority  which  they  madly  rejected.     Hence,  when  we 
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preee  tJiein  for  the  authority  on  which  they  assert  these  doe- 
trines,  they  fall  into  the  vicious  circle  in  which  we  find  tliem 
for  ever  gj'rating,  and  from  wliich  not  even  Dr.  Hodge  can 
relieve  them. 

The  author  says  (p.  104),  "Romanists  agree  with  Prot- 
cstante  in  teaching  the  plenary  inspiration  and  conBeqnent 
infallible  authority  of  the  sacred  writings."  But  this  is  a 
iiiistake.  Catholics  do  not  agree  witli  Protestants,  btit  some 
Protestants — by  no  means  all  Protestants — ^agree  with  the- 
chnrch  in  maintaining  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  "plenary 
inspiration  and  conseiiiient  infallible  authority  of  tlie  saered 
writings."  It  is  simply  a  Catholic  doctrine  retained  by  tbc 
reformers  from  the  church,  wliich  tanght  it  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  years  before  Protestantism  was  bora.  The  able  aod 
learned  professor,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  forgets  that  tlic 
church  is  some  centuries  older  than  the  oldest  Protestant 
sect,  that  tiie  founders  of  Protestantism  had  all  been  reared 
in  her  communion,  and  separated  from  her.  Protestants 
have  undeniably  no  historical  connection  with  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  save  through  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  or  the  chnrcb 
in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome.  Whatever  doctrines 
Protestants  hold  that  the  chnrch  always  held  and  taught  are 
hers,  not  theirs ;  and  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  pretend  that 
they  are  Protestant  doctrines.  Protestantism  consists  essen- 
tially and  solely  in  those  things  which  distinguish  it  from 
Catholicity,  or  in  what  is  peculiar  to  it  and  constitutes  it* 
differentia — in  what  it  denies  that  the  church  asserts,  and 
it  asserts  that  she  denies.  If  they  have  stolen  some  of  her 
doctrines,  that  does  not  make  them  any  the  leas  here  by 
right,  nor  give  them  the  right  to  appropriate  them  as  their 
own.  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  which  Protestants  pro- 
fess to  hold — which  she  teaches,  and  always  has  taught — t.: 
which  they,  as  Protestants,  have  any  title,  or  which  tbev 
can  prove  to  be  revealed  trntli  independently  of  her  testi- 
mony and  authority.  It  is  disregarding  this  truth  thatgivef 
to  Protestantism  the  appearance  of  being  a  religion. 

We  return  to  the  word  of  God  as  contained  m  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Before  the  author  can  assert  the 
Scriptures  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith,  he  must  settle, 
first,  the  canon ;  second,  tlie  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ;  third,  the  completeness  or  sufficiency  of  tlie 
Scriptures ;  and,  fourth,  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptnree, 
Now,  not  one  of  these  points  is  it  poesible  for  a  Protestant 
to  settle  independently  of  the  witness  and  authority  of  the 
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CfttlioHc  Church,  and  Dr.  Hodge  eonfinna  our  assertion  by 
his  manifest  failure  to  settle  any  one  of  them  on  Protestant 
grounds.  They  are  all  qnestions  of  faith,  and  not  one  of 
them  can  be  settled  prior  to  or  without  the  rule  of  faith; 
and  yet  on  Protestant  gronnds  they  mast  all  lie  settled 
before  the  rule  of  faith  can  be  ascertained  and  applied. 

Protestants  exclude  from  tliecanon  of  the  Old  Testament 
several  books  called  by  some  the  dentero-canonical  books, 
which  are  inclnded  in  it  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even 
the  schismatic  churches  of  the  East,  and  they  are  far  frotn 
t)eing  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  books  are  or  are 
not  canonical.  Some  would  exclude  the  Book  of  Ruth  and 
the  Canticle.  As  to  the  New  Testament,  Luther  had  doubts, 
if  our  reading  or  memory  l>e  not  at  fault,  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  St.  Jnde,  and  rejected  the  E])istle 
of  St.  James,  which  he  called  an  epistle  of  straw,  prolwbly 
because  it  flatly  contradicts  his  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone;  others  have  doubted  the  canonioity  of  these, 
and,  in  addition,  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  second  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  St.  John,  and  tliat  of  St. 
Paul  to  Philemon;  others  still  reject  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John,  and  indeed  the  whole  New  Testament,  except 
the  Synoptics — and  these,  while  they  admit  them  as  anthen- 
tic,  they  deny  to  be  inspired.  The  Princeton  professor  may 
deny  these  to  be  Protestants,  but  they  have  as  good  a  right 
t«  exclude  from  the  oauon  such  books  as  they  judge  proper 
as  had  Luther  and  Calvin ;  and  there  is  no  rule  by  which  he 
can  make  out  that  he  is  a  Protestant  that  will  not  equally 
fserve  to  prove  that  they  are  Protestants.  The  only  rule 
available  is  Catholic  tradition,  and  that  condemns  him  as 
well  as  them. 

The  professor  does  not  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  syna- 
ifogne,  though  he  adduces  it,  to  settle  the  canon  of  tlia  Old 
Testament,  for  that  would  bo  an ti- Protestant ;  hut  attempts 
to  settle  it  by  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament.  Such 
Ixioks  as  he  fands  a  text  quoted  from  by  our  Lord  or  bis 
apostles  he  assumes  to  be  canonical  and  inspired ;  but  sncli 
as  he  does  not  find  thus  quoted  from,  he  rejects  from  the 
canon.  But  this  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  author  concedes 
that  onr  Lord  and  his  apostles  said  many  things  that  are  not 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  how  does  he  know  that 
in  those  many  unrecorded  discourses  the  Ixtoks  which  he 
rejects  as  uncanontcal,  and  which  Catholics  hold  to  be  oa- 
nooical,  were  not  quoted  ?  Then,  by  what  authority  does  he 
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Eretend  that  a  citation  of  a  text  from  a  book  proves  the 
ook  to  be  canonical  or  the  whole  book  to  be  inspired  ?  St 
Paul,  at  Athens,  cites  Arrian,  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews he  manifestly  adopts  a  phrase  and  a  sentiment  from 
Plato's  RepxMic:  must  we  therefore  conclude  that  the 
writings  of  Arrian  and  Plato's  Republic  are  canonical,  and 
Arrian  and  Plato  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  divinely  in- 
spired writers  ?  Has  the  professor  any  assertion  of  our 
T^ord  or  of  any  writer  in  the  New  Testament  that  a  Jewish 
or  any  other  book  cited  by  him  or  by  his  apostles  is  canoni- 
cal and  divinely  inspired  ?  Certainly  not.  St.  Paul  savB 
in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  "AH  Scripture  divinely 
inspired  is  profitable,"  &c.,  but  he  does  not  say  what  Script- 
ures are  or  are  not  divinely  inspired. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  rfew  Testament,  the  author  con- 
cedes that,  during  the  first  century  and  lat^r,  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament  was  uncertain.  It,  then,  was  not  set- 
tled by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles  themselves.  On  what 
authority,  then,  was  it  settled  ?  Manifestly  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  popes  and  councils.  But  our 
Princeton  professor  denies  the  authority  of  popes  and  coun- 
cils ;  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  church ;  nay,  he  denies  that 
the  church,  Catliolic  or  Protestant,  has  any  teaching  authority, 
fallible  or  infallible.  The  canon  neither  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment nor  of  the  Old  is  settled,  then,  by  any  infallible  rule 
or  authority.  How,  then,  can  the  professor  maintain  that 
Protestants  have,  in  the  Scriptures,  an  infallible  rule  of 
faith  ?     No  fallible  rule  suffices  for  infallible  faith. 

As  Protestants  are  unable,  without  the  authority  of  the 
church  or  tradition,  to  settle  the  canon,  so  are  they  unable, 
wdthout  the  same  authority,  to  determine  what  books  are  or 
are  not  divinely  inspired.  The  author  contends  that  it 
suffices  to  prove  that  the  writers  were  messengers  from 
God,  and  commissioned  to  speak  or  write  in  his  name.  But 
that  cannot  be  proved  unless  they  accredited  themselves  as 
such  by  their  miracles,  and  not  even  then,  unless  the  mira- 
cles are  attested  to  us  by  a  competent  and  credible  witness 
of  them.  Who  or  what,  for  Protestants,  is  that  witness  ? 
The  Record  !  But  the  record  may  have  beeil  forged  or  in- 
terpolated, and  must,  before  it  can  be  addaced  as  evidence, 
be  authenticated.  How  can  the  Protestant  authenticate  it, 
except  by  showing  that  it  has  been  carefully  and  vigilantly 
guarded  from  the  first  till  now  by  an  official  keeper  with 
whom  it  was  deposited  ?     Deny  the  church  as  the  deposit* 


ary  of  the  record,  as  the  Protestant  does,  and  there  is  no 
t^Ttain  meana  of  authenticating  the  record,  and  then  none 
«f  aiitJienticating  tlie  miracles;  then  none  of  eBtiiblisliin^ 
the  fact  of  the  divine  commission  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
■consennently  none  of  proving  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bacred  HTitinge,  since  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  fact. 

But  did  it  ever  occur  to  our  learned  profesBor  that  he 
hae,  in  order  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptnree,  not 
only  to  take  the  authoritr  of  the  clinrcb  for  so  much,  but 
to  prove,  before  he  can  allege  the  authority  of  the  Script- 
ures, all  the  Catholic  has  to  prove,  in  order  to  prove  me 
liivine  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  church!  He  must 
prove  that  our  Lord  and  hia  apostles  spoke  and  wrote  by 
divine  authority,  and  that  is  all  the  Catliolic  has  to  prove. 
In  either  case,  tlie  authority,  whether  of  the  church  or  of 
the  Bible,  turns  on  the  fact  of  the  divine  commission,  which 
the  Protestant  must  prove  in  the  very  outset  as  well  as  the 
Catholic,  and  wliitrh  he  cannot  prove  if  he  rejects  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church  as  the  contemporary  and  living  wit- 
ness of  the  facts.  The  church,  having  oeon  founded  by 
and  grown  out  of  tliat  commission,  and  continuing  witli- 
ont  interruption  from  the  apostles  down  to  us,  is  nerself 
the  living  witness  of  the  facts  which  prove  the  coinmis- 
*ion.  She  authenticates  the  record ;  but  the  Protestant 
has,  in  addition  to  authenticating  the  record  which  proves 
the  commission,  to  establish  the  genuineness,  integrity,  and 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings  before  he  can  infer  their 
divine  inspiration  and  infallible  authority,  or  use  them  as  a 
role  of  faith,  and  not  even  then  nulcss  tlicir  writers  express- 
ly declare  them  to  be  inspired,  for  it  is  possible  for  divinely 
commissioned  men  to  write  at  times  on  matters  not  covered 
by  thoir  commission. 

But  we  are  not  yet  through  with  the  Protestant's  difficul- 
ties, if  he  is  to  proceed  independently  of  Catholic  tradition. 
Supposing  him  to  have  proved  all  this,  he  still  has  to  prove 
the  completeaess  or  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures.  Dr. 
Hodge  does  not  pretend  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the 
revelations  made  by  our  Lord  to  hia  apostles,  but  only  wliat 
is  now  extant.  "It  is  not  denied,"  he  says  (pp.  182,  183), 
"  that  there  may  liave  been,  and  probably  were,  books  writ- 
ten by  inspired  men  which  are  no  longer  in  existence. 
Much  less  is  it  denied  that  Cliriat  and  hia  apostles  delivered 
jiianj  diaconrses  which  were  not  recorded,  and  which,  could 
tliey  now  be  known,  would  be  of  equal  authority  with  the 
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books  now  regarded  as  canonicaL"  But  how  does  be  know 
that  these  discourses  or  the  instmctions  they  contained  aie 
now  lost,  or  that  they  are  not  preserved  and  as  weU-known 
and  authenticated  in  the  traditions  of  the  church  as  tbe  ca- 
nonical books  themselves  ?  Furthermore,  how  does  be  knoir 
that  it  is  not  precisely  in  these  discourses  which  were  not 
recorded  that  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  sense  of  thoa& 
which  were  recorded  ?  The  church  has  always  so  held  md 
taught ;  indeed,  the  author  himself  concedes  that,  at  tbe 
firet,  the  whole  revealed  word,  whether  written  or  unwritten, 
went  by  the  name  of  the  tradition,  and  the  written  tradition 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  unwritten.     He  says : 


'*In  the  early  church,  the  word  [tradition]  was  used  in  this 
sense.    Appeal  was  constantly  made  to  the  traditions,  that  is,  the  in- 
structions the  churches  had  received.    It  was  only  certain  charches  it 
first  that  received  any  of  the  written  instructions  of  the  apostles.     And 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  first  century  that  the  writings  of  the  eTmn- 
gelists  and  apostles  were  collected  and  formed  into  a  canon  or  rule  of 
faith.    And  when  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  collected, 
the  fathers  spoke  of  them  as  containing  the  'traditions,'  that  is,  the  in- 
structions derived  from  Christ  and  his  apostles.. . .  .In  that  age  of  the 
church,  the  distinction  between  the  written  and  unwritten  word  had  not 
yet  been  distinctly  made.    But  as  controversies  arose  and  disputants  on 
both  sides  of  all  questions  appealed  to '  tradition,'  that  is,  to  what  they  had 
been  taught;  and  when  it  was  found  that  these  traditions  differed,  one 
church  saying  their  teachers  always  taught  them  one  thing,  and  another 
that  theirs  had  taught  them  its  opposite,  it  was  felt  that  there  should 
be  some  authoritative  standard.     Hence  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
fathers  [who  were  they?]  insisted  on  abiding  by  the  written  word,  and 
receiving  nothing  as  authoritative  not  contained  therein.    In  this,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  they  [the  wisest  and  the  best  of  the  fathers] 
were  not  always  coasistent.  Whenever  prescription,  usage,  or  conviction 
founded  on  unwritten  evidence  was  available  against  an  adversary,  tlwy 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  it.     During  aU  the  eaHif  centuria,  there- 
fore, the  distinction  between  Scripture  and  tradition  was  not  so  sharply 
drawn  as  it  has  been  since  the  controversies  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants,  and  especially  since  the  decisions  of  the  Ooundl  of  Trent:*' 
(pp.  108, 109.) 

There  are  several  inaccuracies  in  this  passage.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  when  controversies  arose  and  con- 
tradictory traditions  were  alleged,  appeal  was  not  made  to 
the  written  word,  but  to  the  churches  founded  by  St  Peter, 
or  by  his  immediate  authority,  that  is  to  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, or  Rome,  or  to  a  council,  provincial,  plenary,  or  oecu- 
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ineiiical,  aa  can  linrdly  be  unknown  to  ao  learned  atheologi- 
cnl  iwholar  as  Dr.  Hodge.*  But  two  facts  are  conceded  in 
the  passage:  tirst,  that  the  chnrch  for  a  hnndred  years  or 
more  had  only  unwritten  tradition  or  the  oral  instnictlon- 
of  its  pastors  as  its  rule  of  faith  ;  and,  second,  that  the  writ 
ten  and  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the  word  were  deemed 
ef  equal  authority  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  fathers,  and 
were  not  ad  to  their  authonty  distinguished,  at  least  not 
shanily  distinguished,  before  the  rise  of  Protestantism.  The 
professor,  then,  must  prove  that  the  whole  church  was 
wrong  prior  to  Luther  in  recognizing  the  authority  of  the 
unwritten  traditions  before  he  can  assert  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  all  of  the  revealed  word  extant,  or  maintain  the 
completeness  or  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of 
faitli.  How  will  he  do  it,  after  conceding  that  they  do  not 
contain  the  whole  revelation  that  was  made,  nor  even  the 
whole  extant  in  the  opinion  of  the  church  or  the  great  body 
.of  Christians  prior  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism)  Does 
ihe  written  woni  anywhere  declare  its  own  completeness  or 
iBufficiency,  and  that  the  portions  not  recorded  are  of  no  im- 
portance I 

But  the  difficulties  of  Protestantism  do  not  end  even  here. 
The  Bible  is  no  rule  of  faith  except  in  its  true  sense,  or  as. 
rightly  interpreted  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  author  says  (p.  1831:  "The  Bible  is  a  plain 
iKtok.  It  is  intelligible  by  the  people.  And  they  have  the 
right  and  are  houna  to  read  nnd  interpret  it  for  tnemselves, 
so  that  their  faith  may  rest  on  tlie  testimony  of  the  Script- 
uree,  and  not  on  that  of  the  church.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  Prott'stants  on  this  subject." 

But  ia  it  true  ?  If  so,  now  happens  it  tliat  among  Prot- 
estants we  can  hardly  find  two,  when  left  to  themselves, 
without  any  parental  or  pastoral  instruction,  who  agree  in 

•If  the  written  word  had  been  regarded  as  the  sufBdent  and  only  rule 
of  faith.there  could  bave  been  Dooccosion  toappcal  toapoGlolicchurchee 
or  to  councils  lo  oscerlain  the  evaugelical  or  apostolical  traditions.  It 
would  have  been  Binipler  to  appeal  to  the  written  word  itself.  The  reii- 
KOD  of  Ihe  council,  as  its  purpose,  was  to  collect  by  the  testimony  of  the 
pastors  of  the  several  churches  what  was  the  traoitioa  that  was  hand^ 
over  to  each  by  its  apostolic  founder,  and  which  It  had  preserved.  By 
Mcerlainlng  thus  by  the  testimony  of  each  the  traditions  commoo  to 
Ihem  oil,  Uie  controversy  was  settled.  The  frequency  of  councils  in  the 
early  afea  proves  that  during  those  ages,  at  least,  Chrlaiians  did  not 
Adopt  Uie  Proteslaat  rule  of  faith,  and  that  they  were  by  do  meaiu 
Proiestants.  The  pretence  of  the  reformers  that  tbey  were  reslorin^ 
priiDilive  Cbrlstianlty,  primitive  faith  and  usage.  Is  to  tie  taken  as  a  pre- 
uace  only. 

Vol.  Tin— S8. 
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their  interpretation  of  the  written  word,  or  as  to  the  doctrines 
to  be  deduced  from  it  ?  Yet  the  author  himself  can  hardlj 
beheve  what  he  asserts  to  be  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  the 
subject  is  true.  "  It  is  not  denied,"  he  adds  (pp.  183,  184), 
"  that  the  Scriptures  contain  many  things  that  are  hard  to 
be  understood ;  that  they  require  diligent  study ;  that  all 
men  need  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  right  knowl- 
edge and  true  faith.  But  it  is  maintained  that  in  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  they  are  sufficiently  plain  to  be  under- 
stood even  by  the  unlearned."  What  1  even  by  those  who 
are  unable  to  understand  a  word  of  the  language  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  wi'itten,  and  must  depend  on  the  fidelity 
of  translations  made  by  fallible  men,  and  vouched  for  by  no 
infallible  authoritv?  By  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
read  at  all  in  any  language  ?  Then  how  does  the  professor 
know  what  things  are  or  are  not  necessary  to  salvation? 
That  the  things  necessary  to  the  right  apprehension  of  the 
mysteries  of  tne  faith  are  not  contained  in  those  very  parts 
of  Scripture  which  are  hard  to  be  understood,  or  that  the 
proper  explanation  of  those  parts  is  not  necessary  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  other  parts,  which  he  judges  to 
be  intelligible  even  to  the  unlearned  ?  The  author  here  most 
either  borrow  from  the  Catholic  rule,  which  condemns  his 
Protestantism,  or  else  admit  that  he  has  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  give  to  these  and  kindred  qnestions. 

But  all  these  questions  are  quite  unnecessary,  for  the 
author  obligingly  refutes  his  own  rule  of  faith,  and  acknowl- 
edges that  Sie  Scriptures  interpreted  by  private  judgment 
or  Dy  human  reason  itself  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  "  right 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith."  Neither  learning  nor  diligent 
study,  nor  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture,  suffices;  for  "all 
men,"  he  says,  "  need  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
order  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,"  This  is  con- 
clusive against  the  Protestant  rule,  and  confesses  that  no 
man  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith  without 
the  supernatural  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  hear 
no  more,  then,  of  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by  private  judg- 
ment, or  of  the  ability  or  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himself  and  to  form 
from  them  his  own  creed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  our  Protestant  professor 
is  obliged  throughout  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Catholic 
rule  01  faith,  only  he  applies  it  dinerently.  The  Catholic 
asserts  the  infalUbility  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  faith  and 
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,_ifn-a]B  by  virtue  of  the  assistance  or  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Sl>int;  the  Protestiint  professor  claims  the  same  infallibility, 
fby  virtue  of  the  Eanie  supernatural  assistance,  for  each  one 
ic'f  the  people  of  God  taken  individually.  But  the  pope  is 
1  public  personage,  all  the  world  knows  or  may  know  who 
he  is,  and  can  recur  to  him,  and,  supposing  him  to  be  as- 
taisted  as  claimed,  all  the  world  may  know  from  him  the  true 
KfHith ;  bat  in  the  Protestant  sense  there  is  no  public  means 
■of  knowing  who  the  people  of  God  are,  and,  eonseqiiently, 
fno  public  means  of  knowing  what  the  Spirit  teaches,  or 
whom  he  guides  or  assists  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  faith, 
since  he  guides  or  assists  only  private  individnals,  not  a 
public  personage  or  a  public  body.  It  can  be  no  public  rule 
■  of  faith,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  none  for  the  individual 
timwlf,  for  he  baa  no  objective  and  independent  rule  for 
determining  whether  the  spirit  that  leads  him  is  the  spirit 
of  truth  or  the  spirit  of  error.  Tlie  professor  has  refuted 
his  own  doctrine  in  his  refutation  oi  the  Quaker  rule  of 
faith.  The  interior  illumination,  he  asserts,  is  private,  and 
can  be  brought  to  no  public  or  catholic  test.  Not  the  church, 
■both  because  the  cburcli  the  Protestant  recognizes  is  invisible, 
and  recognizable  by  no  external  marks  or  notes,  and  l>ccause 
the  church,  according  to  him,  has  no  teaching  authority  or 
feculty.  Not  to  the  Scriptures,  because  it  is  the  test  of  the 
right  understanding  of  them  that  is  required,  and  to  take 
Sfaein  as  the  test  of  this  is  to  reason  in  a  vicious  circle, 

Protestants,  historically  considered,  arrived  at  their  rule 
through  Protestantism,  not  at  Protestantism  through  the 
application  of  their  rule,  and  the  fact  is,  thev  cannot  logi- 
cally assert  their  rule  till  they  have  proved  or  obtained 
aliunde  their  Protestantism.  They  are  obliged  to  prove 
cheir  Protestantism  in  order  to  prove  their  rule,  and  they 
must  prove  their  rule  in  order  to  prove  their  ProtestAntisui. 
This  is  a  grave  inconvenience.  But,  assuming  without  proof 
tlint  die  Scriptures  are  the  sullicient  and  only  rule  of  faith, 
thev  conclude,  against  undeniable  facts,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
llain  book,  and  mtelUgible  to  the  people,  even  to  the  un- 
earned, and  it  should  be  if  intended  by  its  divine  aut)ior  to 
be  the  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  faith.  Tbey  find  tbeir 
conclusion  untenable,  and  modify  their  statement,  and  say 
that  their  conclusion  is  true  as  to  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
tation. But,  findingno  agreement  among  Protestants  tliem- 
•elves  who  take  the  aihle  as  their  sufficient  aud  only  rule  of 
faith  as  to  what  things  are  necessary  to  salvation,  they  divide. 
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One  class  declares  more  or  less  distinctly  that  no  objective 
faith  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and /another  class,  in  which  » 
included  our  author,  asserts,  while  maintaining  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  the  private  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  rule  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  apparently 
not  perceiving  that  they  are  in  flagrant  contradiction  witL 
themselves. 

The  professor  objects  (p.  127)  to  tradition  as  the  rule  of 
faith  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  that  purpose :  "  A  rule  of  faith 
to  the  people  must  be  something  they  can  apply ;  a  standard 
by  which  they  can  judge.  But  the  unwritten  tradition  is 
not  contained  in  any  one  volume  accessible  to  the  people 
and  intelligible  by  them."  This  were  a  valid  objection,  if 
the  people  had  to  seek  through  all  history  to  find  and  verify 
the  tradition ;  but  is  no  objection  at  all,  if  we  suppose  an 
infallible  teacher,  always  present,  who  preserves  and  applies 
the  tradition  for  the  people.  But  does  the  Protestant 
escape  his  own  objection  by  rejecting  all  unwritten  tradi- 
tion, and  making  the  Bible  alone  the  rule  of  faith,  which  is 
at  least  as  unintelligible  to  the  people  as  is  unwritten  tradi- 
tion explained  and  applied  by  duly  authorized  preachers  of 
the  word  ? 

That  the  Bible  ought,  on  Protestant  principles,  to  be  a 
plain  book,  interpreting  itself  to  every  person  of  ordinary 
sense,  or  who  has  enougn  sense  to  be  a  moral  agent,  we  con- 
cede, and  Protestants  should  actually  derive  their  doctrines 
from  it.  But  nobody  knows  better  than  our  author  that 
neither  is  a  fact.  He  knows  that  the  Protestant  people, 
however  much  tliey  may  read  and  praise  the  Bible,  do  not 
form  their  own  opinions  from  it,  but  from  their  pastors  or 
teacliers,  or  the  community  in  which  they  are  brought  up* 
He  knows,  also,  that  the  people  could  never  of  themselve& 
derive  even  the  doctrines  which  he  holds  to  be  essential  and 
necessary  to  salvation  from  reading  the  Bible  alone.  Uni- 
tarians and  Universalists  deny  that  the  Bible  teaches  them, 
and  the  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  them  from  the 
tradition  of  their  sect,  and  at  best  only  find  confirmation  of 
them  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  yet  such*are  the  exigencies  of 
Protestantism  that  the  ablest  and  most  learned  Protestant 

frofessors  are  obli£^^d,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  say  with 
hillingworth,  ^'  Hie  Bible,  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion 
of  Protestants." 

But  Pn>testants  slionid  bear  in  mind  that  Catholics  have 
the  Bible  as  well  as  they — had  it  ages  before  Protestantism 
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1  waa  ever  lieard  of,  and  that  it  was  from  Oatliolics  that  they 
I  obtained   it — strictly  speaking,   from  the  cliurch  atole  it. 
L  How,  then,  can  it  be  tneir  religion  any  more  than  it  is  the 
I  religion  of  Catholics?    OathoHcs,  if  they  have  not  admitted 
I  it  to  contain  the  whole  i-evealed  woi*d,  nave  always  held  it, 
I  before  Frotestantiam  and  since,  to  be  divinely  inBpired,  and, 
I  flfi  far  as  it  goes,  the  infallible  word  of  Ood.     They  have 
I  always  held  that  all  Christians  are  bonnd  to  believe  what- 
ever it  teaches,  and  forbidden  to  believe  any  thing  tliat  con- 
I  tr.idicts  it.     This  is  all  that  Protestantism  can  really  say. 
I  The  church  contends  that  in  no  respect  does  her  doctrine 
I  eonflict  with  the  written  word,  and  is  In  most  respects,  if 
I  not  in  all,  positively  sustained  by  it.     Suppose  her  as  fal- 
I  lible  as  Protestants  confess  themselves  to  be,  what  can  Prot- 
I  «stants  have  in  the  Bible  that  Catholics  have  not  1  or  what 
I  have  they  from  any  source  that  can  override  the  Catholic 
I  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  or  authorize  them  to  say 
I  tliat  it  is  a  misunderstanding !     Catholics  muy  have  more 
I   tlian  I'rotestants,  but  in  no  case  have  they  or  can  they  have 
I  less.     By  what  mle  or  standard,  then,  do  Protestants  judge 
I  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  false  and 
I  the  Protestant  understanduigta  be  true!   Private  judgment 
I  is  no  rule,  and,  if  it  were.  Catholics  have  private  judgment 
as  well  as  Protestants;  they  have,  too,  reason,  Biblical,  his- 
torical, and  all  other  sorts  of  learning,  as  well  as  they,  and, 
at  least,  in  as  eminent  a  degree.     By  what  rule  or  standard 
of  judgment,  then,  is  Protestantism  to  be  pronounced  more 
Biblical  than  is  Catholicity  ! 

The  professor  says ;  "  The  people  have  the  right  of  private 
I  judgment,  and  are  bound  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  for 
I  themselves."  In  matters  left  to  private  judgment,  in  regard 
to  which  there  is  no  public  or  catholic  rule,  be  it  so.  But, 
I  when  the  people  have  a  public  or  catholic  mle,  they  are 
f  bound  to  judge  by  it,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment 
I  ceases.  Protestants  either  have  such  a  rule  or  tliey  have 
I  not.  If  they  have,  they  are  bound  to  judge  by  it,  and  have 
I  no  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  case.  If  tney  have  not, 
L  then  they  nave  no  rule  or  standard  by  which  to  judge,  no 
I  rule  of  faith,  and  that  ends  the  matter.  We  beg  the  pro- 
rfessor  to  understand  that  alt  this  Protestant  rationalistic 
[  talk  about  private  judgment  is  mere  moonshine.  lie  may 
K allow  it  against  wLat  he  calls  "Romanism,"  but  he  by  nj 
I  means  allows  it  against  what  he  holds  to  be  the  word  of 
I  God.  As  for  the  people  being  bound  to  read  or  intcrpntt 
Lthe  Bible  for  tiiemsetves,  it  is  sufHcient  to  ask  whal  would 
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become  of  tlie  professor's  own  vocation  if  it  were  so  ?  Were 
the  people  who  lived  before  the  New  Testament  waa  written, 
or  its  several  books  collected  into  a  volume  as  the  rule  of 
faith,  bound  to  read  and  understand  it  for  themselves? 
Are  those  bound  to  read  or  interpret  the  Bible  for  them- 
selves who  know  not  even  how  to  read  ?    These  are  reckoned 
to  be  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  mankind ;  shall  they  re- 
ceive no  religious  instructions  till  they  have  learned  to  read  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  those  who — and  they  are  the  bulk  of 
mankind — obliged  to  toil  incessantly  to  sustain  their  bodily 
existence,  have  no  time  to  learn  to  read,  much  less  to  study 
diligently  the  sacred  Scriptures,  even  if  they  could  read  ? 
What  are  we  to  say  of  children  who  are  too  young  to  read 
and  understand  the  Bible  for  themselves,  and  yet  are  old 
enough  to  sin  ?    Can  these  all  be  saved  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  ?  or  are  they  excluded  by  an  inexorable 
decree  and  no  fault  of  their  own  from  salvation  ?    The  fact 
is,  Protestants,  whatever  the  fuss  they  may  make  about  the 
Scriptures  and  private  judgment,  adopt,  in  practice,  as  their 
rule  of  faith,  the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  learned,  or  those 
they  hold  to  be  learned,  the  rule  Dr.  Dollinger  would  force 
the  church  to  adopt.     Catholics  are  not  more  dependent  on 
the  church  than  Protestants  are  on  their  pastors.     But  as 
their  doctors  cannot  agree  among  themselves,  thev  have  no 
resource  but  to  divide  with  their  doctors,  and  divide  they 
do,  each  division  follo^^dng  its  favorite  doctor,  and  founding 
with  him  a  new  sect,  which  allows  no  private  judgment 
against  itself.     Even  Unitarians,  who  believe  hardly  any 
thing,  tolerate  private  judgment  only  when  it  makes  for 
them,  and  are  as  intolerant  of  those  who  deny  any  thing 
they  hold  to  be  essential  as  an  Old  or  New  School  Presby- 
terian.    The  worst  of  it  is  that,  while  Protestants  yield  a 
slavish  submission  to  their  ministers,  thev  deny  that  their 
ministers  have  any  authority  from  God  either  to  teach  or  to 
govern  them,  and,  like  the  old  carnal  Jews,  boast  that  they 
are  free  and  in  bondage  to  no  man.     The  most  degrading 
and  debasing  slavery  into  which  mortals  can  be  plunged  is 
that  of  Protestants  to  their  favorite  ministers,  unless  it  be 
that  of  the  heathen  to  their  idols  or  false  gods. 

But  we  are  exceeding  our  limits.  We  nave  said  enough, 
we  think,  to  show  that  Protestants  have  no  independent 
rule  of  faith — independent  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  mean. 
In  so  far  as  they  hold  Christian  truth  or  positive  faith  at  all, 
they  hold  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  rule,  which 
they  reject ;  and  when  deprived  of  what  they  stole  from  us^ 
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:and  to  wliich  they  have  no  right,  they  have  nothing  to  pm- 
Tent  them  fi-om  running  into  pure  rationalism  on  Uie  one 
haiitl,  or  into  mysticism  and  transcendentalism  on  the  other. 
The  germs  of  both  were  in  the  original  Protestant  move- 
ment, and  may  bo  easily  detected  even  in  our  Princeton 
professor.  Into  one  or  the  other  he  mnst  rnn,  if  he  ever 
j^ts  out  of  the  vieiouB  circle  in  which  Protestantism,  pre^ 
tending  to  be  Christian,  necessarily  gyrates,  unless  the  grace 
of  GoQ  relieves  him  and  enables  him  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  where  alone  he  will  find  true  free- 
dom and  truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity. 
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[From  Brownaon'B  Quarterly  Rerlew  tor  Gotober.  tST!  \ 

Thesk  are  both  American  reprints  of  English  works  by  a 
■■well-known  and  highly-esteemed  author,  whose  name  we  do 
not  give,  because  he  has  not  seen  proper  to  attach  it  to  these 
publications.  The  works  are  both  directed  against  the 
Anglican  church,  of  which  the  author  was  formerly  a 
minister.  Wliether  it  is  in  good  taste  or  not  for  an  author 
to  assail  witli  wit  and  ridicule  his  former  associates,  wo 
shall  not  undertake  to  decide ;  hat  this  much  we  can  say, 
the  author  is  profound  aa  well  as  witty,  and  the  pungency 
«f  his  satire  is  more  than  overmatched  by  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  his  reasoning.  He  is  an  able  as  well  as  a  pleas- 
ing writer,  and  may  be  read  for  the  grace  and  polish  of  his 
Style  and  for  the  classical  purity  of  liis  Englisli,  as  well  as 
lor  hifl  argument. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  turn  Anglicans  and  their  churcli  pre- 
tensions into  ridicule,  and  we  confess  that  we  have  hardly 
lever  been  able  to  treat  either  seriously.  As  to  the  high 
«barch  party,  the  lamented  Cardinal  "Wiseman  has  left 
nothing  to  be  said.  He  has  left  them  not  an  inch  of  ground 
to  stand  on,  and  has  blown  their  church  pretensions  to  the 
winds.     As  for  low  churchmen,  or  the  Evangelicals — the 


Exeter  Hall  people — they  hold  froni  Calvin,  and  ha*e 
no  church  pretensions  at  all.  They  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  Presbyterians,  Dutch  Keiormed,  Con- 
gregationaliste,  and  Methodists,  who  place  the  essence  of 
religion  in  emotion,  and  count  dogma  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, perhaps  of  none.  They  are  anraistakably  Prote*- 
tant,  and  alternate  between  fanaticism  and  indifference. 

We  can  readily  understand  why  converts  from  Anglican- 
ism should  give  it  a  large  place  in  their  thoughts  and  make 
its  pretensions  the  chief  object  of  their  attack ;  yet  to  oa, 
Presbyterian  ism  and  Methodism  are  far  more  important,  as 
tliey  are  far  more  influential  than  Anglicanisra.  Anglican- 
ism is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  is  to-day  by  no 
means  our  moat  formidable  or  dangerous  enemy  even  in 
England.  Much  more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  and  English  Wesleyans,  and  other  Dissenters, 
than  from  the  Anglican  Establishment.  Most  of  the  con- 
verts to  the  church  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  tlie 
colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  are  from  the  ranks 
of  Anglicans  or  Episcopalians.  Even  thoee  in  our  country 
who  are  gathered  from  non-Episcopal  sects,  are  for  the  most 
part  gathered  into  the  choreo  through  conversion  first  to 
Episcopalianism.  Its  inflaence  in  onr  country  ia  more 
friendly  than  hostile  to  us,  and  tends  to  render  the  dom- 
inant sects  more  malleable.  We  see,  then,  no  special  reason 
why  nearly  all  our  controversial  works  in  English  should 
be  directed  against  AngUcanism,  which  is  far  from  dom- 
inating the  mmd  of  the  English-speakinc  world. 

Even  the  controversy  with  Protestantism  in  any  form,  as 
distinguished  from  downright  infidelity,  that  is,  natnratism 
and  atheism,  is  not  of  niucli  nse  in  our  day ;  for  if  we  show 
Protestants  that  their  Protestantism  is  untenable  as  a  relig- 
ion, they  will  not  embrace  the  church,  nt  least  not  in  large 
numbers,  but  will  fall  back  on  indifterentiam,  on  no-religion, 
or  m^ntain  that  no-religion  is  true  religion.  Do  we  not  see 
the  positivists  erecting  their  atheism  into  a  religion  ?  A 
religion  without  God,  as  a  Christianity  without  Ohriet,  ha« 
nothing  of  the  absurd  for  the  advanced  minds  of  this  age. 
Tet  to  assume  that  Protestantism,  affecting  to  be  a  religion, 
even  a  form  of  Christianity,  is  dead,  would  be  a  grave 
mistake:  as  it  would,  also,  be  a  grave  mistake  to  8uppo8<^ 
that  the  whole  Protestant  world  naa  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
religious  indifferantism.  It  has  fallen  to  a  great  extent  into 
what  we  may  call  doctrinal  or  dogmatic  indifference :  but 
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it  is  by  no  metina  indifferent  to  what  it  calls  religion,  aa  ia 
evident  from  the  lueeting-lioiiaea  it  erects,  the  large  salaries 
it  pays  to  popular  preachers,  the  number  of  journals  it 
supports,  the  extensive  literature  it  produces,  and  the  large 
enms  it  collects  and  pays  for  sapporting  Bible  societies, 
tract  societies,  and  home  and  foreign  missions.  Certainly 
it  shows  little  lack  of  interest  in  what  it  calls  religion,  or 
even  of  ability  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  for  it. 

The  evil  is  not  there  ;  it  is  in  the  indifference  to  truth,  or 
the  loss  of  faith  in  objoctivo  truth.  The  age  has  resolved 
truth,  whether  in  the  natural  order  or  the  supernatural  order, 
into  an  inward  emotion  or  sentiment,  and  made  ile  religion 
purely  subjective-  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  contro- 
versy with  Protestante  is  comparatively  unavailing.  Argu- 
ments presuppose  reason,  and  can  avail  nothing  with  one 
who  has  abdicated  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  fallen  back 
on  interior  feeling  or  sentiment.  The  Protestant,  by  reject- 
ing dogma  and  placing  religion  in  emotion,  excludes  all 
intellectuality  from  his  religion,  aud  becomes  as  incapable 
of  appreciating  reasons  in  matters  of  religion  as  the  dog. 
the  ox,  or  the  horse.  Our  ditScnlty,  as  Catholics  with  Prot 
estants,  is  that  they  reject  reason,  aud  that,  by  making  their 
religion  purely  subjective,  they  place  it  and  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  They  cannot  be  convinced  or 
convicted,  in  their  own  apprehension,  by  arguments,  how- 
ever cogent  or  conclusive,  where  religion  ia  in  question. 
Whether  so  or  not  in  other  matters,  in  religion  they  cease 
to  belong  to  the  order  of  rational  creatures,  and  are  neither 
men  nor  Christians. 

The  children  of  the  reformation  have  been  driven  to  the 
rejection  of  reason  and  of  the  objectivity  of  truth  by  the 
necessities  of  their  position.  All  truth  is  homogeneous. 
The  truth  cognizable  by  reason  and  the  truth  cognizable 
only  by  divine  revelation  are  only  parts  of  one  and  the 
eame  truth.  To  reject  either  part  is  to  reject,  in  principle, 
both  parts,  and  to  lose  the  whole.  The  reformers  supposed 
at  first  tliat  they  could  maintain  dogmatic  religion  by  means 
of  the  Bible,  without  any  divinely  authorized  interpreter 
or  teacher,  for  they  were  not  aware  at  tirst  how  much  their 
interpretation  of  Scripture  depended  on  the  tradition  of 
the  church  in  which  they  had  all  been  educated.  "When 
shown  this  by  Catholics,  and  shown  still  furtiier  that  the 
Bible  interpreted  by  tradition  supported  the  claims  of  the 
papacy  and  the  church  from  which  they  had  aepamted.  they 
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were   forced,  in   order  to  be  consistent  with  themselves, 
either  to  return  to  the  church  or  to  reject  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  written  word,  and  to  rely  henceforth 
solely,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  on  grammar 
and  lexicon.     But,  interpreted  solely  by  grammar  and  lex- 
icon, it  was  soon  discovered  that  no  uniform  and  consistent 
dogmatic  system  could  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, be  educed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     There  is  no 
denying  the  fact.     The  variations  of  Protestantism,  even 
during  the  lives  of   the  reformers,  the  multiplication  of 
Protestant  sects,  all  appealing  alik(\  to  the  sacred  text,  and 
the  experience  of  three  hundred  and  more  years,  render  it 
indubitable.     Hard  pressed  by  their  Catholic  opponents, 
Protestants  were  dnven  to  the   sad  alternative  of  either 
condemning  their  separation  from  the  church  and  returning 
to  her  communion,  or  of  giving  up  dogmatic  religion  as  un- 
essential and  falling  back  on  interior  feeling  or  sentiment. 
But  the  rejection  of  dogmatic  religion,  and  the  resolving 
of  religion  into  a  subjective  sentiment,  feeling,  or  emotion, 
necessarily  carry  with  them  all  objective  truUi,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  all  objective  reason.     Reason,  like  truth,  is 
one  and  catholic.     The  principles  of  reason  are  universal, 
and  the  principles  of  all  orders,  natural,  revealed,  or  palin- 
genesiac.     The  universe  asserted  by  reason,  and  the  uni- 
verse asserted  by  revelation  and  held  by  faith,  are  not  two 
separate  universes  resting  on  two  distinct  and  unrelated 
principles ;  but  simply  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  uni- 
verse, resting  on  the  same  catholic  principles,  and  forming, 
as  we  have  said,  one  whole.     The  revealed  ord^r  has  its 
basis  in  the  rational  order,  and  the  rational  order  its  com- 
plement or  fulfilment  in  the  revealed  order.     The  super- 
natural supposes  the  natural,  according  to  that  maxim  of 
the  theologians,  gratia  mpponit  natv/ramy  and  the  natural 
demands  tne  supernatural  to  complete  or  perfect  it.     We 
do  not  of  course  pretend  that  the  revealed  order,  the  order 
of  grace,  can  be  logically  inferred  from  the  rational  order, 
but  we  do  say  its  necessity  to  fulfil  or  perfect  the  part 
cognizable  by  reason  can  be  so  inferred.     If  not,  what  does 
Father  Perrone  mean  in  his  Tractatus  de  Vera  Rdigione 
adveraics  Tncredulos,  by  proceeding,  after  having  proved 
the  possibility  of  supernatural  revelation,  to  prove  its  ne- 
cessity, as  do  all  our  theologians  ?    If  the  order  of  reason 
were  sufficient  for  itself,  or  were  complete  in  itself,  how 
could  we  prove  by  it  or  from  it  the  necessity  of  a  revela- 
tion, or  of  any  thing  beyond  it  ? 
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0[ir  more  modem  theologians,  obliged  on  the  one  hand 
to  dcfoiid  reason  against  the  exaggerated  supernataralism  of 
former  dogmatic  Protestants,  and  on  the  other  the  super- 
natural against  the  exaggerations  of  the  rationalists,  may 
sometimes  tieglect  to  mark  the  oonoectiug  link  between 
reason  and  revelation,  and  leave  the  impression  that  what 
are  simply  two  parts  of  one  whole  are  two  separate  and  par- 
allel orders,  lying,  if  we  may  so  say,  one  above  the  otlier, 
without  any  real  nexus  in  the  divine  creative  act  uniting 
them  in  one  dialectic  whole ;  yet  the  real  and  objective  re- 
lation of  the  two  pai'ts  as  dialectic  parts  of  an  indissoluble 
whole,  as  we  showed  in  our  article  on  Si/7il/tetio  Theology,* 
must  always  he  understood,  whether  the  theologians  neglect 
or  not  to  express  it.  The  creative  act  of  God  is  one  act. 
and  it  is  the  act  of  the  Logos,  of  supreme  Logic,  of  logic  in 
itself,  and  therefore  the  universe,  vrliether  natural  or  auper- 
natural,  initial  or  teleological,  must  be  supremely  dialectical. 
There  are  and  can  be  no  anomalies,  no  inconsistencies,  in  it. 
nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  that  has  not  its  reason  in  tJie 
original  design  and  decree  of  the  Creator,  though  we  may 
not  even  by  the  aid  of  revelatioit  he  able  in  all  cases  to  see 
it,  for  the  works  of  God  arc  too  vast  and  too  deep  for  our 
'   coniprehension. 

Now,  by  denying  the  objectivity  of  religion,  or  rejecting 
dogma,   we  deprive  reason  of  its  complement,  impair  its 
strength,  and  obscure  its  light.     It  ceases  to  be  able  to  hold 
with  a  firm  grasp  the  truth  that  lies  in  its  own  order,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  immense  intellectual  superiority  of  Catholics 
over  Protestants.    Compare  an  Irish  or  Spanish  peasant  with 
an  English  or  Proteetant  German  peasant,  the  leanied  Ben- 
edictines of  St.  Maur,  or  the  Bollandists,  with  your  moat 
erudite  Protestant  scholars  and  critics,  or  the  great  medifeval 
i  doctors  with  your  most  lauded  Protestant  theologians.    The 
difference  in  mental  lucidity,  acuteness,  and  strength  is  so 
great  as  to  render  all  comparison  almost  ridiculous.  Beason, 
moreover,  demands  objective  principles,  and  whoever  recog- 
nizes these,  or  the  objectivity  of  rational  tnith,  must  go 
further,  for  reawn  demands  as  its  complement  the  Catholic 
.  dogmas  of  revelation,  or  the  Christian  mysteries.     It  seeks 
I  unity  and  catholicity,  and  these  it  can  tind  only  in  the  clinrch 
'   and  her  catechism.     Consequently,  Protestants  in  religion 
are  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  tlieir  position  to  reject  rea- 
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Bou,  or,  wltat  ie  t]ie  same  tiling,  its  objectivity,  as  tliej  are 
forced  to  reject  the  objectivity  of  revelation,  or  dogtnfttic 
religion, 

Heace  we  find  that  the  advanced  Protoatanta  diatrost  tlie 
objective  dictates  of  reason  as  much  as  tiliey  do  the  objeetiT« 
teachings  of  religion.  Sentiment  is  above  reaeon.  tor  re- 
ligion 18  addreseed  to  the  heart,  not  the  nndersUndine. 
Tuere  is  for  men  no  catholic  truth.  What  a  man  feels  u 
true,  that  is  true  for  him,  and  he  may  rest  contented  witli 
it.  Even  the  Protestant  laggards  or  old  fogies  who  adhere 
to  the  early  Protestant  confessions  and  formalaA,  adhere  to 
tliem  as  opinions  not  aa  dogmas  of  faith.  They,  as  well  wa 
the  more  advanced  Protestants,  speak  of  the  difference 
among  the  sects,  and  between  them  and  Catholics,  as  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  This  is  the  established  phraseology  of 
the  ioamale,  the  best  exponents,  not  indeed  of  the  truth,  but 
of  the  spirit,  views,  and  tendencies  of  their  times  and  conn- 
try.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  only  where  men  have  not 
the  truth,  or  only  on  matters  where  authoritative  teaching 
is  silent,  and  the  trutli  neither  is  nor  can  be  known. 
Opinion  cannot  then  be  of  primary  importance.  Nothing 
is  more  unreasonable  than  to  liold  that  men  will  be  saveu 
for  adhering  to  one  set  of  opinions,  or  damned  for  adhering 
to  another  set  of  opinions.  A  man's  opinions  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  his  religioos  character.  It  mat- 
ters not,  then,  what  are  or  are  not  a  man's  religious 
opinions,  and  hence  the  journals  canonize  men,  even  before 
they  are  buried,  without  reference  to  their  religious  beliefs, 
witnout  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  this  sect  or 
to  that,  or  to  none.  They  have  cauonized  Horace  Groelev, 
a  Unitarian  Universalist,  Chief-Justice  Chase,  an  Episco- 
palian, President  Lincoln,  a  nothingarian,  .T.  Stuart  Mill, 
whose  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  devoid  of  all  religion, 
virtually  saying  with  the  fool  in  his  heart,  JV^on  est  Detu,  Got) 
is  not.  This  proves  that  what  is  called,  in  the  slang  of  the 
day,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  indifferent  to  men's  beliefs  or 
no-beliefs. 

The  age  boasts  of  its  liberality,  but  its  boasted  liberality 
is  the  result  of  its  indiffercntism  to  dogmatic  theology,  and 
its  lack  of  firm  belief  in  any  positive  or  affirmative  truth  at 
all.  The  sects  have  ceased  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  for 
the  differences  between  them  are  not  worth  quarrelling 
about,  since  they  are  all  animated  by  one  and  the  sam« 
spirit,  and  are  moving  in  one  and  the  same  direction.     Yet 
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wherever  tlic  use  ia  in  earnest  it  is  as  intolerant  as  any  pre- 
poding  ago.  Tliere  may  be  individuals  who  honeetly  detest 
intolerance  in  every  way  or  shape,  but  these  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  among  Catholics,  who  Like  serionsly  the  popular 
doetrine  of  religious  lilxirty,  and  go  ont  of  their  way  to  dis- 
claim all  solidarity  with  the  past  history  of  their  chnrch, 
and  to  protest  against  the  spirit,  if  not  tlie  very  letter,  of 
the  syUahuK.  The  cliurch  teaches  the  truth,  and  all  truth 
is  intolerant,  and  refuses  to  tolerate  even  the  semblance  of 
error.  The  popularity  or  the  unpopularity  of  a  principle 
or  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  truth  or  with  one's 
obligation  to  stand  by  it.  Where  CathoHcs  are  in  a  minor- 
ity, as  with  us,  worldly  pradence  may  seem  to  counsel  the 
advocacy  of  what  ia  called,  but  falsely  so  called,  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  that  is,  the  right  of  every  man  to  form  or  to 
choose  for  himself  his  own  religion  and  abide  bv  it;  but  a 
Iiigher  prudence,  divine  prudence,  counsels  adherence  to 
eatholio  principle,  to  that  which  is  true  always  and  every- 
where. Neither  the  principles  nor  the  doctrines  of  the 
cliurch  change  or  undergo  any  modification  with  the  changes 
or  variations  of  time  or  place.  No  man  has  the  right  before 
God,  however  he  may  before  the  state,  to  hold  any  religion 
but  the  one  only  true  Catholic  religion,  and  no  one  can  ad- 
here to  any  other  but  at  hia  own  peril. 

Yet  witli  all  their  boasted  liberality,  Protestanta  assert 
only  the  lil>erty  to  deny  the  truth,  and  if  their  intolerance 
to  Catholicity  has  changed  its  form,  it  has  not  diminished 
in  its  intensity.  Their  hatred  of  the  chnrch  has  in  no  de- 
{^ree  abated.  Protestant  nations  do  not  now  persecute  Cath- 
flliea,  as  they  did  in  the  beginning,  not  from  fear  of  the 
intervention  of  foreign  Catholic  govemmenta,  for  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  no  longer  any  Catholic  governments  on 
earth ;  yet  their  dread  of  the  church  and  hostility  to  every 
thing  Catholic  are  as  great  as  ever,  and  precisely  becanse 
the  term  catholic  is  directly  opposed  to  their  denial  of  ob- 
jective truth,  and  their  resolution  of  religion  into  a  subjec- 
tive sentiment  or  emotion  varying  with  place  and  time, 
and  from  individual  to  individual.  They  feel  this;  they 
feel  that  Catholicity  is  the  assertion  of  catholic  truth,  and 
therefore  that  the  church  differs  from  them,  not  simply  in 
degree,  as  more  or  less,  hut  in  kind,  and  directly  contradicts 
their  whole  order  of  thought.  Hence  the  intolerance  of 
Protestants  to  Catholicity  is  not  inspired  by  love  of  truth  or 
")y  zeal  for  the  word  of  <5od,  but  by  their  want  of  faith,  and 
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wish  to  feel  themselves  free  from  all  obligation  to  believe 
and  hold  fast  the  truth,  to  follow  either  reason  or  revelation, 
contented  with  their  own  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  satisfied  to  live  and  die  in  their  religions  indinerentism, 
or  simple  religious  subjectivism.  This  thev  cannot  do  so 
long  as  confronted  with  the  Catholic  Churcn.  They  most 
destroy  her  or  not  be  able  to  enjoy  with  a  quiet  conscienoe 
their  own  beliefs  or  no-beliefs. 

The  hostility  to  the  church  does  not  arise  from  her  special 
doctrines  or  dogmas,  or  from  any  intellectual  conviction 
that  they  arc  false  or  unreasonable,  but  from  the  fact  that  she 
teaches  that  truth  is  objective,  independent  of  the  believer, 
and  is  obligatory,  and  no  one  has  or  can  have  the  right  be- 
fore God  to  resist  it.  Protestants  hate  the  churdi  S>t  two 
reasons :  1,  because  she  claims  to  teach  infallibly  by  the 
divine  assistance,  and  2,  because  she  maintains  that  truth  is 
catholic  and  binds  both  reason  and  conscience.  The  claim 
of  the  church  to  teach  by  divine  authority  through  the  pope 
and  councils  was  the  principal  object  of  hostility  in  tne 
beginning.  This  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  position 
assumed  oy  the  reformers.  But,  we  have  seen,  as  time 
went  on,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  their 
position  against  the  pressure  of  the  Catholic  argument,  to 
deny  not  only  the  authority  of  the  church,  but  also  the 
authority  of  truth  itself,  and  then  to  hold  themselves  nnder 
no  obligation  to  regard  it,  and  free  to  resist  it  whenever  they 
chose.  The  presence  and  influence  of  the  church  are  op- 
posed to  this  interior  freedom  from  truth,  wliich  unbelievers 
call  freedom  of  mind,  and  Protestants  religious  liberty,  and 
both  make  war  on  her,  and  war  to  the  knife,  because  she 
does  not  and  cannot  favor  it.  They,  unbelievers  and  Prot- 
estants, form  an  alliance  against  her,  and  seek,  by  all  the 
arts  and  devices  in  their  power,  her  total  destruction  from 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  both  instinctively  feel  that  either 
she  or  they  must  perish. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  war  which  Protestants 
and  infidels  have  hitherto  waged  against  the  church  or  are 
now  waging  with  such  fury  against  her,  neither  has  norpre- 
tends  to  have  any  truth  or  pnnciple  to  oppose  to  her.  Tney 
do  not  fight  for  the  truth,  nor  for  any  aflirmative  or  catholic 
principle  that  she  denies  or  neglects,  but  for  what  they  call 
the  rights  of  the  mind,  which,  translated  into  plain  English, 
means  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  auttiori- 
ty  of  truth,  and  therefore  from  God  who  is  truth,  or,  in  simpler 
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t«rm6  still,  the  liberty  to  treat  truth  and  falsehood  as  of  equal 
value,  OB  equally  indifferent,  or  to  deny  all  real  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  therefore  between  right  and  wrong.  Neither 
reason  nor  revelation  can  tolerate  this  sort  of  liberty — intel- 
lectual and  moral  license  rather ;  and  the  very  existence  and 
presence  of  the  church  condemns  it.  Hence  the  irreconcil- 
able antagonism  between  the  cburcli  and  the  sects.  Tet  is 
there  a  notable  difference  between  the  temper  and  motives 
of  the  two  parties.  The  church  is  always  calm  and  collected, 
for  she  knows  that  she  has  the  truth :  she  indulges  in  no 
passion,  resorts  to  no  violence,  to  no  cruelty  or  narsbness 
against  her  enemies,  for  she  knows  that  they  are  only  harm- 
ing themselves,  not  her;  and  hence  she  is  moved  In  her  re- 
sistance to  their  blind  rage  only  by  that  divine  charity  wliich 
seeks  to  save  souls,  not  to  destroy  them.  She  is  moved  by 
love  for  her  enemies,  and  seeks  at  all  times,  by  all  the  means 
in  her  power,  to  do  them  good, — good  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity. Her  temper  towards  them  is  that  of  infinite  tenderness 
ana  compassion.  But  the  temper  of  her  enemies  towards 
her  is  that  of  hatred,  and  hatred  without  cause ;  they  are 
moved,  not  by  charity,  by  love  of  souls,  for,  if  they  believe 
in  salvation  at  all,  they  believe  that  souls  can  besaved  in  the 
church  at  least  as  well  as  out  of  it,  and  hence,  the  dupes  of 
their  own  hateful  passions,  there  is  no  extreme  of  violence  or 
cruelty  to  which,  where  they  have  the  power,  they  will  not 
go,  if  they  judge  it  necessary  or  useful  to  their  cause.  Tlie 
persecution  of  Catholics  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  the 
Dastard  daughter  of  Henry,  the  wife-slayer,  was  not  a  whit 
less  cruel  than  that  under  the  pagan  Ctesars. 

We  count  for  nothing  the  boasted  liberality  of  the  age. 
What  is  BO  called,  where  it  actually  exists,  is  the  result  of 
religious  indifference,  and  there  is  as  little  of  it  as  ever  there 
was  among  Protestants  where  they  are  in  earnest,  and  they 
feel  the  sort  of  liberty  they  contend  for  is  at  stake.  During 
the  last  years  of  the  last  century  and  tlie  first  years  of  the 
present  century,  the  world  was  affected  by  a  panic  created 
by  the  old  French  revolution,  and  Protestants  who  had  not 
reached  the  last  stage  of  Protestant  development,  and  be- 
lieving the  power  or  the  church  for  ever  broken,  were  wil- 
ling to  take  off  the  chains  with  which  they  had  hitherto, 
wherever  able,  kept  Catholics  bound,  and  for  a  moment  re- 
laxed the  rigor  of  the  persecution  they  had  hitherto  sustained. 
They  believed  the  cnurch  was  still  strong  enough  to  add 
something  to  the  strength  of  the  civil  authorities  against  the 
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revolution,  yet  not  strong  enough  ever  to  become  dangerous 
to  Protestantism.  As  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  goveni- 
ments  had  united  in  the  war  against  Jacobinism,  and  were 
likely  to  regard  henceforth  eacn  other's  interest,  there  was 
to  human  eyes  every  prospect  that  the  Catholic  governments 
would  exert  their  power  to  prevent  the  church  from  becom- 
ing  aggressive  in  relation  to  Protestantism.  The  Catholic 
powers,  especially  France,  Austria,  and  the  Italian  and  Gter- 
nian  sovereign  princes,  did  their  best  to  restrain  the  church, 
and  prevent  her  from  all  movements  likely  to  excite  the 
susceptibilities  of  their  Pfotestant  allies,  and  to  keep  her 
within  bounds. 

The  Pope  was  restored,  regained  his  temporal  possessions 
of  which  Napoleon  I.  had  despoiled  him,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  church  regained  her  freedom  and  indepenaence ; 
yet  there  are  few  more  humiliating  passages  in  her  history 
than  that  from  1815  to  1846.  Protestant  Uberality  had  ef- 
fected more  a^inst  Catholics  than  centuries  of  Protestant 
persecution.  The  pope  was  restored,  the  church  was  re-es- 
tablished, but  under  the  surveillance  of  the  "protecting 
E)wers,"  or  the  European  pentarchy,  Russia,  Prussia,  Oreat 
ritain,  France,  and  Austria — two  Catholic  powers  and  three 
non-CathoUc  powers — which  not  only  oppressed  the  church, 
restrained  her  free  action,  and  embsirrassed  her  with  their 
advice,  but  created  in  the  minds  of  the  European  popula- 
tions the  impression  that  she  was  in  league  with  the  sover- 
eigns, pledged  to  uphold  them  and  to  use  her  epiritnal  au- 
thority to  sustain  them  against  the  aspirations  oi  their  sub- 
jects in  case  they  sustained  her  in  her  temporalities.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  such  league ;  but  it  was  widdy  asserted 
and  believed,  or  pretended  to  be  believed ;  and  Protestant- 
ism, which  never  hesitates  to  speak  with  a  double  tongue, 
as  the  panic  subsided,  saw  its  advantage  in  it,  and  though 
leagued  with  the  sovereigns,  formed,  especially  English  and 
American  Protestantism,  another  alliance  with  the  disaffect- 
ed subjects  of  the  ^Catholic  governments — the  republican 
party,  or  so-called  party  of  pn^^ress — to  injure  the  church 
by  clamoring  against  her,  and  denouncing  her,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  as  the  patron  and  upholder  of  dvil  despot- 
ism ;  and,  what  is  worse,  a  considerable  number  of  promi- 
nent Catholics,  still  suffering  from  the  fright  caused  dj  the 
Jacobin  revolution,  seemed  to  countenance  and  confirm  the 
charge  as  honorable  to  the  church. 

The  charge  was  not  only  false,  but  it  was  cruel,  for  all  the 
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time  the  church  was  the  victim  of  tlie  league  of  eovoreigns, 
lier  protectors,  who  held  her  in  the  moat  galling  slaverj. 
and  consulted  ouly  the  use  they  conld  maka  of  her.  Greg- 
ory XYI.  felt  it,  and  was,  when  he  had  received  some  fresli 
insult  from  them,  accustomed  to  say  that  there  oaght  to  tx- 
added  to  the  litany,  "  From  our  protectors,  O  Lom,  delivei- 
us."  This  galling  protectorate  continued  until  the  election 
;ind  coronation  of  our  present  glorious  pontiff,  Pius  XX.,  iu 
Jime,  1846,  He  freed  himself  from  tiw)  protectorate,  and 
l>y  his  acts  proved  tiiat  the  charge  against  the  church,  of 
being  in  league  with  the  sovereigns,  or  pledged  to  do  their 
dirty  work,  was  absolutely  false,  and  that  she  was  pledged 
only  to  her  divine  Master,  and  to  do  his  work  and  no  other. 
The  sovereigns  stood  aghast,  and  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  revolution,  which  instantly  broke  out  in  France, 
in  the  Italian  states,  even  in  tiie  papal  principality  itself,  in 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  smaller  German  kingdoms  and  sov- 
ereign principalities.  Itswept  like  a  deluge  over  a  large  part 
of  continental  Enrope,  and  would  have  taught  the  sover- 
eigns, were  they  capable  of  learning,  that  they  liave  need  of 
the  L'hurch  rather  tliau  she  of  them,  and  that  to  be  of 
any  service  to  them,  or  to  the  cause  of  good  government 
and  social  order,  she  must  be  free  and  independent  in  her 
action,  free  to  follow  the  law  of  her  divine  constitution,  and 
labor  for  tlie  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  the  people  no 
less  than  for  their  rulers.  The  rulers  are  for  the  people, 
not  the  people  for  the  rulers.  The  church  favors  neitlier 
despotism  nor  revolution,  but  order  and  liberty. 

The  act  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  in  aaaertiug  his  own  inde- 
j>endence  and  that  of  the  church,  caused  liim  to  be  abau- 
doned  by  the  sovereigns;  but  no  matter:  it  is  better  to  he 
their  prisoner  iu  the  v  atican,  than  to  be  their  slave  or  their 
tool.  The  sovereigns  are  now  trying  to  govern  without  the 
iiiiurch,  and  we  are  beginning  already  to  foresee  with  what 
result.  But  let  this  pass.  One  would,  naturally  suppose  tliat 
the  old  charge  against  the  church  of  being  leagued  with 
despots  would  be  suffered  now  to  drop,  and  that  all  fear  «f 
tlie  pope  would  be  dissipated.  Stripped  of  all  his  temporal 
possessions,  abandoned  oy  all  the  sovereigns  of  this  world, 
who  openly  act  on  the  principle  that  might  makes  right,  and 
held  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  what  is  there  iu  the  pope  for 
the  enemies  of  Catholicity  to  dread  (  What,  in  fact,  is  want- 
ing to  render  tlie  victory  of  Protestantism  complete?    Wliy 
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need  it  any  longer  distrust  or  make  war  on  Catholics !    Yet 
we  do  not  see  tnat  Protestants  anywhere  abate  their  hostil- 
ity, or  become  one  whit  less  afraid  of  them.     We  see  the 
?roof s  of  it  in  the  anti-Catholic  legislation  and  measures  of 
'russia,  of  Switzerland,  of  protestantized  Italy,  revolution- 
ary Spain,  and  the  miserable  republics  south  of  us  on  this 
continent,  where  the  influence  oi  our  own  republic  has  been 
most  hostile  to  religion  and  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 
All  these  things  prove,  lirst,  tnat  the  Protestant  party  do 
not,  as  they  pretena,  oppose  the  church  for  purely  pohtical 
reasons,  for  she  has  no  political  power  or  connection ;  and, 
second,  that  they  really  here  and  everywhere  oppose  her 
because  she  is  catholic  in  her  teaching,  asserts  truth  as  bind- 
ing on  the  intellect  and  the  conscience,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  their  doctrine  of  the  indiflference  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, or  that  every  man  has  the  natural  right  to  be  of  any 
religion,  if  not  Catholic,  or  of  no  religion,  as  he  pleases.  The 
governments  support  them,  because  their  principle  frees 
them  from  all  moral  restraints  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or 
obligation  to  consult  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  God,  wheth- 
er promulgated  by  natural  reason  or  by  revelation.     It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  governments  have  been  the  first 
revolutionists  in  the  modern  world  by  their  rejection  of  the 
jus  gentiuniy  or  law  of  nations,  preserved  and  proclaimed  in 
universal  tradition,  and  substituting  for  it  international  law 
founded  in  convention,  which  has  no  binding  force  on  the 
national  conscience.     They  encouraged,  aided,  and  abetted 
the  reformers  in  their  rebellion  against  the  spiritual  author- 
ity, the  only  firm  basis  of  secular  authority,  and  set  their 
subjects  the  example  of  rebellion,  which  they  might  follow, 
unoer  pretext  of  political  and  social  reforms,  with  even  lees 
scruple  against  themselves.     Their  subjects  have  done  so, 
and  against  them  the  governments  have  no  moral  authority, 
for  they  themselves  have  denied  and  as  far  as  in  their  pow- 
er broken  down  all  moral  authority,   and  left  themselves 
"  only  physical  force  with  which  to  protect  themselves ;  and 
it  is  only  through  some  remains  of  the  Catholic  tradition  of 
law  and  order  among  the  people,  that  they  have  any  physical 
force  even.     Let  the  army  fraternize  with  the  rebe^  as  we 
have  seen  it  do  more  than  once,  and  where  is  even  the 
physical  force  of  the  governments  ? 

These  results  are  not  merely  logical  conclusions,  but 
logical  conclusions  historically  verified.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  most  Protestant  authors  who  treat  tlie  question,  that 
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tlie  reforinere  did  not  foresee  the  coiiseqaencea  of  tlieir  re- 
volt against  the  papacy.  They  did  not  iiuderetaiid  the 
siriftly  diuleetic  character  of  Clirigtianity,  and  that  no  link 
iu  t)ie  chain  could  be  broken  without  breaking  the  chain  ; 
nor  did  they  understand  that  revolt  a^inst  the  external 
spiritnal  authority  involved  in  its  historical  developinenta 
revolt  against  all  authority,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  both 
external  and  internal.  They  did  not  underiitand  tim  maxim, 
ex  ni/tUo  nilulJU,  or  that  a  denial  that  simply  deiiicB,  with- 
out opposing  an  affirmative  truth  or  principle  to  the  matter 
dented,  can  terminate  only  in  universal  negation.  But  such 
has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  termination  of  the  Protestant 
revolt.  It  opposed  no  truth  or  affirmative  principle  to  the 
papacy,  and  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  when  the  papacy 
or  the  church  was  cast  oil.  This  could  not  be  avoided,  for 
the  church  teaches  all  truth. 

The  reformers  imagined  that  they  Iiad  opposed  a  truth  to 
the  authority  of  the  church  when  they  asserted  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible;  but  in  doing  this  they  only  changed  the 
form  of  their  denial.  Their  assertion  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  was  purely  negative,  simply  the  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  charcti  to  interpret  it  or  declare  and  apply 
its  sense.  It  meant  nothing  more  nor  leas ;  for  the  church 
asserted  and  always  had  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
interpreted  and  applied  by  the  divinely  instituted  court  in 
the  case.  The  Bible,  Protestant  experience  has  proved, 
without  the  church  as  that  court,  is  as  unauthoritative  as  are 
the  statutes  of  a  kingdom  or  republic,  left  to  the  private 
judgment  of  the  citizen  or  subject,  without  the  civil  court 
to  interpret  and  apply  them  to  the  case  in  hand.  They, 
then,  did  not  oppose  to  the  cliurch  as  the  principle  of  their 
denial  any  truth  or  authority,  any  thing  but  pui'e  denial. 
Historically  as  well  as  logically.  Protestantism,  iu  spite  of 
every  refuge  or  subterfuge,  has  reached  its  inevitable  tor- 
miuation — the  negation  of  all  authority,  external  or  intornal, 
spiritual  or  Bceulur,  and  therefore  of  all  faith,  of  all  obiec- 
t\ve  truth,  and  of  all  religiou  ;  for  the  very  nature  of  relig- 
ion is  to  bind  the  conscience,  or  the  obligation  of  inan  to 
obey  God. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  Protestants  in  large  numbers  who 
hold  the  principal  Christian  mysteries  as  taught  by  the 
church  and  handed  down  by  tradition ;  but  they,  as  we 
have  said,  hold  them,  not  as  catholic  truth,  but  as  opinions, 
whidi  do  not  bind  the  intellect  or  eonscioncc,  and  which 
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they  are  free  to  hold  or  reject  as  suits  their  pleasure,  their 
convenience,  or  their  caprice.  In  the  popular  language  of 
the  day,  they  are  called  simply  ^^elwioua  opinians^  not  dog- 
mas, and  rarely  articles  of  faith.  &)me  may  hold  them  to 
be  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  Christianity  itself 
is  held  to  be  an  opinion,  or  an  interior  sentiment,  not  a  law 
which  no  one  has  the  right  to  dispute,  and  which  every  one 
is  bound  to  obey.  It  is  only  one  among  many  religions^  i 
none  of  which  are  wholly  false  or  wholly  true.  Some  year& 
j^o  we  published  an  essay  entitled,  27ie  Chinch  against  No- 
Uhurch^  in  which,  starting  with  the  assumption  that  to  be 
saved  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  be  a  Christian 
it  is  necessary  to  believe  something,  we  proved  by  a  closely- 
linked  argument  that  one  must  believe  and  obey  the  Catn- 
olic  Church  or  not  be  saved.  Tlie  Protestant  journals  re- 
plied that  the  argument  was  inconclusive,  because  it  did  not 
prove  but  took  lor  granted  the  main  point,  namely,  that  in 
order  to  be  saved  it  is  necessary  to  oe  a  Christian.  We 
were  so  answered  by  both  Unitarian  and  Episcopalian  or- 
gans. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  sustain  a  controversy  with  Protes- 
tants who  deny  alike  the  authority  of  reason  and  of  revela- 
tion, and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  either ;  and  hold  it  answer 
enough  to  reply  to  any  argument  urged  against  them  ; 
"  That  is  your  opinion,  but  we  think  differently  ? "  They 
have  no  principles  recognized  alike  by  them  and  us,  from 
which  we  can  reason,  for  they  recognize  only  their  private 
opinions  and  their  subjective  feelings  or  sentiments.  Ob- 
viously we  cannot  reason  with  them  as  Christians,  nor  treat 
Protestantism  as  a  f onn,  though  an  erroneous  form,  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  have  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  name, 
to  which  they  have  not  the  least  right. 

The  practice  of  Catholic  controversialists  of  regarding 
Protestantism  as  embodying  some  Christian  principles,  and 
even  some  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  though  unavailing  be- 
cause held  out  of  Christian  unitv,  we  think  is  no  longer  ad- 
missible. Protestantism  in  its  aevelopments  is  more  than  a 
heresy ;  it  is  apostasy  from  the  Christian  religion,  and  in 
principle  its  total  aenial.  If  Catholicity  is  Christian, 
I^rotestantism  is  antichristian.  It  is  not  an  erroneous  repre- 
sentation of  Christianity ;  it  is  not  Christian  at  all,  and  is  the 
negation  of  Christianity  and  of  all  religion,  for  it  denies  the 
autnority  of  reason  itself.  Ve  know  no  claim  that  genuine 
Protestants  have   to   be  treated   as  Christians,  except  the 
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fact  that  poEsibly  th-,;,-  may  liavt  been  baptized  in  infaiicy, 
and  though  baptiBm  giveo  an  indelible  mark  or  character, 
we  may  well  doubt  that  it  avails  any  thin^  to  those  who,  on 
coining  to  years  of  discretion,  not  only  fail  to  elicit  the  act 
of  faitii,  bnt  positively  deny  that  the  sacrameut  of  baptism 
commuuicntes  the  grace  of  regeneration,  as  Protestantism 
requires  them  to  do.  It  seems  to  u^  that  this  positive  de- 
niikl  is  equivalent  to  a  positive  act  of  infidelity. 

There  are,  we  like  to  believe,  among  Protestants,  many 
individuals  who  are  far  supsrior  to  their  Protestantism,  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  dit^rnst  reaaoi;,  who  hold  that  truth 
is  obligatory,  that  religion  is  the  law  of  conscience,  who  are 
honest,  upright,  kind-hearted,  and  benevolent  according  to 
their  light,  and  who  mean  to  be  true  Christian  believers. 
These  can  be  reasoned  with  and  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
argninent ;  bnt  they  are  not  genuine  Protestants.  They  may 
not  very  well  nnderstand  the  doctrines  retained  from  the 
church  by  the  early  reformers,  but  they  believe  thein  to  be 
revealed  trnths,  which  it  would  be  sininl  in  them  to  deny, 
not  mere  opinions  which  one  ia  free  to  hold  or  not  hold  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  These  serve  to  keep  up  a  show  of 
religion  in  the  several  Protestant  sects,  but  they  are  not 

governed  by  the  Protestant  spirit,  and  if  carried  away  by 
le  Protestunt  movement,  they  are  not  its  loaders.  They  are 
the  laggards  in  the  onward  march  of  Protestantiflin.  You 
tind  some  of  them  in  Geneva  who  in  earnest  condemn  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  council  against  Bishop  Merraillod 
and  the  Catholic  clergy ;  some  like  Herr  von  Gerlach,  in 
Pniasia,  who  resist  with  all  the  means  in  tlieir  power  the 
legislation  demanded  by  the  government  against  the  cliurch 
and  her  faithful  pastors  ;  and  a  small  numuer  even  in  this 
country  who  openly  oppose  the  iniquity  of  taxing  Catholics 
for  the  support  of  schools  to  which  their  consciences  forbid 
them  to  send  their  children.  It  is  not  these,  as  men,  as  in- 
dividuals, that  we  denounce,  for  many  of  them  we  honor 
and  esteem,  but  the  Protestantism  with  which  they  are  as- 
sociated. 

That  Protestants,  that  so-called  orthodox  Protestants  at 
least,  profess  to  hold,  and  claim  as  belonging  to  their  Prot- 
estantism, many  tilings  that  are  also  hemby  Catholics,  no- 
body denies ;  bnt  these  things  are  no  part  of  Protestantism, 
for  the  church  held  and  taught  them  ages  before  Protes- 
tantism was  bom.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  one 
Catholic  faith,  and  belong  to  Oatholics  only.     Protestants 
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can  rightfully  claim  as  Protestant  only  those  things  where- 
in thev  differ  from  the  church,  which  the  church  denies, 
and  which  they  assert ;  that  is,  what  is  peculiarly  or  distinc- 
ively  Protestant.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  claim  as  theirs 
what  is  and  always  has  been  ours  ;  we  willingly  accord  them 
their  own,  but  not  one  whit  more.  All  which  they  profess 
to  hold  in  common  with  us  is  ours,  not  theirs.  Adopting 
tliis  rule,  which  is  just  and  unimpeachable,  nothing  in  fact 
is  theirs  but  their  aenials,  and  as  all  their  denials  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  on  no  catholic  principle  or  truth,  they  are 
pure  negations,  and  hence  Protestantism  is  purely  negative, 
and  consequently  is  no  religion,  for  all  religion  is  atfirma- 
tiva 

Nor  18  this  all.  We  have  seen  that  the  Protestant  denials, 
in  both  their  logical  and  historical  developments,  lead  to  the 
denial  of  all  dogmatic  religion,  of  all  objective  truth,  and 
reduce  the  truths  of  reason  and  of  revelation  to  mere  per- 
sonal opinions,  and  therefore  involve  the  denial  of  those  very 
doctrines  which  Protestants  profess  to  hold  in  common  with 
us.  The  immense  majority  of  Protestants  will  give  up  these 
doctrines,  or  consent  to  hold  them  simply  as  opinions  with 
no  objective  authority,  sooner  than  desert  the  Protestant 
movement  or  reject  the  denials  which  are  the  essence  of 
Protestantism,  if  we  may  speak  of  the  essence  of  a  negation, 
which  has  no  being  either  m  itself  or  elsewhere.  A  few  of 
the  laggards  may  be  occasionally  captured,  but  most  of  them 
will  quicken  their  pace  and  close  up  with  the  main  body. 
Individual  conversions,  indeed,  are  made  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate are  considerable,  but  which  are  little  more  than  the 
dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
Protestants,  and  are  by  far  outnumbered  by  the  Catholics 
who  lapse,  here  and  elsewhere,  into  Protestantism  or  infidel- 
ity. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  to  carry  on  a  controversy  with 
Protestants,  as  if  they  were  Christians  simply  erring  as  to 
some  portions  of  the  Christian  faith,  can  effect  nothing. 
They  cannot  be  convinced  by  argument,  for  they  hold  firmfy 
nothing  which  can  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  argument.  It 
seems  to  us  much  more  important  to  strip  them  of  all  Chris- 
tian pretensions,  to  deprive  them  of  their  prestige  and  the 
power  of  seduction  which  their  Christian  profession  gives 
them,  by  showing  them  up  in  their  utter  nakedness  as  down- 
right infidels,  than  to  labor  to  make  them  accept  the  Catho- 
lic doctrines  they  avowedly  reject.     Infidels  tney  are,  and 
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it  ie  of  DO  little  importance  to  let  it  be  suon  that  no  man  can 
be  a  Proteetiint  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  Christian  or  fol- 
lower of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeeus  Olirist.  We  owe  this 
to  nninstructed  or  imperfectly  inatmcted,  and  eapecially  to 
our  worldtj-rainded,  Catiiolics,  who  are  exposed  to  Protestant 
influences  aud  seductions,  and  who  woula  recoil  with  horroi' 
from  open  and  nndisgnised  infidelity  or  denial  of  the  Lord 
who  ha«  bought  us,  and  vet  be  tempted  to  frateruuie  witb 
Protestants  who  pretend  tnat  thej  are  Cliristians,  and  hold 
the  esBentials  of  the  Christian  faitli,  if  tliey  find  that  Catho- 
li(!«  themselves  concede  that  Protestants  are  Christians, 
thongh  heterodox  ChriBtians,  We  owe  it  also  to  those  wh", 
in  the  i-anks  of  Protestants,  feel  themselves  bound  to  be 
C'hristians,  aud  would  faiu  be  Christians.  Both  classes  should 
be  made  to  understand,  what  is  true,  that  Protestantism  is 
not  Ohristianity,  is  not  religion,  but  is,  when  puBlied  to  its 
last  consequence,  the  denial  of  revelation,  the  denial  of  rea- 
son, the  denial  of  God,  the  author  of  reason,  and  only  a  diii- 
^ised  atJieisin,  or  subtle  form  of  universal  negation  or  nihil- 
ism. Every  honest  Protestant  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
made  to  understand  this,  so  that  he  may  understand  the  risk 
he  runs  if  he  remains  in  the  ranks  of  Protestants ;  and  every 
Catholic  should  be  made  to  understand  it,  so  that  he  may  see 
clearly  that,  if  he  yields  to  the  seductions  of  Protestantism, 
be  severs  himself  completely  and  entirely  from  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  insures  his  eternal  perdition. 

Wo  know  nothing  more  reprehensible  than  the  namby- 
pambyism  babbled  by  sentimental  Catholics  about  tlie  good 
laith  of  "  our  separated  brethren."  There  may  be  persons 
in  good  faith  amongst  Protestants,  but,  if  so,  they  do  not 
lack  opportunities  ofsliowing  it,  and  of  coming  out  from  the 
Babylon  in  which  they  iiave  been  reared.  Men  cannot  be 
»aved  without  Christ,  for  there  is  no  other  name  given  uu- 
4er  heaven  whereby  iJiey  can  be  saved.  Without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God,  and  he  that  cometh  to  God  must 
believe  that  he  is,  and  is  the  remunerator  of  them  that  seek 
him  ;  and  how  can  those  be  saved  by  Christ  who  adhere  to 
the  party  that  rejects  him  and  makes  war  on  him ;  and  how 
can  they  have  faith  or  believe  in  God  who  commune  with 
those  who  resolve  all  faith,  all  belief,  all  truth  indeed,  into 
a  mere  opinion,  or  an  inward  sentiment,  varying  witli  each 
individual  f  If  Catholicity  is  Christian,  if  reason  is  author- 
itative in  its  own  province,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Protestantism  is  in  no  sense  Christian,  and  that  persons  liv- 
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ing  and  dying  Protestants  cannot  be  saved.  It  is  a  stultiii- 
cation  of  common  sense  to  maintain  the  contrary,  and  besides, 
it  practically  neutralizes  all  our  efforts  to  convert  Protes- 
tants, and  to  bring  them  to  a  living  and  saving  faith  in 
Christ. 

We  know  what  theologians  say  of  invincible  ignorance,  and 
we  do  not  contradict  them.  Invincible  ignorance  excnses 
from  sin  in  that  whereof  one  is  invincibly  ignorant ;  but  it 
gives  no  faith,  no  virtue ;  and  without  faith,  without  posi- 
tive virtue,  no  man  can  be  saved.  The  man  who  holds  im- 
plicitly the  Catholic  faith,  but  errs  through  invincible  igno- 
rance with  regard  to  some  of  its  consectaria^  and  even  dogmas, 
may  be  saved ;  but  how  can  a  man  be  said  to  hold  implicitly 
tlie  Catholic  faith,  who  holds  nothing,  or  rejects  every  prin- 
ciple, that  implies  it  ?  It  is  not  safe  to  apply  to  Protestant^ 
wno  really  deny  every  thing  Catholic,  a  rule  that  is  very  just 
when  applied  to  sincere  but  ignorant  Catholics,  or  Catnolio5 
that  err  througli  inculpable  ignorance.  Protestantism  doc*.^ 
not  stand  on  tiie  footing  of  ordinary  heterodoxy ;  it  is  ik» 
more  Christian  than  was  Greek  and  Koman  paganism. 

No  doubt,  this  will  be  complained  of  as  illiberal,  as  quite 
too  severe  ;  but  the  only  (question  we  have  to  ask  is :  Is  it 
true  ?  Is  it  the  law  ?  if  it  is  the  law  of  God,  it  is  true  ;  if 
it  is  what  the  church  teaches,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  its  liberality  or  illiberality,  of  its  severity  or  its 
leniency.  All  we  have  to  guard  against  is  against  asserting 
it  in  anarsh  or  illiberal  spirit,  in  a  severe  and  cruel  temper, 
or  with  any  uncharitableness  towards  those  who  expose  them- 
selves to  the  terrible  consequences  of  rejecting  Christ  and 
liis  law,  or  who  refuse  to  suffer  him  to  reign  over  them. 
We  may  love  and  pray  for  them,  but  to  seek  to  alter  the  di- 
vine constitution  of  his  kingdom  is  to  incur  ourselves  tlie 
guilt  of  rebellion.  There  is  but  one  right  way ;  and  while 
it  is  our  duty  to  walk  in  it,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  do  our  best  to 
show  it  to  those  who  are  out  of  it,  and  induce  them  to  come 
into  it.  It  were  a  sin  against  charity  to  leave  them  to  think 
that  they  can  be  saved  out  of  it,  or  by  any  other  way.  It 
would  alter  nothing  in  the  law,  which  is  independent  alike 
of  them  and  of  us,  were  we  to  do  so.  A  man  may  be  as  lib- 
eral as  he  pleases  with  what  is  his  own,  but  to  give  awav 
what  is  another's  is  an  injustice.  God  is  just  and  merciful, 
iuid  he  loves  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  for  never  would  he 
liave  made  any  thing,  if  he  had  hated  it.  Christ  so  loved 
even  sinners  that  he  gave  his  life  for  them,  and  it  is  a  want 
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f  of  faith  ill  iiim  to  doubt  the  wisdom  or  Justice,  the  goodness 

r  mercy  of  his  hiw.     The  church  cannot  save  those  who  i^"- 

joct  her,  but  she  weeps  as  &  loving  motlier  over  those  who 

'  are  oat  of  the  way,  and  go  to  sure  deetruction.     Charitj'  is 

higher  and  broader  than  blind  sen ti mentality.     It  loves  ail 

I  men,  but  it  loves  tliem  in  God. 

It  may  be  giitbered  from  what  we  have  tims  far  said,  that 
'  we  deny  Protestante,  as  such,  to  be  even  heterodox  Chris- 
tians, as  wore  the  old  Arlane,  the  Nestorians,  the  monophy- 
[  aitee,  and  raonotbelites,  and  others  who,  though  they  erred 
i  grievously  on  specific  doctrines,  and  most  important  doc- 
trines too,  did  not  break  witii  the  entire  Christian  order.  It 
'   may  also  be  gathered  that  we  hold  it  a  grave  mistake  to  rea- 
son with  them,  as  if  they  still  retained  any  Christian  princi- 
ples or  doctrines,  save  as  mere  opinions,  which  bind  neither 
the  intellect  nor  the  conseionce.     We  must  regard  them  a^ 
men  who  acknowledge  no  objective  truth,  no  cathoUc  prin- 
ciple whatever,  nothing  which  they  hold  themselves  )>oun(l 
'  to  abide  by,  that  is  common  to  them  and  ns.     There  is  no 
common  principle  on  which  we  can  reason  with  them.  They 
\  have  discarded  reason,  discarded  intellect,  and  taken  refnge 
'  in  mere  feeling,  and  reduced  themselves  in  religion  as  near 
i  the  level  of  irrational  animals  as  possible.     Tney  have  in 
religious  matters  suppressed  their  proper  human  characler- 
I  JsticE,  and  placed  themaelves  beyond  the  reach  of  Catholic 
I  iirgnments,  or  of  being  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  Catho- 
I  lice.     Ilence  we  regard  all  arguments,  books,  tracts,  reviews, 
}  4)r  journals,  monthlies,  weeklies,  or  dailies,  addressed  to  the 
I  reason  of  Protestants  with  the  espectation  of  inclining  the 
[  great  body  of  them  towards  the  church  as  so  much  labor 
f  lost, 

Tel,  conti-overaial  publications  which  refute  Protestantism 
and  explain  and  defend  Catholicity,  are  both  useful  and  nee 
'  essary.  They  are  useful  not  to  the  great  body  of  Protes- 
tants, but  to  those  individuals  among  them  who  retain  some 
sense  of  religion  and  confidence  in  reason.  They  are  in  a 
certain  sense  even  necessary  to  Catholics,  who  in  this  read- 
ing age  live  more  or  leas  among  Protestants,  to  put  them  on 
tlieir  guard  against  the  seductions  of  Protestantism,  and  to 
furnisn  them  with  weapons  of  defence  against  those  who  by 
their  sophistries,  misrepresentations,  and  calumnies  seek  to 
rob  them  of  their  faith,  and  destroy  their  souls.  A  large 
portion  of  our  Catholic  laity  are  insufficiently  instmoted  in  f  lie 
principles  and  reasons  of  their  religion,  and  ne«d  a  fuller  in- 
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btruction  in  order  to  detect  and  resist  the  wiles  of  their  Prot- 
estant enemies,  who  lie  in  wait  for  their  souls,  than  the 
clergy,  with  their  present  insufficient  numbers,  and  over- 
worked as  they  are,  especially  in  our  country,  are  able  to 
give  them  without  the  aid  of  the  press.  The  [)opular  litera- 
ture  of  oar  own  and  all  other  countries  is  more  or  less  anti- 
Catholic.  "  The  slime  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  all."  It  in- 
stils the  deadly  poison  of  Protestantism,  or  hostilitv  to  the 
church  of  God  through  every  pore  of  the  reader.  The  fatal 
miasma  floats  in  the  whole  literary  atmosphere,  is  drawn  in 
with  every  literary  breath,  corrupting  the  very  life-blood  of 
religion  in  the  mind  and  soul.  It  needs  the  ruUest  instruc- 
tion not  only  in  Catholic  dogmas  and  practices,  but  in  the 
great  underlying  principles  which  show  that  the  church  is 
inlierent  in  the  divine  order  of  creation  and  represents  it, 
and  that  whatever  is  incompatible  with  her  teaching  is  in- 
compatible with  the  divine  order,  nay,  with  the  divine  Being 
himself.  They  need  it  in  order  to  detect  and  avoid  the 
poisonous  breath  of  the  world.  The  church  is  not  one  relig- 
ious body  among  many,  but  is  the  only  religions  body  ;  as 
without  God  there  is  nothing,  so  without  the  chnrch,  or  out- 
side of  her,  there  is  no  religion,  no  spiritual  life.  All  the  pre- 
tended religions  outside  ox  her  are  shams,  at  best  have  no  basis, 
stand  on  nothing,  and  are  nothing,  and  can  give  no  life  or 
support  to  the  soul,  but  leave  it  out  of  the  divine  order  to 
drop  into  hell.  Catholics  need  to  know  this,  and  to  be 
armed  with  principles  and  arguments  that  enable  them  to 
prove  it  against  all  gainsayers,  or,  at  least,  to  enable  them 
to  defend  themselves,  and  to  be  always  on  their  guard  against 
Protestant  contamination  and  sophistry. 

Books  of  controversy,  or  written  against  Protestantism 
showing  its  deadly  effect  on  the  soul,  on  the  heart,  on  the 
intellect,  on  morals  and  manners,  on  politics  and  society  it- 
self, are  needed  for  Catholics,  and  cannot  be  produced  in 
too  great  numbers.  Reviews,  journals,  are  also  needed  ta 
expose  the  mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  the  doings  of  Protestant- 
ism, that  Man  of  Sin,  and  to  create  and  maintain  an  intelli- 
gent, sound,  and  healthy  public  opinion  in  the  Catholic  com- 
nmnity.  Our  women  are  doing  what  they  can,  and  if  not 
always  as  well  as  we  could  wish,  they  deserve  our  gratitude 
for  their  good  intentions  and  their  efforts  in  a  right  direc- 
tion ;  but  our  educated  laymen  are  doing  comparatively 
nothing.  They  seem  to  be  too  much  engrossed  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  in  the  world  of  politics,  in  making  or  in  spend- 
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ing  their  fortunes,  to  have  time  or  thought  for  the  interests 
of  their  religion.  If  they  had  the  proper  spirit,  and  were 
iiniinated  by  au  ardont  zeal  for  religion,  they  might,  working 
in  snbmission  to,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  pastors  of 
the  church,  do  iiicalciilable  good,  [t  is  a  shame  to  them 
that  they  should  leave  tlieir  proper  work  to  be  done  by  wo- 
^nen,  or  not  be  done  at  all. 

ft  As  for  the  main  body  of  Protestants,  they  are  beyond  tha 
Beach  of  controversy  and  of  controversial  works,  ana  l>y  eucli 
fworkfi  we  hold  it  quite  useless  to  expect  to  influence  their 
conversion  or  to  soften  their  prejudices  against  the  church. 
Tliey  are  not  to  be  afEected  by  books,  tracts,  or  journalH. 
We  do  not  know  that  their  conversion  is  possible  ;  for  those 
converts  we  receive  from  the  Protestant  'ranks  are  no  fair 
limens  of  those  who  remain  unconverted.  They  may 
ive  gone  as  far  astray  in  their  opinions  and  in  their  moral 
_»ractice  ;  for  some  of  thera  we  know  were  great  sinners,  and 
we  must  beware  of  supposing  only  the  pure-minded,  the 
honest  and  upright,  and  in  tlieir  way  pious,  devout,  and  cou- 
ecientiom  are  converted  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  converts  liad  not 
lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  did  retain  some  moral 
principles  and  some  fear  of  a  fnture  reckoning.  It  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  main  body  of  Protestants  arc  sinners,  and 
great  sinners,  that  prevents  ua  from  being  hopeful  of  their 
conversion,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  shaped  their  princi- 
ples to  their  inclinations,  passions,  and  practice,  so  tliat  theru 
ceases  to  be  any  contrariety  between  their  judgment  and 
tlicir  desires,  their  theory  and  their  practice.  There  were 
gre^t  crimes  and  great  criminals  before  the  reformation  as 
there  still  are,  even  among  Catholics,  but  the  criminalg 
knew  and  felt  that  they  were  criminals,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  justify  their  crimes  by  adapting  their  principles  to  tliem. 
Hence,  if  in  those  ages  or  since  we  are  shocked  by  great 
crimes  committed  by  Catholics,  we  are  consoled  and  edifled 
by  grand  penitences,  and,  as  Monta1eml)ert  well  remarks,  by 
grand  expiations.  But  tlie  peculiarity  of  our  modem  world, 
formed  by  Protestantism,  is,  that  instead  of  aiming  to  con- 
form its  practice  to  its  principles,  it  is  studious  to  conform 
its  principles,  or  the  law,  to  its  practice.  Its  success  in  tliis 
direction  is  what  it  calb  progress,  which,  it  must  be  conced- 
ed, lias  been  very  great 

Now,  we  do  not  know  that  these  can  be  reached  at  all, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  have  committed  that  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  wliich  shall  be  forgiven  neither  in  tliis  world 
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nor  in  tliat  which  is  to  come ;  bnt  if  reached  by  human 
means  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  'Catholic  misaioDary,  who 
goes  to  them  clothed  with  the  authority  of  his  divine  Mas- 
ter, meets  them  face  to  face,  and  preaches  the  word  to  them 
as  sinners,  precisely  as  the  pastor  preaches  to  hardened  and 
unrepentant  sinners  of  his  own  flock.  He  must  not  do  them 
the  nonor  of  refuting  their  errors  or  denials,  but  must  as- 
sume that  they  acknowledge  the  law,  that  they  acknowl- 
edge him  as  an  ambassador  from  God ;  he  must  give  them 
no  time  to  interpose  their  theories  or  sophistries  as  a  shield, 
no  opportunity  to  chop  logic  with  him,  out  press  home  the 
truth  upon  them,  and  startle  their  conscience  from  its  slum- 
bers, convict  them  of  sin,  startle  them  with  "  a  fearful  look- 
ins;  for  of  judgment  to  come,"  and  make  them  cry  out : 
"  Men  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ? "  Let  him 
take  no  thought  for  their  negations,  for  they  have  a  con- 
science, though  it  has  long  slept,  and  they  all  nave  in  the  in- 
terior of  their  souls  a  witness  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
preaches,  though  they  have  long  smothered  his  voice.  When 
the  missionary,  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God,  has  wakened 
conscience  from  its  slumbers,  and  made  the  voice  of  reason 
audible,  he  may  then  easily  brush  away  the  cobweb  theories, 
negations,  sophistries,  and  falsehoods  of  Protestantism,  and 
instruct  the  neophyte  in  the  glorious  and  life-giving  truths 
of  the  Gospel. 

What  we  mean  by  this  is  that  until  the  conscience  is 
awakened,  and  reason,  which  has  been  silenced,  as  it  was 
amid  pa^n  abominations,  is  able  to  make  its  voice  heard  in 
the  deptlis  of  the  soul,  and  the  man  has  l>ecome  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  no  discussion  of  doctrine  can  move  him.  The 
preacher  must  precede  tlie  polemic.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  will  always  prove  effectual,  but  we  know  that  to  begin 
by  contmversy  will  not.  Hence  our  reliance,  the  grace  of 
God  supposed  and  assisting,  is  on  the  missionary  not  on  the 
controversialist,  for  the  recovery  of  the  main  body  of  Prot- 
estants. In  our  writinffs  we  aim  to  aid  our  fellow  Catholics, 
but  neither  to  concihate  nor  to  convert  our  Protestant 
countrymen.  They  are  beyond  our  reach,  and  our  ail- 
ments would  not  convince  them,  for  they  have  nothing 
awake  and  active  in  their  minds  or  hearts  that  responds  to 
them.  The  oixiinary  pastor  cannot  reach  them,  for  he  is 
taken  up  with  the  routine  of  his  pastorate.  We  need  mis- 
sionaries and  missionary  orders  for  that,  as  under  the  old  law 
they  needed,  in  addition  to  the  hierarchy,  special  prophets 
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and  st'Iiools  of  the  prophete.  T}ie  misaionary  orders  supply, 
under  tlie  new  law,  the  place  filled  by  the  prophets — special 
inspiration  excepted — under  the  old  law.  The  more  we 
have  of  them,  and  the  more  nnmerous  the  raissiona  they 
I  pve,  the  better.  Protestants  stand  as  much  in  need  of  thejii 
1  the  people  of  China,  Japan,  Oorea,  Tonquln,  or  Ocean- 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Betlew  for  Jrumary,  1S74.] 

Wk  have  been  requested  from  various  quarters  to  devote 
an  article  t<i  the  late  conference,  in  this  city,  of  delegates, 
American  and  foreign,  of  the  so-called  Evanfielical  Alliance, 
hot  we  do  not  regard  its  proceedings  as  important  enough 
to  be  worth  any  special  notice.  We  have  before  us  very 
fnll  reports  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  delegates,  ail 
very  diatingnished  men  in  the  Protestant  world :  but,  thongh 
we  have  looked  into  them  here  and  there,  we  have  had 
neither  the  curiosity  nor  the  patience  to  read  them.  They 
can  t«ll  Hs  nothing  that  we  were  ignorant  of,  or  that  is  of 
the  slightest  importance  in  the  real  and  living  controversy 
of  the  age.  The  Protestantism  represented  by  these  dele- 
gates is,  as  a  power  in  society,  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  has 
no  significance  for  the  present.  When  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  waa  convoked  and  assembled  at  Kome,  all  the  world 
was  moved ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  a,  world-wide  event,  and 
its  doings  were  watched  ^vith  the  most  jealous  eyes,  by 
Btates  and  empires,  kings  and  kaisers,  princes  and  nobles, 
statesmen  and  poUticians,  heretics  and  scliismatics :  proving 
thereby  that  tne  church  is  not  only  living  in  the  present, 
but  living  as  the  mightiest  power  on  earth.  The  meet{n<t 
of  the  Protestant  conference,  which  some  had  the  hardihood 
to  call  an  (ecumenical  council,  did  not  canse  so  much  as  a 
ripple,  outside  of  the  journals,  on  tlie  surface  even  of  the 
Protestant  world.  What  better  proof  that  the  Protestantism 
of  the  conference  has  ceased  to  he  a  power,  can  be  asked  or 
pven  ?  It  is  dead.  Why,  then,  trouole  ourselves  about  itt 
"Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead." 
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The  conference  was  composed  of  dele^tes  from  yarioiu 
allied  sects.  The  Evaogehcal  Alliance  is  only  an  alUanoey 
not  an  organic  unity.  U  nity  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  each 
with  its  own  autonomy,  and  were  all  existing  sects  to  nnite 
their  forces  and  act  in  concert,  they  would  come  no  nearer 
being  the  one  Catholic  Church  than  if  they  remained  as 
separate  in  their  action  as  they  are  in  their  organizations. 
Nay,  were  they  by  mutual  concession  and  arrangement  to 
become  united  in  one  organic  body,  that  one  organic  body 
would  be  only  a  humanly  constituted  body,  with  only  a 
human  origin  and  authority,  and  in  no  sense  the  body  of 
Christ,  or  the  one  holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  creed.  It 
could  not  teach  or  govern  in  the  name  of  God,  or  bind  the 
conscience,  and  therefore  would  be  either  a  powerless  body 
and  soon  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  or  be  a  spiritual 
despotism  as  intolerable  as  the  Calvinism  established  in 
Geneva,  or  in  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New  England.  Such 
a  body  might  be  the  body  of  Antichrist,  but  in  no  sense  the 
body  of  Christ  the  Lord,  as  St.  Paul  calls  the  church. 

The  unity  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  church  herself, 

?rows  out  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  church  is  one,  because 
Ihrist,  whose  body  she  is,  is  one  and  indivisible.  Unity 
begins  in  him,  the  one  Mediator  of  God  and  men ;  he  is  the 
source  in  which  the  church  originates,  he  is  essential  to  her 
very  existence,  and  she  can  never  be  made  up  by  an  aggre- 
gation of  parts.  Hence  the  terrible  nature  of  schism,  whicli 
18  severance  from  the  body  of  Christ,  and  therefore  from 
Christ  himself,  and  the  settmg  up  of  the  authority  of  man, 
or  of  human  pride,  against  the  authority  of  God.  The 
mother  error  of  the  reformation  was  in  assuming  that  the 
church  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  Incarnation,  and 
that  it  is  a  body  organized  by  men  according  to  the  views 
or  principles  which  they  obtain  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
interpreted  by  private  judgment,  or,  as  the  reformers  said, 
by  private  illumination.  The  reformers  did  not  understand 
tnat  the  church,  as  Moehler  maintains  and  Father  Perrone 
concedes,  is  in  some  sense  the  visible  continuation  of  the 
Incarnation ;  they  supposed  they  could  lop  off  what  appeared 
to  them  excrescences  on  her  body,  or  abnormal  accretions, 
and  still  retain  her  in  greater  purity,  beauty,  strength,  and 
efficiency ;  but  in  cutting  away  what  seemed  to  them  abnor- 
mal accretions,  they  cut  to  the  quick,  and  severed  the  church 
herself  from  her  source  of  life,  and  made  her  for  themselves 
a  dead  body,  or  a  body  living  only  the  life  derived  from  her 
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membei-s,  or  the  aesix-iated  individuals  calling  tliemeolves 
the  church,  and  whiah  is  no  true  life,  nay,  no  life  at  all.  In 
no  Protestant  sect  iR  it  held  that  individuals  derive  their  life 
from  Christ  through  the  church  as  ita  niediutn,  but  in  all  it 
is  held  that  the  church  derives  whatever  life  she  has  from 
her  members  united  to  Christ  outside  of  her,  and  without 
her  M^ncy,  All  Protestants  then,  in  principle,  reject  the 
church  as  the  medium  by  which  the  soul  comes  to  Christ. 
Those  free  religionists  who  reject  all  eccleeiasticism,  as  they 
call  it,  and  all  sacerdotalism,  are  the  only  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  the  reformers,  and  their  attacks  on  the  Alliance  the 
Alliance  is  impotent  to  parry. 

The  Protestantism  represented  by  the  Alliance  is  "  neither 
fifih,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  yet  good  red  herring."  It  ia  a  mis- 
erable hodgepodge,  and  can  only  disgust  a  man  of  a  logical 
stomacli,  and  we  own  we  have  no  respect  for  it.  It  is  neither 
frankly  in  Udel  nor  frankly  Christian,  but  strives  to  be  a  little 
of  both.  It  has  no  principle  of  its  own,  but  borrows  infidel 
principles  when  it  would  fight  against  tlie  church,  and 
church  principles  when  it  would  fight  against  infidelity. 
Against  the  one  it  asserts  principles  it  denies  when  opposing 
the  other.  How  can  we  respect  or  fear  it?  It  is  useless  to 
talk.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Alliance  has  no  bottom, 
etands  on  nothing,  and  we  tliink  it  time  wasted  to  attempt 
to  refute  it.  It  only  shows  the  power  of  Satin  to  blind  the 
intellect,  to  pervert  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  corrupt 
the  heai't. 

The  Alliance  claims  to  be  Christian,  and  it^  aim  seems  to 
be  to  wage  a  relentless  war  against  Catholicity  on  the  right  and 
rationalism  on  the  left:  but  unhappily  for  it,  it  has  no  base 
for  ita  operations  against  either,  and  ia  unable  to  conduct  its 
war  on  any  scieutifle  principles,  taken  either  from  reason  or 
revelation.  When  it  attacks  rationalism  it  exposes  itself  to 
the  merciless  attacks  of  Catholics  in  fiank;  and  when  it 
turns  against  Catholics  it  exposes  itself  to  the  equally  mer- 
ciless attacks  of  the  rationalists  in  the  rear.  The  meeting  of 
the  rationalists  which  followed,  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  tlie 
week  after  the  conference,  tboronghly  routed  its  forces  on 
that  side,  and  avenged  their  wonld-be  murderons  onslaught 
on  Catholics.  But  to  drop  all  metaphor,  the  Alliance  can 
oppose  only  Catholic  principles  to  rationalists,  and  rational- 
istic principles  to  Catliolics,  and  neither  set  of  principles  ia 
its  own,  or  such  as  it  has  any  right,  with  its  profession,  to 
urge,  or  is  able  to  nrge  with  any  effect. 
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The  only  real  controversy  of  this  age  is  between  Chris- 
tiaiiitv^  and  infideh'ty,  as  it  was  in  the  apostoh'c  age,  when 
the  «fews  had  apostatized,  or  rejected  the  Gospel ;  and  all 
attempts  to  maintain  Ohristianity,  except  as  a  private  opin- 
ion  ontside  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  have  proved,  as  they  ever 
must  prove,  total  and  even  disgraceful  failures.  Christianity 
as  a  private  opinion  or  even  as  a  public  opinion  is  no  relig- 
ion, and  falls  into  the  category  of  speculative  opinions- 
which  even  infidels  may  hold  without  giving  up  their  infi- 
delity. Obviously,  then,  the  issue  is  between  the  church 
and  infidelity.  They  who  oppose  the  church  favor  infidelity, 
and  only  they  who  defend  the  church  do  or  can  consistently 
oppose  the  infidel  or  rationalist.  They  who  attempt  to 
oppose  both  forget  that  there  is  no  middle  term  between 
them. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  among  the  Protestants  represented 
by  the  Alliance  there  are  many  very  respectable  individuals, 
who  really  imagine  that  they  are  Christians,  united  to  Christ 
by  faith,  and  if  faith  were  simply  an  opinion,  or  merely  a 
subjective  belief,  we  should  recognize  tnem  as  Christians, 
as  holding  the  faith  indeed,  but  as  holding  it,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  truth  or  false  education,  in  error,  ^e  recog- 
nize the  Nestorians,  the  monophysites,  monothelites,  and 
even  the  old  Arians  and  Pelagians,  as  heterodox  indeed,  but 
do  not  deny  them  the  Christian  name.  They  are  heretics, 
not  infidels.  They  held  certain  specific  heresies,  dangerous, 
fatal  even,  to  the  whole  Christian  faith,  if  logicfdly  carried 
out ;  but  none  of  them  erected  heresy  into  a  principle,  and 
made  it,  as  does  Protestantism,  the  basis  of  their  entire  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine.  Protestantism  is  not  so  much 
a  heresy,  as  the  principle  of  all  heresy;  not  so  much  a 
schism  as  the  principle  of  all  schism.  Even  when  it  asserts 
Catholic  or  Christian  dogmas,  it  asserts  them  neither  on 
Catholic  principles  nor  in  a  Catholic  sense ;  and  yet  it  is  only 
on  Catholic  principles,  and  in  a  Catholic  sense  and  in  their 
Catholic  relations  and  interdependence,  that  they  stand  op- 
posed to  rationalism,  or  downright  infidelity.  This  is  where- 
Jore  we  refuse  to  recognize  Protestantism  as  even  so  much 
as  a  form  of  heterodoxy,  to  concede  it  any  distinctively 
Christian  character,  or  to  treat  even  Protestants,  as  such,  as 
possessing  any  Christian  worth,  however  successfully  they 
may  in  practice  and  intention  imitate  the  Christian  virtues. 
They  have  not  charity,  for  as  St.  Augustine  says,  charity 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  unity.  They  have  at  best  only 
pliilanthropy. 
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Ditigiiise  the  matter  ae  we  will.  Pi'otestantisiH  adopte  pri- 
viile  iodgment  as  its  principle,  and  private  judgment  is  the 

Erinciple  of  all  heresy.  It  can  give  only  opinion,  neither 
lith  nor  certainty.  It  ia  no  use  to  bring  in  here  tlie  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  authority  of  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures,  vouched  for  and  interpreted  by  private  judg- 
ment, cannot  riae  above  private  judgment,  since,  as  the  logi- 
cians say,  the  concluBioii  followa  the  weaker  premiBe.  TTie 
concluBiOD  dr^wn  from  premiaes  one  of  which  is  divine  and 
the  other  human,  ie  only  human,  as  all  theologians  teach,  not 
dejide.  It  is  of  just  as  little  use  to  allege  the  private  illumi- 
nation, or  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  Protes- 
tant has  only  his  private  perBuasion  that  they  are  the  opera- 
tions or  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  has  no  cath- 
olic standard  by  which  to  try  the  spirits  or  to  determiui.' 
whether  he  follows  the  spirit  of  truth  or  the  spirit  of  error. 
St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus,  bids  ua  not  to  be- 
lieve every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirita,  whether  they  be  of 
God  or  not,  for  many  false  prophets  have  gone  out  into  the 
world.  But  Protestants  have  nothing  by  which  to  try 
them.  !Not  tho  Scriptures,  for  it  is  precisely  the  sense  of 
Scripture  that  is  in  (question ;  not  the  apostolic  communion, 
for  Protestantism,  in  rejecting  the  apostolic  see,  rejects  that 
communion,  and  thereby  proves,  if  tue  blessed  apostle  is  to 
be  believed,  that  its  spirit  is  tlie  spirit  of  error,  and  not  from 
God.     (John  iv.  1-6.) 

This  brings  us  hack  to  the  assertion  that  Protestantism  as- 
sumes private  judgment  as  its  principle,  and  thert'fore  that 
Protestants  have,  by  virtue  of  their  Protestautisiu,  no  faith, 
but  human  opinions  only,  which  is  not  faitb  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  Understand  now  why  we  have  said  Protestant- 
ism, or  tlie  Protestantism  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  has 
no  base  for  its  operations  against  either  the  church  or  ration- 
ahsm.  Not  against  rationalism,  wlncli  denies  the  suj>ernat^ 
aral  and  admits  no  authority  above  man  and  his  faculties; 
for,  when  stripped  of  its  verbiage  and  false  pretensions, 
Protestantism  is  based  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  private 
judgment  or  private  reason,  and  neither  has  any  thing  but 
opinion.  The  pretensions  these  Alliance  Protestants  make 
to  belief  in  the  supernatural  as  opposed  to  rationalism  are 
unfounded,  for  the  principle  of  pnvate  judgment  excludes 
tlie  Bupematnral  and  whatever  transcends  the  individual  rea- 
Bon.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  says  "  two  and  two,"  and 
there  stops ;  the  rationalist  simply  adds,  "  make  four."    Tht? 
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Alliance  lays  down  the  principles  or  premises,  the  rational- 
ists simply  draw  the  logical  conclusion.  Hence,  so  far  as 
logic  is  concerned,  the  rationalists  have  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  argument.  The  supernatural  of  the  Alliance  Protes- 
tants is  abnormal  in  Protestantism ;  it  has  no  root  in  it,  and 
depends  on  authority  which  Protestantism  rejects.  Hence 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  Protestant  world  to  elim- 
inate it.  This  tendency  increases  as  time  goes  on,  and 
will  hardly  be  checked  for  a  moment  by  the  prescriptions  of 
the  leamea  doctors  of  the  Alliance. 

Still  less  is  Protestantism  able  to  maintain  a  successful 
struggle  with  Catholicity,  or  "Eomanism,"  as  it  politely  de- 
signates the  church  of  Christ.  To  the  church  they  can  op- 
pose only  their  opinions,  and  opinion  is  no  sufficient  base  for 
operations  against  Catholic  faitn.  Opinion  is  never  science, 
nor  certainty.  You  say,  Mr.  Protestant,  that  in  your 
opinion  or  private  judgment  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
church  of  Antichrist.  Well,  that  is  your  opinion,  but  our 
opinion  is  that  she  is  the  church  of  God,  ana  why  is  not  our 
opinion  worth  as  much  as  yours?  So  far  we  are  equal,  and 
you  have  no  advantage  over  us.  You  say  the  church  is  con- 
trary to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  that  is  only  your  private 
judgment :  our  opinion  is  the  reverse,  and  the  church  asserts 
that  the  Scriptures  sustain  her  claim  to  be  the  one  holy  Cath- 
olic Church.  She  appeals  to  them  as  well  as  to  other  histori- 
cal documents,  and  has  done  so  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
as  witnesses  for  her,  and  her  interpretation  at  the  very  low- 
est is  as  good  as  yours.  Evidently  then,  no  argument  based 
on  opinion  or  private  judgment  can  conclude  any  thing 
against  the  church.  To  convict  the  church  of  making  false 
claims  you  must  oppose  to  her  a  certain  truth  that  invalidates 
them,  not  an  uncertain  opinion.  The  Protestant,  in  order 
to  conclude  any  thing  against  her,  must  base  his  argument 
on  a  certain,  indubitable,  and  catholic  'principle  which  in- 
volves her  condemnation :  but  he  has  no  such  principle,  and 
can  oppose  to  her  only  his  pretended  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, to  which  no  civil  court  on  earth  would  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment or  attach  the  least  possible  weight.  No  man  is  per- 
mitted to  interpret  the  law  for  himself. 

The  church  claims  to  teach  and  govern  all  men  and  na- 
tions by  divine  commission,  did  so  claim  for  fifteen  centuries 
before  the  so-called  reformation  was  bom,  and  had  her  claim 
admitted  by  all  civilized  nations  and  the  greatest,  wisest, 
purest,  and  holiest  men,  that  ever  lived.     Simply  to  deny 
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tliat  she  80  teaches  and  governs,  may  be  jonr  conderanatiou 
as  a  rebel  against  God,  but  is  and  can  be  no  invalidation  of 
her  claim,  lor  you  even  disavow  infallibility,  are  therefore 
fallible  and  may  err.  To  invalidate  that  claim,  your  private 
opinion  or  inward  persnaeton  does  not  snffice :  yon  mnet  do 
more ;  you  must  prove  with  absolute  certainty,  either  that 
no  eommiesion  of  the  sort  was  ever  issued,  or  if  it  was,  that 
it  was  issued  to  another,  not  to  her.  You  can  prove  neither. 
That  it  was  issued  you  have  the  express  words  of  our  Lord, 
after  his  resurrection ;  and  that  it  was  given  to  her  and  not 
to  another  is  sntBciently  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  other  haa 
ever  even  claimed  it.  Indeed,  all  the  sects  concede  that  the 
church  of  Home,  or  the  church  in  communion  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  was  once  the  true  apostolic  church  and  held  the 
true  faith;  but  they  pretend  tliat  she,  at  some  period — they 
cannot  agree  araon^  themeelves  within  a  thousand  years  or 
more  at  what  period — became  cornipt,  apostatized,  and  for- 
feited her  commission.  Well,  what  proof  of  all  this  have 
they?  Why,  they  think  so,  and  can  ffind  no  justification  of 
themselves,  if  it  be  not  eo.  It  is  the  Protestant  tradition, 
resting  never  on  any  better  authority  than  private  judgment, 
false  theology,  and  historical  ignorance,  loisrepreaeutation, 
false  statements,  and  calumny.  As  the  church  interprets 
Scripture  and  history,  she  has  never  apostatized  or  become 
corrupt,  and  her  interpretation,  on  the  Protestant  ground  of 
private  judgment,  is  at  least  as  authoritative  as  yours,  and  is 
conclusive  against  it  till  you  disprove  by  a  catholio  reason, 
which  you  have  not,  her  claim  to  the  divine  commission  to 
teach  and  govern. 

Indeed,  Protestants  have  never  been  able  to  make  any 
headway  against  the  church  by  arguments  drawn  either  from 
Scripture  or  reason,  or  from  both  combined ;  and  in  faot  they 
have  never  relied  on  them.     Protestantism  owes  whatever 
success  it  has  to  its  appeals  to  the  enmity  of  the  world  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  which  re- 
volts at  subjection  to  a  master;  to  the  secular  powers,  nearly 
always  hostdo  to  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs ;  and  to  physical  force  employed  to  enforce  the  most  ini- 
quitous and  infamous  penal  laws  against  Catholics  who  re- 
fused to  turn  against  and  curse  their  spiritual  mother,  ever 
devised  by  man  or  Satan,     It  never  could  have  gained  a 
I  foothold  in  any  country  had  it  not  been  able  first  to  win  over 
k  the  civil  magistrate  by  fostering  his  unchristian  tendencies 
land  pandering  to  his  unchristian  appetites  and   passions. 
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What  it  is  able  to  do  by  Scripture  and  reason  we  can  see  in 
the  utter  barrenness  of  Protestant  missions  among  the  hea- 
then, to  which  the  pretended  success  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
forms  no  real  exception. 

Here,  in  our  country,  the  people  are  held  to  be  the  state, 
and  the  Protestant  majority  control  the  government ;  yet 
the  consciousness  of  their  inability  to  maintain  themselves 
against  Catholics,  were  they  once  to  lose  that  control,  is  seen 
in  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  Protestant  leaders  to  keep  Cath- 
olics from  obtaining  the  share  of  political  power  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  their  equal  rights  as  citizens.  They  feel, 
instinctively,  that  were  they  ooce  deprived  of  their  political 
ascendency,  though  allowed  ample  ireedom  to  proiess  and 
practise  their   Protestant  religion,  if  religion    it  may  be 
called,  they  would  have  no  power  to  sustain  themselves  and 
would  soon  sink  into  insignificance.     It  is  not  denied  that 
Protestants  have  succeeded  in  detaching  many  Catholics  in 
old  Catholic  nations  from  the  church,  but  it  has  been  only 
because  the  governments  of  those  nations  were  virtually 
Protestant,  refused  the  church  her  rights,  and  restricted  her 
freedom,  as  the  state  does  even  here  m  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion.    It  taxes  Catholics  to  support  schools  which  the  church 
condemns,  and  bribes  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  anti-Catholic  schools,  with  the  money  it  unjustly  takes  from 
Catholics  themselves.  Yet  Catholicity,  without  any  external 
aid,  most  bitterly  opposed  by  the  secular  authority  and  the 
passions  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  Jew  and  gentile,  converted 
the  Roman  Empire  and  established  itself  as  the  religion  of 
the  whole  world.     It  is  to-day  steadily  advancing,  in  spite 
of  the  most  severe  and  relentless  persecution  by  acute  but 
barbarous  secular  chiefs,  in  converting  contemporary  hea- 
then nations  to  the  one  holy  Catholic  Church,  and  what  ifr 
more  to  our  purpose,  is  steadily  and  even  rapidly  advanc- 
ing here  and  proving  its  immense  superiority  to  Protestant- 
ism. 

There  are,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  two  cities,  the  city  of 
Grod  and  liie  city  of  the  world,  that  stand  one  over  against 
the  other.  These  two  cities  are  organized  on  different  prin- 
ciples and  for  different  ends.  Between  them  there  is  an  ir- 
repressible antagonism,  as  there  is  between  the  spirit  and  the 
tiesh.  Peace  between  them  is  impossible  except  by  the  sub- 
mission and  Subordination  of  the  city  of  the  world  to  the  city 
of  Gk)d.  We  doubt  not  that  the  reformers  in  the  outset 
sought,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  effect  a  sort  of  com- 
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pruiiiiBe  between  them.  Proteatan tiara,  no  doubt,  originated 
m  an  effort  to  combine  the  service  of  the  one  with  the  service 
«f  the  other,  or  in  plain  words,  to  reconcile  the  service  of  God 
with  the  service  of  Satan.  The  so-called  orthodox  Protestants 
sought  to  become  citizeus  of  the  city  of  the  world  without 
ceasing  to  be  citizens  of  the  city  of  God.  They  thus  became 
too  much  for  the  one,  and  too  littlo  for  the  other.  It  is  im- 
possible, said  our  Lord,  to  servo  two  musters, "  Te  cannot  serve 
God  iind  Mammon."  The  reformers  did  not  believe  it,  and  at- 
temi)ted  to  prove  the  contrary  by  experiment,  with  the  result 
to  be  expected.  Protestants  profoesto  belong  to  the  city  of 
God,  but  in  reality  they  belong  only  to  the  city  of  the  world, 
and  practically  serve  only  Mammon,  not  God.  We  need  only 
to  study  the  developments  of  Protestantism  to  be  assured 
that  such  is  the  fact. 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  we  are  discussing  Prot- 
estuntism,  not  passing  judgment  on  individual  Protestants. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  among  Protestants  tliere  are  some, 
even  many  individuals  who  are  not  intentionally  Mammou- 
worshippers,  but  who  mean  to  be  and  really  believe  they  are 
worshippers  in  spirit  and  truth  of  God  alone.  Such  indi- 
viduals there  wore  among  the  gentiles  before  the  coming  of 
oar  Lord,  and  such  it  need  not  be  doubted  there  are  even 
now  among  the  Turks  and  other  Hahometaiis.  Indeed,  to 
our  mind  Mahometanism  is  hardly  further  removed  from 
Christianity  than  is  Protestantism.  Of  the  final  destiny  of 
these  honest  and  well-intentioned  individuals,  whether  Prot- 
estants or  Mahometans,  and  whose  lives  might  shame  many 
a  Catholic,  we  say  nothing,  for  we  know  nothing,  and  are 
not  their  judge.  We  speak  of  Protestantism,  ana  the  pre- 
dominant spirit  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  that  spirit  is  of 
the  city  of  the  world,  not  of  the  city  of  God. 

Protestants  generally  regard  with  horror  or  pity  those  he- 
roic Christiana  who  give  up  ail,  houses  and  lands,  father  and 
mother,  the  sweet  domestic  affections,  even  their  own  wills, 
and  retire  from  the  world  and  Hve  a  life  of  painful  penance 
and  mortification,  of  perpetual  sacrifice  for  Chrisrs  sake. 
They  look  upon  monasticism,  or  tho  complete  renunciation 
of  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures,  for  a  life  of  prayer,  holy 
contemplation,  and  deeds  of  charity,  as  at  best  an  insane 
folly,  and  denounce  the  church  for  permitting  it.  Their 
first  and  most  furious  attacks  are  upon  the  religions  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  God  in  tiie  monastic  life,  and 
their  houses  and  establishments.     Then  follows  their  perst-- 
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eiition  of  the  ciergy.  and  diiefly  Iwcjiiise  bound  to  celibac)'. 
They  see  in  these  a  contempt  of  the  world  and  its  profferetl 
pleaaures.  They  are  mad  against  them  because  tiiey  despise 
the  world  and  tlie  thio^  after  which  they  and  the  heathen 
Beek.  Wliat,  again,  is  their  appeal  to  private  judgment  but 
an  atteiniit  to  set  np  a  rival  authority  to  that  of  the  city  of 
God  ?  They  oppose  the  chnrch  because  alie,  as  they  say. 
denies  by  her  prmeiple  of  authority  the  rights  of  the  mind, 
free  thought,  ao<I  makes  man  spiritually  a,  slave :  that  is,  de- 
nies the  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  city  of  the  world, 
and  they  assert  private  judgment  because  it  supports  the 
world  in  its  enmity  agonal  Christ  the  Lord.  Tettlie  mind 
has  no  rights  against  God,  it  has  only  the  right  from  him  Ut 
be  governed  by  his  law.  The  emancipation  of  the  mind 
Protestantism  boasts  of  liaving  effected,  means  only  titf 
emancipation  of  tlie  intellect  from  the  divine  sovereignty, 
which  is  only  denying  that  God  creates  the  intellect,  for 
the  Creator  has  necessarily  the  sovereign  dominion  of  what- 
ever he  creates.  The  state,  as  separated  from  tlie  churdi. 
represents  the  world,  and  the  standing  charge  of  Protestants 
against  the  church  is  that  she  denies  civil  and  political  lib- 
erty by  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  city  of  God  over  the 
world,  or  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law  over  all  human 
enactments.  This  is  the  pretence  of  the  German  Kaiser,  and 
therefore  be  seeks  to  bind  the  church  hand  and  foot,  to 
compel  her  to  obey  the  city  of  the  world  which  he  repro- 
seuts,  or  to  drive  ner  from  his  new-faugled  empire;  it  is 
also  the  pretence  of  the  European  republicans,  socialists, 
revolutionists,  and  communists,  and  t'lerefore  they  make 
war  to  the  knife  against  her.  Now  what  in  all  these  respects 
does  Protestantism  do  but  appeal  to  the  principles,  passions, 
or  prejudices  of  the  world,  which  is  at  enmity  with  Christ. 
»na  seek  to  enlist  them  against  the  church,  the  city  of  Godf 
Who  then  can  say  Protestantism  is  not  of  the  world,  and 
simply  opposes  the  world  to  the  chnrch  ? 

We  have  studied  with  no  ordinary  care  and  with  what 
poor  ability  we  possess,  the  varions  reasons  alleged  by  Prot- 
estants for  rejecting  the  Catholic  Church,  and  we  have  found 
none  that,  when  analyzed,  do  not  prove  to  be  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  the  city  of  the  world,  tnat  are  not  based  on  pride 
or  the  assumed  independence  of  the  human  intellect,  or  that 
do  not  assume  the  supremacy  or  independence  of  the  secu- 
lar order,  and  the  paramount  value  of  the  goods  of  time  and 
sense.     Indeed,  analyze  all  that  Proteetantism  has  of  \t» 
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own,  ami  you  will  find  that  it  is  really  nothing  hut  tht- 
■world,  ;uid  the  flesh,  aud  thfj  devil,  which  every  Chi-istiaii 
renounces  in  haptism.  It  has  nothing  else  to  oppose  to  the 
chnrcb.  In  so  far  as  it  opposes  the  ehurch  it  ia  the  eity  of 
the  world,  of  which  Satan  is  prince.  It  can  have  nothing 
eUe,  for  tlie  church  is  Catholic,  and  holds,  teaches,  and  in- 
sists on  every  principle  of  the  city  of  God,  or  the  kiiigtlom 
of  Christ,  even  Protestants  themselves  being  judges.  Thert- 
is  no  positive  doctrine  of  revelation  that  Protestants  even 
pretend  to  hold  that  the  ohnrch  does  not  believe  and  teaelu 
and  did  not  believe  and  teach  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
reformation,  0o  the  Protestants  represented  by  th^  Alli- 
ance assert  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  Kew  Testaments?  The  church  asserts  and  always  ha^ 
asserted  the  same,  and  that  of  several  books  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  addition.  Moreover,  it  is  owing  to  her  reverence 
for  the  written  word  of  God,  her  care  and  diligence  in 
f^uardingthe  sacred  text,  and  placing  it  withiu  the  reach  of 
the  faithful,  that  it  has  been  preserved  and  come  down  to 
u8  in  its  integrity.  Protestants  themaelveB  are  indebted  ti) 
the  church  for  tJie  Bible  and  for  wliatever  real  knowledge 
they  have  of  it.  They  have  only  mutilated  it,  suppressed 
several  of  its  hooks,  and  cast  doubts  on  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  others  which  they  retain  hi  their  canon.  Do 
they  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule 
of  faitli?  Here  they  depart  from  the  ehurcn,  bnt  they  do  so 
oo  the  authority  of  the  city  of  the  world,  on  the  authority 
of  their  piivate  judgment ;  for  the{Holy  Scriptures  nowhere 
declare  tlieir  own  sufficiency.  Besides,  the  Protestant  asser- 
tion is  a  mere  negation,  and  intended  to  be  the  mere  nega- 
tion of  the  Catliolic  doctriuo  of  divine  and  apostolic  tradi- 
tion preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the  church. 

Do  these  Protestants  assert  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  in  Jesos  Christ,  and  tiirougU  bis  merits  alone?  So 
far  they  oppose  nothing  to  tlie  church,  for  that  is  and  always 
has  been  her  doctrine.  Do  they  assert,  what  is  distinctively 
Protestant,  justiflcatiuu  by  faith  alone,  without  works  ?  This 
opposes,  indeed,  the  teachings  of  the  church,  but  it  rests  on 
human  authority  alone,  therefore  is  drawn  from  the  city  of 
the  world,  and  is  designed  to  pereuade  men  that  they  may 
do  the  works  of  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil  without 
endangering  their  salvation  ;  for  if  they  have  faith,  they 
beheve  God  will  not  impute  their  evil  deeds  to  them,  but 
forgive  them  for  Olirist's  sake,  and  impute  Ids  righteonsnefw 
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to  them,  and  account  them  just,  though  actually  sinning 
every  breath  they  draw.  They  are  logically  free  to  live  aa 
they  list.  There  is  no  warrant  for  this  in  the  city  of  God. 
The  allegation  so  frequently  made  that  Catholic  nations  are 
inferior  to  Protestant  nations,  in  thrift,  worldly  prosperity, 
and  power,  if  intended  as  an  argument  against  the  cnorch, 
is  an  assumption  of  the  supremacy  of  the  city  of  the  world, 
and  supposes  that  Christ,  the  Messiah,  came  as  a  temporal, 
not  as  a  spiritual  prince,  and  identifies  Protestantism  with 
carnal  Juaaism,  and  gentilism. 

But  we  need  not  pursue  the  analysis  any  further.  Noth- 
ing is  more  evident  than  that  Protestantism  has  nothing  to 
oppose  to  the  church  but  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
and  hence  we  say  that  the  Protestantism  of  the  Alliance  has 
no  base  for  its  operations  against  either  rationalism  or  the 
church.  If  it  opposes  rationalism,  it  condemns  its  own  sep- 
aration from  the  church :  if  it  opposes  the  churclL  it  con- 
demns its  opposition  to  rationalism.  The  via  media  which 
so-called  ortnodox  Protestantism  seeks  to  find  is  illnsory. 
There  are  and  can  be  but  two  parties,  properiy  designated 
the  church  and  the  world,  or  the  kingdom  of  Gfod  and  the 
kingdom  of  this  world,  whose  prince  is  Satan.  Protestant- 
ism, seek  to  disguise  it  as  you  will,  is  of  the  world,  worldly, 
and  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  of  the  earth, 
earthly,  low,  mean,  and  grovellinff.  Its  wisdom  is  not  from 
above,  but  from  below — sensua^  devilish.  We  care  not 
how  many  temples  it  erects,  how  lavish  it  may  be  of  its  sub- 
stance to  support  a  false  and  idolatrous  worsnip ;  under  its 
influence  the  nations  are  lapsing  into  all  the  vices  and  abom- 
inations of  heathenism.  We  care  not  that  it  appears  onto 
men  a  whited  sepulchre,  beautiful  on  the  outside,  for  with- 
in it  is  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  rottenness,  and  mth. 

They  who  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  church,  the  inmiacu- 
late  spouse  of  Christ,  are  on  the  side  of  Satan,  and  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  the  enemy  of  God,  of  Christ,  andoi 
immortal  souls.  Such  is  the  fact,  however  we  may  seek  to 
disguise  it,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  Some  indeed'  pretend 
that  men  maj  be  natural  men,  standing  on  the  plane  of  pure 
nature,  but  it  is  a  delusion.  Man  is  under  a  supernatural 
Providence,  with  a  supernatural  destiny,  and  when  his  na- 
ture is  not  elevated  by  ffrace  above  itself  to  the  plane  of  his 
supernatural  destiny,  it  is  dragged  by  Satan  below  the  level 
of  his  nature.  Whoso,  is  not  Christ's  is  Satan's.  We,  if 
not  by  regeneration  children  of  God,  are  by  nature  children 
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of  wrath,  in  c:iptivity  to  the  devil,  as  tho  holy  Council  of 
Trent,  as  we  anderstand  it,  defines.  Hence  those  who  flglit 
not  under  the  banuor  of  Chriet,  and  we  amy  add,  of  hia  vic- 
ar on  eartli,  are  fighting  against  him.  Such,  we  have 
shown,  are  all  real  FrotiiStantfi. 

We  know  that  there  are  not  a  few  Catholics,  that  have 
Protestant  relatives  and  dear  friends,  who  will  accuse  thia 
concinsion  of  severity,  and  regard  it  a&  repugnant  to  the 
subhme  charity  of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  help  it.  It  is 
true,  and  that  Is  enough  for  us.  The  charity  that  is  not  based 
on  trnth  is  not  charity,  bnt  simply  a  false  liberality,  which 
grows  out  of  forgetfulnoss  of  the  heinousness  of  heresy  and 
schism,  and  the  destrnctiveneaa  of  infidelity.  Be  as  tender 
and  affectionate  to  the  persons  of  Protestants  as  you  please, 
but  do  not  forget  that  Protestantism,  in  any  or  all  of  its 
manifold  forms,  is  a  revolt  against  God,  is  of  the  world, 
gives  the  lie  to  God,  and  seeks  to  substitute  the  evnagogue 
of  Satau  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  Catholics  "liad  been 
true  to  their  church,  there  would  have  been  no  Protestant- 
ism, and  if  they  were  now  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of 
error,  and  not  enervated  by  the  false  hberalityand  mawkish 
sentimental  ism  of  the  age,  the  dead  body  of  Protestantism, 
now  poisoning  the  atmosphere  and  breeding  a  moral  pesti- 
lence, would  be  instantly  buried  from  eight.  All  heresies 
have  originated  with  men  bred  in  the  church,  and  Catholics 
are  responsible,  in  no  small  degree,  for  the  heresy  and  infi- 
delity wliich  are  destroying  so  many  precious  souls  purchas- 
ed by  the  life-blood  of  our  God,  and  making  the  earth  the 
image  of  hell.  Let  liberal  Catholics  look  to  it,  endeavor  by 
their  repentance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  to  repair  the  scan- 
dals they  liave  given.  If  the  EvanEelical  Alliance  has  atill 
any  influence,  let  these  wishy-washy  Catholics,  who  have 
only  Catholicity  enough  to  be  damned  as  Catholics,  and  not 
as  infidels,  know  that  they  themselves  are  in  fault.  It  is 
time  that  Catholics  should  look  Protestantism  in  the  face, 
and  comprehend  its  real  nature  and  character,  and  studiously 
avoid  all  sympathy  with  it.  The  whole  strength  of  Protes- 
tantism lies  in  the  weakness  of  Catholics  and  their  want  of 
unwavering  fidelity  to  their  own  religion.  Indeed,  Catho- 
lics have  yielded  too  much  to  the  world,  are  yielding  too 
mnchto  it  now,  and,  mthout  suspecting  it,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  half  seduced  by  Protestant  infinences  from  their  Cath- 
olic allegiance  ;  and  God  is  severely  chastising  them — in 
raerey,  we  hope,  not  in  wrath,  or  that  in  wrath  he  will  re- 
memner  mercy,  and  spare  the  remimnt  of  his  people. 
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[From  the  Catholic  World  for  1887.] 
ARTICLE  I. 

This  volume  purports  to  be  the  translation  of  a  late  French 
work  entitled,  la  PapatUe  SchiamaUquej  ou  Rojne  dans 
868  Rapports  a/veo  VJSylise  OrientaZe.  Wny  the  translator 
or  editor  has  chan^d  the  title  we  know  not,  unless  it  has 
been  done  to  disguise  the  real  character  of  the  work,  and 
induce  Catholics  to  buy  it  under  the  impression  that  it  i& 
written  by  a  learned  divine  of  their  own  communion. 

Whether  equal  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  text 
throughout  we  are  unable  to  say,  for  we  have  not  had  the 
patience  to  compare  the  translation  with  the  ori^nal,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances ;  but  there  is  in  the  i;wiole  get 
up  of  the  English  work  a  lack  of  honesty  and  frank  dealing. 
On  the  title-page  we  are  promised  an  Introduction  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  but  in 
the  book  itself  we  find  only  the  "  Editor's  Preface  "  of  a 
few  pages.  Even  this  preiace  lacks  frankness,  and  seems 
intended  to  deceive.  "  The  author  of  this  work,"  writes 
the  editor,  ^'  is  not  a  Protestant.  He  is  a  French  divine 
reared  in  the  communion  of  Home,  and  devoted  to  her 
cause  in  purpose  of  heart  and  life."  This  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  is  still  a  member,  and  a  devoted  mem- 
ber, of  the  communion  of  Home,  which  is  not  the  case. 
^^  But  his  great  learning  having  led  him  to  conclusions  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Jesuits,  he  fell  under  the  ban ;"  that  is, 
we  suppose,  was  interdicted.  This  carries  on  the  same  de- 
ception, making  believe  that  he  was  interdicted  because  he 
rejected  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Jesuits,  while  he  re- 
mained substantially  orthodox  and  obedient  to  the  church,  a 

*Ths  JPiapacy:  lU  Historic  Origin  and  PrimUiM  BOatioM  toOh  th$ 
Eastern  Churches.  By  the  Assk  GuBTTifi,  D.  D.  Translated  from  the 
French,  and  prefaced  by  an  original  biographical  notice  of  the  author, 
with  an  Introduction  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  New 
York.    New  York:  1867. 
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tiling  wiiicli  coatd  not  have  happened,  unless  lio  liad  im- 
pugned the  Catholic  faith,  the  anthority,  or  discipline  of  the 
church  in  cominnnioTi  with  the  apostolic  See  of  Rome. 

We  read  on  :  "  Proscribed  by  the  papacy, he  ac- 
cepts at  last  the  logical  consequences  of  his  position, .... 
receiving  the  cojnniunioa  in  both  kinds  at  the  hand  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  churcii  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Paris,'' 
Why  not  have  said  simply :  The  author  of  this  work  was 
reared  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  but,  falling  under  cen- 
sure for  opinions  emitted  in  liis  writings,  he  left  that  com- 
munion, or  was  cut  off  from  it,  and  has  now  been  received 
into  the  Russian  Church,  or  the  communion  of  the  non- 
united  Greeks,  and  has  written  this  book  to  prove  that  the 
communion  that  has  received  him  is  not,  and  the  one  in 
which  he  was  reared  is,  schismatic  1  That  would  have  told 
the  simple  truth  ;  but  we  forget,  the  editor  is  a  poet,  and 
accustomed  to  deal  in  fiction. 

The  editor,  who  has  a  raie  genius  for  embellishing  the 
tnith,  tells  us  that  "the  biographical  notice  preiixed  to  the 
work  ....  gives  afisurance  of  the  author's  ability  to  treat 
the  subject  of  the  papacy  with  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  its  practical  character."  It  does  no  such  thing,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  proves  tliat  he  'never  was  devoted  in  pur- 
pose and  life  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  that  even 
from  his  boyhood  be  assumed  an  attitude  of  real  though 
covert  hostihty  to  the  papacy.  Mis  first  work  was  a  history 
of  the  church  in  France,  the  plan  of  which  was  oonceived 
and  formed  while  he  waa  in  the  aeminary,  and  that  work  is 
hardly  leas  unfavorable  to  the  papacy  than  the  one  before 
us.  Its  spirit  is  anti-Roman,  anti-papal,  full  of  venom 
against  the  popes,  and  be  appears  to  have  carried  on  his  war 
against  the  papacy  under  the  guise  of  Gallicanisra,  till  even 
his  Gallican  bishop  could  tolerate  him  no  longer,  and  for- 
bade him  to  say  muse. 

Hie  bioerapner  gives  a  fuller  insight  into  his  character, 
perhaps,  tuan  he  intended.  "  From  a  very  early  age,"  he 
says,  "  hia  mind  seems  to  have  revolted  against  the  weari- 
Bome  routine "  of  instniction  presci-ibed  for  seminarians, 
"  and,  in  its  ardent  desire  for  knowledge  and  its  rapid  ac- 
quisition, worked  out  of  the  prescribed  limits .  .  .  and  read 
and  studied  in  secret."  That  is,  in  plain  English,  ho  was 
impatient  of  direction  in  his  studies,  revolted  iigainst  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparation  to  read  and  study  with  advan- 
tage, rejected  the  prescribed  course  of  studies,  and  followed 
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Ilk  own  titste  or  iucliuation  in  broacliio^  gaeatioiiB  that  he 
lacked  tlie  previous  knowledge  and  mental  and  spiritaal  dit- 
oipline  to  broach  with  safety.  There  are  qnestious  in  great 
variety  and  of  great  importance  which  it  is  very  neceasar}' 
to  stuaVi  but  only  in  their  place,  and  after  that  very  roatine 
of  studies  prescribed  by  the  seminary  has  been  successfnlly 
pnrsued.  Most  of  the  errors  into  which  men  fall  arise  from 
the  attempt  to  solve  questions  without  the  necessary  prepar- 
atory knowledge  and  discipline.  The  studies  and  discipline 
lit  the  college  and  the  seminary  may  seem  to  impatient  and 
inexperienced  youth  wearisome  and  unnecessary,  but  they 
iiro  prescribed  by  wisdom  and  experience,  and  he  whu  has 
[ifver  submitted  to  them  or  had  tlieir  ddvant^ge  feels  the 
want  of  them  through  his  whole  life,  to  whatever  degree  of 
eminence  he  may  have  risen  without  thera.  It  is  a  great 
loss  to  any  one  no^  to  have  borne  the  yoke  in  hia  youth. 

It  is  clear  from  M.  Guett^e's  biography  that  he  never 
studied  the  papal  question  as  a  friend  .to  the  papacy,  and 
therefore  he  is  no  better  able  to  treat  it  than  if  he  naa  been 
brought  np  in  Anglicanism  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  Greek 
schism.  He  is  not  a  man  who  has  once  £rnity  believed  in 
the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  by  his  study  and  great 
learning  found  himself  reluctantly  forced  to  reject  it;  bat 
is  one  wlio,  having  fallen  under  the  papal  censure,  tries  to 
•  vindicate  himself  by  proving  that  the  pope  vrho  condemned 
him  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  never  received  from  God  any 
authority  to  judge  him.  He  is  no  unsuspected  witness,  is  no 
impartial  judge,  for  he  judges  in  his  own  cause.  His  eon- 
derauation  preceded  his  change  of  comrnnnion. 

The  editor  speaks  of  the  great  learning  of  the  anthor,  and 
says  "he  writes  with  science  and  precision,  and  with  the  pen 
of  a  man  of  genius,"  It  may  be  bo,  but  we  have  not  discov- 
ered it.  His  book  we  have  found  very  dull,  and  it  has  p&- 
quired  all  the  effort  wo  are  capable  of  to  read  it  through. 
To  our  understanding  it  is  lacking  in  both  science  and  pre- 
cision. It  is  a  book  of  details  which  are  attached  to  no 
principles,  and  its  arguments  rest  wholly  on  loose  and  inac- 
curate statements  or  bold  assumptions.  A  work  more  defi- 
cient in  real  logic,  or  more  glaringly  sophistical,  it  lias  sel- 
dom been  our  hard  fortune  to  meet  with.  As  for  learning, 
we  certainly  are  not  learned  ourselves,  but  the  author  has 
told  us  nothing  that  we  did  not  know  before,  and  nothing 
more  than  may  be  found  in  any  one  of  our  Catholic  treatises 
on  the  nnlhonty  of  the  see  of  Peter  and  the  Roman  pontiff. 
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All  his  objeutions  to  the  papacy  worth  noticing  may  be 
fonnd  with  their  answers  in  The  Primacy^  the  Apostolia 
'  Sea  Yindicated,  by  the  lamented  Fruncia  Patrick  Konrick, 
late  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  a  work  of  modest  pretensions, 
bnt  of  area!  merit  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

Though  M.  Guett^e'e  book  is  far  from  bewildering  ub  by 
its  learning  or  overwhelming  ne  by  its  logic,  we  yet  lind  it 
no  easy  matter  to  compress  an  adequate  reply  to  it  within 
any  reasonable  compass.  It  is  not  a  scientilic  work.  The 
author  lays  down  no  principles  which  he  labore  to  establish 
and  develop,  but  dwells  on  details,  detached  statements,  as- 
sertions, and  criticisms,  which  cannot  be  replied  to  sepa- 
rately without  extending  the  reply  some  two  or  three  times 
the  length  of  the  work  itself,  for  an  objection  can  be  made 
in  far  fewer  words  than  it  takes  to  refute  it.  The  author 
writes  without  method,  and  seems  never  to  have  dreamed 
of  classifying  hia  proofs,  and  arranging  all  he  has  to  say  un- 
der appropriate  beads.  Indeed,  he  has  no  principles,  and 
he  adduces  no  proofs;  he. only  commente  on  the  proofs  of 
the  papacy  urged  by  our  theologians,  and  endeavors  to 
prove  tnat  thoy  do  not  mean  what  we  Bay  they  do,  or  that 
they  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense.  Hence,  taking 
these  up  one  after  another,  he  ia  constantly  aaying  the  same 
thinga  over  and  over  again,  witli  moat  tiresome  repetition, 
which  require  an  equally  tiresome  repetition  in  reply.  Had 
the  author  taken  the  time,  if  he  had  the  ability,  to  reduce 
his  objections  to  order,  and  to  their  real  value,  a  few  pages 
would  have  sufficed  both  to  sfcito  and  to  refute  thera.  As  it 
is,  we  can  only  do  the  best  we  can  within  the  limited  space 
at  our  command. 

The  author  professes  to  write  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  non-united  Greek,  who  has  little  quarrel  with  Rome,  save 
on  the  single  question  of  the  papacy.  He  concedes  in 
some  sense  the  primacy  of  Peter,  and  that  the  bishop  of 
Home  is  the  first  bishop  of  the  church,  nay,  that  by  eccle- 
siaiitical  right  he  has  toe  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  though 
not  nniversal  jurisdiction ;  bat  denies  that  the  Koman  pon- 
tiff has  the  sovereignty  of  the  universal  church  by  divinf 
right.  He  says  his  study  of  the  subject  has  brought  him 
to  these  conclusions:  "  1.  The  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  for 
eight  centuries  possess  the  authority  of  divine  right  that 
he  has  since  sought  to  exercise ;  '2.  The  pretension  of  tlic 
biahop  of  Rome  to  the  sovereignty  of  divine  right  over  the 
whole  church  was  the  real  cause  of  the  division,"  or  Bohism 
between  the  East  and  the  West.     (p.  81.) 
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These  very  propositions  in  the  original,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  translation,  show  great  lack  of  precision  in  the  wnter. 
He  would  have  better  expressed  his  own  meaning  if  he  had 
said :  The  bishop  of  Eorae  did  not  for  eight  centuries  hold 
by  divine  right  the  authority  he  has  since  claimed,  and  the 
pretension  of  the  bishop  of  Korae  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  church  by  divine  right  has  been  the  real  canse  of  the 
schism.  We  shall  soon  object  to  this  word  sovereignty^  but 
for  tlie  moment  let  it  pass. 

These  two  propositions  the  author  undertakes  to  prove, 
and  he  attempts  to  prove  them  by  showing  or  asserting 
tliat  the  proofs  which  our  theologians  allege  From  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and  the  councils,  do  not  prove  the 
primacy  claimed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  This,  if  done, 
would  be  to  the  purpose  if  the  question  turned  on  admit- 
ting the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  by  no  means 
when  the  question  turns  on  rejecting  these  claims  and  oust- 
ing the  pope  from  his  possession.  The  author  must  go 
further.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  our  evidences  of 
title  are  insuflScient;  he  must  disprove  the  title  itself, 
either  by  proving  that  no  such  title  ever  issued,  or  that  it 
vests  in  an  adverse  claimant.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
utterly  fails  to  do.  He  sets  up,  properly  speaking,  no 
adverse  claimant,  and  fails  to  prove  that  no  such  title  ever 
issued. 

It  suffices  us,  in  reply,  to  plead  possession.  The  pope  is, 
and  long  has  been,  in  possession  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
both  East  and  West,  and  it  is  for  the  author  to  show  reasons 
why  he  should  be  ousted,  and,  if  those  reasons  do  not  nec- 
essarily invalidate  his  possessions,  the  pope  is  not  obliged  to 
show  nis  titles.     All  he  need  reply  is,  Olimpossideo. 

That  the  pope  is  in  possession  of  all  he  claims  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  he  has  from  the  earliest  times 
exercised  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  claimed  for  him,  but 
from  the  Council  of  Florence  held  in  1439.  "  We  define,'* 
say  the  fathers  of  the  council,  "  that  the  holy  apostolic  see 
and  the  Roman  pontiff  hold  the  primacy  in  all  the  world, 
and  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  successor  of  blessed 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles  and  true  vicar  of  Christ,  and 
head  oi  the  whole  church,  the  father  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians,  and  that  to  him  is  given  in  blessed  Peter,  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  full  power  to  feed,  direct,  and  govern 
the  universal  church ;  et  ipsi  B.  Petro  pascendij  regeiuli^ 
et  gubemandi plenam  jpotestatem  traditam  esse.^^ 
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This  (Jefinition  was  made  by  the  universal  church,  for  it 
was  enbscribed  by  tlie  bishops  of  both  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  among  the  bishops  of  the  East  that  accepted  it 
were  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  and 
the  metropolitans  of  Eiissia,  with  those  of  NicEea,  Trebizond, 
LacedEemon.  and  Mitvlenffi.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
non-nnited  Greeks  reject  this  conncil,  although  the  Eastern 
Chnreh  was  more  fufly  represented  in  it  tlian  the  Western 
Chnrch  was  in  that  at  Niciea,  the  first  of  Constantinople, 
Ephcsns,  or  Chalcedon  ;  bnt  it  is  for  the  non-nnited  Greeks 
to  prove  that,  in  rejecting  it  and  refusing  obedience  to  its 
decrees,  they  are  not  schismatic.  At  any  rate,  the  conncil 
ie  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  pope  is  in  possession  by  the 
judgment  of  both  East  and  West,  and  to  throw  the  bui-den 
of  proof  on  those  who  deny  the  papal  authority  and  assert 
that  the  papaev  is  schismatic. 

Before  producing  his  proofs,  the  author  examines  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures  to  ascertain  "  whether  tho  pretensions  of 
the  bishop  of  liorae  to  a  universal  sovereignty  of  the 
church  have,  as  is  alleged,  any  ground  in  the  word  of  God." 
(p.  31.)  The  translation  here  ia  inexact;  it  should  be: 
"  Whether  the  pretensions,  etc.,  to  ths  universal  sovereignty 
of  the  clmrch  have,  as  is  alleged,  t^isir  foundation  in  the 
word  of  God."  The  author  himself  would  have  expressed 
himself  better  if  he  had  written  "  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universal  church,"  instead  of  "universal  sovereignty  of  the 
church."  But  the  author  mistakes  the  real  question  he  has 
to  consider.  The  real  question  for  him  is  not  whether  tho 
primacy  we  assert  for  tho  Roman  pontifE  has  its  ground 
in  the  written  word,  but  whether  any  thing  in  the  written 
word  denies  or  contradicts  it.  The  primacy  may  exist  as  a 
fact,  and  vet  no  record  of  it  be  made  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  constitution  of  the  church  ia  older  than  any  portion  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  verj'  conceivable  tnat,  as  the 
church  must  know  her  own  constitution,  it  was  not  thought 
Decesearv  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  the  written  word.  The 
church  holds  the  written  word,  but  does  not  hold  from  it 
OP  under  it,  but  from  the  direct  and  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  Jesus  Clirist  himself,  and  is  inconceivable  without 
her  constitution. 

The  author  makes  another  mistake,  in  using  the  word 
toverei^ty  instead  of  primacy.  Koman  theologians  assert 
tho  primacy,  but  not,  in  the  ecclesiastical  order,  the  sooer- 
ei^nty  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     Sovereignty  is  a  political, 
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not  an  ecdesiastical  term ;  it  is,  moreover,  exclusive,  and  it 
ia  not  pretended  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  church  bjr 
divine  right  but  that  of  the  Koman  pontifiE.    It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  bishops  are  simply  his  vicars  or  deputies.    In 
feudal  times  there  may  have  been  writers  who  regarded 
him  as  suzerain,  but  we  know  of  none  that  held  him  to  be 
sovereign.     He  is  indeed  by  some  writers,  chiefly  French, 
called  sovereign  pontiff,  but  only  in  the  sense  ox  supreme 
pontiff,  ^on^kc  maooinvuSj  or  summtcs  jxmiifeXy  to  indicate 
that  he  is  the  highest  but  not  the  exclusive  authority  in  the 
church.     The  Council  of  Florence,  on  which  we  plant  our- 
selves, defines  him  to  be  primate,  not  sovereign,  and  ascribes 
to  him  plenary  authority  to  feed,  direct,  and  govern  the 
whole  church,  but  does  not  exclude  other  and  subordinate 
pontiffs,  who,  though  they  receive  their  sees  from  him,  yet 
within  them  govern  by  a  divine  right  no  less  immediate 
than  his.     The  real  and  only  sovereign  of  the  church,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  Jesus  Christ  himself     The 
pope  is  his  vicar,  and  as  much  bound  by  his  law  as  the 
humblest  Christian.     He  is  not  above  the  law,  nor  is  he  its 
source,  but  its  chief  minister  and  supreme  judge,  and  his 
legislative  power  is  restricted  to  such  rescriptG^  edicts,  or 
canons  as  he  judges  necessary  to  its  proper  aaministration. 
The  sovereign  makes  the  law,  and  the  difference,  therefore, 
between  the  power  of  the  sovereign  and  that  claimed  for 
the  Roman  pontiff  is  very  obvious  and  very  great.     Could 
the  author,  then,  prove  from  the  written  word  that  the 
pope  or  the  Holy  See  is  not  the  universal  sovereign  of  the 
church,  he  would  prove  nothing  to  his  purpose.     Yet  this, 
as  we  ^all  see,  is  all  he  does  prove. 

The  author  pretends,  p.  32,  that  the  papal  authoritv,  sov- 
ereignty he  means,  is  condemned  by  tne  word  oi  God. 
The  assertion,  understanding  the  papal  authority  as  defined 
by  the  Council  of  Florence,  is  to  nis  purpose,  if  he  proves- 
it.  What,  then,  are  his  proofs!  The  Boman  theologians, 
that  is,  Catholic  theologians,  say  the  church  is  founded  on 
Peter,  and  cite  in  proof  the  words  of  our  Lord  (St.  Matt, 
xvi.  18 J :  "I  say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rocK  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.'  But  this  does  not  prove  that 
Peter  is  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is  founded.  The 
church  is  not  founded  on  Peter,  or,  if  on  Peter,  in  no  other 
sense  than  it  is  on  him  and  the  other  apostles.  The  rock 
on  whic^  the  church  is  built  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
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■onl^'  foundation  of  the  churcli.  St,  Paul  sajs  (1  Cor.  iii, 
'llj :  "  Other  fonndation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  ie 
laid,  which  is  Jesiis  Christ  himself." 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole  fonndation  of  the  chnrcli  hi 
the  primary  and  absolute  sense,  nobody  denies  or  questioOB, 
and  we  have  asserted  it  in  asserting  that  he  is  the  real  and 
only  sovereign  of  the  chnroh;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
Peter  from  being  its  fonndation  in  a  secondary  and-vicarial 
penRe,  the  only  sense  asserted  by  the  most  thorougli-goiug 
lapists,  as  is  evident  from  what  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
fphesians,  (ii.  20,)  as  cited  by  the  author:  "  You  are  bnilt 
on  the  foundation  of  tlie  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesns  Clirist 
being  himself  the  chief  comer-stone."  The  principal, 
primary,  absolute  foundation  is  Christ,  but  tlie  prophets  and 
apostles  are  also  the  foundation  on  wliich  the  church,  the 
mystic  tem  pie,  is  built.  The  author  says,  same  pa^e ;  "  The 
pi-ophets  and  apostles  form  the  first  layers  of  this  mystic 
editice.  The  faithful  are  raised  on  these  foundations,  and 
form  the  edifice  itself;  finally,  Jesus  Chnat  is  the  principal 
atone,  the  corner-stone,  which  gives  solidity  to  the  monu- 
ment." Tins  is  very  true,  and  we  maintain,  as  well  as  be, 
that  there  is  "  no  other  foundation  "  in  the  primary  senee, 
"no  other  principal  corner-stone  than  Jesus  Christ;"  but 
he  himself  asserts,  as  does  St.  Paul,  other  "fonndation"  in 
a  secondary  sense.  So,  though  our  Lord  is  the  principal  or 
lir&t  foundation  in  the  sense  m  which  God  is  the  first  cause 
of  all  creatures  and  their  acta,  yet  nothing  hinders  Peter 

^f^om  being  a  secondary  foundation,  as  creatures  may  be  and 
are  what  philosophers  term  second  causes. 
But  in  this  secondary  sense,  "all  tlie  apostles  are  the 
fonndation,  and  the  churcli  is  no  more  founded  on  Peter 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  apostles."  Not  founded  on  Peter 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  apostles  cerlainly,  but  not 
founded  on  Peter  as  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  or  chief  of 
the  apostolic  college,  docs  not  appear,  and  it  is  never  pre- 
tended that  Peter  excludes  the  other  apostles.  Our  Lord 
Save,  indeed,  to  Peter  alone  the  Iteys  of  the  kingdom  of 
eaven,  thereby  constituting  him  his  stewai-d  or  tlie  chief 
of  his  household;  but  lie  gave  to  all  authority  to  teach  all 
nations  all  things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them,  the 
eame  power  of  binding  and  loosing  that  he  had  given  to 
Peter,  and  promised  to  be  with  them  as  well  as  with  him 
Lall  days  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  There  is  in 
Ftfaie  notliing  that  excludes  or  denies  the  primacy  claimed 
Vol.  vm— si. 
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for  Peter,  or  that  implies  that  our  Lord,  as  the  author  says, 
merely  "  gave  to  Peter  an  important  ministry  in  his  church.'' 

The  author  labors  to  refute  the  argument  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  primacy  of  Peter  from  the  command  of  our  Lord  to 
Peter 'to  "confirm  his  brethren,"  and  the  thrice  repeated 
command  to  "  feed  his  sheep ; "  but  as  we  are  not  now  seek- 
ing to  prove  the  primacy,  but  simply  repelling  the  argu- 
ments adduced  against  it,  we  pass  it  over.  He  attempts  to 
construct  an  argument  against  the  primacy  of  Peter  from 
the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  (St.  Matthew  xxiii. 
S) :  "  Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  Master,  and 
all  you  are  bi'ethren.  And  call  none  your  father  on  earth ; 
for  one  is  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye 
called  masters ;  for  one  is  your  master,  Christ.  He  that  is 
greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant."  "  Christ,  there- 
fore," p.  48,  "  forbade  the  apostles  to  take,  in  relation  to 
one  another,  the  titles  of  master,  doctor,  or  even  father,  or 
pope,  which  is  the  same  thing."  Why,  then,  does  the  author 
take  the  title  of  AhbSj  which  means  father,  or  suffer  his 
editor  to  give  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity!  His 
non-united  Greek  friends  also  come  in  for  his  censure ;  for 
they  call  their  simple  priests  papas  or  popes,  that  is, 
fathers ;  nay,  if  he  construes  the  words  of  our  Lord  strictly, 
he  must  deny  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and,  indeed,  all 
human  government,  and  even  forbid  the  son  to  call  his  sire 
father.  This  would  prove  a  little  too  much  for  him  as  well 
as  for  us. 

The  key  to  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  is  not  difficult  to 
discover.  He  commands  iiis  disciples  not  to  call  any  one 
master,  teacher,  or  father,  that  is,  not  to  recognize  as  binding 
on  them  any  authority  that  does  not  come  from  God,  and 
to  remember  that  they  are  all  brethren,  and  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men.  God  alone  is  sovereign,  and  we  are  bound 
to  obey  him,  and  no  one  else ;  for,  in  obeying  our  prelates 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  set  over  us,  it  is  he  and  ne  only 
whom  we  obey.  He  commands  hiis  disciples  to  suffer 
no  man  to  call  them  masters ;  for  their  authority  to  teach 
or  govern  comes  not  from  them,  but  from  their  Master  who 
is  in  heaven,  and  therefore  they  are  not  to  lord  it  over  their 
brethren,  but  to  govern  only  so  as  to  serve  them.  "  Let 
him  that  is  greatest  among  you  be  your  servant"  Power  is 
not  for  him  who  governs,  out  for  them  who  are  governed, 
and  he  is  greatest  who  best  serves  his  brethren.  The  pope, 
in  reference  to  the  admonition  of  our  Lord,  and  from  tlic 
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liumility  with  which  all  power  given  to  raensliould  be  held 
aad  exercised,  citUs  himself  "servant  of  Bervants."  The 
worda  so  understood — and  they  may  be  so  niiderstood — con- 
vey no  prohibition  of  the  authority  ulaimed  for  the  Soman 
pontiff  as  the  viear  of  CliriBt,  and  father  and  teacher  of  all 
Chrietiana,  by  divine  antliority,  not  by  iiie  own  personal 
right. 

Here  is  all  the  author  adduces  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
amounts  to  any  thiiiv,  to  pnve  "that  tl/e  papal  authority  " 
is  "condemned  by  the  word  of  G-od,"  and  nothing  in  all 
this  condemns  it  in  the  sense  deBned  by  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, which  18  all  we  have  to  show. 

From  the  Scriptures  the  author  passes  to  tradition,  and 
first  to  "the  vi(3ws  of  the  papal  authority  taken  by  tlie 
fatliers  of  the  first  three  centuries."  He  does  not  deny  that 
our  Lord  treated  Peter  with  great  personal  consideration, 
and  thinks  Peter  may  be  regarded  in  relation  to  the  other 
apostles  as  primxi^  inter  varea,  the  first  amonc  equals,  but 
without  jurisdiction ;  ana  he  says,  p.  48,  "  We  can  affirm 
that  no  father  of  the  church  has  seen  m  the  primacy  of  Peter 
any  title  to  jurisdiction  or  absolute  authority  in  the  church." 
But  the  first  father  he  finds  who,  as  he  pretends,  absolutely 
denies  the  priTuacy  Catholics  claim  for  Peter,  and  conse- 
quently for  his  successor,  is  8t.  Cyprian,  who  seems  to  ua 
very  positively  to  affirm  it. 

The  author  has  a  tiieory,  which  he  pretends  is  supported 
by  St.  Cyprian,  and  which  explains  all  the  facts  in  the  early 
ages  which  have  been  supposed  byBoinan  theologians  to  be 
favorable  to  their  doctrine  of  the  papacy.  He  doee  not 
bring  it  out  very  clearly  or  systematically,  and  we  can  collect 
it  only  from  scattered  assertions.  He  denies  that  Peter 
had  any  authority  not  shared  equally  by  the  other  apostles ; 
or  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  or  has  by  divine  right  any 
pre-eminence  above  any  other  bishop ;  or  that  the  church  of 
Kome  has  any  authority  not  possessed  equally  by  the  other 
churches  that  had  apostles  for  tlieir  foundera.  He  concedes 
that  Peter  and  Paul  founded  the  charch  of  Rome,  but  de- 
nies that  St.  Peter  was  ever  its  bishop  or  bishop  of  nay 
other  particular  see.  How,  thou,  explain  the  many  passages 
of  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  which  undeniably 
assert  Peter  as  "  the  prince  of  the  apostles,"  "  the  chief  of 
— *•">  ""ostolic  college,  the  superiority  and  authority  of  "  the 
Peter,"  '"the  chair  of   Peter,"  and  recognize  the 

rifldiction  actually  exercised  in  all  parts  of  the  church  by 
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the  bishop  of  Borne !  No  man  can  read  the  early  fathers, 
and  deny  that  the  church  of  Home  was  regarded  as  the 
church  that  ^^  presides,"  bb  St.  Ignatius  calls  it,  as  the  root 
and  matrix,  as  St.  Cyprian  says,  of  the  chorch,  as  holding 
the  pre-eminence  over  all  other  churches,  with  whose  bishop 
it  was  necessary  that  all  others  should  agree  or  be  in  com- 
munion. The  author  does  not  deny  it ;  but  Peter  meant 
"  the  faith  of  Peter,"  "  the  chair  of  Peter  meant  the  entire 
episcopate,"  which  was  one  and  held  by  all  the  bishops  in 
solidoj  and  the  pre-eminence  ascribed  to  the  church  of  Borne 
was  in  conseauence  of  her  exterior  importance  as  the  see  of 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  is  the  author's  theory,  and 
he  pretends  that  he  finds  it  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  by  St.  Cyprian. 

"  In  fact,"  he  says,  p.  79,  "  he  (St.  Cyprian)  positively 
denies  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  himself;  he  makes  the 
apostle  merely  the  type  of  unity  which  resided  in  tlie  apos- 
tolic college  as  a  whole,  and  by  succession  in  the  whole  epis- 
copal body,  which  he  calls  the  See  of  Peter."  ''After 
mentioning  the  powers  promised  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Cyprian 
remarks  that  Jesus  Christ  promised  them  to  him  alone, 
though  they  were  given  to  all.  *  In  order  to  show  forth 
unity,'  he  says,  'the  Lord  has  wished  that  unity  might  draw 
its  origin  from  one  only.'  'The  other  apo^es  certainly 
were  just  what  Peter  was,  having  the  same  honor  and  power 
as  he.  '  All  are  shepherds,  and  the  flock  nourished  dv  all 
the  apostles  together  is  one,  in  order  that  the  churcn  of 
Christ  may  appear  in  its  unity.' " 

But  to  this  explanation  of  St.  Cyprian  there  is  a  slight 
objection ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  see  from  this  how  the  umty 
of  the  apostolic  college  or  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  shown 
forth,  manifested,  or  made  to  appear,  that  is,  rendered  visi- 
ble, which  is  the  sense  of  St.  Cyprian,  or  how  it  can  be  said 
to  draw  the  origin  of  unity  from  one  when  it  only  draws  it» 
origin  from  many  conjointly.  St.  Cyprian  says  our  Lord 
id  unitatem  inanifestaret^  unam  cathedram  consUtuity  uni- 
tatia  ejusdem  originem  <ib  uno  incipientem  9ua  auctoriUUe 
disposuit ;  that  is,  that  our  Lord  established  by  his  author- 
ity one  diair,  made  the  orig'n  of  unitj  begin  from  one,  that 
the  unity  of  the  body  might  be  manifested  or  shown  forth. 
St  Cyprian  evidently  teaches  that  the  unity  of  the  church 
derives,  as  the  author  holds,  from  the  unity  of  the  episco- 
pate, and  the  unity  of  the  episcopate  from  tJie  unity  of  the 
apostolic  college ;  but  that  the  unity  of  the  apostolic  college 
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or  apostolate  may  be  maiiifested,  and  Iioiice  the  uiiitj  of  the 
cliurcli  be  ehowii  forth,  or  rendered  visible,  our  Lord  made 
its  origin  begin  from  one,  that  is,  Peter.  All  tlie  apostles, 
indeed,  bad  wbat  Peter  had,  tbat  is,  the  apostolate,  partook 
of  the  same  gift,  honor,  and  power ;  but  the  beginning  pro- 
ceeded from  unity,  and  the  primacy  was  given  to  Peter, 
that  tiie  church  of  Christ  and  the  chair,  the  apostolate,  by 
encceseion  tlie  episcopal  body,  if  you  will,  may  be  shown  to 
be  one.  All  are  pastors,  and  tlie  flock,  which  is  fed  by  all 
tlie  apostles  in  unanimity,  is  shown  to  be  one,  that  the  unity 
of  the  church  of  Christ  may  be  demonBtrated.  Hoc  erant 
itliigue  et  ccBieri  ajMVtoli  quad  Juit  Peirus,  pari  oonsortio 
'^aeiUti  ei  homrrif  et  potestatiSf  sed  exordium,  ab  unitata 
projiaiaciiur  ;  et primatua Petro  datur,iit  una  ChrisHecde- 
aia  ei  cathedra  wui  Jitonttreiur.  Etpastoree  sunt  omnes,  et 
grex  unua  oetendiiur,  qui  ab  apoatolU  om/nibus  unan/imi 
eonsensione  paaoatur,  ut  ecclesia  ChrisU,  una  mimsiret-ur* 
St.  Cyprian  endeavors  to  show  not  simply  that  the  church 
is  one  and  the  episcopate  also  one,  but  that  our  Lord  has  so 
arranged  it  that  the  unity  of  each  may  be  made  to  appear 
and  both  be  seen  to  bo  one.  The  unity  of  the  apostles,  of 
the  paators,  or  of  the  church,  regarded  aa  a  collective  body, 
is  invisible.  How,  then,  if  it  does  not  arise  from  one,  or  if 
it  has  no  visible  centre  and  beginning  in  the  visible  order, 
is  it  to  be  made  to  appear?  Bt.  Cyprian  evidently  holds 
that  the  unity  of  the  apostolic  body  establishes  the  unity  of 
the  episcopal  body,  since  he  holds  the  bishops  to  be  the  auc- 
cessore  of  the  apostles ;  and  the  unity  of  tlie  episcopal  body 
establishes  the  unity  of  the  flock,  wiiieh  in  union  with  the 
body  each  pastor  feeds,  and  therefore  the  unity  of  tlie  entirtr 


*Opp.  Cipriani,  Migoc's  Edition.  De  Uoilate  Ecclesiffi.  pp,  498-000. 
Tbu  words  primnlut  Fiiro  dalur.  axe  naotiiig  in  aomc  maaiiscripls.  Bad 
■re  rejected  by  Batuze  and  some  others  as  an  interpolation,  and  ircb- 
bishop  Eeorick  does  not  cite  Ibcm  in  bis  Primacy,  wtiea  tbe^  would 
have  been  mucli  to  lila  purpose.  It  is  thougbt  that  tbej  were  originally 
u  marginal  note,  and  have  crept  into  the  text  Uirougli  t^me  ignorant 
copyist;  but  il  Is  Just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  they  were  omitted  from 
the  text  by  Home  careless  copyist,  and  placed  In  the  margin  by  way  of 
p.  correction,  and  nflcrward  restored  to  their  proper  place  in  the  tei^t. 
*  ""^  iQ  general  years  aeu  we  examined  tbe  quostioQ  with  what  ability  wa 
~  came  to  the  concluaion  that  Iney  are  genuine,  or,  at  feast, 
no  sufScient  reason  for  renirdiog  them  as  spurious.  Tbey 
»  what  is  obviously  the  sense  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  «eem  to  us  to  be 
saiy  to  carry  on  and  complete  bis  ar^meot.  Nefertheleas,  we 
—  ■*-  none  of  our  reasoning  against  M.  Guettfaj  rest  on  Iheir  genu- 
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church  of  Christ.  Bnt  he  just  as  evidently  holds  that  the 
apostolic  unity  in  order  to  exist  must  begin  from  a  central 
point,  or  have  its  centre  and  source  whence  it  proceeds,  and 
radiates,  so  to  speak,  through  the  whole  apostolic  body, 
making  of  the  apostolate  not  an  aggre^tion,  but  a  body 
really  one,  with  its  own  central  source  of  life  and  authority ; 
an  organic  and  not  simply  an  organized  body,  for  an  organ- 
ized body  has  no  real  unity.  Hence,  he  makes  the  unity 
start  and  radiate  from  one,  as  it  must  if  unity  at  all.  This 
one,  this  central  point,  he  holds,  is,  by  the  ordination  of  the 
Lord,  Peter.     Oi  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

As  we  understand  St.  Cyprian,  whose  treatise  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Church  is,  perhaps,  the  profoundest  and  most 
philosophical  ever  written  on  that  subject,  the  church  is  an 
organism  with  Jesus  Christ  himself  for  its  invisible  and 
ultimate  centre  and  source  of  life.  But  as  the  church  is  to 
deal  with  the  world  and  operate  in  time  and  space,  it  must 
be  visible  as  well  as  invisible.  Then  the  invisible  must  be 
visibly  expressed  or  represented.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  there  is  a  visible  expression  or  representation  in  the 
exterior  organic  body  of  tliis  interior  and  invisible  centre 
and  source  of  unity,  life,  and  authority,  which  our  Lord 
himself  is.  To  establish  this  exterior  or  visible  representa- 
tion, our  Lord  institutes  the  apostolic  colle^,  and  through 
that  the  episcopal  body,  through  whom  the  whole  flock 
becomes  in  union  with  their  pastors,  who  are,  in  union  with 
the  apostles,  one  organic  body ;  but  only  on  condition  of 
the  unity  of  the  apostolic  college,  which  unity  must  start 
from  one,  from  a  visible  centre  and  source  of  unity.  Hence, 
our  Lord  chose  Peter  as  the  central  point  of  union  for  the 
apostolic  college,  and  Peter's  chair,  the  cathedra  una^  as  the 
visible  centre  o^  union  for  the  episcopal  body,  and  through 
them  of  the  whole  church,  so  that  the  whole  church  in  me 
apostolate,  in  the  episcopate,  and  in  the  flock,  is  shown  to 
be  one,  represented  with  the  unity  and  authority  it  has  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  trouble  here  with  the  author's  theory  is,  not  that  it 
makes  Peter  the  sign  and  type  of  the  unity  or  authority  of 
the  apostolic  college,  and  the  chair  of  Peter  the  type  and 
figure,  as  he  says,  of  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  episco- 
pate, but  that  it  does  not  do  so ;  for  it  recognizes  no  visible 
apostolic  or  episcopal  unity,  since  it  recognizes  no  visible 
centre  or  source  from  which  it  originates ;  and  hence  neither 
the  apostolate  nor  the  episcopate,  save  as  Jesus  Christ,  is  a 
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uaity,  but  aa  aggregation,  ils  we  have  eaid,  a  colloction,  or 
at  least,  a  sort  of  round  robiii.  By  denying  the  primacy  or 
centre  and  beginning  of  nuity  to  Peter  and  Peter's  cliair 
individually,  it  denies  what  St  Cyprian  maintainjit  was  insti- 
tnted  to  manifest  or  sbow  forth  unit)*.  It  denies  botli  the 
manifestation  of  unity  and  externa!  unity  itself,  both  of 
which  are  Btremiously  insisted  on  by  St.  Cyprian,  who, 
indeed,  says  expressly  in  his  letter  to  St.  Cornelius,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  that  '*tliB  Church  of  Rome,"  that  is,  "the 
chair  of  Peter,"  is  the  centre  whence  sacerdotal  unity  arose. 

The  author  says,  p.  67,  that  "  St.  Cyprian  was  nght  in 
ealliug  the  Church  of  Rome  the  chair  of  Peter,  the  ptHnci- 
pal  church,  whence  .^icenlotal  unity  emanated.  But  for  all 
tliat,  did  he  pretend  that  the  bishop  enjoyed  authority  liy 
divine  right?  He  believed  it  so  little  that,  in  his  De  ont- 
tate  JicdeauB.  he  understands  by  the  chaic  of  Peter  the  en- 
tire episcopate,  regai-ds  St.  Peter  as  the  equal  of  the  othei- 
apostles,  denies  his  primacy,  and  makes  him  the  simple  type 
of  the  unity  of  the  apostolic  college."  The  Clnirch  of 
Kome  "  was  the  source  of  sacerdotal  unity  in  this  senst;,  that 
Peter  was  the  sign  and  type  of  tlie  unity  of  the  apostolic 
•ooUega"  St.  Cyprian  makes  St.  Peter,  p.  79,  "  merely  the 
^pe  of  the  unity  that  resided  in  the  apostolic  college  as  a 
whole,  and,  by  succession,  in  the  episcopal  body,  which  he 
calls  '  the  see  of  Peter.'"  "  The  see  of  Peter,  in  St.  Cyp- 
rian's idea,  is  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  body,  and,  by 
Buccession,  of  the  episcopal  body.  Ail  tlie  bishops  had  the 
same  honor  and  the  same  authority  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  order,  as  all  the  apostles  had  the  same  honor  and  au- 
thority as  Peter."     {pp.  79,  80.) 

Peter,  tlicn,  is  the  sign  and  type  of  apostolic  and  episco- 
pal unity,  and  "  the  chair  of  Peter,"  or  "the see  of  Peter," 
IB  the  sign  and  type  of  apostolic  authority.  But  supposing 
this  to  be  so,  and  Peter  to  liave  been  in  no  respect  distin- 
guished from  the  other  apostles,  or  to  have  held  no  peculiar 
position  in  the  apostolic  Ijody,  how  cuine  he  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sign  and  type  of  ii]>osto]ic  unity,  and  his  chair  as  tlie 
sign  aiiu  type  of  apostolic  authority?  There  is  a  logic  in 
kngnage  as  well  as  in  the  hunian  mind  of  which  it  is  the 
expresdou,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  every  symbolical  locu- 
tion that  gains  currency.  If  tlie  fatliers  and  the  church  had 
not  held  Peter  to  be  the  prince  of  the  apostles  and  his  see 
tlie  centre  and  sourei!  of  apostolic  authority,  would  tliey  or 
could  they  have  made  his  see  or  ch.iir  tlie  synilx)!  of  apos- 
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tolic  authority,  or  Peter  himself  the  symbol,  "  the  sign  and 
type,"  of  apostolic  unity?  Why  the  see  of  Peter  rather 
than  that  of  Andrew,  James,  or  John !  or  Peter  rather  than 
any  other  apostle  ?  The  fact,  then,  that  St  Peter  and  hiB 
see  or  chair  were  taken  as  symbolic,  the  sign  and  type,  the 
one  of  apostolic  unity,  and  the  other  of  apostolic  autnority, 
is  a  very  conclusive  proof  that  the  primacy  was  given  to  him 
and  his  see  by  our  Lord,  and  by  succession  to  the  holy  apos- 
tolic see  and  the  Boman  pontin,  as  the  fathers  of  Florence 
define  and  Boman  theologians  hold. 

Again,  how  could  Peter  be  a  sign  and  type  of  apostolic 
unity  or  his  see  the  sign  and  type  of  apostouc  authority,  if 
he,  reter,  had  no  relation,  and  nis  see  none,  to  that  author- 
ity not  held  equally  by  all  the  apostles  and  their  sees!  In 
the  church  of  God  there  are  and  can  be  no  sliams,  no  make- 
believes,  no  false  signs  or  types,  no  unrealities,  no  calling 
things  which  are  not  as  if  they  were.  Signs  which  signify 
nothing  are  not  signs,  and  types  which  represent  nothing  are 
simply  no  types  at  all.  The  real  apostolic  unity  and  author- 
ity are  intermd,  invisible  in  Jesus  Christ  himseli,  who,  in  the 
primary  and  absolute  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  church  is  founded,  the  sole  basis  of  its  solidity 
and  permanence,  the  sole  ground  of  its  existence  and  foun- 
tain of  its  life,  unity,  and  authority.  Peter  and  Peter's  see, 
if  the  sign  and  type  of  this  invisible  unitv,  must  represent 
it  or  show  it  forth  in  the  visible  order.  I3ut  how  can  Peter 
represent  that  unity,  unless  he  is  in  the  visible  order  its  real 
centre  and  source,  in  which  it  begins  and  from  which  it  em- 
anates ?  Or  how  can  the  see  or  cnair  of  Peter  be  the  sign 
and  type  of  the  invisible  apostolic  authority,  unless  it  remy 
be  its  source  and  centre  in  the  visible  order?  The  extemd 
can  represent  the  internal,  the  visible  the  invisible,  only  in 
so  far  as  it  copies  or  imitates  it.  In  calling  Peter  the  sign 
and  type  of  apostolic  unity,  the  author  then  concedes  that 
Peter  represents  our  Lord,  and  that  he  is,  as  the  Council  of 
Florence  defines,  "  the  true  vicar  of  Christ ; "  and  in  mak- 
ing Peter's  see  the  sign  and  type  of  apostolic  authority,  he 
makes  it  the  real  centre  in  the  visible  order  of  that  authority, 
and  consequently  concedes  the  very  points  which  he  rejects, 
and  undertakes  to  prove  from  St  Cyprian  are  only  the  un- 
founded pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

That  the  primacy  here  unwittmgly  conceded  by  the  au- 
thor is  not  that  absolute  and  isolated  sovereignty  which  the 
author  accuses  Catholic  theologians  of  asserting  for  Peter 
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and  for  the  bUhop  of  Rome  as  hie  Bucceeeor,  we  readily  ad- 
rait,  hut  we  have  already  ehown  that  such  a  sovereignty  ia 
not  claimed.  The  pope  is  not  the  sovereign,  but  the  vicar 
or  chief  minister  of^  the  sovereign.  He  governs  the  church 
in  apostolic  unity,  nota^  isolated  from  the  episcopal  bodv, 
but  as  its  real  head  or  supreme  chief.  His  authority  is  said 
to  be  loquenn  ex  cathedra,  speaking  from  the  seat  of  apoe- 
tolic  and  episcopal  unity  and  authority.  He  is  the  cliief  or 
stipreme  pastor,  not  tlie  only  pastor,  nor  pastor  at  all  regard- 
ed as  separate  from  the  churcn.  He  is  tne  visible  heud  of 
the  church  united  by  a  living  union  with  the  body ;  for  it  is 
as  necessary  to  the  liead  to  be  in  Hving  union  with  the  body, 
as  it  is  to  the  body  to  be  in  living  union  with  the  head. 
Neither  can  live  and  perform  its  functions  without  the  oth- 
er; but  the  directing,  controllinii,  or  governing  power  is  in 
the  head.  St.  Ambrose  says,  "  Whore  Peter  is,  there  is  the 
church ;"  but  he  does  not  say  Peter  is  the  church,  nor  does 
the  pope  say,  "  L'Egltse,  c'est  moi,"  I  am  the  church.  Suc- 
ceeding to  Peter  as  chief  of  the  apostolic  college,  he  is  the 
chief  or  head  of  the  church.  The  author's  theory  makes  the 
chnrch  in  the  visible  order  as  a  whole,  acephalons,  headless, 
and  therefore  brainless. 

The  anthor  bases  his  assertion  that  St.  Cyprian  denies  the 
primacy  of  Peter  on  the  fact  that  he  says,  "  All  the  other 
apostles  had  what  be  had,  the  same  honor  and  the  same 
power."  This  is  with  Mr.  Guettee  a  capital  point.  His 
ooctrine,  so  far  as  doctrine  he  has,  is  tiiat  the  church  has  no 
visible  chief  ;  tliat  all  the  apostles  bad  equal  honor  and  au- 
thority ;  that  all  bishops  as  successors  of  the  apostles  are 
equal ;  that  one  bisbou  has  by  divine  right  no  pre-eminence 
above  another ;  and  that,  if  one  is  more  influential  than  an- 
other, he  owes  it  to  his  personal  character  or  to  the  external 
importance  of  bis  see.  And  this  he  contends  is  the  doctrine 
•of  St,  Cyprian.  But,  if  bo  bad  understood  St.  Cyprian's 
argument,  he  would  have  never  done  that  great  saint  such 
flagrant  injustice.  St.  Cyprian's  argument  is,  as  is  evident 
from  the  passage  we  have  cited  at  length,  tliat,  although  all 
the  apostles  received  the  same  gift,  the  same  honor,  and  the 
same  power,  yet,  for  tbesake  of  manifesting  unity,  our  Lord 
constituted  one  chair  from  which  unity  should  begin,  and 
gave  the  primacy  to  Peter,  that  the  imity  of  the  apostolic 
or  episcopal  body  and  of  the  whole  churdi  of  Christ  might 
be  enown.  The  author  himself  contends  tliat  the  apostolate, 
and  by  succession  tlic  episcopate,  is  one  and  indivisible,  and 
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held  by  the  apostles  or  bishops  m  solido.  Then,  if  all  the 
other  apostles  had  the  apostolate,  they  must  have  had  pre- 
cisely what  Peter  had,  and  if  the  other  bishops  have  the 
episcopate  at  all,  they  must  have  precisely  what  the  Soman 
pontiff  has,  yet  without  having  another  apostolate  or  another 
episcopate  than  that  which  they  all  equally  receive  and  hold 
in  its  m visible  unity,  or  any  thing  in  addition  thereto.  He 
mav,  nevertheless,  be  the  head  or  chief  of  the  episcopal 
body  and  the  centre  in  which  episcopal  unity  and  authonty 
in  the  visible  otder  originate,  and  from  which  they  radiate 
thi'ough  the  body,  and  from  the  bishops  to  their  respective 
flocks,  and  bind  them  and  the  whole  cnurch  together  in  one, 
which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  precise  doctrine  of  St. 
Cyprian,  and  certainly  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Koman  and 
Catholic  Church. 

The  author,  even  if  a  learned  man,  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  of  a  philosopher  or  much  of  a  theologian.  There  are 
depths  in  St.  Cyprian's  philosophy  and  theology  which  he 
seems  unable  to  sound,  and  heignts  which  are  certainly  above 
his  flight.  He  is,  we  should  judge,  utterly  unaware  of  the 
real  constitution  of  the  church,  tne  profound  significance  of 
the  Gospel,  the  vast  reach  of  the  Christian  system,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  universal  system  of  creation,  or  the  reasons  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  there  are  for  its  existence,  and  for 
the  existence  and  constitution  of  the  church.  All  the  works 
of  the  Creator  are  strictly  logical,  and  together  form  but  one 
dialectic  whole,  are  but  the  expression  of  one  divine  thought. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  petty  or  worthless  than  the  au- 
thor's shallow  cavils  te  a  man  who  has  a  little  real  theologi- 
cal science. 

The  author  cites  the  controversy  on  the  baptism  of  here- 
tics, in  proof  that  St.  Cyprian  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  or  his  authority  to  govern  as  supreme  pon- 
tiff the  whole  church,  but  unsuccessfully.  St.  Cyprian  found 
the  custom  established  in  Carthage,  as  it  was  also  in  certain 
churches  in  Asia,  to  rebaptize  persons  who  had  been  bap- 
tized by  heretics,  and  he  insisted  on  observing  the  custom. 
He  complained,  therefore,  of  St.  Stephen,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, who  wrote  to  him  to  conform  to  the  ancient  and  gen- 
eral custom  of  the  church.  Whether  he  conformed  or  not 
is  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  denied  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  Roman  pontiff,  and  he  certainly  did  not  break 
communion  with  him,  though  he  may  have  regarded  his  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority  in  that  particular  case  as  oppressive 
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aiiO  tyraniucal.  It  would  eeeiii  from  the  letter  of  St.  Fii^ 
miliiinup  to  St.  Cypriaa,  if  genuine,  of  which  there  ia  some 
doubt,  as  there  is  of  several lettera  uscribed  to  St.  Cj'prian, 
and  from  the  address  of  St.  Oypriaa  to  the  last  connuil  he 
held  on  the  subject,  which  M.  Guettt^  cites  at  some  lengtli, 
that  the  question  was  regarded  as  one  of  discipline,  or  a& 
coming  vritliin  tlie  category  of  those  matters  on  which  di- 
vensity  of  usage  in  different  churchee  and  countries  is  allow- 
:ible  or  can  be  tolerated,  and  on  which  uniformity  hao never 
iKjen  exacted.  He  insisted  not  that  all  the  world  should  con- 
form to  the  custom  he  oltserved,  hut  defended,  as  our  bish- 
ops would  to-day,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  customary 
nghtaof  his  chnrch  or  province.  That  he  was  wrong  we 
know,  for  the  universal  church  has  sustained  the  liomau 
pontiff. 

We  do  not  think  the  author  has  been  very  liappy  in  plac- 
ing St.  Cyprian  on  the  stand  against  tlieprimacy  ot  the noly 
apostolic  see  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  Tne  saint  is  a  mucli 
better  witness  for  us  than  for  him. 

The  author,  unable  to  deny  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  bis  see  in  tlie  government  of  the 
church,  and  the  importance  everywhere  attached  to  being 
in  communion  with  the  bishop  ol  Rome,  seeks  to  evade  the 
force  of  the  fact  by  attributing  it  not  to  the  belief  in  the 
primacy  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  but  to  the  superior  impor- 
tance of  the  city  of  Rome  aa  the  capital  of  the  empire,  as 
if  the  Catholic  Church  were  merely  a  Roman  church,  and 
not  founded  for  the  whole  world.  We  indeed  hear  some- 
thing of  this  when  Constantinople,  the  New  Rome,  became 
the  rivai  of  Old  Rome,  and  its  bishop,  on  account  of  the 
civil  and  political  importance  of  the  city,  set  up  to  be  oecu- 
menical bishop,  and  claimed  the  first  place  after  the  bishop 
of  Rome ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  it  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  the  author  adduces  nothing  to  justify  bis  as- 
sumption. All  the  fathers,  alike  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
attribute  tlie  primacy  held  by  the  church  of  Rome  not  to 
the  importance  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  empire,  but  to 
the  fact  that  she  ia  "  the  church  that  presides,"  is  '*  the  prin- 
cipal" or  governing  "church,"  ia  "the  aee  of  Peter,  holds 
the  chair  of  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,"  is  "  the  root  and 
matrix  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  that  Peter  "  lives ''  and 
"speaks"  in  its  biahops.  Now,  whatever  our  learned  au- 
thor may  say,  we  think  these  great  fathers,  some  of  whom 
were  only  one  remove  from  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
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nearly  all  of  whom  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  knew 
the  facts  in  the  case  as  well  as  he  knows  them,  and  that 
there  is  every  probability  that  they  meant  what  they  said 
and  wrote. 

"  We  see,"  says  the  author,  p.  48,  "  that  as  early  as  the 
third  century  the  bishops  of  Kome,  because  St.  Peter  had 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  that  see,  claimed  to  exercise  a 
certain  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  church,  giving  them- 
selves sometimes  the  title  of  ^bishop  of  bishops';  out  we 
also  see  that  the  whole  church  protested  against  these  ambi- 
tious pretensions,  and  held  them  of  no  account."  That  the 
bishop  of  Home  was  accused  by  those  whom  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  offended  of  assuming  the  title  of  bishop  of 
bishops,  by  way  of  a  sneer,  may  be  very  true,  but  that  he 
ever  gave  himself  that  title,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  trustworthy  evidence. 

''  The  churcli  jprotested  against  these  ambitious  preten- 
sions." Where  is  that  protest  recorded!  That  bishops 
were  then  as  now  jealous  of  their  real  or  supposed  rights, 
and  ever  well  disposed  to  resist  any  encroachment  upon  them^ 
is  by  no  means  improbable ;  and  this,  if  the  bishops  gener- 
ally held  that  the  xloman  pontiff  had  no  more  autnonty  by 
divine  right  over  the  church  than  anv  other  bishop,  must 
have  made  it  exceedingly  di£5cult  for  nim  to  grasp  the  pri- 
macy of  jurisdiction  over  them.  Their  power  to  resist,  in 
case  they  believed  they  could  resist  with  a  good  conscience, 
must  have  been,  being,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  century, 
eighteen  hundred  to  one,  somewhat  greater  than  his  to  en- 
croach. That  the  bishops  or  simple  priests  whom  the  Ko- 
man  pontiff  admonished  or  censured  protested  sometimes, 
not  against  his  authority,  but  against  what  they  regarded  a^ 
its  unjust,  arbitrary,  or  tyrannical  exercise,  is  no  doubt  true, 
and  the  same  thing  happens  still,  even  wiih  those  who  have 
no  doubt  of  the  papal  authority ;  but  that  the  whole  church 
protested  is  not  proven ;  and  in  all  the  instances  in  which 
protests  were  offered  on  the  part  of  individual  bishops  that 
came  before  an  ecclesiastical  council,  the  universal  church 
uniformly  sustained  the  Eoman  pontiff.  When  St.  Victor 
excommunicated  the  Quartodecimans,  some  bishops  remon- 
strated with  him  as  being  too  severe,  and  others  opposed  his 
act,  but  the  council  of  IS^icsea  sustained  it.  Even  before 
that  council,  the  author  of  the  Philosophumena,  whose  work 
must  have  been  composed  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, treats  the  Quartodecimans  as  heretics,  although,  except 


Bs  to  the  time  of  keepiug  Eastur,  their  faith  wus  irreuryach- 
able.  So  on  the  qtiestion  of  the  baptism  of  heretics,  the 
whole  chnrch,  instead  of  protesting  against  the  deciaion  of 
8t.  Stephen,  approved  it,  and  follows  it  to  this  day.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  the  whole  chnrch  treate<J  the  acts  of  these  popes 
"  as  of  no  account." 

The  writers  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Sts.  Cyprian  and 
FirmilianuB  are  good  evidence  that  the  popes  clajnied  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  in  the  contro- 
versy on  tlie  baptism  of  heretics,  and  Terttillian  affurds  no 
mean  proof  of  the  same  fact  at  a  yet  earlier  date.  In  a  work 
■written  after  he  had  fallen  into  some  of  the  heresies  of  the 
Montaniata,  he  writes,  as  cited  by  our  author,  p.  78,  "  I  team 
that  a  new  edict  has  been  given,  a  peremptory  edict.  The 
sovereign  pontiff,  tliat  is,  the  bisliop  of  bishops,  has  said:  'I 
remit  the  eins  of  impurity  and  fornication.'  O  edict  1  not 
less  can  be  done  than  to  ticket  it — Good  Woke  !  Bnt  where 
shall  snch  an  edict  be  posted^  Surely,  I  think,  upon  the 
doors  of  tlie  houses  of  prostitution."  This  paasage  iindonbt- 
edly  proves  that  Tcrtullian  himself,  fallen  into  heresy,  did 
not  relish  the  papal  decision  that  condemned  him,  and  per- 
haps that  he  wa£  disposed  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Tto- 
man  poutifE;  bnt  if  it  had  been  generally  held  that  the  Ito- 
man  pontiff  was  no  more  in  the  church  than  any  other 
bishop,  and  tlierefore  that  his  decision  conld  have  no  author- 
ity out  of  hia  diocese  or  province,  would  his  decision  have 
so  deeply  moved  him,  and  called  forth  such  an  outburst  of 
wrath  f  If  the  claim  to  the  primacy  of  authority  in  the 
whole  church,  and  therefore  to  juriadiction  over  all  bishops, 
was  not  generally  recoeiiized  and  held,  what  oecaeion  was 
there  for  so  much  indignation?  What  point  would  there 
have  been  in  the  sneer,  or  force  in  the  irony,  of  catling  him 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  or  the  bishop  of  bishops  ?  Tertullian's 
language,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  exaggerate  the 
authority  elaimed  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  plainly  enough  im- 
plies that  he  was  generally  held  to  have  authority  to  make 
decisions  in  doctrine  and  discipline  for  the  whole  church, 
and  that  a  censure  from  him  was  something  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  tiiat  from  any  other  bisliop  or  patriarch. 

The  author  eitfis  to  the  same  effect  as  TertuUian  the  work 
published  at  Paris  a  fewyearaagounderthenameof  Origen, 
entitled  Philosophumena,  "justly  attributed,"  he  says,  "to 
St.  Hyppolytufi,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  or  to  the  learned  priest 
Cains.       Tlie  authorship  of  the  work  is  unknown,  and  no 
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documente  have  yet  been  discovered  that  enable  the  learned 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  whom  it  was 
or  could  have  been  written.  The  work,  nowever,  bears  in- 
ternal evidence  of  having  been  written  by  some  one  belong- 
ing to  the  East,  and  who  lived  during  thepontificates  of  St. 
Victor,  St.  Zephyrinus,  St.  Callistus,  St.  Urban,  and  perhaps 
St.  Pontian,  bishops  of  Rome,  that  is  to  say,  from  180  to 
235,  certainly  not  later.  The  work,  when  published  by  M. 
Miller  at  Paris,  in  1851,  attracted  the  attention  of  English 
and  German  Protestants  by  its  gross  chafes  against  the  two 
venerated  Roman  pontiffs  and  martyrs,  St.  Zephyrinus  and 
St.  Callistus — charges  which  for  the  most  part  reiute  them- 
selves. But  thou^  Protestants  have  not  been  able  to  make 
much  of  it  against  the  papacy.  Catholics  have  found  in  it 
new  and  unexpected  proofs  oi  the  authority  extending  over 
the  church  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  exercised  by  the  popes 
of  that  early  period.  "  In  his  invectives,"  says  the  Abb6 
Cruice,  "the  adversary  of  Callistus  acknowledges  his 
great  power,  and  furnishes  new  and  unexpected  proofs 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see."  The  Abb6  Cruice, 
who,  we  think,  we  have  heard  recently  died  Bishop  of 
Mai-seilles,  published  at  Paris,  in  1851,  an  interesting 
History  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  the  pontificates  of 
St.  Victor,  St.  Zephyrinus,  and  St.  Callistus,  in  which 
he  has  incorporated  these  proofs  with  great  judgment 
and  effect.  As  we  are  not  now  considering  the  affirm- 
ative proofs  of  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See,  but  the  argu- 
ments intended  to  prove  tne  papacy  schismatic,  wfe  can  only 
refer  the  reader  to  this  learned  work  and  to  the  Philoso- 
phumena  itself.  We  will  only  remark  that  the  unknown  au- 
thor is  far  more  bitter  against  the  popes  than  his  contempo- 
rary Tertullian,  and  leaves  more  unequivocal  evidence  to 
the  extent  of  the  papal  power.  No  one  can  read  the  Philos- 
ophumena  without  perceiving  in  the  complaints  and  inci- 
dental remarks  of  the  author  that  the  hierarchy  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century  was  as  regularly  organized  as  now, 
and  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  Roman  pontiff 
at  its  summit. 

The  author,  p.  82,  says  Tertullian,  who  in  several  passages 
refers  to  the  cnurch  of  Home  as  a  witness  to  the  apostolic 
tradition,  "  does  riot  esteem  her  witness  testimony  superior 
to  that  of  others."  Perhaps  so,  for  in  the  cases  referred  to 
Tertullian  had  no  occasion  to  discriminate  between  one  apos- 
tolic church  and  another.     He  is  using  against  heretics  the 
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argument  from  prescriptiou.  Tlieir  doctrines  are  advereu  to 
the  apostolic  tradition,  and  therefore  false.  If  an;  one 
would  know  what  ie  the  apostolic  tradition,  he  may  learn  it 
from  an  V  of  the  churches  founded  by  apostles  "  where  their 
«oes  still  remain,  where  their  epistles  are  still  read,  where 
their  voice  still  resounds,  and  tneir  face,  as  it  were,  is  still 
«een.  Is  it  Achaia  that  is  near  thee  ?  thou  hast  Corinth  ;  if 
thou  art  not  far  from  Macedonia,  thou  hast  the  FJiilippi- 
ans ;  if  thou  canst  go  to  Asia,  thou  hast  Ephcsua ;  if  tliou 
dwellest  near  Italy,  thou  hast  Rome,  whose  authority  ie  near 
that  is,  near  us  in  Africa,  It  is  true  Tertullian  pronounc- 
es a  eulogium  (on  the  church  of  Rome  tJiat  he  does  not  on 
the  others,  but  no  great  stress  need  l.j  laid  on  that.  Any 
one  of  the  apostolic  churches  was  sulhcient  for  determining 
the  apostolic  tradition,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  mention  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Peter  if  he  held 
it,  and  it  would  have  wcaltoned  his  argument  if  he  had  ap- 

nled  to  that  primacy,  doubtless  then  as  now  rejected  by 
Bties. 

But  this  leads  us  to  a  remark  which  it  may  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind.  lAlI  tho  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  were 
during  the  whole  of  the  lirst  tliree  centuries  in  existence, 
and  preserved  the  apostoHc  doctrine  or  tradition,  and  it 
could  be  learned  from  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
Ephesiis,  &c.,  without  the  necessity,  at  least  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, of  recurring  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Rome.  The  ' 
author  quotes  several  of  the  fathers  who  call  the  see  of  An- 
tioch Peter's  see  ;  he  might  have  gone  further,  and  shown 
that  each  of  the  four  great  patriarchal  sees,  Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, Autioch,  and  Jerusalem,  were  so-called,  and  because 
they  wore  held  to  have  been  founded  by  Peter.  This  is  the 
reason  why  they  received  the  dignity  and  authority  of  pa- 
triarchal enurches.  Peter  was  held  to  survive  and  govern 
in  each  one  of  them,  but  more  especially  in  Rome,  where  he 
gave  his  life  for  his  faith,  and  where  stands  his  tomb.  It  is 
Peterwho  governs  one  and  indivisible  in  them  all,  and  con- 
aeqaent'y,  to  get  Peter's  authority,  it  was  not,  except  in  the 
last  resort,  necessary  to  apply  to  nis  successor  In  the  see  of 
Borne.  It  is  this  fact,  misapprehended  by  the  author,  that 
■.has  made  him  assert  that  the  see  of  Peter,  or  the  chair  of 
^ Peter,  means  the  universal  episcopate  which'  all  the  bishops, 
las  St  Cyprian  says,  hold  in  solido.  Every  bishop  in  com- 
Pinuaiou  with  Peter's  see,  no  doubt,  was  regarded  as  sdidaire 
with  the  whole  episcopal  and  apostolic  body,  as  we  have  al- 
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ready  explained ;  but  we  have  not  found  the  "  see  of  Peter/*" 
or  "chair  of  Peter"  applied  to  any  particular  churches,  ex- 
cept those  tradition  asserted  were,  founded  by  Peter,  and 
only  those  sees  had  originally  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and 
this  fact  is  in  itself  no  slight  proof  that  the  primacy  was 
held  to  be  vested  in  Peter  as  we  have  already  explained,  and 
the  author  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  proving  from 
St  Gyprian. 

This  fact  that  Peter  was  held  to  govern  in  the  four  CTcat 
patriarchal  sees,  though  supremely  only  in  the  churcn  of 
Kome,  explains  why  it  is  that  in  the  early  ages  we  find  not 
more  frequent  instances  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  beyond 
his  own  patriarchate  of  the  West  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  bishops  of  these  Petrine  churches  were  not  onginally 
called  patriarchs,  but  they  exercised  the  patriarchal  power 
long  before  receiving  the  name,  and  prooably  from  times 
immediately  succeedmg  the  apostles.  So  long  as  these  pa- 
triarchs remained  in  communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
their  head  and  chief,  most  of  the  questions  of  discipline,  and 
many  of  those  of  faith,  could  be,  and  were,  settled  by  the 
patriarch,  or  local  authority,  without  resort  to  the  Roman 
pontifE.  But  when  these  sees  fell  off  from  unity  into  heresy 
or  schism,  Peter  remained  only  in  the  Roman  see,  and  all 
causes  that  had  previously  been  disposed  of  by  the  patriarchs 
of  the  East  had  to  be  carried  at  onCe  to  Rome,  before  the 
supreme  court. 

Ilome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were  the  three  chief  cit- 
ies of  the  empire,  and  the  capitals,  the  first  of  the  empire 
itself,  and  the  others  of  its  two  largest  and  most  important 
prefectures.  This  fact  may  seem  to  lavor  the  author's  theory 
that  the  ecclesiastical  superiority  is  derived  from  the  civil 
superiority ;  but  had  this  been  so,  Jerusalem  would  hardly 
have^been  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  third  patriarchate  of  the 
East.  The  geographical  position  and  civil  and  political  im- 
portance of  these  cities  may  have  influenced  the  apostle  in 
selecting  them  to  be  the  chief  seats  of  the  ecclesiasncal  gov- 
ernment he  under  Christ  was  founding,  but  could  not  have 
been  the  ground  of  their  superior  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
because  the  church  was  not  o^anized  as  a  national  religion, 
or  with  a  view  to  the  Roman  Empire  alone,  and  the  apostles 
themselves  carried  the  gospel  beyond  the  furthest  limits  of 
that  empire,  into  regions  never  penetrated  by  the  Roman 
eagles.  The  church  was  catholic,  and  was  to  subsist  in  all 
ages  and  teach  all  nations,  as  well  as  all  truth.     Our  Lord. 
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saiJ,  "My  Hngdoin  is  not  of  tlifi;  world;  it  does  not  hold 
from  the  kingdoma  of  this  world,  and  is  independent  of 
Cliem,  both  in  its  constitntion  and  in  its  powers.  These  re- 
main always  and  everywhere  the  same,  whatever  tlie  revo- 
Intions  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empii-eo.  The  au 
tbority  of  the  church  is  immediately  from  God ;  her  gran- 
deur and  glory  are  spiritual,  and  not  derived  from  the  great 
neas,  grandenr,  wealth,  or  power  of  earthly  cities.  .  St. 
Augnstine  makes  the  I'.ity  of  Home  the  type  of  the  city  of 
the  world,  which  he  contrasts  with  the  cimreh  or  city  of 
God.  The  idea  that  the  rank  or  the  authority  of  the  bfshop 
derived  from  the  civil  rank  and  importance  of  the  city  in 
which  he  held  his  see  was  a  Coustantmopolitan  idea  not 
heard  of  till  the  fifth  century,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  its 
place,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  schism  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 

The  anthor  denies  that  St.  Peter  was  ever,  in  the  proper 
Bense  of  the  word,  bishop  of  Eome,  or  of  any  particular  see. 
If  he  is  right,  how  coula  the  unity  of  the  church  have  a  vis- 
ible starting-point  or  centre?  or  how  could  it  be  said  to  begin 
from  Peter  or  the  chair  of  Peter,  as  his  own  witness,  St.  Cyp- 
rian, asserts?  If  Peter  had  no  particular  see,  established 
his  see,  or  set  up  his  chair,  his  cathedra,  nowhere  in  partie- 
nlar,  the  whole  argument  of  St.  Cyprian  as  to  the  origm  and 
manifestatiou  of  unity  is  baseless,  and  goes  for  nothing.  Be- 
sides, it  is  contradicted  by  universal  tradition.  The  testi- 
mony that  Peter  had  his  cliair  at  Home  is  ample,  and  leaves 
nothmg  to  be  desired.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  It  is  for 
tlie  author  to  prove  that  he  was  not  bishop  of  Rome ;  for  he 
has  undertaken  to  prove  the  papacy  is  schismatic,  and  at 
every  step  he  takes,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him.  Where 
are  hi^  proof r^t 

The  author  says  St.  Linus  was  the  bishop  of  Rome  when 
Peterfirst  arrived  in  that  city.  Achurch  which  has  abish- 
op  is  already  a  church  fonuded  and  constituted.  Yet  the 
author  allows  and  cites  authorities  that  prove  that  Peter  was 
the  founder,  oi-  at  least  one  of  the  founders,  of  the  Roman 
«Iinrch  !  That  St.  Linus  was  the  first  bisliop  of  Rome  after 
St.  Pet«r  there  is  no  doubt ;  that  he  was  the  first  bishop,  or 
bishop  of  Rome,  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Peter  in  the  city, 
there  is  do  evidence,  hut  any  amount  of  testimony  to  the 
coutrarv.  We  say  there  is  no  evidence.  Tlie  lists  given  by 
the  fatfiere  sometimes  enumerate  him  as  first  and  sometimes 
Is  second,  as  they  do  or  do  not  include  the  apostle ;  but  iill 
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make  him  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  fathers,  in  giv- 
ing the  lists  of  other  apostolic  sees,  are  not  oniform,  and 
sometimes  they  include  and  sometimes  they  exclude  the 
apostle,  and  reckon  only  f/om  his  death.  Eusebius  says,  as 
cited  by  the  author,  p.  IM,  "  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  Linus  was  the  first  that  received  the  episcopate 
at  Rome."  Tertullian,  as  also  cited  by  the  author,  p.  145, 
says  that  "  Peter  sat  on  the  chair  of  Ilome ; "  but  he  con- 
tends that  Tertullian  ^^  does  not  mean  tliat  he  was  bishop, 
but  that  he  taught  there,"  that  is,  St.  Peter  was  a  professor 
of  theology  at  Rome  1  This  mi^ht  do  if  Tertullian  nad  been 
treating  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  of  the  French  university,  but 
will  not  answer  here.  In  ecclesiastical  language,  chair ^  ca- 
thedra^ means  simply  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  and  figuratively 
the  episcopal  authority.  To  say  Peter  sat  in  the  chair,  or 
catheara  of  Rome  is  saying  simply  he  was  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  presumption  is,  that  Tertullian  meant  what  ne  said,  un- 
derstood according  to  the  usages  of  the  language  he  used. 
Besides,  if  chair  may  sometimes  be  used  ^uratively  for 
teaching,  it  is  the  author's  business  to  prove  that  it  miisi 
mean  so  in  this  particular  case.  This  he  does  not  and  can- 
not do. 

The  author  pretends  that  the  tradition  which  makes  Peter 
seven  years  bisliop  of  Antioch  and  twenty-five  years  bishop 
of  Rome  is  obviously  false ;  for  any  one  can  see  by  counting 
that  there  was  not  time  enough  for  it  between  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and  the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  "We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  very  good  Jat  counting,  but  as  we  count,  seven 
years  bishop  of  Antioch  and  twenty-five  years  bishop  of 
Rome  make  in  all  thirty-two  years.  The  day  of  Pentecost, 
according  to  the  usual  reckoning,  was  in  a.  d.  33,  and  St. 
Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  under  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  or 
at  the  earliest  65.  Tillemont  says  66,  which  leaves  thirty- 
three,  at  least  thirty-two  years ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
and  committing  it  to  the  care  of  James,  its  first  bishop,  and 
the  setting  up  of  his  chair  at  Antioch,  miffht  not  all  have 
been  done  before  the  close  of  the  year  oi  the  crucifixion. 
But  even  an  error  in  the  chronology  would  not  prove  that 
Pet^r  was  not  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  pretence  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
an  apostle  to  be  the  bishop  of  a  particular  see  has  nothing  to 
sustain  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  Peter,  by  estab- 
lishing his  see  at  Rome,  was  obliged  to  confine  his  whole  at- 
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tentivi)  and  labor  to  that  particaUr  church,  or  that  ]te  ru- 
mained  constantly  at  Home.  Indeed,  it  is  very  possible,  and 
thoiiglit  bj  many  to  be  very  probable,  that  lie  committed 
the  care  or  that  church  during  his  absences  to  St.  Linns  as 
hie  vicar,  and  there  are  several  authorittog  to  that  effect. 
Some  of  them  join  St  Auacletue,  St.  Cletus,  or,  as  the 
Ortielcs  saj,  Anen cletus,  and  St.  Clement,  Buccessively  biehope 
of  Borne,  with  St.  LiniiB  in  the  govcriiment  of  the  Eo- 
innii  Church  under  Peter  during  liis  lifetime;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  tradition  is  constant  that  St. 
Villus  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Peter,  which  at  least 
liin  plies  that  Peter  was  regarded  as  having  held  the  see  :is 
■well  as  having  assisted  in  founding  it;  for  otherwise  St. 
Lintb^  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  hia  successor,  and  no 
reason  could  be  assigned  why  he  was  called  the  successor  of 
Peter  rattier  than  of  Paul,  who  alao  assisted  in  founding  it, 
)iud  is  honored  even  to-day  by  the  Roman  Church  as  one  of 
\tf  founders. 

We  have  taken  up  the  autlior's  theory  point  by  point, 
^jud  we  find  him  utterly  failing  to  establish  it  in  whole  or  in 
part.  FFin  allegations  are  set  fortli  with  great  confidence, 
rout  the  authorities  he  cites  do  not  sustain  them,  and  are 
either  not  to  his  purpose  or,  like  St.  Cvprian,  point  blank 
against  him.  He  may  have  demolislied  the  man  of  straw 
wlilch  he  himself  had  setup,  but  he  leaves  standing  the  pa- 
pacy as  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  defined  by  the 
Council  of  Florence.  He  has  asserted  in  very  strong  terms 
the  ignorance,  the  chicanery,  the  sophistry,  and  the  dishon- 
esty of  the  Roman  theologians,  and  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  intelliQ;ent  readers  that  he  greatly  excels  them  in 
the  qualities  and  practices  he  ascribes  to  them ;  bat  he  ad- 
duces nothing  beyond  his  own  assertions  and  misrepreeentar 
tions  against  their  fairness  and  candor,  and  their  intelligence 
and  learning.  His  sneers  at  them  are  pointed  only  by  his 
own  ignorance  or  malice,  and  present  him  in  a  most  unfav- 
orable  light.  His  cant,  so  abundant  against  them,  is  very 
stale  ana  simply  disgusting.  From  first  to  last  he  proves^ 
that  he  lacks,  we  will  not  say  tlie  humility  of  the  Christian,* 
but  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  real  learning  and  science, 
and  that  he  ia  moved  not  by  love  of  truth,  but  by  a  spirit  oi 
hatred  and  revenge. 

Here  we  might  well  close,  for  the  author  has  been  refuted 
from  St.  Cyprian  himself,  by  proving  by  his  own  witness 
the  primacy  of  jurisiliotion  Uy  divine  right  waa  jKieseased 
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even  in  the  third  century,  while  he  has  left  all  the  argtunentF 
and  aathorities  adduced  by  the  Roman  theologians  from 
Scripture  and  tradition  to  prove  affirmatively  the  papal  au- 
thority by  divine  right,  or  by  the  positive  appointment  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  full  force.  But  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced us  in  the  first  place  to  begin  the  examination  of  the 
author's  lucubrations  induce  us  to  go  through  with  them. 
The  work  has  been  translated  and  published  here  under 
Protestant  auspices,  set  up  as  an  iniportant  work  against  the 
papal  authority  and  the  Cnurch  of  Kome,  "  the  root  and  ma- 
trix of  the  Catholic  Church,"  as  says  St.  Cyprian,  and,  were 
it  left  unnoticed  or  unreplied  to,  many  people  might  take  it 
to  be  really  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  and  conclude  that 
we  cannot  answer  it  because  we  have  not  done  it. 

Besides,  the  controversy  between  large  classes  of  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  is  narrowed  down  to  two  questions,  the 
lionor  we  render  to  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  au- 
thority we  attribute  to  the  Holy  See  and  the  Koman  pontiff. 
M.  Guett6e,  having  been  reared  in  our  communion  and  gone 
out  from  us  because  he  was  not  of  us,  and  having  in  this 
work  done  his  best  to  prove  the  papacy  schismatic,  and  that 
its  assertion  has  been  the  cause  oi  the  schism  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  affords  us  as  ^ood  an  occasion  as  we  can 
expect  to  discuss  the  latter  question,  and  to  consider  the  ar- 
guments, facts,  and  authorities  alleged  in  their  defence  by 
tnose  who  refuse  their  obedience  to  St.  Peter  in  his  succes- 
sor. The  work  is  ramblinjg,  and  made  up  of  details  most 
wearisome  to  read,  and  dimcult  to  bring  into  a  shape  in 
which  its  real  value  can  be  brought  to  the  test,  but  it  is  a  fair 
specimen  in  spirit  and  arrangement  of  the  works  written 
against  the  Roman  and  Catholic  Church,  and  contains  in 
some  form  all  that  schismatics  allege  first  and  last  against 
lier.  We  may  as  well  make  it  our  text-book  for  the  discus- 
sion as  any  otner. 

ARTICLE  IL 

M.  GxjETriB,  it  will  be  remembered,  undertakes  to 
establish  two  propositions — first,  "  The  bishop  of  Rome  did 
not  for  eight  centuries  possess  the  authority  of  divine  right 
which  he  has  since  sought  to  exercise ;  and  second.  The  pre- 
tension of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the  sovereignty  of  divine 
right  over  the  whole  church  was  the  real  cause  of  the  divis- 
ion," or  schism  between  the  East  and  the  West.     To  the  first 
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proposition,  wo  have  replied,  tlio  bisliup  of  Romu  is  in  po&- 
eefisiou,  and  it  is  for  the  author  to  prove  that  lieienotriu;ht- 
fnlly  in  possession.  Tliia  he  cau  do  only  by  pi-ovingeither, 
{iret,  tbat  no  such  title  by  divine  right  was  ever  issued;  or, 
second,  that  it  vests  in  an  advei-se  clainiant.  He  eetg  up  no 
adverse  claimant,  but  attempts  to  nialce  it  appear  tbat  uo 
enc'b  title  ae  is  claimed  was  ever  issued.  This  nc  attempts 
to  do  by  showing  that  the  proofs  of  title  usiiully  relied  on  by 
Catholic  writers  are  negatived  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  testimony  of  the  fathers  and  coHneils  of  the  fii'st  eight  cen- 
turies. We  have  seen  that  hehasstjrQally  failed  so  far  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  tiu-ee  centuries 
are  eoncerned ;  nay.  that  instead  of  proving  his  proposition, 
he  has  by  his  own  witiieeses  refuted  it,  and  proved  that  the 
title  did  issuo,  and  did  vest  in  St.  Peter,  and  cousecjuently 
now  vests  in  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  Peter's  successor. 

This  alone  is  enough  for  us,  and  renders  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  proposition  nnnecesaary.  After  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Cyprbui,  who  is  his  own  witness,  the  author 
really  has  notliiug  more  to  say.  He  has  lost  bis  ease.  But, 
ignorant  of  this,  he  proceeds  in  the  fourth  division  of  his 
■work  to  interrogate  tlio  fathers  and  councils  of  the  fonrUi 
find  fifth  centuries,  but  even  less  successfully,  as  we  now 
proceed  to  show,  Wc  only  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
tliut  we  are  not  adducing  our  proofs  of  the  papacy  by  divine 
Tight,  but  are  simply  examining  tlie  proofs  the  author  ad- 
duces against  it.  We  do  not  put  forth  the  streugtii  of  our 
cause,  which  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  argument ;  we 
are  only  showing  the  weakness  of  Ihe  case  the  autlior  luakei' 
against  us. 

The  author  attempts  to  devise  an  ai^nmcnt  against  the 
papal  authority  from  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ni- 
csea.  This  canon,  as  lie  cites  it,  reads :  "  Let  the  ancient 
custom  be  preserved  that  exists  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Pentai)- 
«Iis,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  Lave  authority  in  lul 
these  countries,  since  that  has  also  passed  iuto  a  custom  for 
tlie  bishop  of  Rome.  Let  the  churches  at  Antioch  and  in 
the  other  provinces  preserve  also  their  privileges."  It  must 
not  be  supposed  tliat  the  author  cites  the  canon  witli  any 
degree  of  exactness,  or  faithfully  readers  it  ;but  let  that  pass. 
J'rom  this  canon  two  consequences,  he  contends,  necessarily 
follow :  first,  That "  the  council  declared  that  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  extended  over  a  limited  district,  Uku 
tliat  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  second,  That  this  au- 
thority was  only  based  on  usage."  {p.  35.) 
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But  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  not  in  ques- 
tion before  the  couiusil,  for  that  nobody  disputed.  "The 
object  of  the  canon,"  the  author  himself  says,  pp.  93,  94, 
"  was  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
against  the  partisans  of  Meletius,  bishop  oi  Lycopolis,  who 
refused  to  recognize  it  in  episcopal  ordinations,  ..  .  . 
therefore  was  merely  to  confirm  the  ancient  customs  respect- 
ing these  ordinations,  and,  in  general,  the  privileges  conse- 
crated by  ancient  usages.  Now,  according  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom Rome  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives  that  no  one  con- 
tested. The  council  makes  use  of  this  fact  in  order  to 
confirm  the  similar  prerogatives  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
other  churches." 

The  question  before  the  council,  and  which  it  met  by  this 
canon,  evidently  was  not  the  primacy  of  the  sec  of  Rome — 
although  it  would  seem  from  the  form  in  which  the  papal 
legate,  Paschasinus,  quoted  it,  without  contradiction,  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  the  Council  of  Nicaea  took  care  to 
reserve  tliat  primacy — but  certain  customary  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  dignities  which  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch, and  some  other  churches  held  in  common  with  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  As  the  ancient  custom  was  preserved  in 
the  Roman  church,  the  council  says,  so  let  it  be  in  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  other  churches.  The  council  refers  to 
the  custom  in  Rome  as  a  reason  for  confirming  the  similar 
custom  which  had  obtained  elsewhere,  and  which  had  been 
violated  by  Meletius  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  and  by  his  par- 
tisans. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  recollect  that  prior  to  the 
fall  of  the  great  patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and  the  Ea^t, 
the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  less  centralized 
than  at  present.  Now  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  bishops  depend 
immediately  on  the  Holy  See,  but  in  the  early  ages  they  de- 
pended on  it  only  mediately.  The  bishops  of  a  province  or 
of  a  patriarchate  depended  immediately  on  their  exarch,  met- 
ropolitan, or  patriarch,  and  only  mediately  through  him  on 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  appointment  or  election  of  the  pa- 
triarch, and  of  the  exarch  or  metropolitan  of  a  church  inde- 
fendent  of  any  patriarch,  as  were  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
^ontus,  and  Tnrace,  needed  the  papal  confirmation,  but  not 
their  suffragans  or  the  bishops  subject  to  their  immediate 
jurisdiction.  The  patriarch  or  metropolitan  confirmed  their 
election,  ordained  or  deposed  them  by  his  own  authority,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  appeal  to  Rome.   Lycopolis,  by  ancient  cus- 
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I  torn  or  canons  of  the  fathers,  depended  on  the  bishopof  Alex- 
andria, who  was  its  bishop's  immediate  Bnperior.     For  soiik' 

'  reason,  MeletiiiB,  bighup  of  Lycopolis,  had  been  deposed  by  t}ie 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  deprived  of  his  fnnctions ;  but  he 
refused  to  submit,  ordained  bisliops  by  hia  ovm  autliority, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  created  a  ecliisni.  It 
was  to  meet  this  case,  and  othei-s  like  it,  that  the  council  de- 
creed the  sixth  canon. 

The  autliority  confirmed  by  tliat  canon  was  the  authority 
of  patriarchs,  aa  they  were  subsequently  called,  and  of  met- 
roj»olitanfi  by  usage  independent  of  any  patriarchal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  therefore  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  whicli 
it  recognized  as  derived  from  usage,  could  nave  been  only 
liis  autliority  as  metropolitan  of  the  Suburhicarian  churches, 
called  the  Roman  territory,  or  na  patriarch  of  the  West. 
That  this  authority  was  limited,  and  dependent  on  ancient 
usage  or  custom,  nobody  disputes ;  but  this  is  distinct  from 
liis  authority  as  supreme  pontiff  or  governor  of  the  whole 
church.  There  are  instances  enough  on  record  of  metropol- 
itan churches,  tike  Aquileia,and  those  of  Illyrium  and  Bul- 
garia, disputing  their  immediate  dependence  on  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  that  never  dreained  of  calling  in  question  his  au- 
thority as  supreme  pontiff,  or  governor  of  the  wholechiirch. 
The  schismatic  Armenians  do  not  deny  and  never  have  de- 
nied tlie  supreme  authority  in  the  whole  church  of  the  bish- 
op of  Rome ;  they  only  assert  that  the  pope  gave  to  their 
apostle,  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  and  to  Ins  successors,  the 
independent  government  of  the  church  in  Armenia.  St. 
Cyprian  depended  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  acknowledged 
the  papal  authority,  but  it  is  questionable  if  ho  dependeifon 
liini  as  patriarch  of  the  West.  We  suspect  Carthage  was  in- 
dependent of  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and  that  St.  Cyprian 
had  no  superior  but  the  pope.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  fact  that  churches  did  not  depend  immediately  on  the 
bishop  of  Rome  did  not  in  any  sense  deny  or  impair  Ida 
universal  authority  as  supreme  pontiif.  So  the  argument 
ftgainst  the  papacy  from  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Kiciea,  like  the  author's  other  arguments,  proves  nothing  to 
his  purpose. 

M.  Guett6e,  in  his  blind  hatred  of  Rome,  after  liaviug  al- 
leged the  authority  of  the  CouncC  of  Niciea  in  his  own  favor, 
undertakes  to  prove  that  it  was  no  council  of  the  church  at 
all,  but  merely  a  council  of  the  empire.  He  labors  liard  to 
prove  that  it  was  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  by 
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virtue  of  his  imperial  authority  alone,  that  the  emperor  pre- 
sided in  its  sessions,  and  confirmed  and  promulgated  its  acts. 
Does  he  not  see  that  if  it  was  so,  the  council  haa  no  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  and  therefore  that  its  acts  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  before  us  ?  If  any  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that 
the  church,  as  a  polity,  is  independent  oi  the  state,  and  that 
civil  rulers  or  magistrates,  as  such,  have  no  authority  in  her 
government.  Civil  rulers  have  often  usurped  authority  over 
the  church  and  oppressed  her  :  they  did  so  at  Constantinople, 
as  Gregory  III.  complains;  they  attempted  to  do  so  all 
through  the  middle  ages  in  the  West,  and  they  do  so  now  to 
a  most  fearful  extent  m  the  Russian  Empire,  as  in  all  Euro- 
pean Protestant  states ;  but  the  authority  they  exercise  ig 
usurped,  and  is  repugnant  to  the  very  nature  ana  constitution 
of  the  church.  Our  Lord  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  The  non-united  Greeks  as  well  as  Catholics  hold 
that  there  is  and  can  be  no  oecumenical  council  without  the 
bishop  of  Home  to  convoke  it,  preside  over  it,  and  to  confinn 
and  promulgate  its  acts ;  and  hence  they  confess  their  in- 
ability to  hold  an  oecumenical  council,  and  therefore  really 
acknowledge  that  they  are  not  the  Catliolic  Church  in  its  in- 
tegrity, though  they  claim  to  hold  the  orthodox  faith.  They 
admit  the  Roman  church  is  the  primatial  see,  and  that  the 
presidency  of  a  general  council  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
by  the  right  and  dignity  of  his  see.  If  lie  did  not  preside 
in  the  Council  of  Incsea  in  person  or  by  his  legates  or  repre- 
sentatives, and  approve  formally  or  virtually  its  acts,  it 
could  not.  by  their  own  doctrine  have  the  authority  of  a 
general  council.  The  confirmation  and  promulgation  of  its 
canons  by  the  emperor  might  make  them  laws  or  edicts  of 
the  empire,  but  could  not  make  them  canons  of  the  church. 
It  would  be  no  difiicult  matter  to  prove  that  the  author  is 
as  much  out  in  his  facts  as  in  his  inferences.  The  universal 
church  has  recognized  the  Council  of  Nicsea  as  a  legitimate 
council,  and  there  are  ample  authorities  to  prove  that  its 
convocation  and  indiction  were  at  the  request  or  with  the 
assent  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he  presided  over  it  by  his 
legates,  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  ana  Vitus  and  Vincentius, 
two  Roman  presbyters ;  that  he  virtually,  if  not  formally, 
confirmed  and  published  its  acts ;  and  that  whateverthe  em- 
peror did  was  merely  executory  ;  but  the  question  is  foreign 
to  our  present  argument,  and  we  have  no  space  to  indulge 
in  extraneous  or  irrelevant  discussions.  If  we  were  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  the  papacy,  we  should  adduce  the  proofs;  but 
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jiir  line  of  arguineut  requires  ns  only  to  refute  tlie  reasons 

[  the  author  alleges  for  asBerting  that  the  papacy  is  schismatic. 

If  the  Council  of  Xictea  was  simply  an  imperial  council,  we 

,  Lave  nothiiic  to  do  with  it ;  if  it  was  a,  true  general  council 

of  the  churcli,  it  makes  nothing  for  the  author,  for  the  sixth 

j  -canon,  the  only  one  relied  on,  has,  as  the  anther  cites  it,  no 

reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  apostolic  aee  of 

Rome. 

M.  Guettee  pretends  that  the  third  canon  of  the  second 
general  council,  the  first  of  fonstantinople,  contains  a  denial 
of  the  papal  authority  by  divine  right.  The  canon,  as  he 
cites  it,  whicli  is  only  the  concluding  part  of  it,  says :  "  Let 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  have  the  primacy  of  honor 
'  (priorea  honoris  pafUs)  after  the  bishop  of  Rome,  beca^ine- 
Conetantinoph  Is  the  new  Home.'''  Hence  he  concludes  that 
as  the  primacy  conferred  on  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
nas  only  a  primacy  of  honor,  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  only 
I  «  primacy  of  honor ;  and  as  the  primacy  of  honor  was  con- 
,  ferred  on  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  because  that  city  was 
the  new  Rome,  so  tne  primacy  of  the  bisliop  of  Rome  was 
conferred  because  lie  was  the  bishop  of  old  Rome,  or  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  reasoning,  which  is  tiuett^ean. 
if  we  may  coin  a  word,  is  admirable,  and  we  shall  soon  sei- 
what  St.  r^eo  the  Great  thinks  of  it.  But  the  canon  does  not 
affect  the  authority,  rank,  or  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome; 
it  simply  gives  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  precedence 
of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  hitherto  held  the  first 
rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  conferred  on  him  no 
power,  and  took  nothing  from  the  authority  of  any  one  else, 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  politeness.  Besides,  the  canon  re- 
mained without  effect. 

From  the  second  general  council  the  author  rushes,  pp. 

96,  97,  to  the  fourth,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  held  under 

tlie  pontificate  of  St.  Leo  Magnus,  in  451,  and  lights  upon 

J  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  that  council,  which,  as  he  gives 

L  it,  reads :  "  In  all  things  following  the  decrees  of  the  noly 

I  fathers,  and  recognizing  the  canon  just  read  (the  third  of  the 

"second  council)  hy  the  one  hundred  and  fiftv  bishops  well 

beloyed  of  God,  wo  decree  and  establish  the  same  thing 

tfluching  the  most  holy  church  of  Constantinople,  the  new 

Rome.     Most  justly  did  tbe  fathers  grant  privileges  to  the 

see  of  ancient  itome,  because  she  was  the  reigning  (capital) 

.  fCity.     Moved  hy  the  same  motive  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 

I  ibishope  well  beloved  of  God  grant  equal  privileges  Ui  th:! 
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most  holy  see  of  the  new  Home,  thinking,  very  properly^ 
that  the  city  that  has  the  honor  to  be  the  seat  of  the  empire 
and  the  senate  should  enjoy  in  ecclesiastical  things  the  same 
privileges  as  Rome,  the  ancient  queen  city,  since  the  former, 
although  of  later  origin,  has  been  raised  and  honored  as  much 
as  the  former.  In  consequence  of  this  decree  the  council 
subjected  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia  (Asia  Minor),  and 
Thrace  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople." 

Of  course  the  author  cites  the  canon  with  his  usual  in- 
exactness, and  makes  it  appear  even  more  illogical  and  ab- 
surd than  it  really  was.  The  alleged  canon  professes  to  de- 
cree and  establish  the  same  thing  decreed  and  established  by 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  who  composed  the  second 
council,  in  their  third  canon,  wnich,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
simply  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  should  hare  the 
primacy  of  honor  after  the  bishop  of  Bome,  that  is  the  second 
rank  in  the  church.  The  canon,  therefore,  does  not  deprive 
the  Roman  pontiff  of  his  rank,  dignity,  and  authority  as 
primate  of  the  whole  church,  and  therefore  did  not,  as  it 
could  not,  raise  the  see  of  Constantinople  to  an  equal  rank 
and  dignity  with  the  see  of  Rome.  This  was  never  pre- 
tended, and  is  not  pretended  by  the  author  himself.  The 
council  never  could,  without  stultifying  itself,  have  intended 
any  thing  of  the  sort,  for  it  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  the 
title  of  "  universal  bishop,"  and  it  says  expressly :  "  We  con- 
sider the  primacy  of  all  and  the  chief  honor,  according  to 
the  canons,  should  be  preserved  to  the  most  beloved  of  Sod, 
the  archbishop  of  Rome."*  The  non-united  Greeks  and  the 
author  himseli  concede  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  and  is 
the  first  church  in  rank  and  dignity. 

Whatever  value,  then,  is  to  be  attached  to  this  twenty- 
eighth  canon  it  did  not  and  was  not  designed  to  affect  in  any 
respect  the  rank,  dignity,  or  authority  oithe  Roman  pontiff. 
What  was  attempted  by  it  was  to  erect  the  non-apostolic  see 
of  Constantinople  or  Byzantium  into  a  patriarchal  see,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  metropolitans  of  Fontus,  Asia  Minor, 
Thrace,  and  such  as  should  be  ordained  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries, that  is,  in  countries  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  give  its  bishops  the  first  rank  after  the  patriarch 
of  the  West  It  sought  to  reduce  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  the  bishop  of  Antioch  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  rank,  but  it  did  not  touch  the  power 

♦Act  xvi.  Labbe,  IV.  col.  817. 
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V  or  aiitliority  of  either.  It  violatod  the  rights  and  m-ivileges 
H  ot  t!ie  metropolitans  of  Poutns,  Asia  Minor,  and  Tliraee,T)y 
H  Bubjecting  them  to  a  patriamhal  juriadictionfrom  which,  by 
^m  aiieient  usage,  confirmed  by  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council 
H  of  Nicfea  they  were  exempt 

V  The  author  relies  on  this  canon  because  it  asserts  that  the 
*    privileges  of  the  see  of  Home  were  granted  by  the  fathers, 

and  granted  heoau»e  Rome  was  the  capital  city  of  the  em- 
pire.    This  snstains  hin  position,  that  the  importance  the 
I       fathers  attached  to  the  see  of  Rome  watt  not  because  it  was 

tthe  see  of  Peter,  bnt  l)ecanse  it  was  the  see  of  tlie  capital — 
a  position  we  showed,  In  our  previous  article,  to  be  unten- 
able— and  also  tliat  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Ki>man 
pontifE  over  the  whole  church,  wliich  he  cannot  deny,  was 
not  by  divine  right,  bnt  by  ecclesiastical  right,  Bnt  even  if 
this  last  were  so,  since  there  is  eonfeseetlly  no  act  of  tlie  uni- 
versal church  revoking  the  grant,  the  power  would  be  legiti- 
mate, and  the  author  and  his  friends  the  non-united  Greck)^ 
would  be  bound  by  a  law  of  the  clinrch  to  obey  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  clearly  schismatics  in  refusing  to  obey  him.  But 
we  hare  seen  from  St.  Cyprian,  the  autiior'a  own  witness, 
that  the  primacy  was  conferred  by  our  Lord  himself  on  the 
Roman  pontiff  as  the  successor  of  Peter  to  constitute  Iiim 
the  visible  centre  and  source  of  unity  and  authority.  Be- 
side, a  canon,  beyond  what  it  decrees  or  defines,  is  not  au- 
thoritative, and  it  is  lawful  to  dispute  the  logic  nf  a  general 
council,  and  even  the  historical  facts  it  alleges,  at  least  so  far  as 
they  can  be  separated  from  the  definition  or  decree  itself.  The ' 
purpose  of  the  canon  of  Chalcedon  was  not  to  define  or  decree 
that  the  privileges  of  the  see  of  Rome  were  granted  by  the  fa- 
thers, and  because  it  was  the  see  of  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
bnt  to  elevate  the  see  of  Constantinople  to  the  mnk  and  anthor- 
ity  of  a  patriarchal  see,  immediately  after  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  simply  assigns  this  as  a  reason  tor  doing  so ;  and  a  very 
poor  reason  it  was,  too,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  St.  I^o 
the  Great,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  said  in  regard  to  this 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Conncil  of  Chalcedon.  The  coun- 
cil is  generally  accepted  as  the  fourth  general  conncil,  bnt 
only  by  virtue  of  the  papal  confirmation,  and  only  bo  far  as 
the  pope  confirmed  its  acts.  In  many  respects  the  council 
was  a  scandalous  assembly,  almost  wholly  controlled  by  the 
emperor  and  the  Byzantine  lawyers  or  magistrates,  who  have 
no  autliority  in  the  church  of  God.     The  part  taken  by  the 
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emperor  and  civil  magistrates  wholly  vitiated  it  as  a  council 
of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  its  acts  had  or  could  have 
for  the  church  was  derived  from  their  confirmation  by  St. 
Leo  the  Great.  But  bad  as  the  council  was,  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  never  received  its  sanction.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  civil  magistrates,  and  when  onlv  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops,  alforientals,  out  of  the  six  liundred  composing 
the  council,  were  present,  and  no  more  subscribed  it.  It  was 
resisted  by  the  legates  of  the  Koman  pontiff  and  protested 
against ;  the  patriarchal  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
were  unrepresented.  Dioscurus,  bishop  of  the  former,  was 
excluded  for  his  crimes,  and  Macarius  of  Antioch  had  just 
been  deposed  by  the  emperor  and  council  for  heresy  and  ex- 
pelled ;  a  large  number  of  prelates  had  withdrawn,  and  only 
the  rump  of  the  council  remained.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
the  canon  in  question  was  the  act  even  of  the  council,  far  less 
of  the  universal  church. 

Now,  either  Leo  the  Roman  pontiff  had  authority  to 
confirm  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  by  his 
authority  as  supreme  pastor  of  the  church  to  heal  their 
defects  and  make  them  binding  on  the  universal  church,  or 
he  had  not.  If  he  had,  the  controversy  is  ended,  for  that  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  Guett6e  denies ;  if  he  had  not,  as  Mr. 
Guettee  contends,  then  the  acts  of  Chalcedon  have  in  them- 
selves no  authority  for  the  church,  since  through  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  emperor  Marcian  and  the  civil  ma^strates  it  was 
not  a  free  council,  and,  though  legally  convoSed  and  presid- 
ed over,  was  not  capable  of  binding  the  church.  The  author 
may  take  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  chooses,  for  the 
pope  refused  to  confirm  the  twenty-eighth  canon,  and  de- 
clared it  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

The  fathers  of  the  council,  or  a  portion  of  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Koman  pontiff 
in  which  they  recognize  him  as  the  constituted  interpreter 
of  the  words  and  faith  of  Peter  for  all,  explain  what  they 
have  done,  the  motives  from  which  they  have  acted,  and 
pray  him  "  to  honor  their  judgment  by  his  decrees  " — ^that 
IS,  confirm  their  acts.  St.  I^o  confirmed  those  of  their  acts 
that  pertained  to  the  definition  of  faitli,  but  refused  to  con- 
firm the  twenty-eighth  o^non,  which  he  annulled  and  de- 
clared void,  as  enacted  without  authority,  and  against  the 
canons. 

Mr.  Guettee  says,  pp.  97,  98,  tliat  the  council  did  not  ask 
the  Roman  pontiff  to  confirm  the  canon  in  question,  "  but 
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by  hie  owu  decrees  to  honor  tho  jmlgiiiont  which  had  been 
rendered.  If  the  coiilinnation  of  the  biahop  of  Rome  had 
been  neceseary,  would  the  decree  of  Ohalcedon  have  been  a 
gndgment,  a.  proinnlgated  decigiou,  hofore  that  eonfirma- 
tionJ"  An  authoritatively  "promulgated  decision"  cer- 
tainly not;  bnt  the  author  forgets  that  the  canon  had  not 
been  proinnl^ted,  and  never  becAuae  "  a  promulgated  decis- 
ion." As  ki  its  being  a  judgment,  a  final  or  complete  judg- 
ment it  was  not,  and  the  council,  by  calling  it  iiaetritmjuai- 
eium,  do  not  pretend  that  it  was.  They  present  it  to  the 
Boman  pontiff  only  as  an  inchoate  judgment,  to  be  complet- 
ed by  his  confirmation.  They  tell  the  [jope  that  his  legates 
have  prot<?8teri  Jigainst  it,  probahty  because  they  wished  to 
preserve  to  him  ita  initiation,  and  that  in  adopting  it  they 
"  had  deferred  to  the  emperor,  to  the  senate,  aud  the  whole 
imperial  city,  thinking  only  to  finish  the  work  which  his 
holiness,  who  always  delights  to  diffnse  his  favors,  had  be- 
fjun."  The  plain  English  of  which  is.  We  liave  enacted  the 
canon  out  of. deference  to  the  civil  authority  and  the  wifihea 
of  the  imperial  city,  subject  to  yonr  approval.  Rogamua 
iffliur,  Konora  et  tuts  senientiis  nostfnm  judiaium.  "  We 
pray  you,-  therefore,  to  honor  onr  jadgment  by  your  de- 
ci-eee. '  *  If  this  does  not  mean  asking  tlie  pope  to  confirm 
their  act  or  judgment,  we  know  not  what  would  so  mean.  It 
is  certain  that  St.  Leo  himself,  who  is  one  of  the  anthor's  an- 
ti-papal anthoritieB,  so  understood  it,  as  is  evident  from  his 
replies  to  the  emperor,  the  empress,  and  Anatolins,  bishop 
of^Conatantiiiople,  the  assertion  of  M.  Giiett^  to  the  eon- 
tnUT  notwithstanding. 

The  Emperor  Marcian  wrote  expressly  to  St.  I^eo,  beting 
him  to  confirm  hy  his  apostolic  anthority  the  acts  of  the 
council,  and  especially  the  twentv-eighth  canon,  IteeausL- 
without  his  confirmation  they  woultl  have  no  authority-  TIio 
Empress  Pulchcria  wrote  him  to  the  same  effect, and finallv 
Anatolius  did  the  same.  To  the  emperor  the  ^man  pon- 
tiff replied,  anil  set  forth  the  reasons  why  be  could  not  con- 
linn  the  canon  in  question.  He  makes  short  work  with  M. 
Guett^'s  doctrine,  broached  in  the  second  council,  and  e.\- 
tended  in  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Ohalcedon,  that  the 
rank  and  authority  of  the  see  derive  from  the  rank,  author- 
ity, or  importance  of  tiie  city  iu  which  it  is  established.  He 
denies  that  the  fact  that  Constantinople  was  the  second  cap!- 

*0p.  8.  Leon.,  torn.  i.  col.  g60-H2.    Higne's  edition. 
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tal  of  the  empire,  or  the  new  Home,  was  any  reason  for  ele- 
vating its  bisliop  to  the  patriarchal  rank  and  authority. 
*'  Let,  as  we  desire,  the  city  of  Constantinople  have  its  glory, 
and,  protected  by  the  right  hand  of  God,  may  it  long  enjoy 
the  reign  of  your  clemency  ;  but  different  is  the  reason  of 
secular  things  from  the  reason  of  divine  things,  and  no  edi- 
fice will  be  stable  unless  it  Ls  built  on  that  rock  (St.  Mat- 
thew xvi.  18)  which  the  Lord  has  laid  for  a  foundation. 
Who  covets  what  is  not  his  due  shall  lose  what  is  his  own. 
Let  it  suffice  this  man  (Anatolius),  that  by  the  aid  of  your 
piety  and  my  assent  and  favor,  he  has  obtained  the  episco- 

Eate  of  so  great  a  city.   Let  him  not  disdain  the  imperial  city 
ecause  he  cannot  make  it  an  apostolic  see ;  and  let  him  by 
no  means  hope  to  enlarge  his  power  at  the  expense  of  others. 

It  is  very  clear  from  this  that  St.  Leo  did  by  no  means 
concede  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  entitled  to 
be  clothed  with  patriarchal  power  and  take  precedence  of 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  because  he  had  his  see  in  what 
had  become  the  second  capital  of  the  empire.  Alia  ratio  est 
reruin  seculariuin^  alia  divinarum /  nee  praster  iUam  pe- 
iram  quara  Doininus  in  fundamento  posuit,  stahilis  erit 
%dla  constructio ;  that  is,  only  what  is  ouilt  onJPeter,  the 
rock,  will  stand,  and  in  vain  do  you  build  on  the  greatness, 
splendor,  and  dignity  of  earthly  cities.  *  If  M.  Gnett^  had 
remembered  this,  he  would  never  have  turned  from  the  chair 
of  Peter,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  national- 
ism of  the  Greek  sophists,  and  the  mi^uided  ambition  of  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  Alas  I  he  left  his  father's  house, 
and,  famished  in  the  far  country  to  which  he  has  wandered, 
he  is  forced  to  feed  on  husks  with  the  swine  he  tends.  Wliat 
can  that  man  think  of  the  church  of  God  who  holds  that  the 
dignity  and  authority  or  its  prelates  have  only  a  secular 
origin  ? 

St.  Leo  unequivocally  refuses,  in  his  reply  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  emperor,  to  confirm  the  twenty-eighth  canon. 
"  And  why,"  asks  the  author,  p.  98,  "  did  he  refuse  his  as- 
sent ?  Because  the  decree  of  Chalcedon  took  from  the  bi^op 
of  Alexandria  the  second  rank,  and  the  third  from  the 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  was  in  so  far  forth  contrary  to  the 
sixth  canon  of  Nicsea,  and  because  the  same  decree  preju- 
diced the  rights  of  several  primates  or  metropolitans,"  tnat  is, 
of  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace.   This  we  think  wasrea- 
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eon  cuoii-^b,  and  proves  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  not  onl.v 
the  chief  custodian  of  the  faith,  but  also  of  the  canotiB. 
"The  bisbop  of  Constantiuople,"  saja  St.  Leo,  ae  cited  liy 
the  aathor,  ''  in  spite  of  the  glory  of  his  church,  cannot  make 
it  apostolic ;  he  haj  no  right  to  aggrandize  it  at  the  expense 
of  cliupches  whose  privileges,  established  by  the  canons  of 
the  holv  fathers,  and  settleid  by  tlie  decrees  of  the  venerable 
Council  of  Nicfea,  cannot  be  unsettled  by  perversity  nor  vio- 
lated by  innovation."  St.  Leo  in  the  wliole  controversy  ajj- 
pcars  as  the  defender  of  the  canons  against  innovation,  and 
of  the  catliolicity  of  the  cliurch  agaiiibt  Greek  nationalism. 

The  author  continues,  same  page,  "Li  his  letter  to  thi.- 
Empress  Pulcheria,  St.  Leo  declares  that  he  has  '  annulled 
the  decree  of  Chaicedon  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter.' 
These  words  eeeni  at  fii^t  sight  to  roean  that  he  claimed  for 
himself  a  sovereign  [supreme]  authority  in  the  church  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter."  Undoubtedly,  not  only  at  first  sight, 
but  at  every  sight.  The  pope  nses  the  strongest  terms  to 
be  found  in  the  Latin  language,  and  terms  whicli  can  be  used 
only  by  one  having  the  supreme  authority,  irrltus  taidoaesm-r. 
Ho  refusea  to  ratify  it,  declares  it  null,  and  says,  '"per  aue- 
torltatem  Beat!  Petri  apostoli,"  he  makes  it  void.  He  could 
make  no  greater  assumption  of  authority,  "  But,"  adds  the 
author,  upon  a  more  careful  and  unbiased  examination  of  his 
letter  and  other  writings,  "  we  are  convinced  that  St.  Leo 
only  apoke  as  the  biunop  of  an  apostolic  see,  and  that  in 
this  character  he  claimed  the  right,  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles  who  fonnded  his  church,  and  of  tlie  Western  coun- 
tries which  he  represented,  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  East- 
ern Cliurcli  to  decide  alone  matters  of  general  mterest  to  the 
whole  church,"  pp.  9S,  99.  If  he  is  convinced,  we  are  not. 
If  such  was  St.  Leo's  meaning,  why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  Why 
did  he  annul  when  he  only  meant  that  the  canon  was  null, 
because  decreed  by  Orientals  alone;  or  why  did  he  not  assign 
that  reason  for  annulling  it,  and  not  tlie  reason  that  it  waa 
repugnant  to  the  canons  of  the  holy  fatlici-s  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Niciea  ? 

"The  proof  that  he  regarded  matters  in  this  light,"  (p.  99,) 
"is  that  no  does  not  claim  for  himself  a.ny  personal  author- 
ity of  divine  origin,  descended  to  him  from  St.  Peter,  but 
tliat,  on  the  contrary,  he  presents  himself  as  the  defender  of 
the  canons,  and  looka  upon  the  rights  and  reciprocal  duties 
of  the  churches  as  havmg  been  established  by  the  fathers: 
and  fixed  by  the  Oonncil  of  Kicsea.     Ho  does  not  pretend 
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tliat  his  church  has  any  exceptional  rights,  emanating- 
from  another  source."  This  proof  is  inconclusive.  St.  Leo- 
liad  no  occasion  to  claun  personal  authority  for  himself,  for 
whatever  authority  he  had  was  official,  not  personal,  and 
inhered  in  him  as  the  successor  of  Peter  jn.  the  apostolic  see 
of  Rome,  and  in  this  capacity  he  most  assuredly  did  claim  to 
have  authority,  when  he  declared  to  the  Empress  Pulcheria, 
us  we  have  seen,  that,  "  by  authority  of  Peter,  he  annulled 
and  made  void  and  of  none  effect,"  the  decree  of  Chalcedon. 
What  the  author  s^ys  he  did  not  do,  is  precisely  what  he  did 
do.  He  does  not  annul  and  make  void  the  decree  by  author- 
ity vested  in  him  by  the  canons,  or  which  he  holds  by  eccle- 
siastical right,  but  "  by  the  authority  of  Peter."  He,  more- 
over, was  not  defending  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  lug 
own  see,  nor  his  authority  as  metropolitan,  patriarch,  or  su- 
preme pontiff,  for  this  was  not  called  into  question ;  the 
council  most  fully  recognized  it,  and  in  his  letter  defining 
the  faith  against  Eutyches,  it  professed  to  hear  the  voice  oi 
Peter.  He  was  defending  the  canons,  not  for  himself,  noi 
for  churches  subjected  to  nim  as  patriarch  of  the  West,  but 
for  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  the  metropolitans  of  Pontus, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace,  which  the  twenty-eighth  canon  oi 
Chalcedon  ^sought  to  subject  to  the  bishop  of ^  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  he  therefore  had  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  ex- 
ceptional rights,  or  rights  not  derived  from  the  canons,  but 
from  God  through  Peter,  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  sufficed 
him  to  exercise  tlieni,  wliich  he  did  do  effectually. 

"  By  ecclesiastical  right  he  is  the  first  bishop  of  the  church," 
the  author  continues ;  ^^  besides,  he  occupies  the  apostolic  see 
of  the  West ;  in  these  characters  he  mtik  interfere  and  pre- 
vent the  ambition  of  one  particular  church  from  impairing 
rights  that  the  canons  have  accorded  to  other  bishops  too  fee- 
ble to  resist."  Wherefore  must  he  do  so  ?  In  these  charac- 
ters he  might  offer  his  advice,  he  might  even  refuse  his  as- 
sent to  acts  he  disapproved ;  but  he  could  not  authoritative- 
ly interfere  in  any  matters  outside  of  his  own  particular  dio- 
cese, or  his  own  patriarchate,  far  less  to  annul  and  make  void 
acts  which  did  not  concern  him  in  either  of  these  characters. 
He  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  way  he  did,  except  as  su- 
preme pontifit  and  head  of  the  whole  church,  and  Koman 
theologians  have  never  claimed  for  the  Roman  pontiff  great- 
er power  than  St.  Leo  exercised  in  the  case  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon. 

"  After  reading  all  that  St.  Leo  has  written  against  the 
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canon  of  the  council  of  Clialcedon,  it  cannot  be  doubtful 
what  he  meant,"  We  Hgree  to  that,  nor  is  it  doubtful  what 
lie  did.  He  annulled  and  made  void  by  authority  of  Peter 
an  act  of  a  general  council,  and  null  and  void  it  remained. 

"  He  does  not  claim  for  himself  the  autocracy  which  Ro- 
man theologianfl  make  the  groundwork  of  the  papal  author- 
ity." Very  likely  not,  for  nobody  claims  it  for  the  Koniau 
pontiff,  as  we  showed  in  our  former  article.  He  is  the  su- 
preme pastor,  not  the  autocrat,  of  the  cluirch,  '•  In  Iiis  letter 
to  tlie  fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  he  only  styles  him- 
self 'gnardiau  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  tlie  constitutions 
of  the  fathers,'  and  not  chief  and  master  of  the  church  by 
divine  right."  Does  he  deny  that  he  is  chief  and  master 
by  divine  right  "i  Certainly  not,  and  no  one  can  read  his  let- 
ters without  feeling  that  in  every  word  and  syllable  he  speaks 
as  a  superior,  in  the  language  and  tone  of  supreme  authority. 
His  reply  to  Auatolius  is  such  as  could  be  written  only  by  a 
superior  not  only  in  rank,  but  in  authority,  and  while  replete 
with  the  affection  of  a  father,  it  is  marked  by  the  majestic 
severity  of  supreme  power. 

The  refusal  of  St.  Leo  to  confirm  the  twenth-eiglith  canon 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  he  had  refosed  to  confirm  the 
acts  of  the  council,  and  tlic  Eutychians,  against  whom  its 
definitions  of  faith  were  directed,  began  to  raise  their  heads 
and  boldly  assert  that  they  were  not  condemned,  that  the 
definitions  of  the  conncil  against  them  counted  for  nothing, 
since  the  Koman  pontiff  had  refused  to  confirm  them,  as  he 
refused  to  confirm  tlie  doings  of  the  Ephesian  Latrockiium. 
The  imperial  court  became  alarmed,  and  the  emperor  wrote 
to  St,  Leo  for  an  explicit  statement  of  what  he  had  done. 
St.  Leo  answers  that  he  has  confirmed  all  the  decrees  of 
Chalcedon  defining  the  faith,  but  that  he  has  not  confirmed 
the  decree  erecting  the  church  of  Constantinople  into  a 
patriarchal  church.  This  fact  does  not  seem  to  favor  the 
author's  theory  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  held  to  have 
only  a  primacy  of  honor,  nor  that  St.  Leo  did  not  claim 
universal  iurisaiction. 

It  will  have  been  observed  tliat  the  Council  of  Chalcedoni 
undertakes  to  support,  very  illogicallv  indeed,  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  on  the. 'authority  of  the  tliird  canon  of  the  first 
Council  of  Constantinople,  which  gave  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople simply  the  primacy  of  nonor  after  tite  bishop  of 
Rome.  But  St.  Leo,  in  the  letter  to  the  empress  jiiat  cited, 
■     Tui.vrn.-M 
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denies  the  authority  of  that  canon,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  never  been  conimunieated  to  Some,  and  therefore  could 
have  no  effect. 

We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  sixth  canon  of 
Nicsea,  the  third  canon  of  Constantinople,  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  Chalcedon,  because  they  are  tlie  author's  three 
strongholds,  and  we  have  wished  to  show  that  they  do  not 
in  the  least  aid  him — do  in  no  sense  contradict  the  papal 
authority,  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  tend  to  confirm  it.  The 
author  claims  St.  Leo  as  a  witness  against  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  we  have  thought  it  well 
to  show  that  ne  has  in  him  about  such  a  witness  as  he  had  in 
St.  Cyprian,  or  as  he  would  have  in  our  holy  father,  Pius 
IX.,  now  gloriously  reigning.  Leo  Magnus  is  our  ideal  of 
a  pope,  or  visible  head  of  the  universal  church,  and  we  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  the  hardihood  or  the  stupidity  that 
would  claim  him  as  a  witness  against  the  primacy  he  adorned, 
and  the  papal  authority  whichne  so  gracefully  and  so  majes- 
tically wielded,  and  with  such  grand  eflEects  for  the  church 
and  the  empire.  No  nobler  man,  no  truer  saint,  no  greater 
pontiff  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  no  higher  or  more 
magnificent  character  is  to  be  found  in  all  history.  Safide 
Leo  Magne^  orajyro  nobis. 

The  author  says,  p.  102 :  "  The  canons  of  the  first  <bcu- 
menical  councils  throw  incontestably  a  strong  light  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  bishop  of  Some.  They  are  the  comple- 
ment to  each  other.  The  twenty-eighth  canon  contains 
nothing  less  than  the  doctrine  we  defend,  even  thou^  the 
opposition  of  the  West  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Kome 
should  strip  it  of  its  oecumenical  character,  as  certain  theo- 
logians maintain."  M.  6uett6e  finds  but  two  canons  that 
in  any  respect  favor  his  doctrine,  the  third  of  the  second 
general  council,  and  the  twenty-eiffhth  of  the  fourth,  neither 
of  which  was  ever  accepted  by  the  universal  church,  and 
both  of  which  have  remained  from  the  first  without  Catholic 
authority.  A  doctrine  sustained  or  favored  only  by  irreg- 
ularity and  violent  innovation  needs  no  refutation.  "  St. 
Leo,"  the  author  continues,  "  did  not  protest  against  it,  (the 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon,)  as  opposed  to  the  divine 
and  universal  authority  of  the  see  of  Some,  for  which  ht 
claimed  only  cm  ecclesiastical  primacy,  but  simply  because 
it  infringed  upon  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  oi  Nicaea." 
That  he  claimed  only  an  ecclesiastical  primacy  for  his  see  is 
not  true,  for  he  claimed  to  annul  the  canon  by  authority  of 
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Nor  did  he  object  to  it  only  because  it  iufringed 
B  sixtti  canon  of  NiciBii,  but  becaoao  it  contained  a  grave 
I  {nnovation  in  the  constitution  of  tho  church,  and  attempted 
to  found  the  authority  of  bishops  on  a  temporal  instead  of  a 
fiptritaal  and  apostolic  basis.  It  proposed  to  change  entirely 
fne  basis  of  tne  pontifical  authority,  which  had  hitherto 
lasted  on  Peter,  and  to  make  it  rest  on  the  empire.  The 
church  of  Constantinople  was  not  an  apostolic  see,  and  onlv 
the  bishop  of  an  apostolic  see  could  be  clothed  witn 
patriarchal  authority.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  great 
objection  of  St.  Leo,  Therefore,  he  writes  to  the  emperor, 
as  already  cited  :  "  Let  not  the  bishop  of  Constantino  plo 
disdain  the  imperial  city,  which  he  cannot  make  an  apostolic 
see,'"  Hitherto  only  apostolic  sees  and  indeed  only  sees 
founded  by  Peter,  had  been  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
piitriarchal  sees;  and  to  give  to  a  non-apostolic  and  non- 
Pctrine  church  authority  overother  metropolitan  churches 
was  to  strike  at  apostolic  authority  itself,  and  especially  at 
that  of  Peter,  The  whole  organization  of  the  church  was 
from  the  first  baaed  on  Peter  as  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  Olirist  and  prince  of  the  apostles.  The  twenty-eightU 
canon  of  Chalcedon  was  therefore  aimed  at  Peter,  and  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Peter,  whom  he  fnlly  repre- 
gentcd,  St.  Leo  annulled  it,  and  declared  it  void,  and  the 
ithor,  without  knowing  well  what  he  concedes,  saya  :  "  St. 
!0  was  right." 

"One fact  is  certain,  that  they  {the  Roman  pontiffs)  did 
not  convoke  the  first  four  oecnmcnical  councils,  that  they 
did  not  preside  over  them  and  that  they  did  not  confirm 
them."  This  is  certain  only  of  the  second  general  council, 
r  first  of  Constantinople.  But  suppose  it,  what  follows ! 
imply  that  they  were  not  councils  of  the  church  at  all — 
'hich  will  be  very  pleasant  news  to  TTnitarians  and  ration- 
lists,  who  wish  a  Christianity  withoutChrist — and  can  have 
the  anthoritv  of  general  councils  only  by  the  ex  post  facto 
sanction  of  tlie  universal  chnrch ;  but,  as  the  two  canons  on 
which  tile  anthor  bases  his  anti-papal  theory  have  never  re- 
ceived that  sanction,  they  liave  no  authority,  and  never  have 
had  any.  Hence,  the  author's  theory,  on  any  ground  he 
iliooscs,  has  nothing  in  the  church  to  sustain  it.  We  shall, 
therefore,  pass  over  what  he  adduces  to  prove  the  part  taken 
by  the  civil  authority  in  the  councils,  witli  the  simple  remark 
that  the  acts  of  several  of  them  depend  entirely  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  AT^^ww^/rtirto  sanction 
of  the  church  for  their  authority. 
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M.  Guett^e'B  proofs  are  not  seldom  proofs  of  the  eonlrary  I 
of  what  he  alleges.     "  It  is  undeniable  tact,"  he  eays,  p.  US,  I 
"  that   the   dogmatic  letter  addressed   by  St    Ileo  to  tha  ^ 
fathers  of  the  conncil  was  there  examined,  and  approved  for 
this  reason :  that  it  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Celestiai; 

giis  predecessor]    and  Cyril,  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
phesHB."     That  the  letter  was  read  in  the  council,  and  that 
the  council  adopted  its  definitions  of  faith,  is  true ;  bat  tliat.  J 
it  was  approved  for  the  reason  alleged  does  not  appear  f  ronta 
the  proofs  the  author  adduces.     He  continnes,  pp.  118, 119  ;^ 
"  At  the  close  of  the  readine,  the  bishops  exclaimed  :  '  Such 
is  the  faith  of  the  fathers ;  tliis  is  the  faith  of  the  aposttee. 
We  all  believe  thus.     Anathema  to  those  who  do  not  thus 
believe.     Peter    has    spoken  by  Leo.     Thns    tauj^ht   tiie 
apostles.     Leo  teaches  according  to  piety  and  truth,  aiidj 
thus  has  Oyril  tanght.' "     Any  one  not  bent  on  proving  tli«l 
papacy  schismatic  would  gather  from  this  that  the  bishopti 
approved  of  the  letter  because  they  recognized  in  it  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  and  the  trddition  ot  the  fathers. 

The  author  iuiagines  that  he  gets  an  ai-gument  against  thu 
papacy  from  St,  Leo'a  refusal  to  accept  the  title  of  univeraal 
oiahop  offered  him  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  as  we  learn 
from  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great.     He  also  thinks  the  ar- 

fument  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  St.  Gregory  himself 
ieclaimed  it;  and  he  therefore  claims  both  of  these  great 
pontiffs  and  great  saints  as  witnesses  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  If  they  had  believed  in  their  juris- 
diction by  divine  right  over  the  whole  church,  would  they 
have  refused  the  title  of  universal  bishop  i 

John  the  Faster,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  eoi 
occasion  summoned  a  particular  conncil,  and  signed  its  actsr' 
which  he  transmitted  to  Pope  PelagiuB  II.  as  univer^ 
patriarch,  for  which,  as  St.  Gregory  says,  Pelagius,  "in 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  nullified  the 
acta  of  the  synod,"  Gregory  succeeded  Pelagius,  and  im- 
mediately on  hie  accession  to  the  pontificate  wrote  to  the 
patriarcha  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  condemn- 
ing the  title,  and  warning  them  and  the  whole  church  of  the 
danger  it  threatened  ;  and  also  he  wrote  to  John  the  Faster 
himself,  admonishing  him  of  the  impropriety  of  the  title, 
not  only  as  savoring  of  pride  and  vanity,  but  as  involving  a 
most  serioofl  error  against  faith,  and  beseeching  him  to  uy 
it  aside,  lest  he  be  obliged  to  cat  him  off  from  the  eoui- 
luunion  of  the  chnrch,  and  depose  him  from  his  bi^opric 
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■Seduce  uot  at  ull  disclaim  his  own  authority  ae  supreme 
Jpastor  and  goveraor  of  the  univei-sal  church,  but  quietly  as- 
f  enmes  it.  Thus,  he  writes  to  the  Emperor  Maurice,  as  cited 
by  the  author  :  "  All  who  know  the  gospel  know  that  tlie 
«are  of  the  whole  churcli  waa  confided  by  our  Lord  hhnself 
to  Peter,  the  first  (St.  Gregory  says  -prmcc)  of  all  the 
apostles.  Indeed,  he  said  to  him,  'Peter,  lovestthou  me! 
Feed  my  sheep,'  Again  be  said  to  him  ;  '  Satan  has  desired 
to  sift  tjiee  as  wheat;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy 
futh  fail  not;  and  when  tbuu  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren.'  It  was  also  said  to  him  :  'Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  tbec;atesi;f 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;  and  I  will  give  tbee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  tliou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  l>ound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'  lie  thus  re- 
ceived the  kej's  of  the  celestial  kingdom ;  the  power  to  bind 
und  loose  was  given  him  ;  the  eare  of  all  the  chnrcli  and  the 
primacy  [prirwipatue- — ^principality,  or  primacy  of  jurisdic- 
tion] were  conmiitted  to  him,  and  yet  he  did  not  call  him- 
self universal  apostle.  But  that  boly  man  John  (hishop  of 
Constantinople),  my  brother  in  the  priesthood  [cosact'rdos], 
would  fain  assume  the  title  of  universal  bUhop  \  O  tem- 
pore 1  O  mores ! "  Cpp.  213,  213.) 

"It  is  certain,"  St.  Gregory  continues,  "that  this  title  was 
offered  to  the  Roman  pontiff  by  the  venerable  council  of 
Chalcedon,  to  honor  Blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles. 
But  none  of  us  has  consented  to  use  this  particular  title, 
[title  of  singularity,]  lest  by  conferring  a  special  matter  on 
one  alone,  ml  priests  would  be  deprived  of  the  honor  which 
is  their  due.     How,  then,  while  we  are  not  ambitious  of  the 

I  glory  of  a  title  which  has  been  offered  us,  does  another,  to 
vhom  no  one  has  offered  it,  have  the  presumption  to  take 
it)"  (^p.  214,  21M 
In  his  letter  to  Eulogius  of  Alexandria  and  AnaBtaaius  of 
Antioch,  St.  Gregory  is  more  explicit  still,  "  As  your  holi- 
ness, whom  I  particularly  venerate,  well  knows,  this  title  of 
unive7'8al,  was  offered  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  to  the 
bishop  [pontiff]  of  the  apostolic  see,  which  by  God's  grace  I 
serve.  But  none  of  my  predecessors  would  use  tliis  impious 
word,  because  in  reality,  if  a  patriarch  be  called  unioersal, 
it  takes  from  all  otliers  the  title  of  patriarch."  The  author. 
kJtfter  quoting  a  passage  from  another  letter  to  Eulogius, 
E  adds  :  "  Thus  did  Pope  Gregory  condemn  even  in  the  per- 
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8011  of  tlie  bishops  of  Rome  tiie  title  of  pope  and  universal." 
But   in  tbiB  he  is  mietaken,  ob  his  own  quotation  ehow& 
Eulogius  answers  that  he  will  not  give  the  title  of  nnivemil 
patriarch  to  the  hishop  of  Constantinople,  bnt  that  lie  gives 
that  of  universal  pope  to  the  Roman  pontiff.     "  No,"  sajs 
St.  Gregory,  "if  vonr  holiness  calls  me  universal  pope,  you 
deny  yourself  what  I  should  then  be  altogether.'       The 
author  interpolates  in  his  quotation  the  copulative   aw/, 
which  is  not  in  St.  Gregory's  text.     It  is  not  to  tlie  title  of 
^x?/w  that  St.  Gregory  objects,  which  was  and  is  applied  to   ] 
simple  presbyters,  but  the  title  universal,  which  he  will  not  j 
penuit  to  he  applied  to  any  man.  because  it  excludes  others  I 
from  all  participation  in  the  hierarchy,  or  even  tlie  prieet-  ' 
hood.     If  you  call  a  man  a  universal  presbyter,  you  deny  I 
that  any  others  are  presbytere ;  if  you  call  any  one  universal  ] 
bishop,  you  exclude  all  others  from  the  episcopate ;  if  yuu 
call  any  one  nniversal  patriarch,  you  deny  the  patriarchate  j 
to  all  others ;  and  if  you  call  the  bishop  of  Rome  univerKil   | 
pope,  since  as  such  he  possesses  the  priesthood,  and  botlt  the  { 

rstcilate  and  the  episcopate  in  their  plenitude,  yon  exclude  I 
others  fiom  sharing  the  priesthood,  the  episcopate,  or  i 
the  apostolate,  even  the  pope  himself  from  the  church,  and 
deny  the  solidarity  of  apostles,  bishops,  and  pnwbytere, 
asserted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  St.  Cyprian. 

Eulogius  was  priest,  bishop,  and  patriarch,  and  68  such  was 
the  brolber  of  the  Roman  pontifi.     This  brotherhood  re- 
mained all  the  same,  whether  the  Roman  pontiff  had  or  nut 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church.     When  Eulo- 
gius called  St  Gregory,  not,  as  the  author  savs.  pope  ami 
universal,  but  universal  pope,  he  denied  this  orotherhood, 
and  deprived  himself  of  his  own   priestly,  episcopal,  and   . 
apostolic  character.     Hence,  St.  Gregory,  aft«r  earing  l« 
him  and  other  bishops,  "I  know  what  1  am,  and  what  you  1 
are  ;  by  your  place  or  office,  you  are  my  brothers,  by  your  j 
virtues,  my  fatliers,"  he  adds,  in  reference  to  the  title  of 
universal  which  Eulogius  had  given  him,  "I  beseech  your 
holiness  to  do  so  no  more  in  future,  for  you  take  from  your- 
self what  you  give  in  excess  to  another.     I  do  not  ask  to  in- 
crease in  dignities,  bnt  in  virtues.     I  do  uot  esteem  that  an 
honor  by  which  my  brethren  are  deprived  of  theirs.     For  , 
my  honor  is  the  lionor  of  the  universal  church,  ray  honor  L- 
the  nnshaken  firmness  of  my  brethren.     Then  am  I  truly  | 
honored  when  to  no  one  is  denied  the  honor  that  is  his  doe.  ( 
For,  if  your  holiness  calls  me  universal  pope,  you  deny  that  I 
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you  are  yourself  wliat  I  slionid  be  confessed  to  be  uuiver- 
BiiUy.  Sed  absit  hoc,  Recedaiit  verba  quee  v&nitatem  iii- 
tlant,  et  citaritatem  viiliierant."* 

We  may  call  the  bialiop  of  Eome  pope  of  tlie  tinivereal 
<'!iurch,  biit  not  uuiversal  pope,  nor  universal  bishop,  be- 
cause he  only  possesses  In  its  plenitude  what  is  possessed  in 
a  degree  bj  every  member  of  the  liierarehy,  and  even  now, 
as  always,  the  pope  addresses  the  bishops  in  commauion 
with  him  as  "  Venerable  Brethren."  Tlio  argament  against 
the  claim  of  the  bishop  of  Home  to  jurisdiction  in  the  uni- 
versal church,  which  tliu  author  attempts  to  build  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  title  of  universal  bishop  by  St.  Leo,  and  that  of 
universal  pope,  «a/Ja  universalis,  by  St.  Gregory,  is  refuted 
by  St.  Gregory  himself,  as  cited  in  the  volume  before  us, 
pp.  312,  213.  Tlie  holy  pontiff  and  doctor,  after  asserting 
that  our  Lord  liad  given  to  Peter  the  primacy  of  jurisdic- 
tion, aud  confided  to  him  the  care  of  tlie  universal  church, 
adds  that  Peter  "  did  not  call  himself  ■universal  apostle.''' 
I'eter  was  not  the  only  apostle,  and  the  others  could  not  he 
excluded  from  the  apoatleship.  He  was  prince  of  the 
apostles,  their  chief,  the  centre  of  apostolic  unity  and  author- 
ity, as  St.  Cyprian  explains,  and  had  the  care  and  jurisdic- 
tion (principatMs)  of  the  universal  church,  as  Gregory  as- 
serts, but  inclusive,  not  exclusive  of  the  other  apostles. 
Peter  held  in  relation  to  the  other  apostles  and  the  whole 
church  all  the  supremacy  claimed  by  Catholics  for  the  bishop 
uf  Rome.  If,  then,  the  refnsaj  of  the  title  of  universal 
apostle  by  St.  Peter  did  not  negative  liis  supreme  authority, 
wliy  should  the  refusal  of  the  title  of  universal  bishop  or 
universal  pope  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  negative  tlieir 
supremacy,  or  their  primacy  of  jurisdiction  in'  the  whole 
church  i  Peter  held  that  primacy,  and  yet  was  not  universal 
apostle,  and  why  not,  then,  the  bisliop  of  Home,  without 
being  universal  bishop  or  universal  popel 

The  author  is  unhappy  in  his  witnesses,  and  tlicy  are  all 
too  decidedly  Roman  to  testify  otherwise  than  against  hiiTi. 
He  eitea  other  eminent  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, bnt  he  raises  no  new  questions,  and  makes  no  points 
in  hie  favor  not  already  met  and  disposed  of ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  pass  over  what  he  adduces,  since,  as  we  continue 
to  remind  our  readers,  we  are  not  adducing  our  proofs  of 
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the  papal  authority,  but  refuting  his  arguments  or  pretended 
arguments  against  it.  ' 

In  his  fifth  division^  chapter,  or  section,  the  author  exam- 
ines "  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Home  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries."  We  have  anticipated  him 
in  regard  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  most  prominent 
papal  figure  in  these  centuries,  and  shown  that  this  great 
pontiff  and  doctor,  who  justly  ranks  along  with  St.  Leo, 
offers  no  testimony  in  support  of  the  author's  vain  attempt 
to  prove  the  papacy  schismatic.  We  have  read  this  section 
of  nis  book  with  care,  but  we  find  that,  while  he  shows  ver)' 
clearly  that  the  Koman  pontiff,  to  save  the  faith  and  the  con- 
stitution and  canons  of  the  church  from  the  attacks  of  the 
heretics  and  schismatics  of  the  East,  was  obliged  to  inter- 
vene with  his  supreme  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  East- 
ern churches  more  frequently  than  in  earlier  ages,  he  brings 
forward  nothing  different  from  what  has  already  been  re- 
futed to  prove  that  they  did  not  possess  the  authority  which 
they  exercised  by  divine  right.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the 
author  has  totally  failed  to  establish  his  first  conclusion,  that 
^*  the  bishop  of  Kome  did  not  for  eight  centuries  possess  the 
sovereignty  of  divine  right  which  he  has  since  sought  to  ex- 
ercise." The  facts  he  adduces  prove  that  during  tnose  cen- 
turies the  popes  did  exercise  all  the  authority  they  have  as 
supreme  pontiffs  since  exercised,  and  that  they  professed  to 
exercise  it  by  divine  right,  and  without  any  contradiction 
by  the  universal  church.  No  doubt  the  author  has  adduced 
instances  in  which  general  councils  have  recognized  it,  and 
made  it  the  basis  of  their  action ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  papal  authority  was  conferred  by  the  church,  and 
was  held  only  by  ecclesiastical  right.  No  doubt  the  civil 
authority  on  more  than  one  occasion  recognized  it  and  made 
it  the  law  of  the  empire,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  was 
held  as  a  grant  of  the  emperor,  but  the  reverse  rather.  The 
author,  then,  has  not  refuted  the  argument  from  possession, 
turned  the  presumption  against  the  papacy,  or  proved  that 
he  and  his  Iriends  the  non-united  Greeks  are  not  decidedly 
schismatics  in  resisting  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  which 
both  the  East  and  West  were  represented  and  united. 

The  author,  having  failed  to  establish  his  first  conclusion, 
notwithstanding  his  misquotations,  mistranslations,  and  mis- 
representations of  facts,  which  are  numerous  and  barefaced 
enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  editor,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  cannot  prove  his 
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eucond  conclusion,  namely  :  The  pretension  of  tlm  bisliopa 
of  Rome  to  the  sovereignty  of  divine  nght  over  ttie  whole 
chnrch  was  the  cause  otthe  diviaion,  Tnia  depends  on  the 
first,  and  falls  with  it ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  deny  the  divine 
Authority  of  the  pope  to  govern  the  whole  church  before 
his  assumption  and  exercise  of  that  authority  can  be  Held 
to  be  a  nsurpation,  and  the  cause  of  the  divisions  which  re- 
sult from  resistance  to  it.  Resistance  otherwise  is  illegal, 
unauthorized,  and  conclusive  evidence  of  schism,  or,  rather, 
is  undeniably  itself  schism.  The  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Eastern  biahops  and  prelates  to  the  Roman  pontiff  in 
the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  authority  was  schism,  as  much 
so  as  an  armed  insurrection  against  tne  political  sovereign 
is  rebellion,  and  the  rebels  cannot  allege  that  the  sovereign 
in  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  authority  is  the  cause  of 
their  rebellion,  and  hold  nim  responsible  for  it. 

The  author,  forgetting  that  the  pope  is  in  possession,  and 
that  throughont  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  his  authority, 
argues  as  if  the  presnmption  was  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  onus  probandi  was  on  us.  He,  therefore,  concludes 
tliat  every  exercise  of  papal  jurisdiction  beyond  the  patriar- 
chate of  the  West  is  a  nsurpation,  and  resistance  to  it  justi- 
fiable, unless  we  are  able  to  prove  the  contrary.  We  deny 
it,  and  maintain  that  it  is  for  mm  to  prove  that  jurisdiction 
is  usurped,  and  uot  held  by  divine  right.  The  laboring  oar 
is  in  his  hands.  It  is  always  for  those  who  resist  autliority 
to  justify  their  resistance.  The  author  can  justify  his  resist- 
ance to  papal  authority  only  br  producing  some  law  of  God 
or  some  canon  of  the  universal  church  that  restricts  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  the  Western  patriarchate, 
and  forbids  him  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
church.  A  law  or  edict  to  that  effect  of  the  empire  or 
canon  of  the  Eastern  churches  alone,  could  it  be  produced, 
would  not  avail  him;  it  must  be  a  decision  of  the  universal 
church,  even  according  to  his  own  doctrine.  He  alleges  no 
such  act  or  canon,  and  can  alle^  none,  for  all  the  acts  or 
canons  of  the  universal  chnrch  bearing  on  the  question,  un- 
liappily  for  him,  are  the  other  way. 

Tlic  author  adduces  the  third  canon  of  the  second  general 
council,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  fourth,  but  these 
canons,  having  never  been  assented  to  by  the  West,  are 
without  the  authority  of  the  universal  church.  And,  be- 
sides, they  do  not  distinctly  deny  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  only  profess  to  confer  the  first 
rank  and  anthority  after  the  Roman  pontiff  on  the  bishop 
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of  Constantinople.  It  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
author  that  he  does  not  even  allege  any  law  or  canon  of  the 
universal  churcli  which  the  popes  have  violated,  and  his 
charge  against  them  is  that  of  presenting  themselves  as  de- 
fenders of  the  canons  against  innovation,  as  in  the  refusal 
of  St.  Leo  to  accept  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalce- 
don. 

But  the  author,  with  his  usual  facility,  refutes  himself, 
and  shows  that  it  was  not  the  pretension  of  the  bishops  of 
Kome,  but  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
and  of  the  secular  government  that  caused  the  division.  We 
have  seen  that  the  third  canon  of  the  second  general  coun- 
cil, and  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  fourth,  which  was  annulled 
by  St.  Leo,  were  in  violation  of  the  canons,  but  were 
prompted  by  the  ambition  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
and  tne  secular  authority.  ''We  can  perceive,"  says  the 
author,  p.  100,  "  in  the  struggles  between  the  bishops  of 
Kome  and  Constantinople,  respecting  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  origin  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  afterward  led  to  an  entire  rupture."  And  why 
did  these  dissensions  lead  to  an  entire  rupture  ?  Certainly 
because  the  same  parties  continued  to  maintain  the  same 
claims  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  ground  of  the  dissen- 
sion remained  always  the  same.  The  question,  then,  is, 
which  party  in  the  beginning  was  in  the  right,  and  which 
was  in  the  wrong?  "In  principle,"  says  the  author  on  the 
same  page, "  St.  Leo  was  right ;"  that  is,  right  in  defending 
the  canons  of  the  holy  fathers  and  the  decrees  of  the  vener- 
able Council  of  Nicsea  against  their  violation  and  subversion 
by  the  innovations  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon.  St. 
Leo,  the  author  himself  says,  presented  himself  as  the  de- 
fender of  antiquity  and  the  canons  of  Nicsea ;  he  must,  then, 
have  been  right  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  fact.  The  real 
cause  of  the  division  was  not  the  pretension  of  the  bishops 
of  Bome  to  an  authority  which  they  did  not  possess,  but 
their  refusal  to  assent  to  the  violent  and  shameless  usurpa- 
tions of  Constantinople.  The  attitude  of  the  popes  and 
the  ground  on  which  they  resisted  from  first  to  last  were 
distinctly  taken  by  St.  Leo  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor, 
Marcian,  already  cited  :  "  Privilegia  ecclesiarum,  sanctorum 
Patrum  canonibus  instituta  et  venerabilis  NieaBuse  synodi 
fixa  decretis,  nulla  possunt  improbitate  convelli,  nulla  mu- 
tari  novitate."* 

*  Ad  Marcianum  Augustum,  epist.  105, 
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But  St.  Leo  "  could  not  dcnv,"  says  tlie  antbur,  "  tlmt  one 
geneml  council  had  the  same  rights  »s  anotlier  that  bad  pre- 
ceded it."  But,  even  if  bo,  none  of  tlie  innovations  pro- 
posed by  the  East  and  opposed  bj  the  bishops  of  Rome  liave 
ever  had  the  authority  or  a  general  council.  There  is  and 
can  be,  even  according  to  the  author  and  his  schigmatic 
Greek  friends,  no  general  council  without  the  bishop  of 
Rome;  and  the  canons  on  which  the  author  relies  were 
from  the  first  resisted  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and,  therefore. 
could  not  override  or  abrogate  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
^iciea. 

The  whole  controversy  originateil  in  the  attempt  to  raise 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  was  not  an  apostolic,  a  patri- 
archal, or  even  a  metropolitan  see,  to  the  rank  and  author- 
ity of  the  first  see  in  tlie  church  after  that  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  contrary  to  the  sixth  canon  of  Nicsea,  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  cimi'ch,  to  ancient  usage,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  the  metro- 
politans of  Pontus,  Asia  (Minor),  and  Thrace.  On  wliat 
ground  does  the  antiior  seek  to  defend  this  attempt,  always 
resisted  by  the  Roman  pontifEs  and  the  whole  West  1  Sim* 
'  ply  on  the  ground  that  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  see  arc 
derived  from  the  splendor  and  importance  of  the  city  in  the 
einpire.  He  assigns  and  pretends  to  assign  no  other  ground. 
"  Tiie  Nic«an  council,"  he  says,  "  in  consecrating  the  usage 
by  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  regarded  as  the  first  in 
honor  in  the  church,  had  in  view  not  so  much  the  apostolic 
origin  of  his  see  as  tlie  splendor  which  he  acquired   from 

the  importance  of   the  city  of  Rome Why,  then, 

should  not  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  have  been  received 
aa  second  in  rank,  Constantinople  having  become  the  second 
capital  of  the  empire ;  since  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  first 
in  rank,  only  because  of  ita  position  as  the  first  capital  ? " 
(pp.  100,  101.) 

The  argument  is  wortliless,  because  its  premises  are  false. 
In  the  first  place,  tlie  question  is  one  of  authority  as  well  as 
of  rank.  In  the  second  place,  the  Council  of  Nictea  did  not 
consecrate  the  usage  by  which  the  primacy,  whether  of 
honor  or  jnriBdiction,  was  ascribed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
but  confirmed  the  usage  by  which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
the  bishop  of  Autioch,  and  other  metropolitans  held  a  cer 
tain  rank,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  and  gave  as  their 
reason  that  a  like  usage  or  custom  obtained  with  the  bishop 
of  Rome.    lu  the  third  place,  the  council  anys  not  one  word 
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about  the  splendor  acquired  by  the  Roman  poutiS  from  tlii» 
importance  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  and  we  have  proved  that, 
whatever  his  rank  and  authoritv,  he  derived  it  from  the 
fact  that  his  see  was  held  to  be  tte  see  of  Peter,  and  ho  tlie  ' 
successor  of  Peter,  the  pi-ince  of  the  apostles.  Finally,  the 
iiuthor  has  do  ground  for  his  assertion,  except  the  third 
canon  of  the  second  general  oouiicU  and  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  fourth,  the  latter  anthoritatively  annulled  and  the 
foi-mer  declaicd  to  be  withont  effect  by  St.  Leo, and  neither 
ever  receivingthesanctionorassentof  the  universal  church. 
The  ground  on  which  tiie  bisliop  of  Constantinople  based 
his  ambitious  pretensions,  that  of  being  bishop  of  the  second 
capital  of  the  empire,  is  wholly  untenable.  "  Alia  ratio  est 
rernm  secolarinm,  alia  divinarmn,"  says  St.  Leo.  "We 
laughed,"  says  Pope  St.  Uelasius  as  cited  by  the  author,  p. 
198,  "  at  what  they  (the  Eastern  bishops)  claim  for  Acacius 
(bishop  of  Constantinople)  because  he  was  bishop  of  the 
imperial  city.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the  secular  empire  is  one 
thing,  the  distribution  oi  ecclesiastical  dignities  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  However  small  a  city  may  be,  it  does  not 
diminish  the  greatness  of  the  prince  who  dwells  tJiere ;  but 
it  is  quite  as  true  that  the  presence  of  the  emperor  does  not 
change  the  order  of  religion ;  and  such  a  city  should  rather 
profit  by  its  advantages  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  religion, 
by  keeping  peaceably  within  its  proper  limits." 

From  first  to  last,  one  is  struck,  in  reading  the  history  of 
tlie  controversy,  not  only  with  the  superior  calmness  and 
dignity  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  but  with  their  profoand 
wisdom  and  catholic  sense.  They  defend  throu^oat  the 
catholicity  of  the  church  against  Greek  nationalism,  and  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  against  its 
subjection  to  the  secular  empire,  which  was  attempted  and 
finally  succeeded  at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  case  in  Rus- 
eitt,  Great  Britain,  and  alt  modern  schismatical  and  heretical 
states  and  empires.  The  author  sees  and  appreciates  noth- 
ing of  this ;  he  comprehends  nothing  of  the  church  as  the 
mystic  body  of  Christ,  the  continuous  representation  of  the 
Incarnation ;  his  ideas  are  external,  political,  unspiritnal, 
and,  as  far  as  appears  from  his  book,  p^an  rather  than 
Christian.  The  church  he  recognizes,  as  Ur  as  he  rwcog- 
iiizes  any,  is  national,  not  catholic,  and  holds  from  the  im- 
perial authority,  not  from  Christ,  and  has  no  completeneae 
in  itself. 

It  Tias  precieeiy  in  natioiiLilism,  in  regarding  the  chnrch 
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as  orpauizcd  for  tlie  Roman  Empire,  not  for  llie  whole 
worldi  and  in  recognizing  the  autliyrity  of  the  ch-il  power  iu 
theological  and  eccleBiastical  matters,  as  the  author  himself 
nnwittingly  ehows,  that  the  Greek  schism  originated.  The 
liishop  of  ConBtantinopIe,  having  in  the  hierarchy  no  apos- 
tolic, patriarchal,  or  metropolitan  rank  or  aiithonty  bevond 
that  which  is  held  by  every  saffragan  bishop,  was  obliged, 
ID  order  to  defend  his  ambitious  aspirations  to  the  second 
rank  in  the  church,  to  give  the  hierarchy  a  secnlar  origin, 
and  to  fall  back  on  the  imperial  anthority  to  support  him. 
The  idea  was  pagan,  not  ChriBtlaa,  and  was  but  too  accepta- 
ble to  the  Byzantine  Csesars.  Li  pagan  Rome  the  emperor 
waa  at  once  imperator  and  pontifex  masimus,  and  held  in 
his  own  person  the  supreme  authority  in  both  civil  and  re- 
ligions matters.  He  preserved  the  tradition  of  this  in  Chris- 
tian Rome,  and  contmually  struggled  to  be  under  Christian- 
ity what  he  had  been  under  paganism.  In  the  West  the 
imperial  pretensions  were  in  the  main  succeaafully  resisted, 
though  not  without  long  and  bitter  struggles,  wriich  have 
not  even  yet  completely  ended  ;  but  in  the  East,  owing  to 
the  ambition  andT  frequent  heresy  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, rarely  faiuiful  to  the  church  after  Constanti- 
nople became  an  imperial  capital,  and  until  the  great  patri- 
archates of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeriisalein,  weakened 
by  the  Arian,  Nestorian,  monophysite,  and  monothelito 
heresies,  and  betrayed  by  the  heretics,  had  fallen,  through 
tlie  pride,  treachery,  and  imbecility  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
under  the  power  of  the  Mohamedaos,  those  bitter  enemies 
of  the  cross,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to  grasp  the  pontifi- 
cal power,  to  bring  the  administration  of  religion  under  his 
despotic  control,  to  make  and  unmake,  murder  or  exile 
bishope  at  his  will  or  the  caprices  of  the  ladies  of  his  court. 
Hence  the  Greek  schism. 

And  this  is  wh;it  M.  Guett^e  defends;  and  because  the 
Roman  pontifEs  did  all  in  their  power  to  resist  such  open 
profanation  and  secularizing  of  the  church,  he  hae  the  im- 
pudence to  contend  that  it  was  the  usurpations  of  Rome 
that  caused  the  schism,  and  he  has  found  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Bishop  in  Western  New  York  ignorant  enough  or 
shameless  enough  to  uphold  him,  and  to  assure  us  that  he  is 
a  Catholic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  1 

Notwithstanding  the  author  defends  the  usurpations  of 
the  imperial  authority  and  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the 
courtly  bishops  of  Constantinople,  and  maintains  that  all 
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the  general  councils  held  in  the  East  were  convoked  and 
presided  over  by  the  emperors,  he  does  not  blnsh  to  object 
to  the  Council  of  Florence  on  the  ground  that  the  reunion 
effected  in  that  council  was  brought  about  by  the  ambition 
of  a  few  Eastern  prelates  and  tlie  undue  pressure  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  If  the  intervention  of  the 
Emperor  did  not  in  his  judgment  vitiate  the  third  canon  of 
the  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  or  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  Chalcedon,  or  the  fifth  or  sixth  general  council, 
what  right  has  he  to  pretend  that  a  far  less  mtervention  on 
the  Emperor's  part  vitiated  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  ?  On  the  principles  he  has  defended  throughout, 
the  emperor  may  convoke,  pi*eside  over  a  council,  dictate  and 
confirm  its  acts,  without  detriment  to  its  authority  as  a  gen- 
eral council.  He  is  by  his  own  principles  then,  bound  to 
accept  the  canons  of  Florence  as  the  voice  of  the  universal 
church,  for  they  were  adopted  by  the  East  and  West  united, 
and  are  and  have  been  constantly  adhered  to  by  the  West 
and  the  Eastern  churches  proper,  and  resisted  only  by  here- 
tics and  schismatics,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  church. 

We  need  proceed  no  further.  We  have  said  enough  to 
refute  the  author  in  principle,  and  are  tired  of  him,  as  must 
be  our  readere.  We  said  in  the  beginning  that  he  had  told 
us  nothing  in  his  book  that  we  did  not  know  before  ;  but 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  examination  of  authori- 
ties into  which  it  has  forced  us  has  made  us  feel  as  we  never 
felt  before  how  truly  the  church  is  founded  on  Peter, 
brought  home  to  us  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  the  world 
owes  to  the  Koman  pontiff,  and  enabled  us  to  see  more 
clearly  than  we  ever  had  done  the  utter  groundlessness,  the 
glaring  iniquity,  and  the  open  paganism  of  the  Greek 
schism.  The  author  has  made  us,  we  almost  fear,  an  ultra- 
papist,  and  certainly  has  strengthened  our  attachment, 
already  strong,  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.  He  has  served 
to  us  the  office  of  the  drunken  Helot®  to  the  Spartan 
youth.  It  is  in  relation  to  its  purpose  the  weakest  and  ab- 
surdest  book  we  have  ever  read,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  the 
author  is  concerned,  a  Christian  thought  from  beginning  to 
end.  If  this  book  fairly  represents  the  Christian  intelli- 
gence and  sentiments  of  the  non-united  Greeks,  it  is  hard 
to  see  wherein  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  Turks,  or 
why  Christendom  should  seek  their  deliverance  from  the 
Monammedan  yoke. 

If  M.  Guettee's  readers  will  weigh  well  the  arguments 
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for  the  papauy  he  reproduces  for  the  sake  of  refuting  thctn, 
aod  his  qaotations  from  the  fathers  and  the  Koiiian  pontiffs 
for  the  sake  of  blnnting  their  force,  tliey  will  lind  that,  in 
epite  of  misquotations,  ini»translatione,  and  misrepreeenta- 
tions,  the  book  carries  with  it  its  own  antidote.  It  can  do 
real  harm  only  to  those  wlio  cimnot  weigh  testimony,  who 
never  think,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  reason 
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Me.  Glad:*tonk  has  added  a  new  word  to  the  English 
Unguage,  Vaticanism,  but  it  may  not.  after  all.  prove  a 
permanent  addition,  for  it  meets  no  OathoHe  want,  and 
serves  only  a  temporary  w^nt  of  Protestant  polemics.  Yet 
the  Vatican,  with  all  deference  to  liis  Eminence,  the  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  WeBtrainater,  has  introdnced  one  very 
important  innovation,  not  in  doctrine  indeed,  but  in  the 
mode  of  presenting  it.  The  Holv  Council  of  the  Vatican 
is,  we  believe,  the  hrst  oecumenical  council  that  has  treated 
the  primacy  of  Peter  ob  the  lirst  part  of  De  ^deaia,  or  the 
foundation  before  treating  the  oody  of  the  edifice.  All 
previous  councils,  and  all  the  theologians  we  are  acquainted 
with,  had  treated  the  primacy  as  tJie  second  part  of  the 
tract,  De  JUcdesia.  Ihomists,  Anguatinians,  Jesuits,  Qal- 
lic^ns,  U I  tramontanes,  the  highest-toned  papists,  as  well  as 
the  loveet-toned,  those  who  recognized  the  primacy  at  all, 
had  unifonnly  treated  the  body  of  the  churcn  before  treat- 
ing its  head.  Even  the  theologians  designated  to  prepare 
the  "  8chema  de  Ecclesia "  for  the  consideration  uf  tiie 
council,  undoubted  papists  and  infalUbiliBta  as  they  were, 
did  the  same. 

This  pci'sistence  in  what  has  always  struck  ns  as  an  unsci- 
entitic  method,  cannot  easily  be  explained  otherwise  than 
by  the  reluctance  of  any  theologian  to  assinno,  on  hie  own 
reaponsibility,  to  deviate  from  it,  or  tlie  tenacity  with  which 
the  Catholic  mind  adheres  to  established  usage ;  and  it  is  no 
slight  proof  of  the  prewjuce  and  controlling  mlluenceof  the 
Holy  Crhost   in  the  council,  that  the  fathers  were  able  to 
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change  the  method  of  treating  this  article  of  the  faith  against 
the  uniform  practice  of  councils  and  theologians,  and  to 
adopt  what  is  really  the  scientific  method  of  treatment 
Unaoubtedly,  the  need  of  defining  the  powers  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  primacy,  before  they  would  be  compelled  to 
suspend  their  sessions,  or  to  separate,  perhaps  never  to  as- 
semble again  in  tliis  world,  was  the  occasion  used  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  innovation,  and 
treat  the  head  before  proceeding  to  treat  the  body. 

This  seems  at  first  sight  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  in  our 
judgment  important ;  and  the  change  is  in  some  measure 
necessary  to  fi:uard  against  the  error  that  the  church  can  ex- 
ist as  tne  church  of  Christ  without  the  pope :  which  we 
hold  to  be  impossible.  The  church  is  founded  on  Peter, 
and  without  Peter  it  has  no  foundation.  A  church  without 
a  foundation  is  founded  on  nothing  and  is  nothing — ^a  castle 
in  the  air.  Till  you  have  Peter,  you  have  no  church.  We 
cannot  understand,  therefore,  how  we  can  treat  scientifical- 
ly the  church  before  treating  the  primacy,  without  which 
there  is  no  church.  We  beg  here  to  introduce  a  brief  dis- 
quisition on  the  Constitution  of  Hhe  Churchy  written  before 
we  removed  from  Boston  in  1856,  though  not  published 
till  January,  1856.  We  omit  the  portion  of  the  essay*  writ- 
ten after  our  removal  to  this  city,  when  the  Review  in  a 
measure  changed  its  character,  and  sought  to  co-operate 
with  those  of  our  friends  who  made  it  their  specialty  to 
labor  directly  for  the  conversion  of  non-Catholic  Americans. 
There  was  something  generous  and  patriotic,  and  yet  more 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  movement  which  the  Review  sought  to 
aid,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  and  the  Review  caused  its  own 
ruin.  It  went  so  far  at  last,  that  many  of  its  early  friends 
hardly  recognized  it  as  Catholic,  and  non-Catholics  began  to- 
look  lor  our  return  to  their  ranks,  as  if  they  had  any  thing 
to  offer  us  that  we  had  not  sufliciently  tried  before  our  con- 
version. 

Yet,  however  we  may  have  been  misled  by  a  mistaken 
policy,  against  which  we  inwardly  revolted,  we  held  fast, 
tlirough  the  grace  of  God,  to  our  faith,  and  held,  as  we  still 
hold,  the  church  to  be  essentially  papal  in  her  constitution. 
We  do  not  view  with  indifference  the  conversion  of  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen,  in  whose  conversion  and  incorpo 
ration  into  the  Catnolic  body  is  the  only  hope,  not  only  of 


*The  omitted  portion  here  inserted  consists  of  the  last  pages. — £d. 
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tlieir  salvation,  but  of  our  civil  society,  becutiiiug  must 
fearfnUy  corrupt,  indeed,  rotten  to  tlie  core.  But  to  tlieii' 
coDversioQ  there  are  many  obstacles  which,  in  the  ordinary 
eonrse  of  divine  providence,  can  be  only  slowly  overcome, 
and  with  great  labor  and  diffienlty,  prayer  and  self-sacrifice, 
which  surpass  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  mass  even  of  our 
Catholic  population,  who  have  liardly  learned  as  yet  that 
this  is  their  conntry.  We  can,  as  laymen,  only  pray  for 
tlieir  conversion,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  permitted,  present 
them  Catholic  truth  in  its  integrity.  The  article  from 
which  we  make  our  extracts  was  written  d  propos  of  a  work 
en  chnrch  authority  by  the  eminent  convert,  the  late  Rev. 
Eobert  I.  "Wilberforee. 


i 


An  Inquiry  into  the  friTiei.pl£8  of  Church  Avihority  ;  or. 

Reasons  for  recoiling  my  Subscription  to  th^  Royau  Su- 

vremary.      By   the   Rev.   R.   I.   Wilbkrfokok,   M.  A, 

Baltimore:  1855. 

The  church  is  not,  as  many  snppoae,  a  mere  aggregation 
or  association  of  individuals  or  congregations ;  she  is  an  or- 
ganism, living  and  operating  from  lier  atra  central  life,  de- 
rived from  the  indwelling  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  is  the  failure 
of  non-Catholics  to  recognize  and  appreciate  this  fact,  that 
renders  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  make  tLein  understand  the 
importance  of  the  unity  of  tlie  church,  and  the  destructive 
nature  of  heresy  and  scliism.  The  world  outside  the  church 
liaa  lost,  or  never  had,  the  true  conception  of  unity  in  mul- 
tiplicity, and  seems  unable  to  corapreneud  liow  that  which  is 
multiple^can  also  be  one,  or  how  that  which  is  one  can  also 
be  multiple.  All  modem  philosophy,  if  pushed  to  its  last 
consequences,  is  either  atheistic  or  pantheistic,  and  loses 
neither  unity  on  the  one  hand,  or  multiplicity  on  the  other. 
In  Germany,  the  tendency  to  pantheism  predominates,  and 
multiplicity  is  sacrificed  to  unity.  The  universe  is  identi- 
fied with  its  Maker,  and  the  reality  of  second  causes  is  de- 
nied. In  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country,  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  is  to  atheism.  The  British  and  American 
mmd  loses  tlie  conception  of  unity,  or  confounds  it  with 
■'  iception  of  totality,  or  the  aggregate.     The  God  it 

,  is  not  the  living  God,  but  an  induction  from  partic- 
the   last   genurulization   of  observable   phenomena. 

"itli  it,  multiplicity  precedes  unity,  and  the  universe  i* 
Toi.  vni— S4. 
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prior  to  its  Creator.  Its  unity  is  the  sum  total,  compoeite 
in  its  nature,  therefore  divisible,  and  therefore  no  troe 
unity  at  all.  Hence  English  and  American  non-Catholics 
fail  to  conceive  of  the  substantial  unity  of  the  chorch,  and  re- 
gard her  as  formed  or  constituted  by  an  aggregation  or  asso- 
ciation of  individuals  and  particular  congregations.  They 
place  the  members  before  the  body,  make  the  branches  old- 
er than  the  trunk,  and  assume  that  the  branches  bear  the 
vine,  not  the  vine  the  branches.  The  individual  believer, 
on  their  theory,  precedes  the  church,  and  imparts  his  life  to 
her,  so  that  she  derives  her  life  from  Christ  through  believ- 
ers, instead  of  believers  deriving  theirs  from  Christ  through 
her. 

This  is  the  common  Protestant  doctrine,  and  is  the  only 
doctrine  on  which  they  can  protest  against  the  church,  and 
yet  claim  to  be  in  union  with  Christ     Protestants  make  no 
account  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  really  assign  her 
no  essential  oflSce  in  the  salvation  of  souls.     They  see  no 
grave  evil  in  heresy  and  schism,  and  do  not  understand  why 
it  is  that  salvation  is  not  attainable  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  church  as  well  as  in  it.     Even  some  Catholics,  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  atheistic  philosopliy  of  the  age  and 
country,  and  but  imperfectly  understanaing  the  constitution 
of  the  church,  find  themselves  in  some  measure  unable  to 
perceive  the  reason  or  justice  of  the  dogma  of  exclusive 
salvation.     They  accept  the  dogma,  because  it  is  a  dogma 
of  the  church,  and  they  know  that,  to  be  Catholics,  mey 
must  believe  whatever  she  believes  and  teaches;  but  they 
do  not  well  understand  why  it  need  be  so ;  and  they  see  no 
intrinsic  reason  why  there  should  be  any  harm  in  admitting 
that  a  man  who  walks  by  such  light  as  he  has,  and  is  sin- 
cere in  his  belief,  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion as  well  as  in  it.     Indeed,  we  even  find  not  a  few 
Catholics  who  in  reality  feel  that  the  dogma  is  harsh,  and 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  justice  of  God,  and  who  do 
their  best  to  soften  and  explain  it  away.     Hence,  the  fre- 
quent admonitions  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX.,  to  the 
pastors  of  the  church,  to  insist,  in  their  instructions  to  the 
faithful,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Catholic  faith  to 
salvation,  and  on  the  dogma  that  there  is  no  salvation  out 
of  the  church. 

The  error  is  occasioned  by  overlooking,  or  not  consider- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  church  is  an  organism,  that  lives^  life 
of  ner  own,  from  her  own  centre,  and  assimilates  to  herself 
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individuals  and  congregations  by  a  law  analogous  to  that  by 
which  the  body  assimilates  the  food  which  is  eaten,  and  con- 
verts it  into  living  flesh.  The  church  in  the  spiritual  order, 
is  what  hnmanitjf  is  in  the  uataral  order.  She  is  in  fact  re- 
generated hnmanity,  living  the  life  of  grace,  ae  unregener- 
ated  hnmanity  lives  merely  the  life  of  nature.  Or  wo  may 
say,  she  is  the  new  creation,  holding  from  God  aa  author  of 
grace,  as  the  primitive  creation  or  natural  order  holds  from 
nira  as  author  of  nature.  The  two  creations  are  analogous, 
and  each,  so  to  speak,  has  its  type  in  the  other.  Grace  eor- 
seponda  to  nature,  and  nature  corresponds  to  grace.  The 
inditions  of  life  in  the  order  of  grace  must  then  be,  to 
',  extent  at  least,  analogous  to  the  conditious  of  life  in 
the  order  of  nature,  for  the  earthly  is  made  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  heavenly,  and  mirrors,  reflects,  or  imitates  it. 
In  the  primitive  creation,  in  the  natural  order,  the  individ- 
nal  can  be  born  and  live  only  by  communion  with  God 
tJirough  natural  humanity ;  so  in  the  new  creation  he  can  bo 
born,  or  regenerated,  anu  live  only  by  communion  with  God 
through  regenerated  humanity.  The  conditions  of  birth  in 
the  new  creation,  if  birth  at  all,  must  be  analogous,  as  far  as 
spiritual  things  can  be  analogous  to  natural  things,  to  the 
conditions  of  liirth  in  the  primitive  creation  ;  and  nonce  St, 
Paul  teaches  that  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  in  the 
^LBftcrament  of  marri.ige,  is  a  figure  of  the  relation  of  Christ 
^und  the  church.  The  church  is  called  the  bride,  the  spouse 
Hof  Christ,  and  is  the  mother  of  his  children,  the  joyful 
mother  of  all  the  faithful.  If  there  is  any  propriety  of  apt- 
ness in  the  figure,  the  church  performs  the  maternal  oflice 
in  the  spiritual  conception  and  birtii  of  the  believer.  The 
believer  is  begotten  by  the  lloly  Ghost,  and  bora  of  her, 
and  nourished  at  her  breaat,  and  we  always  call  her  our 
mother,  and  love  and  honor  her  as  such.  The  church  can, 
tiien,  no  more  derive  her  life  from  the  faithful,  than  in  tlie 

i natural  order  the  mother  can  derive  her  natural  life  from 
her  children.  As  the  mother  precedes  the  birth  of  her 
child,  80  must  the  church  precede  the  birth  of  the  believer. 
If  it  be  asked,  since  the  church  in  one  sense  is  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful.  Where  was  the  church,  or  what 
!was  the  church  organism  prior  to  the  gathering  of  believers  1 
we  might  answer  by  asking,  Where  or  what  was  natural  hu- 
manity prior  to  individual  meu  and  women!  If  humanity 
is  inconceivable  without  individuals,  individuals  are  equaliy 
inconceivable  without  humanity.     But  we  will  not  insist  on 
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that  answer.     The  church  derives  from  Christ,  throngh  the 
Incarnation,  typified  in  the  fact  that  EviB  was  taken  from  the 
side  of  Adam,  and  formed  from  him,  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh.    Begarded  as  prior  to  the  visible  congre- 
gation of  believers,  the  church  was  in  the  Blessed  Vir^n, 
from  whom  our  Lord  assumed  his  flesh.    Hence  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  a  mother  and  yet  a  virgin,  is  termed  the  mother  of 
God,  and  the  spouse  oi  the  Holy  Ghost     She  is  the  second 
Eve,  as  Christ  is  the  second  Adam ;  the  mother,  as  he  is  the 
father,  of  regenerated  humanity.   In  a  certain  sense,  we  may 
even  say  that  she  is  the  church,  and  hence  the  saints  apply  to 
her  those  texts  and  epithets  which  they  apply  to  the  cnurch 
herself.     She  is  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense  our  spiritual 
mother.     She  is  the  mother  of  ffrace,  through  whom  flow& 
the  Christian  life,  and  through  whom  we  receive  from  God 
his  gifts  and  graces.     As  the  mother  of  our  Redeemer,  she 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  our  redemption, 
and  participates  in  our  regeneration.     Hence  the  reasona- 
bleness and  justice  of  that  liigh  honor  and  deep  veneration 
which  we  Catholics  render  her,  the  filial  love  we  bear  her, 
and  the  prominent  place  she   holds  in  our  devotions,  so 
scandalous  to  no^hurch  Prote8tant8,'and  which  they  foolish- 
ly, not  to  say  blasphemously,  affect  to  brand  as  "Mariolatry." 
!r oor  men  1     How  little  do  they  understand  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  the  part  of  our  Lady,  through  the 
grace  and  election  of  God,  m  the  conception,  birtOy  and 
progress  of  the  Christian  life ! 

NoWj  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  view  we  take,  and 
which  is  certainly  scriptural,  the  church  is  the  maternal 
source  of  life  to  tne  believer,  and  as  such  must  be  herself  a 
living  unity,  living  her  own  central  life  from  the  indwelling 
Holy  Ghost,  supematnrally  immanent  in  her  as  the  new 
creation,  as  God  is,  so  to  speak,  naturally  immanent  in  the 
primitive  creation,  and  imparting  life  to  the  faithful  instead 
of  receiving  it  from  them.  Hence  it  follows  that  to  break 
the  unity  of  the  church  would  be  to  destroy  her,  and  to  be 
separated  from  her  communion  would  be  spiritual  death,  be- 
cause separated  from  the  source  and  current  of  spiritual  life. 
Hence  the  fatal  nature  of  schism,  and  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  excommunication.  Each  implies  the  spiritual 
death  of  the  soul,  and  even  its  eternal  death,  as  much  as  sep- 
aration from  humanity  implies  our  natural  death, — ^not  a» 
a  mere  penalty  arbitrarily  annexed,  but  as  a  natural  and  nec- 
essary consequence,  because  it  places  its  subject  out  of  all 
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<^oniniunication  with  God  in  the  new  creation  or  siipeniat- 
nral  order,  and  cuts  iiira  off  from  the  very  source  and  cur- 
re»t  of  supernatural  life. 

All  life  springs  from  unity,  which  la  always  logically 
irior  to  multiplicity.  The  universe  originates  in  the  creat- 
ive act  of  unity,  and  returns  to  unity  as  its  final  cause.  If 
-we  suppose  the  church  to  have  life  at  all.  to  be  a  living  and 
not  a  dead  church,  we  must,  if  we  have  a  grain  of  philoso- 
phy, regard  her  as  an  organism,  and,  therefore,  regard  her 
imity  as  essential  to  her  very  being  and  existence.  All  life 
not  only  proceeds  from  unity,  but  is  love.  Hatred  is  death, 
for  it  separates,  disunites.  Life  is  love,  and  love  is  1  fc, 
We  have  our  being  in  God ;  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
.jire;  and  God,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  toll  us,  is  love.  The 
Miature  of  all  love  in  creatures  is,  as  the  saints  niuiutain,  to 
[unify,  to  become  one  with  its  object.  The  essence  of  tho 
Christian  life  alt  agree  is  love, — charity, — and  its  nature  is 
to  unite  all  who  live  it  with  one  another  and  with  God.  It 
tends  always  to  unity.  But  this  it  could  not  do  if  it  did  not 
spring  from  unity,  for  there  cannot  be  unity  in  the  effect 
without  unity  in  the  cause^ — unity  in  the  final  canse,  with- 
out unity  in  the  first  cause.  There  is,  then,  nothing  arbi- 
trary or  contrary  to  the  general  laws  o£  divine  Providence 
in  makin"  union  with  the  church  a  necessary  condition  of 
spiritual  life,  or  in  making  separation  from  her  communion 
lipiritnal  death.  Having  instituted  his  church  as  the  ma- 
ternal source  of  Christian  life,  it  would  be  repugnant  to  his 
own  divine  being,  which  is  love,'to  save  out  of  her  commun- 
ion, since  this  would  bo  to  treat  hatred  as  if  it  were  love, 
dcith  as  if  it  were  life,  or  to  repute  life  where  no  life  is. 

The  church,  though  like  all  uving  organisms,  invisible  as 
to  the  principle  of  her  life,  is  an  outward  visible  body.  The 
doctors  distinguish,  indeed,  between  the  soul  of  the  churdi 
and  the  body,  as  in  man  we  distingnish  between  the  body 
and  Bonl;  but  the  invisible  and  the  visible  do  not  constitntu 
two  distinct  organisms,  any  more  than  the  body  and  soul  iu 
man  constitute  two  distinct  persons.  Man.  though  com- 
posed of  sonl  and  body,  is  one  i/ian,  in  whom  tJiere  is  a  un- 
ion of  the  spiritual  and  material  natures  iu  one  person. 
The  church  derives,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  Incarnation, 
*Dd  includes  both  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation.  Yet,  it  includes  the 
bnman  as  it  is,  not  as  soul  alone,  but  a&  soul  and  body ;  and 
OS  the  soul  is  the  forma  corporis,   she  can  be  no  living 
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church  without  the  union  of  body  and  soul.  As  we  can 
commune  with  the  soul  in  man  only  through  the  body,  so 
in  the  church  we  can  commune  with  the  soul,  the  cmima 
ecdesioB^  only  through  her  body, — with  the  invisible,  (mly 
through  the  visible  church  ;  for  though  the  body  may  bear 
things  which  do  not  pertain  to  the  soul,  the  soul  and  body 
constitute  simply  one  church  and  are  inseparable, — other- 
wise the  church  would  be  subject  to  dissolution,  and  might 
fail,  as  we  know  she  cannot 

The  unity  of  the  church  as  invisible  demands  her  unity 
as  visible,  the  unity  of  the  soul  requires  the  unity  of  the 
body ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  the  soul  as  the  farma  of  sev- 
eral distinct  and  separate  bodies,  or  regard  the  church  as  a 
monster.  If  the  church  is  indissolubly  soul  and  body,  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  and  if  she  be  the  maternal  source  of  Chris- 
tian life,  which  is  love,  and  springs  from  and  tends  to  unity, 
she  must  represent  in  her  visible  organization  the  invisible 
unity,  and  be  alike  one  in  body  and  soul.  All  agree  that  the 
church  is  catholic ;  but  if  catholic,  she  must  be  one,  for  what 
is  not  one  cannot  be  catholic.  Multiplicity  is  as  repugnant 
to  catholicity  as  to  unity.  There  can  be  no  composite  cath- 
olicity. To  attempt  to  get  at  the  conception  of  catholicity 
by  the  indefinite  aggregation  of  particulars,  is  as  absurd  a» 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  infinite  by  the  indefinite  aggregatioD 
of  measurable  quantities,  or  eternity  by  the  indefinite  aggre- 
gation of  moments.  The  larger  the  number  a^gregated^ 
the  further  are  we  removed  from  catholicity  or  the  univer- 
sal, for  the  more  limited,  relatively  at  leas^  is  each  partic- 
ular. Hence  the  church,  if  catholic,  as  all  who  profess  the 
apostles'  creed  acknowledge,  she  must  be  one.  Her  catho- 
licity asserts  necessarily  her  unity,  and  her  visible  catholici- 
ty her  visible  unity.  She  is  then  a  visible  as  well  as  an  in- 
visible organism. 

This  established,  the  reason  becomes  evident  why  the 
constitution  of  the  church  is  papal,  not  simply  presbyterian 
or  episcopal,  and  why  the  church  of  Rome  must  be  regarded 
as  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  churches.  The  church 
as  visible  must  have  a  visible  centre  of  unity,  a  central  vis- 
ible life  from  which  all  in  the  visible  order  takes  its  rise. 
But  without  the  pope  and  the  Koman  see,  made  one  in  spir- 
itual marriage,  this  visible  centre,  this  visible  central  life  is 
not  conceivable.  "Without  the  papal  constitution,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  visible  oraer  to  represent  the  invis- 
ible unity ;  which  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  there 
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is  no  visible  cbiireli  at  all.  But  this  again  would,  on  the 
principles  wo  have  established,  be  saying  that  tliere  ia  for 
OB  no  medium  of  accees  to  the  invisible  chnrch,  and  there- 
fore there  is  and  can  be  no  spiritual  regeneration  or  new 
birth.  We  shuuld  be  as  to  the  Bpiritual  life,  prai^ically,  us 
if  Cliriat  had  uot  been  incaruated,  and  there  were  no  church. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  pauaoj  is  fundamental,  essen- 
tial to  the  very  conception  of  the  eliurch  in  the  visible  order ; 
and  without  it,  the  visible  church  could  neither  be  nor  he  con- 
ceived. We  think  highly  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  bat  we  do 
not  find  this  thought  in  his  otherwise  most  admirable  trea- 
tise. It  may  not  have  entered  into  hia  plan  to  reci^nize  and 
develop  it,  bnt  he  aeems  not  to  have  entertained  it,  at  least 
in  the  full  sense  in  which  we  wish  it  to  be  taken.  He  eeem^ 
to  start  from  the  life  of  the  believer,  and  speaks  of  the 
church  as  a  "  confederacy  of  churches."  He  recognizes  the 
papacy,  bnt  would  seem  to  regard  it  rather  as  secondary 
than  primary,  as  a  product  of  the  collective  life  of  the 
dmrcn.  than  as  the  original  and  central  unity  in  which  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  organization  takes  its  rise.  He  may  uot 
liave  intended  all  this,  and  it  may  be,  that  this  is  only  a 
method  he  has  adopted  in  addressing  his  Anglican  readers, 
in  order  to  render  his  views  the  more  intelhgible  to  them, 
and  his  arguments  the  more  convincing  to  their  understand- 
ings. Such,  in  fact,  we  suppose  to  be  tlie  cose,  for  we  arc 
far  from  entertaining  any  distrust  of  the  tlicological  aound- 
licss  of  the  illustrious  convert,  for  whom  we  have  the  kind- 
est feelings,  and  the  highest  respect.  But  taking  this  view 
ubsulntely,  without  reference  to  the  author,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept it ;  because  it  makes  the  child  precede  the  parent,  and 
supposes  unity  may  be  evolved  from  multiplicity,  which  is 
metaphysically  impossible.  Unity  is  before  multiplicity, 
creates  it,  and  is  never  created  by  it.  The  parent  precedes 
tlie  child ;  the  priest,  as  spiritual  father,  precedes  the  simple 
believer,  and  the  pope  precedes  tlie  bishop,  and  is  not  only 
the  complement  but  the  foundation  of  the  hierarohy,  the 
basis  as  well  as  the  summit  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization. 
"  Thou  art  Peter,"  said  our  Lord,  "  and  upon  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  church,"  and  tlierefore  St.  Ambrose  may  well 
Bay,  «ii  Peints,  ibi  ecclema, — where  Peter  is,  there  is  the 
chnrch.  Prior  to  Peter  is  Christ  incarnate  and  his  blessed 
Mother,  and  nothing  else  in  our  conception  of  the  churcli. 
A&  Christ  is  prior  to  Peter,  so  is  Peter  prior  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  faithful  under  the  new  law.     The  pope  holds, 
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As  enccessor  of  Peter,  iiiimediately  from  Chriat,  in  whom 
the  origiDa!  priesthood,  and  all  teaching  and  governing  au- 
thority. He  is  not  evolved  from  the  interna!  operations  of 
the  charch,  nor  created  or  commissioDed  by  the  epiecopacy, 
hnt  is  the  central  nnitj  whence  the  whole  hierarchy  take* 
itfi  rise.  He  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  represents  him  in  the 
visible  order,  and  is,  in  regard  to  the  visiole.  in  the  place  of 
Christ  himself.  Christ  may  use  bishops,  priests,  or  the  faith- 
ful in  designating  or  electing  the  successor  of  Pcier,  as  he 
may  use  the  people  as  his  inBtrameut  in  conetitating  the 
state  and  carrying  on  the  aSairs  of  civil  government ;  bat  he 
liolds  his  commission  immediately  from  the  invisible  head 
of  the  chnreli,  not  from  them.  It  is  not  the  see  that  vaakea 
the  bishop,  for  the  see  is  not  strictly  a  see  without  the  bishop. 
Tlie  see  is  the  bride,  the  spouse  of  the  bishop,  and  he  wean 
;i  ring  symbolical  of  his  marriage  with  bis  see.  But  there 
is  noliride  without  a  bridegroom,  no  wife  without  a  husband, 
and  St,  Paul  tells  as  the  woman  was  not  first,  bnt  the 
man ;  which  our  women's  rights  men,  whose  doctrine  is  a  le- 
gitimate deduction  from  Protestant  principles,  are  apt  to 
forget.  Rome  did  not  make  Peter  pope,  but  Peter  made 
Rome  the  apostolic  see,  which  without  him  to  create  it,  it 
never  could  have  been,  and  without  Peter  in  the  apostolic 
see  there  could  have  boon  no  other  see.  The  pope  is  Pett-r, 
Peter  still  living  J  therefore  without  the  pope  there  could 
have  been  no  see,  and  if  no  see,  then  again,  no  bishop.  Aft 
io  the  invisible  order  all  originates  in  Christ  incarnate,  eo 
in  the  visible  order  all  originates  in  the  pope  married  to  the 
holy  see.  We  call  the  successor  of  Peter  father.  The  very 
word  pope,  papa,  means  father,  and  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  this  term  nas  been  applied  to  him  without  a  reason,  or  a 
good  and  sniEcient  reason.  The  term  must  have  some  ap- 
propriateness, and  imply  that  he  !s  really,  in  the  visible  order, 
the  spiritual  father  of  the  faithful.  Then  we  must  regwi 
hira  as  primary,  as  before  all  else  in  that  order.  Without 
tK)  regarding  him  we  sliould  have  to  change  the  langaago  of 
all  CEristendom ;  we  could  discover  no  analogy  or  oorre«- 
pondence  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  no  aptooM 
m  the  tigures  and  illustrations  used  by  the  Scriptures  and 
spiritual  writers,  and  could  not  oven  conceive  the  onity  or 
the  catholicity  of  the  visible  church. 

The  Anglican  theory,  which  under  some  points  of  view 
Mr.  Wilberforoe  so  ably  and  philosophically  refutes,  stands   I 
directly   opposed  to   this  view  of  the  constitution  of  tlie   ] 
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chiircli.  The  Anglican  sometimes,  when  in  good  humor,  ia 
not  unwilling  to  cede  the  bishop  of  Rome  a  certain  primacy 
which  he  caUs  a  primacy  of  oraer,  as  distinguished  from  a 
primacyof  iuriBdiction,  but  he  stoutly  denies  that  the  papacy 
]s  integral  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  church,  or  essential  to 
her  existence.  He  supposes  the  church  to  be  prior  to  tlie 
papacy,  that  she  can  exist  and  perform  all  her  essential  func- 
tions as  the  chnrch  of  God,  without  the  pope.  Having  got 
angry  with  the  pope  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  rejected 
him,  and  now  tinds  himself  unable  to  assert  either  the  unity 
or  the  catholicity  of  the  chnrch.  The  only  church  he  can 
now  conceive  is  an  aggregation  of  believers  or  of  particular 
congregations.  The  raitliful  must  precede  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  episcopacy  hold  from  the  laity.     Kejeeting  the  pa- 

Eacy,  but  still  retaining  the  episcopacy,  he  is  obliged  to  fall 
acK  upon  the  absurd  tlioory  openly  avowed  by  some  Angli- 
cans, of  diocesan  churches,  and  to  maintain  that  each  diocese 
is  independent,  a  chnrch  in  all  its  integrity,  complete  in  it- 
eelf J  and  having  need  of  nothing  out  oiitselfj— -substantially 
the  theory  maintained  by  the  Independents.  But  who  creates 
and  circumscribes  the  diocese?  who  institutes  or  installs  the 
diocesan  J  The  lay  authority,  is  the  only  answer  the  Angli- 
can can  give,  and  consequently  he  must  maintain  that  flie 
bishop  holds  his  appointment,  his  mission,  from  the  lay  so- 
ciety, or  that  each  bishop,  in  what  happens  to  be  his  diocese, 
is  a  self-constituted  pope,  not  called  oi  God,  as  was  Aaron, 
but  taking  his  ministry  upon  himself,  and  running  without 
being  sent.  He  can  have  on  this  theory  no  legitimate  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  no  unity,  no  catholicity;  for  these  diocesan 
churches  are  not  subordinated  to  one  and  the  same  eccle- 
siastical regimen,  and  have  with  one  another  at  best,  only 
relations  of  comity  and  friendly  correspondence. 

This  diocesan  theory  has  grown  out  of  the  erroneous 
notion,  which  obtained  in  England  even  prior  to  the  so-called 
reformation,  that  the  papacy  is  not  essential  to  the  being  of 
the  church.  The  tendency  of  the  secular  courts,  courtiers, 
and  jurisconsults,  from  Frederick  II.  of  Germany  and 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  down  to  our  times,  has  been  to 
regard  tlie  church  as  episcopal  rather  than  papal,  and  the 
papacy  as  accidental  rather  than  essential  in  her  constitution. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  tifteenth  centuries  the  secular  author- 
ities, emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  though  nominally  Cath- 
olic, forgetful  of  the  sulKii-dinationof  Uie  temporal  to  the 
spiritual,  wielding  the  physical  force,  and  having  at  their 
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diepoBition  the  chief  temporal  advantages,  fcained  an  nndae 
ascendency  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  nnnappilj,  over  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  churchmen.     We  need  not  be  snrprised, 
therefore,  to  find  large  numbers  misapprehending  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  and  imagining  that  she  might  exists 
and  be  a  true  church,  without  the  papal  authority.     It  was^ 
the  prevalence  of  this  notion  that  prepared  the  way,  and 
accounts  for  the  sudden  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.     No  doubt 
among  the  coadjutors   of    Luther  there  were  men  who 
rejected  the  church  herself,  and  did  not  even  believe  in 
Clirist ;  but  the  larger  part  who  joined  or  submitted  to  the 
Protestant  movement,  wished  to  retain  the  church  and  the 
Christian  faith,  and  never  would  have  become  Protestants- 
if  they  had  believed  it  impossible  to  throw  oflE  the  authority 
of  the  pope  without  throwing  off  that  of  Christ.    Especially 
was  this  true  in  England ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  the  English  people  verily  persuaded 
themselves,  or  were  persuaded  oy  the  royalists  and  anti-pa- 
pists, that  the  schism  commenced  by  Henry  and  completed 
by  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  was  in  realitv  no  schism  at  all^ 
but  a  simple  reformation  of  abuses,  which  time  and  the 
ambition  of  the  popes  had  accumulated,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  church  to  iier  primitive  purity  and  simplicity.     Even 
to-day  we  find  Anglicans  who  apparently  maintain  this  in 
good  faith,  and  who  really  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  members  of  the  one  holy  Catholic  church,  and  in  union 
with  Christ. 

We  see  here  the  grave  importance  of  having  the  people 
not  only  rightly,  but  thoroughly  instructed  as  to  the  essen- 
tial nature  and  constitution  of  the  church.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  or  of  the 
rebellious  nature  of  passion ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  people  haa  better  understood  the  great  fact  that 
the  church  is  essentially  papal,  the  world  would  never  have 
been  afflicted  with  the  rrotestant  reformation.  In  the  later 
middle  ages,  a  strong  anti-papal  spirit  extensively  obtained^ 
and,  owing  to  the  ascendency  oi  the  secular  order,  every- 
where encroaching  on  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
spiritual,  the  people  or  the  laity  were  inadequately  instructed 
as  to  the  real  position  of  the  papacy  in  the  gracious  economy 
of  divine  Providence.  They  knew  that  thev  were  required 
to  obey  the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the  church,  but  they 
did  not  fully  understand  the  strict  truth  of  the  maxim^ 
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whore  Peter  is,  there  is  the  churcli.  Before  Lutlier  brouslit 
the  didenssioii  of  tlieological  qiieGtions  before  the  puhlic, 
and  apjiealed  from  the  schools,  and  even  tlie  charch  lierself 
to  the  mob,  the  people  liad  comparatively  little  understand- 
ing of  them.  They  had  ordinarily  the  gimplicity  of  faith. 
.which  saffiees  for  Ovation,  but  very  little  knowledge  of  its 

I  reasons  and  relations.  This  answered  every  pnruoBe  when 
the  civil  authorities  were  submissive  to  the  Holy  Father, 

I  and  performed  their  duty  as  protectors  of  the  church ;  but 


;  when  tliese  authorities  made  war  on  the  pope  himself,  when 
they  wished  to  revive  the  Csesarism  of  pagan.  Rome,  and 
moke  the  chief  of  the  state  at  once  imperator  and  »\immua 
I  pimtifdx,  the  laity  were,  save  when  animated  by  a  lively 
[  Jaith  and  an  ardent  piety,  ill  prepared  to  stand  by  the  pope, 
,  and  to  oiler  them  a  vigorous  and  manly  reBietance.  Their 
defective  understanding  of  the  essential  constitution  of  the 
church,  laid  tlieni  open  to  the  arts  and  subtilties  of  the  evil- 
minded,  and  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to  impose  upon 
their  simplicity,  and  to  detach  them  from  their  fidelity. 
The  difiBculty  did  not  lie  altogether  with  the  simple  peas- 
antry, it  lay  in  the  defective  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  by  the  lay  society  generally.  Dating 
from  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  the  lay  society  was,  speak- 
ing in  general  terms,  anti-papal,  and  held  the  doctrine  of 
which  the  Anglican  theory  is  but  a  logical  and  liistorical 
development.  We  tliink  tnis  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  little  real  theological  instruction  imparted  to  this 
society.  More  full  or  more  accurate  theological  instruction 
to  the  laity, — the  state  of  society  in  those  ages  considered, 
— however  desirable  it  might  have  been,  waa  most  likely 
impracticable ;  and  we  must  not  regard  it  as  a  fault  of  the  ' 
church,  or  of  those  churchmen  wHo  were  animated  with 
her  spirit,  and  conformed  to  her  wishes,  that  it  was  not 
given. 

The  church  is  obliged  to  take  the  world  as  she  finds  it, 
and  to  do  the  best  she  can  with  it  under  the  circumstances 
and  with  tlie  matcnab  it  furnishes  to  her  hand.  She,  her- 
self, always  wishes  her  children  not  only  to  know  the  simple 
dogmas  of  faith,  but  to  understand  well  all  that  pertains  to 
Hound  doctrine.  She  hau  no  great  fondness  for  what  our 
friends  of  Th«  RambUr  call,  "  The  system  of  safeguards." 
She  does  not  count  temntations  and  trials  an  evil,  and  never 
seeks  to  protect  the  faithful  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance. 
She  does  not  teach  them  that  in  order  to  preser^'e  their 
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virtue  they  must  retire  from  the  world,  but  labors  always 
by  her  instructions  and  sacraments  to  prepare  them  to  live 
in  the  world  without  being  of  it,  or  contaminated  with  its 
errors  and  vices.  "  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them 
out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  sliouldst  keep  them  from 
evil."  Tlie  system,  which  she  is  supposed  to  approve,  of 
keeping  people  in  the  faith  by  excluding  all  knowledge  of 
what  is  opposed  to  it,  by  repressing  thought,  and  insisting 
on  blind  obedience,  is  not  her  system ;  and  if ,  as  is  allegea, 
it  is  sometimes  countenanced  in  Catholic  countries,  we  must 
attribute  it  not  to  her,  but  to  the  secular  order  which  obtains 
in  them,  in  spite  of  all  she  is  able  to  do.     All  absolute  civil 

f;ovemments,  all  despotisms  and  despots,  are  jealous  of 
reedom  of  thought,  and  especially  freedom  of  education. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  we  find  a  large  party  wedded, 
without  knowing  it,  to  social  despotism,  that  are  aoing  their 
best  to  destroy  freedom  of  education.  They  are  laboring 
to  place  education  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  state, 
and  to  prohibit  all  instruction  and  all  methods  of  instruction 
not  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  church  has 
always  had  more  or  less  of  civil  despotism  to  struggle  with, 
for  though  she  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  convert  indi- 
viduals, she  has  never  succeeded  in  any  nation  in  fully  con- 
verting society  and  the  civil  order.  The  safeguard  system 
originates  not  in  the  church,  but  in  unconverted  society ;  in 
a  state  which,  while  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  remains 
pagan  as  to  its  principles  and  modes  of  action;  and  it 
accords  far  better  with  the  narrow  jealousies  and  short- 
sighted views  of  the  civil  despot,  than  with  the  free,  open, 
ingenuous,  and  trustful  spirit  of  Catholicity.  The  church 
loves  the  light,  for  she  is  from  above,  not  from  below;  she 
fosters  intelligence ;  she  promotes  education,  and  provides 
it  wherever  the  state  leaves  her  free  to  do  so ;  she  Utbors  to 
have  all  her  children  well  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  all 
that  pertains  to  spiritual,  moral,  political,  and  social  life,  and 
wishes  everywhere  a  free,  manly,  and  enlightened  laity. 
She  demands  in  them,  it  is  true,  the  docility  of  the  child,  but 
in  understanding  she  demands  that  they  oe  no  longer  chil- 
dren, but  men, — strong,  energetic  men,  in  whom  intelligence 
is  not  repressed  or  enteebled,  but  rectified,  elevated,  and  in 
vigorated  by  the  infused  habits  of  grace. 

W  hatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ages  immediately 
preceding  the  Protestant  outbreak,  this  much  is  certain ;  tlie 
church  wishes  her  children  to  be  thoroughly  instructed,  and 
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the  f  ulleat  and  nioBt  exact  theological  instructioQ  pRieticable 
ie  now  a  necessity,  and  the  faithful  must  have  it.  Never, 
since  the  times  of  the  persecating  pagan  emperors,  has  the 
church  had  lese  than  now  to  liope  from  kings  and  qaeens, 
ufi  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers,  and  never  has  she 
heen  inoro  completely  thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources, 
as  a  spiritnal  kingdom  set  ap  by  our  Lord  on  the  earth. 
Jsever,  since  she  emerged  from  the  cataconil>s  and  planted 
the  Cross  on  the  Capital  of  the  world,  have  her  children 
heen  more  mixed  up  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  with 
the  enemies  of  their  religion,  or  more  exposed  to  the  fatal 
influences  of  error  and  indifferency.  Simplicity  of  faith  is 
now  nowhere  enough ;  we  mast  have  the  knowledge  of 
understanding.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  chief  dogmas 
of  our  faith,  and  the  ordinary  practical  duties  of  our  state 
in  life.  It  ie  necesaary  to  know  the  dogmas,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  practical  duties,  to  one  anotner,  and  to  natural 
reason.  It  is  not  enough  now  that  this  knowledge,  formerly 
imparted  in  the  seliools  to  theological  students,  be  poescsseu 
liy  the  clergy  alone.  In  these  days  of  insubordination  and 
self-will,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  proper  respect  to 
pastors  and  teachers,  it  must  be  possessed  in  as  great  a. 
degree  as  practicable  by  the  laity  also.  Not  otherwise  shall 
we  be  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  times,  bring  back  a 
docile  and  obedient  spirit,  and  gnard  the  faithful  against 
tiie  dangers  to  their  faith  and  piety  multiplied  bv  common- 
schools,  newspapers,  and  popular  hteraturc.  T&e  laity,  in 
all  outside  the  sacraments,  are  now  in  great  measure  thrown 
upon  themselves,  and  their  safety,  aside  from  the  sacniraents, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  their  understanding  of  their 
faith  and  its  reasons  and  relations,  and  in  being  able  at  all 
times  to  defend  it  intelligently  and  manfully. 

There  may  be  those  who  regret  the  change  that  has  taken 
place,  and  feel  that  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Wo 
canfess  that  we  are  not  of  their  number.  "We  think  the 
church  will  gain  more  than  she  will  lose  by  the  change,  for 
always  does  she  lose  more  than  she  gains  from  the  protec- 
tion of  princes.  Princes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  al- 
ways made  her  pay  dear  for  their  favor,  and  enslaved  as 
much  as  they  have  protected  her.  We  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  she  will  derive  great  advantages  from  being 
thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources,  as  I  he  kingdom  m 
God  on  earth.  We  must  rely  now  on  virtue,  rather  than 
innocence ;  on  the  knowledge  of  what  is  trtie,  rather  than  on 
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ignorance  of  what  is  false.  Innocence,  regarded  as  a  nega- 
tive quality,  is  good,  no  doubt;  but  virtue,  which  is  some- 
thing positive,  18  better.  Ignorance  is  favorable  neither  to 
«implicity  of  faith,  nor  to  fervor  of  devotion.  All  faith 
and  real  devotion  is  an  affection  of  the  rational  nature, 
and,  therefore,  intrinsically  reasonable.  Our  religion  pre- 
supposes man  to  be  created  with  a  rational  nature,  and  al- 
ways addresses  him  as  a  reasonable  and  reasoning  being. 
The  heart  she  demands  is  the  enlightened  heart, — the  union 
of  understanding  and  will.  The  church  can  live,  and  move 
at  her  ease,  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  intelligence,  and,  as 
far  /as  she  has  her  freedom,  she  creates  that  atmosphere 
around  her.  She  is  obliged,  as  we  have  said,  to  take  the 
world  as  she  finds  it,  and  do  the  best  she  can  with  it  She 
works  with  such  materials  as  the  world  furnishes  her. 
Where  the  political  and  social  order, — ^what  we  call  civility^ 
or  the  civil  order, — is  adverse  to  her,  she  has  to  labor  under 
a  great  disadvantage,  for  she  cannot  at  once  change  that  or- 
der, and  conform  it  to  her  own  mind.  She  addresses  men 
as  individuals,  and  does  and  must  treat  them  as  free  agents. 
Where  individuals  are  ignorant  and  enslaved,  and  the  state 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  enlightened  and  emancipated,  she 
must  take  them  as  they  are,  and  deal  with  them  for  what 
they  are  ;  although  they  are  not  what  she  wishes  them,  or 
what  she  would  soon  make  them,  if  suffered  to  address  their 
understandings,  and  to  exert  her  silent  but  powerful  in- 
fluence on  their  hearts.  * 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  church  has  never  found  in 
the  old  world  a  civil  order  entirely  to  her  mind,  and  has 
never  been  able  to  show  what  she  could  do  where  the  polit- 
ical and  social  order  interposed  no  obstacles  to  her  progress. 
Heretofore,  she  has  had  to  struggle  with  a  hostile  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  old  Greeco-Roman  civilization,  so  admirable 
under  some  aspects,  so  detestable  under  others,  she  has  had 
to  contend  with  social  despotism, — the  absolutism  of  the 
state,  which  absorbs  the  individual,  and  makes  man,  as  man, 
count  for  nothing.  In  the  barbarianism  of  the  North,  she 
has  had  to  contend  with  turbulent  passions  and  an  exagger- 
ated individualism,  developing  itself  either  in  anarchy,  or 
in  odious  aristocracies,  necessarily  accompanied  by  degraded 
serfs,  or  a  miserable  and  oppressed  peasantry.    For  the  first 

*  This  is  all  that  was  republished  of  this  article  in  July,  1875.  The 
rest  is  from  the  ori^nal  article  in  January,  1856.— Eo. 
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time  in  lier  Iiistory,  sho  meets  in  tliie  country  a  civil  oMcr 
in  some  measure  fitted  in  advance  for  her  reception,  in 
wliicli  she  is  able  practically  to  address  men  as  men, — notli- 
ing  less,  and  nothing  more.  We  do  not  say  that  the  political 
and  social  sentiments  of  idl  AmerioanB  are  in  pcrieot  har- 
mony with  Catholic  principles,  for  it  ia  a  lamentahle  fact 
that  Americans  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  their  social  and 
civil  order,  and  are  at  the  moment  injuriously  affected  l>y 
reminiscences  of  cultivated  Graaco-Roman  paganism,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  reminiscences  of  the  uncultivated  pagan- 
ism of  the  northern  barbarians  on  the  other.  But  true 
Americanism — the  political  and  civil  onlei' — the  American 
civility — civiltd — is  in  strict  accordance  with  Catliolie  prin- 
ciples. In  founding  the  American  state,  onr  fathers  were  so 
4]irect«d  and  overruled  by  Providence,  that  they  retained 
from  the  old  civilization  of  Europe  only  those  principles 
which  harmonized  with  Catholicity ;  and  added  to  them 
only  those  principles  which  the  popes  had  for  ages  been 
urging  in  vain  Upon  European  statesmen.  We  hope,  on 
some  future  occasion,  to  show  this  in  detail,  and  to  prove 
■conclusively,  that  whatever  of  superior  excellence  we  ooiist 
in  our  institutions,  we  owe  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Cath- 
olic chnrch.  It  must  suffice  us,  however,  for  the  present, 
to  say,  that  if  the  church  had  had  the  constituting  of  our 
■civil  order,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  she  could  have  framed 
it  more  to  her  mind.  Here  neither  the  state  nor  the  indi- 
vidual is  absolute.  The  state  does  not  absorli  tiie  imtividuat, 
nor  the  individual  the  state.  We  have  liberty  byanthority, 
and  authority  by  liberty.  The  man  does  not,  as  under 
GrsBco-Ro  I  nanism,  lose  himself  in  the  citizen  ;  nor  the  citi- 
zen, as  under  nortlicm  barbarianism,  lose  himself  in  the  man. 
Here  the  individual  is  both  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  his 
vivil  duties  and  personal  rights  are  harmonized  as  they  are 
under  the  ualural  law,  which  the  church  presupposes,  ac- 
cepts, and  con6rm8.  Hence,  the  natural  would  seem  here 
to  be  fitted  in  advance,  through  the  disposition  of  Provi- 
■dence,  to  correspond  to  the  supernatural,  reason  to  grace, 
civil  society  to  the  church.  Nothing  remains  here  to  be 
effected  but  the  conversion  of  individuals,  in  orderto  make 
us  throughout  an  eminently  Catholic  nation,  with  a  true  and 
lofty  Ciifliolic  civilization. 

Hence,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  those  of  our  friends 
who  not  only  look  for  the  conversion  of  the  American 
people,  absolntely  necessary  to  place  them  in  harmony  with 
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the  principles  of  their  institutions,  but  for  a  new  and 
liigher  development  of  Catholic  civilization  itself.  We  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  The  church  can  have  m 
this  country  a  free  and  intelligent  laity,  such  as  the  world 
has  hitlierto  never  seen.  Here  she  has  an  open  field  and 
fair  play.  Here  are  no  jealous  or  despotic  monarchies, — 
no  privileged  aristocracies, — no  oppressed  classes,  doomed 
to  ignorance  and  servitude, — ^no  tmie-honored  monopolies, 
which  cannot  be  removed, — ^no  vested  rights  working 
wrongs  to  individuals,  in  her  way,  and  impeding  the  free- 
dom of  her  action.  Here  she  can  address  all  as  equals — as- 
free  men,  each  with  a  centre  of  his  own,  and  counting  one. 
Here  she  can  treat  individuals  as  imits, — not  as  mere  ci- 
phers,— for  such  they  are  in  the  political  order,  and  rely  on 
them  as  free  and  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  acting  with 
understanding,  and  of  bein^  governed,  not  as  slaves,  but  a& 
/  free  men,  by  appeals  to  their  reason  and  judgment,  which 
she  cannot  consistently  do  in  •  the  case  of  men  whom  the 
civil  society  enslaves  and  brutalizes,  and  in  whom  the  habits 
of  rational  freedom  and  manly  independence  have  never 
been  formed.  This  cannot  but  prove  an  immense  gain,  in 
securing  to  the  clergy  an  intelligent  and  active  laity,  capa- 
ble of  taking  part  with  them  in  all  those  benevolent  worts, 
— corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy,  which  are  within 
the  competency  of  laymen. 

Here  the  church  is  destined  to  give  a  practical  refutation 
of  that  popular  charge  against  her,  which  every  Catholic 
knows  to  be  a  foul  calumny,  that  she  loves  ignorance,  and 
values  only  blind  obedience.  She  regards  ignorance  as  her 
greatest  enemy,  and  all  her  doctors  teach  that  ignorance  in 
all  cases  is  either  sin  itself,  or  the  penalty  of  sin.  She  values^ 
no  blind  obedience,  and  wishes  all  her  children  to  under- 
stand what  and  wherefore  they  believe,  what  and  wherefore 
they  obey.  She  never  refuses  to  give  them,  even  when  in- 
docile and  disobedient,  as  we  see  m  the  cases  of  the  mis- 
guided courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  the  reasons  of  the 
obedience  she  exacts.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  or  wishes  in 
this  respect  to  have  evidence  of  her  condescension  and  pa- 
tience, let  him  read  the  letters  of  the  popes  to  refractory^ 
prelates  and  sovereigns.  What  she  wisnes  is  not  blind  cre- 
dulity, but  an  enlightened  and  free  intellectual  assent,  not  a 
servile  submission,  but  a  free  and  cheerful  voluntary  obedi- 
ence, yielded  from  conviction  and  free  will.  She  throws- 
herself  into  the  crowd,  and  coairts  the  fullest  investigation 
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of  her  clolitis,  makes  her  appeal  to  reaBon.  wliicholiureepectii 
iu  tjach  and  all,  and  proclaims  to  the  whole  world  that  she 
has  not  come  to  Bnpersede  reaeoo,  but  to  teach  men  to  maku 
&  right  use  of  it, — not  to  annihilate  the  i-igbts  of  nature,  but 
(o  accept,  elevate,  and  pi'otect  them. 

An  essential  injastice  is  done  in  our  days  to  the  churcli 
\>y  laying  to  her  account  whatever  of  despotisiii,  servility, 
and  ignorance  happens  to  be  found  in  Catholic  countries, 
and  by  holding  up  to  the  world  those  ooimtriee,  with  appro- 
ballon  or  condemnation,  as  models  of  Catholic  civilization. 
They  are  never  to  be  taken  as  such  models,  whether  onr  ob- 
ject be  to  condemn  or  to  defend  the  church.  She  baa  done 
uiucb,  more  than  we  have  space  to  tell,  to  mitigate  or  comi- 
teract  the  evils  of  the  old  European  civilization,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  better  social  order,  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Proteetjint  outbreak  in  the  sixteenth  centiu-y,  might 
long  ere  this  have  been  effected ;  but  she  has  never  been 
able  ae  yet  to  realize,  even  in  the  states  which  have  remained 
Catholic,  a  civilization  in  all  respects  answerable  to  her 
principles  or  wishes.  The  elements  of  the  old  pagan  order 
III  some  of  its  fornip,  have  always  remained  more  or  less 
active.  Individuals  have  been  converted,  and  placed  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  which  after  all  is  the  great  thing;  bnt  so- 
ciety has  remained  pagan  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  ap- 
parent to  superficial  observers,  and  in  many  places  is  to-day 
fearfully  pagan,  almost  as  much  so  as  in  the  times  of  Tiber- 
ins,  Nero,  or  Heliogabalus,  European  society,  whether 
under  its  Grteco-Roman,  or  its  northern  barbarian  form,  has 
never  been  thoroughly  converted,  as  is  evident  from  the  ill 
success  of  the  Crusades ;  the  alliance  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury of  Francis  I.,  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  the  churcli, 
with  the  Grand  Turk,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Christendom ; 
the  storming  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y., 
the  sworn  protector  and  defender  of  the  church,  especially 
of  the  Holy  See ;  the  present  union  of  Catholic  France  aiuj 
heretical  England,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  maint lining 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the 
proverbial  oppressor  of  Christians,  and  a  blight  upon  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  rarely  has  there  been, 
and  nowhere  is  there  now,  a  secular  government  that  does 
not  follow  pagan  rather  than  Christian  maxims. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  despotism,  servility, 
md  ignorance  to  some  extent  in  Catholic  countries,  though 
Vol.  vni-*!. 
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to  a  far  less  extent  than  in  Protestant  and  in  schismatic 
countries ;  but  they  are  due  to  the  civil  and  social  state, 
neither  formed  nor  approved  by  the  church;  not  to  the 
church,  which  has  always  struggled  against  them,  but  to 
the  old  pagan  society  wiiich  has  traversed  the  ages  with, 
but  in  hostility  to,  the  society  founded  by  Catholicity, — 
to  the  society  represented  and  sustained  by  Csesar,  and 
which  becomes  exclusive  under  Protestantism.  Under  the 
point  of  view  of  civilization,  Europe,  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  has  been  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  its  his- 
tory has  been  a  struggle  between  the  old  civilization  and 
the  new,  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  Csesarism  and 
the  papacy,  despotism  and  liberty,  passion  and  reason,  ig- 
norance and  intelligence ;  or  to  borrow  an  illustration  from 
Persian  mythology,  between  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil, 
and  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  ^ood.  The  struggle  has  been 
continued  on  both  sides  with  sutemate  victories  and  defeats. 
The  church  has  never  gained  a  complete  triumph  for  her 
civilization.  The  Philistines  have  always  remained  in  the 
land,  and  have  more  than  once  held  the  children  of  Israel 
captive.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  triumph  of  Catholic  civ- 
ilization will  ever  be  complete,  for  the  church  is  never  in 
this  world  the  church  triumphant ;  but  if  the  victory  is 
ever  completely  won,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  on  the  plains 
of  this  western  world. 

Indeed,  we  think  that  the  most  important  victory  the 
church  has  ever  won  for  Catholic  civilization  has  already 
been  won  here.  There  really  remains  nothing  to  be  done 
here  but  to  convert  the  individual,  in  order  to  have  a  soci- 
ety as  thoroughly  Catholic,  as  we  can  expect  with  human 
nature,  as  it  is  since  the  prevarication  of  Adam.  It  would 
be  well  if  those,  who,  under  the  name  of  Americans,  are 
making  war  on  Catholicity  and  foolishly  alleging  that  it 
is  hostile  to  our  institutions,  and  those  of  our  Catholic 
friends  who  are  so  ready  to  despair  of  the  country,  would 
)ay  attention  to  this  important  fact.  The  work  to  be  done 
lere  in  order  to  have  a  truly  Catholic  civilization,  is  far 
less  than  is  needed  in  any  other  non-Catholic  country.  Our 
people  have  nearly  run  through  Protestantism,  and  are  in 
a  state  in  which  they  will  readily  accept  the  church,  if  they 
only  find  that  she  requires  no  change  in  our  institutions, 
and  that  they  owe,  as  they  do,  to  her  and  the  teaching  of 
her  doctors,  the  principles  which  they  most  highly  prize  in 
them.     Nothing,  in  case  our  people  are  converted,  will  need 
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aUering  ia  the  framework  of  our  society,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  tLe  dinreh,  nor  in  the  eliiircli,  in  order  to  adapt  iier 
to  onr  civil  institiitionB.  What  Catholics  bring  with  them 
from  the  old  world,  derived  not  from  the  charch,  or  from 
Catholic  principles  and  life,  but  from  the  paganism  whicli 
still  lingers  in  European  societj,  ite  Csesarism,  its  distinc- 
tions of  ranks  and  classes,  privileged  aristocracies,  and  a 
down-trodden  popnlace,  they  will,  no  donbt,  have  to  modify 
or  abandon,  as  constituting  a  hindrance  rather  tlian  a  help 
to  the  conversion  of  tlie  country.  But  every  thing  of  this 
sort,  about  wliicii  some  of  our  friends  trouble  themselves 
quite  too  much,  will  gradually  disappear,  under  the  free 
action  of  their  religion  in  tliis  new  ticld,  and  the  coustjinl 
influence  of  the  American  principles,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Catholic  principles,  which  constitute  tlie  life  and  ^-igor 
of  our  civilization. 

The  point  we  most  strenuously  insist  on.  iis  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  perceive,  is,  that  the  defective  inatruetion  in 
the  later  middle  ages,  which  we  have  indicated  as  a  sourcu 
of  BO  much  evil,  is  due  not  to  the  church,  to  the  ascendency 
of  Catholic  principles,  but  to  the  civil  order,  to  the  social 
state,  and  the  ascendencies  of  pagan  principles  adopted  and 
acted  on  by  Caesar.  We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  history,  as 
to  pretend  that  the  laity  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  were  not  educated.  They  were  educated,  and 
often  to  an  extent  we  little  dream  of  educating  them  to 
now.  But  the  lay  culture  of  those  centuries  was  imbued 
with  an  anti-papal  spirit,  and  fitted  men  to  take  part  in  a 
pagan  rather  than  in  a  Christian  society.  The  great  writers 
m  defence  of  those  principles  of  liberty,  natural  right,  ins- 
tice,  and  equity,  which  form  the  basis  of  true  Americanism, 
were  in  the  middle  ages,  not  laymen,  but  charchmen  and 
monks ;  men  who  were  stanch  papists,  and  in  every  contest 
look  tlie  side  of  Peter  against  CiBBar.  We  do  not  recollect 
a  single  layman  of  literary  renown,  from  Dante  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  influence  was  not  exerted 
in  favor  of  Ciesarisin,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  despotism  of  the 
state.  Not  one  of  them  seema  to  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  liberty  in  our  American  sense ;  and  however  loudly  they 
may  talk  about  it,  it  is  always  either  the  freedom  of  the 
nation  from  foreign  bondage,  or  the  emancipation  of  the 
t«mporal  from  its  natural  subjection  to  the  spiritual.  They 
are  always  either  simply  patriots  or  Cfesarists,  virtually 
political  atheists,  adopting  the  maxim  of  the  Tloman  jurist, 
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Quod  placuit  principi,  Ugis  hdbet  vigorem.     They  were 
formea  nnder  the  influence  of  the  courts  of  princes,  not 
in  the  schools  of  the  church.     There  may  have  oeen  in  the 
cultivated  lay  society  some  talk  of  the  privileges  or  liberties 
of  classes,  estates^  or  corporations,  but  none,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  except  by  monks  and   ecclesi- 
astics, of  the  rights  of  men  as  simply  men,  much,  if  any^ 
prior  to  our  own  American  struggle  for  national  indepen- 
dence.    You  will  not  find  those  rights  recognized  anywnere 
in  pagan  antiquity.    They  are  essentially  a  Catholic  concep- 
tion, and  are  asserted  in  the  maxim  of  our  theolo^ans,. 
denied  by  all  so-called  Evangelicals,  gratia  supponU  no- 
turam^  grace  supposes  nature.    The  founders  oi  our  repub- 
lic have  borrowed  not  from  pagan  antiquity,  nor  from  the 
lay  litemture  of  the  middle  ages,  but  irom  the  social  and 
civil  order  introduced  by  Catholicity,  and  have  really  done 
nothing  but  embody  with  consummate  practical  wisdom 
and  sagacity,  those  great  principles  which  are  everywhere 
inculcated  in  the  pages  of  St.  Augustine,  St  Thomas,  Bel- 
larmine,  Suarez,  and  other  doctors  of  the  church,  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  natural  justice,  equity,  and  of  all 
wise  and  just  civil  polity.    The  church  regards  tne  Christian 
state  as  a  republic,  instituted  for  the  common  weal,  and  if 
she  crowns  tne  monarch,  it  is  as  the  president,  or  the  chief 
magistrate,  bound  by  the  tenor  of  his  office  to  exercise  his 
powers  for  the  common  good  of  the  community.     To  her 
it  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  this  chief 
magistrate  is  called  president,  king,  or  emperor ;  but  by 
whichever  name  he  is  called,  she  teaches  that  he  derives  \\\^ 
power  from  God  through  the  people,  and  holds  it  as  a  trust 
for  their  good,  and  forfeits  it  by  gross  and  continued  abuse. 
It  is  only  your  Gallican  churchmen,  courtiers  rather  than 
churchmen,  who  maintain   that  the   prince  reigns  by  an 
indefeasible  personal  or  family  right,  and  inculcate   the 
Anglican  doctrine  of  "the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  pas- 
sive obedience ;"  a  doctrine  fit  only  for  despots  and  slaves^ 
and  which  provoked  in  its  reaction  the  terriole  revolutions, 
that  in  these  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  reduced  all  Eu- 
rope well  nigh  to  a  state  of  anarchy.     It  is  not  the  education 
of  the  clergy  we  have  complained  of,  but  of  the  laity,  or  lay 
society,  and  it  was  the  want  of  a  more  full  and  exact  theo- 
logical education  of  the  laity,  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Anglican  theory  of  the  church. 
Tlie  Anglican  theory,  in  its  principle,  lurks  still  in  now 
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and  then  a  Catliolic  mind,  and  it  is  not  sc^ldom  that  we  find 
nominal  Catholics  who  hiive  very  incorrect  QOtionR  as  to  tho 
essential  constitution  of  the  chui'ch.  There  are,  indeed,  not 
a  few  who  have  very  little  filial  affection  for  tlie  Holj" 
Father,  and  who  look  upon  the  papacy  as  om  weak  point. 
They  find  the  pope  to  oe  the  chief  objectwf  attack  with 
iion-Catholics,  ana  that  in  their  religion,  which,  with  tlieir 
theological  and  historical  reading,  they  are  least  prepared  to 
defend.  They  may  not  wish  preeisely  to  get  ria  of  the  pa- 
jwcy,  but  they  studioasly  keep  it  as  far  in  the  background 
aa  possible,  and  Byinpathize  most  readily  with  thoi^  cliunJi- 
men  who  go  furthest  in  restricting  its  powers  and  preroga- 
tives. They,  in  fact,  see  no  intrmsic  necessity  of  the  pa- 
pacy, and  no  reason  why  the  church  might  not  answer  every 
purpose  for  which  she  was  instituted,  as  well,  if  episcopal, 
■or  simply  presbvterian,  us  bv  being  papal.  It  is  from  the 
ranks  of  these  mat  your  red  republicans,  socialists,  and  ad- 
vocates of  stat«  education  obtain  their  recruits,  and  they 
4ire  they  who  in  a  contest  between  the  two  powers,  such  as 
we  see  now  in  Spain  and  Sardinia,  side  with  the  temporal 
Against  the  spiritual.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  church's  worst 
■L-neniies,  and  do  more  to  impede  her  work  of  civilization 
than  open  schismatics,  or  avowed  heretics.  They  are  al- 
ways in  Iier  way,  a  let  and  a  hindrance  to  every  good  word 
ana  work.  They  embarrass  the  intelligent  and  zealous 
I'hurchman,  and  create  innumerable  ditScutties  for  the  Holy 
Father  in  his  relations  with  temporal  sovereigns.  They 
diffuse  around  them  a  cold  and  worldly  atmosphere,  damji 
the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  faithful,  render  faitu  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  influence  weak  and  sickly,  and  perpetuate  the 
political  and  social  evils,  wliich,  but  for  them,  the  church 
would  soon  redress.  A  man's  worst  enemies  are  they  of  his 
own  household.  The  church  has  constantly  experienced 
that  her  worst  enemies  are  they  who  are  in  her  communion, 
without  being  of  it. 

It  is  to  counteract,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  influence 
of  these  incipient  episcopalians,  or  prcabyterians,  in  tlic 
Catholic  comiuunion,  that  we  have  insisted  on  the  papal 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  endeavored,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  to  show  that  the  papacy  is  essential  to  her  very 
being  and  existence  as  the  Christian  church.  We  do  not 
forgot  that  the  church  is  episcopal  as  well  as  papal,  but  we 

t remember,  and  wish  to  remind  others,  that  the  episcopacy 
without  the  papacy  is  null.     We  trust  we  are  as  little  dis- 
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posed  to  diminish  tlie  rights  and  powers  of  bisliops,  as  we 
are  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  pope.  Bisnops  are 
our  prelates,  placed  over  us  by  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  ajs  such 
we  love,  honor,  venerate,  and  obev  them ;  but  they  are 
placed  over  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  tnrough  the  medium  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  we  do  not  forget  that  an  appeal  lies  from 
them,  individually,  to  the  pope,  or  that  they  even  congre- 
gated do  not,  without  him,  constitute  the  church,  and  are 
incompetent  to  define  her  faith.  There  is  no  council  with- 
out the  pope,  as  even  Napoleon  I.  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  no  act  of  bishops  is  a  law  for  the  Catholic  con- 
science, without  his  approoation.  They  can  neither  teach 
nor  govern  without  him ;  and  although  the  teaching  of  the 
EccU»ia  dwperaa^  or  each  bishop  teaching  singly  in  nis  own 
diocese,  is  to  be  taken  as  Catholic  faith,  it  is  so  only  because 
each  comnmnes  with  the  pope,  and  through  him  with  the 
others.  The  teaching  of  any  number  of  bishops  separated 
from  his  communion,  is  of  no  authority  for  the  Catholic. 

It  is  not  the  rights  and  powers  of  bishops  we  impugn 
in  the  remotest  degree  whatever,  but  the  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  pope  that  we  assert.  Bishops  receive,  we 
well  know,  a  character  in  their  consecration  which  does  not 
depend  on  the  pope,  and  they  have  rights  and  powers  which 
he  does  not  confer ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  laithful,  he  is 
the  guardian,  the  interpreter,  and  the  jndge  of  those  rights 
and  powers,  and  the  right  to  exercise  them  depends  on  him, 
for  without  him  bishops  have  no  mission  or  jurisdiction. 
They  hold  their  canonical  rights  and  powers  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  he,  when  he  judges  the 
interests  of  religion  require  it,  can,  without  any  fault  of 
theirs,  set  them  aside,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
concordat  concluded  with  the  First  Consul  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  episcopacy  is  essential,  but  it 
does  not  create  or  limit  the  papacy,  and  in  the  visible  order 
takes,  and  must  take  its  rise  in  it. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  this  disagrees 
with  us,  and  we  have  found  much  consolation  and  encour- 
agement in  the  fact,  that  the  distinguished  English  converts 
generally,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  any  exception,  turn 
to  the  Holy  Father  with  true  filial  love  and  confidence. 
They  seem  to  be  free  from  those  distrustful  feelings,  and 
those  narrow  views  in  regard  to  the  papacy,  which  were  for 
a  long  time  a  characteristic  of  English  Catholics.  Men  who 
have  embraced  Catholicity  from  conviction,  from  an  earnest 
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desire  to  oliey  God  and  save  their  own  bouIs,  wlio  liavo  bro- 
ken lip  all  old  comiections,  and  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  arc 
not  likely  to  wish  to  miitiLate  that  papal  power,  the  want  of 
which  tKev  had  so  keenly  felt,  or  to  shrink  through  fear  of 
Cresar  or  his  satellites,  from  aaeerting  it  id  its  plenitude. 
However  we  may  differ  from  some  of  thorn  on  the  develop- 
ment theory,  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  we  do,  and  can 
agree  witli  them  on  the  papacy,  and  alike  feel  that  otii' 
Lord  founded  hia  chnrch  on  Peter.  We  believe  it  ieof  the 
very  last  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  that  the 
people  sliould  understand  that,  wliere  Peter  is,  there  is  the 
church,  and  nowhere  else  ;  that  the  chnrch  is  inconceivable 
without  unity,  that  the  unity  of  tlie  visible  church  is  Incon- 
ceivable witliout  the  papacy ;  and  therefore  that  he  who 
separatee  himself  from  the  pope,  separates  from  unity,  from 
the  church,  from  the  Christian  religion,  from  Christ  him- 
Bclf.  It  is  this  conclusion  we  have  wished  to  establish,  not 
only  against  those  who  are  non-Catholics,  bnt  also  against 
those  who,  thougli  within  the  fold,  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  a  sufficiently  high  appreciation  of  the  position  of  the 
papacy,  and  who  forget  to  show  that  deep  filial  love  for  tlie 
Biiccessor  of  Peter,  and  that  readiness  to  defend  his  rights 
And  prerogatives  as  the  vicar  of  Clirist  on  earth,  which  in 
our  judgment  are  required  for  the  spread  of  Catholicity, 
the  welfare  of  souls,  and  the  prosperity  of  Catholic  civ- 
ilization. In  this  we  trust  we  have  tne  sympathy  of  all  who 
place  their  religion  before  their  politics,  and  believe  that 
if  God  be  for  us,  it  is  no  matter  wno  or  what  may  be  against 
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The  hotorodox  of  all  shades  recognize,  in  some  form  or  in 
some  sense,  what  they  call  the  church  of  Christ,  and  hold  it 
in  some  way  necessary,  or  at  least  useful,  to  salvation.  The 
Anglicans  profess  to  believe  in  a  church  founded  bj  Christ 
himself,  oi  which  they  claim  to  be  a  pure  or  purified 
branch ;  the  Presbyterians  profess  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation ;  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists  call  their  organizations  churches,  and  hold 
them  to  be  parts  or  branches  of  one  universal  or  catholic 
church ;  and  even  Socinians,  Unitarians,  and  XJniversalists, 
who  deny  the  Incarnation,  speak  of  the  church,  though  pre- 
cisely what  they  mean  by  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  sect,  school,  or  party,  not  included 
among  those  whom  our  theologians  call  infidels  or  apostates, 
that  does  not  profess  a  belief,  of  some  sort,  in  uie  holy 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  of  the  creed. 

In  a  controversjr  between  us  and  the  heterodox,  the  Quo^ 
tion  is  not,  An  sit  ecdesiaf  but.  Quid  sit  ecolesia  f  The 
controversy  hinges,  not  on  the  existence  of  the  church,  but 
on  what  the  church  is,  and  only  rarely  on  which  is  the  true 
church ;  for  when  all  have  once  come  to  agree  as  to  what 
the  church  is,  there  will  be  little  dispute  as  to  which  she  is. 
We  start,  then,  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  something 
to  be  called  the  church  of  Christ,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
point  out  what  she  is. 

The  church  of  Christ,  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  in  all  states,  places,  and  times,  is,  says  Billuart :  Gon- 
gregatio  Jiddittm  in  vero  Dei  cultuculunaiorumsitb  Christo 
capite — "the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  united  under 
Christ  the  head,  in  the  true  worship  of  Qt)d.**  Most  of  the 
heterodox,  as  well  as  all  Catholics,  will  accept  this  defini- 
tion. But  this  definition  includes  the  faithrul  who  lived 
before  Christ ;  as  well  as  those  who  have  lived  since,  and  as 
those  who  lived  and  died  before  the  Incarnation  could  not 
enter  into  heaven  before  the  way  was  opened  bv  our  Lord 
himself,  who  is  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  and  the  resur- 
recti<^n   and  the  life,  a  definition  more  particularly  adapted 
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to  the  state  of  the  chnrcli  Binco  the  coming  of  Clirist  is 
needed.  The  chnrch  has  indeed  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  before  the  Word  was  actually  incarnated,  she  ex- 
isted by  prophecy  and  promise  only;  bnt  Christ  having 
come  and  fulfilled  the  promise,  the  chnrch  exists  now  in 
fact,  in  reality,  for  the  reality  foretold  and  promised  han 
come.  Hence  St.  Paul,  in  referring  to  the  faithfnl  of  thr 
Old  Testament,  says,  "  And  all  these  being  approved  by  the 
testimony  of  faith,  received  not  the  promise  ' — or  the  fnl- 
■fitment  of  the  promise — "  God  providing  something  better 
for  US,  that  they  shonld  not  be  perfected  without  us." 
<Heb.  xi.  39,  40.)  The  church,  before  Christ,  was  incom 
plete,  and  needed  further  fnlfilment  or  perfecting;  the 
church  in  the  state  in  which  she  exiate  since  Christ,  is  the 
church  realized,  completed,  or  perfected.  According  to 
this  state,  and  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  she  is,  a:^ 
Billnart  again  defines :  Societaa^deliumhapUsatorani  ^v»- 
demjldeiprofessione,  eorumdem  aacrameniorujn  partiaipa 
iione,  eodem.  ouJtu  inter  ae  adunat&mm  evb  uno  capitr 
Christo  in  emits,  et  sub  eius  in  terria  vt'cario  svmmo  ponii- 
JUx — "the  society  of  the  baptized  faithful,  united  m  thn 
profession  of  the  same  faith,  in  the  participation  of  tln^ 
same  sacraments,  and  in  the  same  worship,  under  one  head, 
Christ  in  heaven,  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  his  vicar  on 
earth."* 

All  will  not  accept  the  whole  of  this  definition  ;  but  all 
will  agree  that  the  church  is  a  society  embracing  all  the 
faitliful,  united  in  the  tme  worship  of  God  under  one  hend, 
Jesus  Christ  in  heaven  ;  but  tJie  heterodox  deny  tlie  union 
under  one  head  or  one  rrgimen  on  earth.  But  what  is  a 
congregation  or  society  of  the  faithful  under  Christ  its 
heaal  A  congregati<m  or  society  under  one  head  implies 
both  imity  and  multiplicity,  either  many  made  one,  or  one 
manifesting  or  explicating  itself  in  many,  and  in  either 
seifte  supposes  more  than  the  heterodox  m  genera!  under- 
stand by  the  church.  The  faithful,  congregated  or  associ- 
ated nnder  one  head,  Christ,  are  one  body,  for  Christ  is  the 
■  head  of  the  congregation  or  society,  not  merely  of  the  indi- 
vidnals  severally ;  but  the  heterodox  generally,  in  our  times 
at  least,  make  the  church  consist  solely  of  individuals  ag- 
gregated to  the  collective  body  of  believers,  hecanae  alreadv 
united  as  individuals  by  faith  and   love  to  Christ,  as  their 
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head ;  which  supposes  Christ  to  be  the  head  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  church,  but  not  of  the  church  herself.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  men  are  regenerated  outside  of  the 
society  or  church,  and  join  the  church  because  supposed  to 
be  regenerated  or  bom  again,  not  that  they  may  be  bom 
again.  The  church  in  this  ease  is  simply  the  aggregate  of 
regenerated  persons,  and  derives  her  life  from  Christ 
through  them,  instead  of  their  deriving  their  life  from 
Christ  the  head  through  her.  The  one  view  makes  the 
cliurch  a  general  term,  an  abstraction,  performing  and  capa- 
ble of  performing  no  part  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  souls  ;  the  other  makes  the  church  a  reality,  a  real 
existence,  living  a  real  life  not  derived  from  her  members, 
and  the  real  medium  through  which  our  Lord  carries  on  his 
mediatorial  work ;  and  therefore  union  with  her  is  not  only 
profitable  to  spiritual  life,  but  necessary  to  its  birth  in  the 
soul,  and  therefore  to  individual  salvation.  This  must  be 
the  case  if  we  suppose  Christ  to  be  the  head  of  the  congre- 
gation or  society  called  the  churcli,  and  of  individuals  sev- 
erally only  as  they  are  affiliated  to  her. 

There  is,  we  suspect,  a  deeper  philosophy  in  the  church 
than  the  heterodox  m  general  are  aware  of.   The  church,  it 
was  said  in    The  Problems  of  the  Age^  "is  the   human 
race  in  its  highest  sense,"  that  is,  the  regenerated  human 
race,  the  human   race  in   the  teleoWical  order,   not  in 
the   order  of  natural  generation,  which  is  simply  cosmic 
and  initial.     This  supposes  in  the  church  something  more 
than    individuals,   as,   indeed,   does    societv   itself.     With 
nothing  but  individualities  brought   together  there  is  no 
society,  there  is  only  aggregation,  because  there  is  no  unitv, 
nothing  that  is  one  and  common   to   all   the  individuals 
brought   together.     In   all   real  society   there   is  a   social 
principle,  a  social  life,  in  which  individuals  participate,  but 
which  is  itself  not  individual,  nor  derived  from  the  indi- 
viduals associated.     Thus  in  every  real  nation,  not  a  pseuflo- 
nation  made  up  of  the  forced  juxtaposition  of  distinct  and 
often  hostile  communities,  there  is  a  real  national  life.     An 
insult  to  the  nation  each  one  feels  is  an  insult  to  himself  ; 
and  if  the  existence  of  the  nation  is  threatened,  every  one 
in  whose  heart  throbs  the  national  life,  rises,  and  all,  m  the 
fine  Biblical  expression,  "  march  as  one  man  "  to  the  rescue, 
prepared  to  save  the  nation  or  die  in  its  defence. 

The  unity  of  social  life  is  still  more  manifest  when  we 
come  to  the  race.    We  are  aware  of  the  old  quarrel  be- 
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tween  tlie  nominalistB  and  conceptual ists  oii  the  one  huiid, 
and  tliu  old  realiBta  on  the  otlier  ;  but  we  dic^poeed  of  that 
controversy  in  the  article  entitled  An  Old  Quarrel,*  and 
establiahed,  we  thiuV,  the  reality  of  genera,  and  speoieB. 
while  we  denied  that  of  abstractions,  or  simple  mental  con- 
ceptions. If  we  deny  the  reality  of  pieneri  and  species,  we 
most  deny  the  fact  of  generation,  and  the  Catholic  dogmas 
of  the  anity  of  the  BpecieB  and  of  original  sin.  If  all  men 
have  not  proceeded  from  Adam  by  way  of  natnral  genera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  unity  of  the  species ;  and  if  no  unity  of 
the  species,  there  can  be  no  original  sin,  whicli  is  "the  sin 
in  which  we  are  bom,"  the  sm  of  origin,  the  ein  of  the 
race,  transmitted  by  natural  generation  from  Adam  to  all  hh 
posterity.  To  deny  the  reality  of  the  species  is  to  deny 
this,  is  to  deny  generation,  that  we  are  born  in  any  sense  of 
Adam ;  to  deny  generation  is  to  tieny  regeneration ;  and  U> 
deny  regeneration  is  to  deny  the  whole  Christian  or  teleo- 
logieal  order.  We  cannot  tlien  logically  be  nominalists  or 
conceptualiets  and  Christian  believers  at  one  and  the  samu 
time. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  species  subsists  without  indi- 
vidualisation  any  more  than  we  do  that  the  individual  can 
snbsist  without  tne  species.  What  we  contend  for  is,  that 
in  every  individual  there  is  that  which  is  not  individual,  but 
distinguishable  from  the  individuality,  wliich  is  common  to 
all  the  individuals  of  the  species,  and  which  in  men  binds 
all  men  together  from  t!ie  hrst  to  the  last,  in  the  unity  of 
their  natural  head  or  progenitor.  The  species  is  more  than 
the  individual,  operates  in  the  individual,  determines  his 
specific  nature,  separated  from  which  the  individual  is  noth- 
ing; but  the  species  does  not  subsist  without  individualiza- 
tion, and  conid  not  be  explicated  by  natural  generation  if 
not  individualized.  Yet  the  entire  race  was  individualized 
in  Adam. 

We  can  now  understand  the  assertion  that  the  "  church 
is  tlie  human  race  in  its  highest  sense,"  the  regen- 
erated race  in  its  progenitor,  its  unity  and  reality,  there- 
fore in  its  real  head,  in  the  Bnpernatural  order.  The 
head  of  the  regenerated  race,  or  the  race  in  the  supemat 
ural  or  teleological  order,  is  Christ  himself,  the  second 
Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  Hence  the  apostle  says  (1 
Oor.  XV.  '22),  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Chrint  all  shall  bu 
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made  alive."  The  upostle,  in  this  fifteenth  chapter  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  firet 
Adam  and  the  last  Adam,  which  must  hold  good  between 
the  race  as  bom  of  the  first  Adam,  and  the  race  as  bora 
anew  of  the  last  Adam  ;  and,  therefore,  the  race  bom  anew 
must  hold  to  Christ  in  the  order  of  regeneration  a  relation 
strictly  analogous  to  that  home  by  it  in  the  natural  or  ini- 
tial order,  to  the  first  Adam.  The  difference  is,  that  in  the 
natural  oi-der  the  race  is  explicated  by  natural  generation, 
and  in  the  supernatural  or  teleological  order  by  the  election 
of  grace.  Bnt  the  relation  between  the  members  and  the 
head  IB  no  less  real  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and 
we  live  in  the  order  of  regeneration,  if  bom  again,  the  life 
of  Christ  as  really  and  truly  as  in  the  natural  order  we  live 
tlje  life  of  Adam.  The  church,  then,  proceeds  as  really 
through  grace  from  Christ,  the  supernatural  head,  as  the 
race  itself  proceeds  from  Adam,  the  natural  head. 

This  view  of  the  church  is  suetained  by  Saint  Augustine, 
who  represents  Christ  as  both  the  head  and  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  says  Christ  and  his  members  are  the  whole  Christ 
— tottts  Cfiristue.  If  we  view  the  church  in  her  origin,  her 
principle,  her  life,  that  is,  in  her  head  and  soul,  she  is  Christ 
liimself ;  if  we  view  her  as  the  congregation  orsoeiety  of  the 
faithful,  made  one  in  the  unity  of  the  head,  the  church  is 
the  body  of  Clirist.  Hence,  Saint  Paul  teaches  (Col.  i.  18), 
that  Christ  "  is  the  head  of  tlie  body,  the  church,  who  is  the 
beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead ; "  "  the  head,  from 
which  all  the  body,  by  joints  and  bands  beingsupplied  with 
nourishment  and  compacted  groweth  unto  the  increase  of 
God,"  (lb.  ii.  19.)  "  Clirist  is  the  head  of  the  church ;  he  'n 
the  Saviour  of  his  body."  (Eph.  v.  23.)  "  Now  yon  are  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  members  of  member."  (1  Cor.  xii.  27, > 
"We  are  members  of  hia  l)ody,of  his  flesh,  and  of  hia  bones," 
^Eph.  V,  30.)  "  And  if  one  member  suffer  any  thing,  all  tbo 
members  suffer  with  it :  or  if  one  member  glory,  all  the  mem- 
bers rejoice  with  it."  (1  Cor.  xJi.  36.)  Kotliing  can  more 
clearly  or  unequivocally  assert  Christ  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  or  the  members  of 
the  church  as  members  of  hi&  body  and  members  of  one  an- 
other, or  the  perfect  sohdarity  of  Christ  and  the  church,  and 
tif  the  members  of  the  church  in  Christ,  and  with  one  an- 
■>ther,  as  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  church  qaoted  from 
nilluart. 
The  men  of  the  wurld  do  not  understand  this,  because  they 
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rct'oguize  noc-xiflt*nce  but  that  of  individual  things,  :iiid  have 
no  conception  of  unity.  What  transcunds  the  individual  or 
particular,  is,  for  tliera,  an  empty  word,  or  a  pure  abstraction, 
therefore  nothing.  They  have  never  asked  themsolves  bow 
individuals  or  particulars  can  exist  without  the  genera!  or  uni- 
versal, nor  liow  there  can  be  men  without  the  generic  man. 
What  has  not  for  them  a  sensible  existence  is,  indeed,  no  ex- 
istunce  at  alL  They  seem  never  to  reflect  that,  if  there  were 
no  supersensible  reality,  there  could  be  no  sensible  reality. 
The  sensible  is  mimetic,  depends  on  the  intelligible  or  noetic, 
which  it  copies  or  imitates.  Take  away  ilie  mtelligible  or 
noil -sensible,  und  the  sensible  would  be  a  mere  appcamnco  in 
which  nothing  would  appear — less  than  a  vain  shadow. 

We  have  defined  the  church  in  her  origin,  principle,  and 
life,  to  be  Christ  himself ;  as  the  society  of  the  faithful,  to 
which  all  the  faithful  are  affiliated,  to  be  the  body  of  Christ. 
But  the  principle  on  which  we  have  asserted  tliis  union  of 
the  faithful  witii  Christ,  applies  only  to  those  who  are  in  the 
order  of  regeneration ;  for  in  that  order  only  is  Christ  our 
head,  or  are  we,  as  individnals,  afiiliated  to  him,  and  included 
in  hint,  as  the  father  of  regenerated  humanity  ;  and  hence 
they  who  die  unregenerated,  suffer  the  penalty  of  original 
sin  and  of  such  actual  sins  as  they  may  have  committed. 
How  then  do  we  enter  that  order  ?  By  the  new  birth  ;  by 
being  born  of  Christ  into  it,  as  we  enter  the  natural  order  by 
being  bom  of  Adam.  The  Pelagians,  Socinians,  Unitarians. 
and  TTniversalista  reject  the  distinction  of  the  two  orders, 
and  recognize  no  regenerated  humanity  ;  the  Calvinists,  Con- 
gregational ists.  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Evan- 
gelicals, &c.,  hold  that  we  ai-e  translated  from  the  order  of  na- 
ture into  the  order  of  grace  by  the  direct,  immediate,  and  ir- 
resistible operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  But  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  his  immediate  operations,  is  God  acting  in  his  divine 
nature,  and  the  medium  of  our  r^eneration  is  God  in  his 
human  nature,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who,  on  this  view, 
would  be  superseded  as  the  mediator  of  God  and  men.  The 
order  of  regeneration  originates  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Word  made  flesh,  or  God  in  his  human  nature,  not  in  God 
in  his  divine  nature  ;  and  therefore,  to  be  in  that  order,  we 
must  be  bom  of  God  in  his  humanity.  If  we  could  be  re- 
generated by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  God  in  his  divine  nature 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  God  in  hia  human  nature, 
or  the  Man  Christ  Jesns  as  the  medium  or  mediator,  the  in- 
carnation would  go  for  nothing,  and  we  should  be  made  by 
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the  new  birth,  sons  of  God  in  his  divine  nature  (since  nei- 
ther the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  assumed  flesh)  as  the 
eternal  Word  is  himself  the  son  of  God,  and  God  as  he  is 
God ;  which,  we  need  not  say,  is  simply  impossible  and  ab- 
4surd.  By  the  hypostatic  union  with  tne  Word,  man  becomes 
God  in  his  personality,  but  not  in  his  nature,  for  the  human 
nature  remains  always  human  nature.  The  two  natures  re- 
main, as  we  are  taught  in  the  condenination  of  the  monopli- 
ysites,  for  ever  distinct  in  the  unity  of  the  one  divine 
person.  By  regeneration  we  are  elevated,  indeed,  to  be  sons 
-of  God,  but  sons  of  God  by  participation  with  the  eternal 
Son  in  his  human,  not  in  his  divine  nature.  We  are  made 
joint-heirs  with  Christ,  and  sons  of  God  by  adoption,  not  by 
nature. 

There  is  no  act  conceivable  without  principle,  medium,  and 
«nd.  In  the  creation  of  man  and  the  universe,  the  three 
persons  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity  concur,  but  in 
diverse  respects — the  Father  as  principle,  the  Son  or  Word 
as  medium,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  ena  orconsummator.  In 
the  regeneration,  which  St.  Paul  calls  a  "new creation," the 
whole  Trinity  also  concur,  tlie  Father  as  principle,  the  Son 
as  medium,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  end,  consummator,  or 
sanctiiier ;  but  here  it  is  the  Son  in  his  human  nature,  not  in 
his  divine  nature,  that  is  the  medium ;  for  St.  Paul  says, 
"  There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  of  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus."  The  Son,  in  his  human  nature,  is  the 
medium  of  the  whole  order  of  regeneration,  or  of  our  redemp- 
tion, new  birth,  and  return  to  God  as  our  final  cause  or  last 
and.  We  must  then  be  begotten  of  him  in  his  humanity  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  condition  of  being  bom  into  the  re- 
generation, and  becoming  members  of  the  regenerated  human 
race.  The  heterodox  overlook  this  fact,  and  even  when  assert- 
ing the  incarnation,  leave  it  no  office  in  the  regeneration  and 
sanctification  of  souls,  or,  at  best,  no  continuous  or  permanent 
office.  According  to  them,  the  mediatorial  work  was  com- 
pleted when  Christ  died  on  the  cross,  at  least,  when  he  as- 
•cended  into  heaven  ;  and  now  the  salvation  of  souls  is  carried 
on  by  the  Holy  Ghost  without  any  medium  or  any  partici- 
pation of  God  in  his  human  nature,  as  if  ouq  person  of  the 
indivisible  Trinity  could  operate  alone,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  two !  This,  if  it  were  possible,  would  im- 
ply the  denial  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead  as  three  Gods,  not  tliree  per- 
sons in  one  God.     The  heterodox,  the  supernaturalists,  as 
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well  as  the  natural iste,  really  deny  tlie  whole  order  of  gi-aco 
as  proceeding  from  God  in  "his  human  nature,  its  only  possi- 
ble medium,  and  henoe  the  reason  why  they  so  univeraallj 
shrink  from  calling  Mary  the  Mother  of  God  and  accuse  of 
idolatry  the  devotion  which  Catliolits  pay  to  her,  Tlioughtho 
eternal  Word  took  the  flesh  he  assumed  from  her,  yet,  as 
that  Sesh  is  not  in  their  view  the  medium  of  our  spiritual 
life,  they  cannot  see  in  her,  more  than  in  any  other  pure  and 
holy  woman,  any  connection  with  our  regeneration,  and  our 
spiritual  or  eternal  life.  They  cannot  see  that,  in  denying 
her  claims,  they  virtually  reject  the  whole  Christian  order. 
The  difficulty,  though  not  tiie  mystery,  disappears  the  mo- 
ment we  recognize  the  sacramental  principle,  which  it  was  tho 
prime  object  of  the  reformers  to  eliminate  from  tho  Chris- 
tian system.  In  tlie  definition  of  the  church,  she  is  said  to 
be  "  me  society  of  the  faithful  baptized,  united  tnAw  se  in  tho 
profession  of  the  same  faith,  and  in  the  participation  of  the 
same  saoramenta.'"  The  sacraments  are  all  visible  signs  signi- 
fying, that  is,  communicatiug  grace  to  the  recipient.  Among 
these  sacraments  is  one,  which  is  the  sacrament  of  faith,  tho 
sacrament  of  regeneration,  that  is,  baptism,  in  which  we  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  faith,  and  are  born  members  of  Christ's 
body,  and  united  to  him  as  our  head,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
regenerated  race.  In  baptism  we  are  regenerated,  bom  into 
the  supernatural  order,  the  kingdomof  heaven,  and  have  the 
life  of  Christ  infused  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  us,  so  that  hence- 
forth we  become  flesh  of  his  flesh,  bone  of  his  bone,  one  with 
him,  and  one  with  all  the  faitiiful  in  him,  as  really  united  to 
him  in  the  spiritual  order,  as  we  are  to  Adam  in  the  natural 
order,  and  derive  our  spiritnal  life  from  him  as  really  as  wo 
derive  from  God,  thronj^  Adam,  our  natural  life.  This  is 
what  we  understand  St.  Paul  to  mean  when  he  says,  "  It  is 
written,  tlie  iirst  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the 
last  Adam  a  quickening  spirit,"  The  aicraments  are  all  ef- 
fective ex  opere  operato,  and  through  them  the  Holy  Ghost 
infuses  the  grace  special  to  each,  when  therecipient  opposes 
no  obstacle  to  it.  Infants  are  incapable  of  offering  any  ob- 
stacle, and  are  regenerated  by  baptism  in  Christ  and  joined 
to  him.  In  the  case  of  adults  who  have  grown  up  without 
faith,  the  prohibentia,  or  obstacles  to  faith,  must  be  removed, 
by  reasons  that  convince  the  understanding  and  produce  what 
theologians  call  jEc^  humana,  or  human  faith,  such  faith  as 
we  have  in  the  truth  of  historical  events  ;  but  tliis  faith  is 
wholly  in  the  natural  order,  altfiough  it  embraces  things  in 
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the  supernatural  order  as  its  material  object,  and  does  not  at 
all  unite  us  to  Christ  as  our  head.  It  brings  us,  when  faith- 
ful to  our  convictions,  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but  can- 
not  introduce  us  into  the  order  of  regeneration ;  the  faith  that 
unites  us  to  the  body  of  Christ,  and  through  it  with  Christ 
liimself,  or  divine  faith,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  is  infused 
into  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism itself. 

Hence,  in  her  present  state,  only  the  baptized  belong  to 
the  society  called  the  church  of  Christ,  and  onlv  the  baptized 
are  united  as  one  body  under  Christ,  tlieir  heaci  in  heaven,  or 
under  his  vicar  on  earth.  The  satisfaction  or  atonement 
made  by  our  Lord  to  divine  justice,  though  it  was  made  for 
all,  and  is  ample  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  avails  in- 
dividuals, or  becomes  practically  theirs,  only  as  through  bap- 
tism, vd  in  rey  vel  m  votOj  they  are  really  united  to  him,  and 
/  are  in  him  as  their  head,  as  we  were  in  Ad&m ;  and  hence  the 
dogma,  ex^a  ecclesiam  nulla  aalt^^  judged  by  the  world  to 
be  so  harsh  and  illiberal,  is  founded  in  me  very  nature  and 
design  of  the  church,  of  the  whole  mediatorial  work  of  Christ, 
and  m  the  very  reason  of  the  incarnation  itself.  To  say  a 
man  can  be  saved  out  of  the  church,  is  saying  sinrply  a  man 
can  be  saved  out  of  Christ,  without  being  bom  of  him, — ^as 
impossible  as  for  one  to  be  a  man  and  in  humanity,  without 
being  bom  of  Adam.  The  justice,  the  sanctity,  the  merits, 
the  life  of  Christ,  can  be  really  ours,  only  as  we  are  really 
assimilated  to  his  body,  and  are  in  him  as  our  living  head, 
our  Father  in  the  order  of  grace  ;  and  hence  it  was  not  idly 
or  inconsiderately,  that  St.  Cyprian,  one  of  the  profoundest 
of  the  fathers,  said :  "  He  cannot  have  God  for  his  fa- 
ther, who  has  not  the  church  for  his  mother."  It  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case. 

The  other  sacraments  are  channels  of  grace  from  the  head 
to  the  body  and  its  members ;  and  are  all  means  of  sustain- 
ing or  restoring  the  life  begotten  in  baptism,  preserving,  dif- 
fusing or  defending  the  faith,  bringing  up  cnildren  in  the 
nurture  of  the  Lord,  augmenting  the  life  and  compacting  the 
union  of  the  body  of  Clirist,  and  solacing  individuals  in  their 
illnesses,  and  comforting  and  strengthening  souls  in  their 
passage  through  the  dark  valley  of  death.  The  sacramental 
system  is  complete,  and  provides  for  all  our  spiritual  wants. 
Baptism  initiates  us  into  the  life  of  Christ ;  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist nourishes  that  life  in  us  ;  Penance  restores  it  when 
lost  by  sin ;  Confirmation  gives  strength  and  heroic  courage 
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to  withstand  and  repel  the  a:^sault9  of  Sataii ;  Orders  providi; 
priests  for  offering  the  unbloody  sacrifice,  the  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christ,  intercessor  for  the  ]>eopie,  teachers, 
directors,  and  defenders,  in  theuame  of  Christ,  of  the  Chrie- 
tiaii  society  ;  Matrimony  Institntee  and  blesses  the  Christian 
family;  and  Extreme  Unction  heals  the  sick,  or  sustains, 
Btrengtiiena,  and  consoles  the  departing.  Indeed,  the  sacra- 
ments meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  soul,  in  both  the  natural 
and  the  eu^Kroataral  orders,  from  its  birth  to  its  departure, 
and  even  leave  us  not  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  butuecom- 
panv  us  till  received  into  the  choir  of  the  just  made  perfect. 
The  medium  of  all  sacramental  grace  is  tbe  Man  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  the  sacranieuts  are  tbe  me- 
dia through  which  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  flows 
out  from  him,  the  fountain,— the  grace  that  begets  the  new 
life,  justifies,  sabctifiee,  and  makes  pleasing  to  God,  we  mean, 
— ^is  mfused  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  soul,  aud  constitutcB 
alike  the  vital  principle  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  ^v'hole 
body,  quickening  and  snstaining  each.  In  rejecting  aacra- 
lueutal  grace,  the  heterodox  separate  the  individual  soul,  and 
also  the  church  herself,  from  all  real  communion  or  inter- 
course with  Christ,  or  God  in  hie  human  nature,  and  accept 
tlie  seminal  principle  of  rationalism,  into  which  we  see  them 
everj'where  fulling.  They  dissolve  Clirist,  and  render  the 
Word  efficient  only  in  his  divine  uature.  The  sacranieuts 
are  the  media  of  our  union  with  God  iu  his  human  nature, 
through  which  the  hypostatic  union  is,  in  some  sort,  repeated 
iu  us,  or  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost  practically  effectual  to  the 
justice  and  sanctity  of  believers,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
church,  which  is  tue  body  of  Christ;  and  as  this  grace,  in  it« 
principle  and  medium,  is  Christ  himself,  all  who  are  born  of 
it  are  oom  of  him,  and  the  life  which  they  hve  in  and  by  it 
is  tlie  one  life  of  God  in  his  humanity.  Looking  at  the 
church,  in  what  theologians  call  her  soul,  she  is  litoraUy  and 
truly  the  man  Clirist  Jesus,  and  looking  at  her  as  the  whole 
congregation  of  tlie  faithful,  she  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
related  to  him  as  the  body  to  tlie  soul.  It  is  this  intimate 
relation  of  tlie  church  to  God  iu  his  human  nature,  that  led 
Moehler  to  represent  the  church  as  in  some  sort  the  continu- 
ation on  earth,  in  a  visible  forn.,  of  the  Incarnation;  and 
she  is  certainly  so  closely  united  to  his  divine  personality, 
that  we  may  say  truly,  that  he  is  her  personality,  as  really  as 
he  ifi  the  personality  of  the  flesh  he  assumed  and  hypostati- 
calljf  united  to  himself.     Perrone  says  that,  if  we  exclude 
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from  tliiB  view  all  pantheistic  conceptions,  it  is  scriptural,  und, 
moreover,  sustained  by  the  fathers,  especially  St.  Atli&naai- 
11S,  who  says,  in  writing  of  the  Incarnation, "  Et  cum  Petras 
dicat :  certissime  sciat   ergo  omnis  dornus  Israel^  4ptia  et 
Dominum  eum,  et  Christum  fecit  Deus,  huno  Jeawii  quern 
V06  crucijuBtstie  :  non  de  divinitatc  ejus  dieit,  quod  Domi 
nam  ipsam  et  Christnni  fecerit,  sed  dc  humanitate  ejns,  qui( 
est  ONIVER8A  EccLKsiA,  quffi  lu  ipso  dominatuf  et  regnat,  post-   , 
quam  Ipse  crucitixus  est:  et  quse  ungitur  ad  regnum  ccekt-  < 
mm,  nt  cum  ilia  regnet,  qui  seipsum  pro  ilia  exinanivit  rt   | 
qui  indata  servili  fonna,  tpaam aesumpfiit"*     Christ, in  hi«  J 
humanity,  is  the  universal  church,  which  rulesand  reigns  in  ] 
him.     We  cannot  study  the  great  fathers  of  the  church  bio  | 
assiduously,  and  we  wish  we  had  earlier  known  it.     The  doc-  j 
Irine  we  are  trying  to  set  forth  is  there. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  favors  pantheism :  1.  Becaaao  I 
the  hypostatic  union  is  by  the  creative  act  of  Ood,  as  much 
so  as  the  creation  of  Adam.  2.  Because,  althoiigh  God  >• 
ronlly  the  church,  regarded  in  her  soul,  it  is  God  in  hia 
human,  which  is  forever  distinct  from  his  divine  nature, 
and  therefore  in  his  created  nature,  3.  Because  the  Word 
was  incarnated  in  an  individual,  not  in  the  species,  as  eome 
rationalists  dream,  save  as  the  species  was  individualized  in 
the  individual  nature  he  assumed  ;  and,  4.  Because,  though 
Christ  is  identically  the  soul,  the  informing  principle,  tho 
life  of  the  church,  the  individuals  aftiiliated  to  the  body  of 
tlie  church  retain  their  individuality,  their  human  person- 
ality, and  therefore  their  own  free-will,  personal  identity, 
activity,  or  their  character  as  free  moral  agents.  Not  all 
individuals  apparently  affiliated  to  the  body  of  the  church 
are  really  assimilated  to  her,  and  virtually  united  to  the 
body  of  Christ.  They  pertain  to  the  society  externally,  but 
not  by  an  inward  union  with  Christ,  the  head  and  sonL 
They  are,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  "tn,  not  o^,  the  chnrcli,"aB 
tile  dead  particles  of  matter  in  the  human  body  which  re- 
ceive not,  or  have  ceased  to  receive,  life  from  it,  and  are 
constantly,  flying  or  cast  off.  Gratia  aupponit  naiuram. 
All  the  operations  of  grace  presuppose  nature,  and  nature 
has  always  the  power  to  resist  grace.  Without  grace  nature 
cannot  concur  with  grace;  yet  even  they  who  have  been 
born  again,  and  have  entered  into  the  order  of  regeneration. 
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are  always  able  to  fall  away,  or  back,  practically,  into  the 
natural  order.  Not  every  iudiriduat  in  the  cliorch  is  assim- 
ilated to  her,  nor  every  one  who  is  assimilated  to  her  will 
eontiniie  to  the  end.  But  she  herself  survives  hor  loss  and 
remains  always  one  and  the  same  body  of  Christ. 

We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  on  tnis  view  of  the  church, 
out  because  we  have  any  special  partiality  or  aptitude  for 
mystic  theology,  but  because  we  have  wished  to  show  that 
tlie  chnrch  is  not  sometliing  pnrely  external  and  arbitrary. 
We  hold  that  all  the  works  of  God  are  real,  and  have  a  real 
and  solid  reason  of  being  in  the  order  of  thinp  which  he  has 
seen  proper  to  create.  He  does  nothing  in  the  snpernatiiral 
order,  any  more  than  in  the  natural  order,  without  a  reason, 
and  a  good  and  valid  reason.  We  have  wished  to  get  at 
the  reality,  and  to  show  that  Catholicity  is  not  a  sham,  a 
make-believe,  a  reputing  of  tilings  to  be  tnat  are  not ;  but  a 
realitg",  as  real  in  its  own  order  as  the  order  of  nature  itself, 
and,  in  fact,  even  more  so,  as  nature  is  mimetic,  and  Cath- 
olicity, to  borrow  a  term  from  Plato,  is  inethexio,  and  partici- 
pates of  the  divine  reality  itself.  All  heterodox  systems 
are  shams,  nn  philosophic^,  sophistical,  and  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  rigid  examination.  Their  abettors  do  not,  and 
dare  not,  reason  on  them.  The  age  supposes  Catholicity  is 
no  better,  is  equally  unsubstantial,  unreal,  dissolving  and 
vanishing  in  thin  air  at  the  first  glance  of  reason.  We  liave 
wished  to  show  the  age  its  mistake,  and  to  let  it  see  that 
Catholicity  can  bear  the  most  thorough  investigation,  and 
that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  rigid  dialectics. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  divest  it  of  mysteries,  or  to  explain 
the  mysteries  so  as  to  bring  them  within  tho  comprehension 
of  our  feeble  nnderstanding,  but  to  show  that  the  church, 
with  all  her  attributes  ana  functions,  has  a  reason  in  the 
divine  mind  and  in  the  order  of  things  of  which  wo  make 
u  part,  and  is  a  real,  inward  life,  as  well  as  an  outward 
form. 

From  the  view  of  the  chnrch  which  we  have  presented,  it 
is  easy  to  deduce  her  attributes.  She  is  in  some  sort,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Atiianasius,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  or 
Christ  in  his  humanity,  and  he  is  her  divine  personality, 
for  his  humanity  is  inseparable  from  his  divine  person. 
That  she  is  one,  follows,  necessarily,  from  the  unity  of 
Christ's  person,  from  the  fact  that,  in  lier  aoul,  she  is  Gnrist 
and,  in  her  body,  is  his  body.  Her  unity  is  the  unity  of 
Christ  himself,  and  tho  unity  of  the  life  she  lives  in  him. 
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There  are  individual  distinctions  and  even  varieties  of  race 
or  family  among  men  in  the  natural  order,  but  all  men  are 
men  only  in  that  they  are  one  in  the  unity  of  the  species. 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  individual  man  Christ  Jesus, 
but  also  in  the  order  of  regeneration  the  species,  as  Adam 
was  both  an  individual  man  and  the  entire  species  in  the 
order  of  genesis  or  generation.  The  church  is  growing  out 
of  the  incarnation,  and,  in  some  sense,  continuing  it^  and  in 
her  body  composed  of  individuals  bom  of  him  and  affiliated 
to  him,  must  necessarily  be  one,  one  in  her  faith,  one  in  her 
sacraments,  one  in  her  worship,  one  in  her  love,  one  in  the 
life  that  flows  through  her,  animates  and  invigorates  her^ 
from  the  one  Christ,  who  is  her  forma^  or  informing  prin- 
ciple, as  the  soul  is  the  informing,  principle  of  the  body. 
Diversity  In  any  of  these  respects  breaks  the  unity  of  the 
i>ody  and  interrupts  communion  with  the  head,  and  the 
communion  of  the  body  with  the  soul,  whence  is  derived  its 
life.  It  is  therefore  all  Christians  have  always  held  heresy 
and  schism  to  be  deadly  sins,  aud  the  most  deadly  of  all. 
They  not  only  sever  those  guilty  of  them  from  the  body  or 
t'xtenial  communion  of  the  church,  but  from  her  internal 
communion,  from  Christ  himself,  the  only  source  of  super- 
natural and  divine  life.  There  is  not  only  the  grossest  in- 
gratitude and  baseness  in  heresy  and  scmsm,  but  there  is 
spiritual  death  in  them.  By  them  we  die  to  Christ  as,  in 
the  natural  order,  we  should  die  to  Adam,  or  lose  our  nat- 
ural life,  if  we  were  deprived  of  our  humanity  or  cut  off 
from  communion  with  its  natural  head.  It  is  not  from  big- 
otry or  intolerance  that  the  church  regards  heresy  and 
schism  with  hoiTor ;  it  is  because  they  necessarily  separate 
the  soul  from  Christ,  and  destroy  its  spiritual  life ;  because 
they  reject  Christ,  and  crucify  him  afresh.  It  is  so  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  and  she  can  no  more  make  it  not  so, 
than  the  mathematician  can  make  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle not  equal  to  two  right  angles.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
without  reason  that  the  church  has  always  insisted  that  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  faith  is  the  first  of  Cliristian  duties, 
or  that  St.  Paul  bids  St.  Timothy  to  keep  the  deposit,  and 
to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words ;  for  without  the  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  "We  know  men  may  err 
without  being  heretics ;  we  know  that  invincible  ignorance, 
an  ignorance  not  culpable  in  its  cause,  excuses  from  sin  in 
that  whereof  one  is  invincibly  ignorant ;  but  there  is  no  in- 
vincible   ignorance  where  one  may  know  the  truth,  but 
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will  not;  and  invincible  ignorance  itself  cannot  regen- 
erate the  soul,  and  elevate  it  to  the  Bupernatnral  or^er, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  faith  given  in  baptism. 

The  church  JB  holy,  holy  in  ner  doctrines,  her  worslu[>, 
lier  life,  and  in  her  living  members.  This  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  fact,  that  in  her  soul  slie  is  Chnt^t,  and  lier 
body  tlie  body  of  Christ.  She  is  holy  as  lie  is  holv,  and  lie- 
«auso  he  is  holy,  as  she  is  one  because  he  is  one.  ^Doubtless 
«11  individuals  in  her  commnnion  are  not  lioly;  for  men 
may,  as  we  have  seen,  he  in  the  church  antl  not  of  tlip 
clinrch.  Hegeneration,  or  the  infused  habits  uf  faitli,  jus- 
tice, and  sanctity,  do  not  destroy  one's  individuality,  or  taki- 
away  one's  free-will ;  men  may,  if  they  will,  profane  the 
sacraments,  eat  or  drink  unworthily,  even  fall  from  grace, 
jind  bocomegross  sinners  against  Crod  and  criminals  before 
tiie  state.  Tliese  are  not  holy,  but  the  reverse ;  yet  all  who 
are  horn  again,  and  are  united  by  a  living  bond  to  the 
cburch,  may  derive,  if  they  will,  life  from  Christ  through 
her,  and  all  who  do  so  are  holy  in  her  holiness,  as  she  is  holy 
in  the  holiness  of  Christ.  Ilia  life,  the  life  of  God  in  his 
liumantty,  is  their  life. 

The  attempt  to  disprove  the  sanctity  of  the  church  from 
the  had  conduct  of  some,  if  you  will  many,  of  her  members, 
overlooks  the  real  character  of  the  church,  sujj^osea  her  to 
bo  simply  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  living  only  the  life 
tilie  derives  from  them ;  and  it  also  starts  from  the  false  as- 
sumption that  grace  is  irresistible  and  inamissible.  Poor 
Luther,  in  the  morbid  state  into  which  he  fell  in  his  con- 
vent, could  find  relief  only  in  assuming  that,  as  he  had  once 
been  in  grace,  he  must  still  be  in  grace  and  sure  of  salvation  : 
ior  grace,  once  had,  can  never  be  lost,  however  one  may 
«in  after  having  received  it.  Yet  this  doctrine  wa«  false, 
And  but  for  his  morbid,  half  insane  state  of  mind,  he  would 
never  have  entertained  it  for  a  moment.  Protestantism 
sprang  from  the  diseased  state  of  Luther's  sonl.  A  sad 
origin. 

The  church  is  visible  as  well  as  invisible.  This  also  fol- 
lows nocesBarily.  The  internal  life  of  the  church  is  invis- 
ible, hidden  with  God ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  visible, 
as  was  the  body  of  Christ  when'  on  earth.  The  church  is 
composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  body  and  soul,  and  every  body 
living  on  earth  in  space  and  time,  is  by  its  own  nature  vit^- 
ible,  and  would  not  De  body  if  it  were  not.  The  body  of 
the  church  is  composed  of  individuals  united  in  the  profes- 
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sion  of  the  same  faith,  and  in  the  participation  of  the  same 
saeramentfi,  under  one  head,  and  is  therefore,  since  the  indi- 
viduals are  visible,  a  visible  body.  The  whole  analogy  of 
the  case  supposes  her  to  be  both  invisible  and  visible,  as  are 
all  the  sacraments,  which  are  visible  si^ns  or  media  of  in- 
visible grace.  The  church  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  soul  is  regenerated  and  comes  into  communion  with 
Christ,  the  head,  and  derives  life  from  his  life ;  and  how  if 
not  visible  could  we  know  where  to  find  her,  or  be  able  to 
approach  her  sacraments,  and  through  them  be  bom  again, 
and  be  united  in  the  supernatural  order  to  Christ,  as  in  the 
natural  order  we  are  united  to  Adam  ?  No :  the  church  is 
as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  cannot  be  hidden  ;  and  is  set  on 
a  hill,  made  visible,  that  all  may  behold  her,  and  flock  within 
her  walls. 

The  church  is  indefectible.  This  follows  from  the  fact 
that  Christ  himself  whose  body  she  is,  is  indefectible,  and 
dies  no  more,  but  ever  liveth  and  reigneth.  No  matter 
whether  you  call  the  rock  on  wliich  he  said  he  would  build 
his  church,  and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail, Peter,  the  truth  that  Peter  confessed,  or  Christ  him- 
self, her  iudefectibilitv  is  equally  asserted.  He  himself  in 
every  case,  is  the  chiel  comer-stone,  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  rock ;  and  the  church  cannot  fail,  not  because  men  may 
not  fail,  but  because  he  who  is  her  support,  her  life,  cannot 
fail,  since  he  is  God,  and  as  traly  Goa  in  his  human  nature 
as  in  his  divine.  The  heterodox  of  all  shades,  however  they 
may  err  as  to  what  she  is,  hold,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
church  is,  in  some  form,  indefectible. 

The  church  is  authoritative.  Her  authority  is  the 
authoritv  of  Christ ;  and  his  authority  is  the  authority  of 
God  in  his  human  nature.  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me,'^ 
he  said,  "in  heaven  and  in  eartn,"  and  therefore  is  he 
exalted  to  be  "King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  so 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow.  The 
church  is  Christ  in  his  humanity,  and  his  autliority  is  hers, 
for  it  is  in  and  through  her  that  he  exercises  his  authority. 
To  resist  her,  is  to  resist  him,  and  to  resist  him  is  to  resist 
God.  "  He  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me,  and  he  that 
despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me."  This  is  no  ar- 
bitrary authority,  or  authority  resting  solely  on  an  external 
commission  or  appointment.  It  is  internal  and  real  in  the 
church,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  because  he  is  in  her,  lives  in  her, 
and  governs  in  and  through  her.     It  is,  then,  no  li^ht  thin": 
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to  resist  the  uutliority  of  the  cliurch ;  for  to  do  so,  is  not  tn 
resist  the  authority  of  fallible  men,  but  the  authority  of 
God — is  to  reaiBt  tne  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost  himself. 
The  age  feela  it,  and  soeka  to  justify  itself  in  rejeotinfj  tlie 
church  by  denying  the  divine  sovereignty,  or  that  God  lias 
any  rightful  authority  over  the  creatures  he  has  made.  It 
demands  liberty,  and  M.  Proudhon,  a  man  of  iron  logic, 
maintained  that  to  assort  liberty  in  tlie  sense  this  age  asserts 
it,  we  mnst  dethrone  God,  and  cuinihilate  belief  in  his  e.x- 
ietence.  "  Once  admit  the  existence  of  God,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  mnst  admit  the  authority  claimed  by  the  church,  the 
papal  despotism  and  all."  We  have  met  this  denial  of  the 
divine  sovereignty  in  the  essay  on  Rome  and  the  World,* 
ivnd  proved,  we  think  conclusively,  that  God  is  sovereign 
Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all  bis  works.  Very  few  people 
are  willing  to  avow  themselves  atheists,  however  atheistic 
may  be  their  speculations;  and  most  people  have,  after  all, 
a  lurking  belief  that  God  is  sovereign,  and  has  plenary 
authority  over  all  the  creatures  he  has  made.  Concede 
this,  and  the  authority  of  the  Son  ia  conceded  ;  and  if  the 
authority  of  the  Son  is  conceded,  that  of  the  church  cannot 
be  denied  or  questioned. 

The  cliurch  ia  infallible.  This  follows  necessarily,  if  our 
Lord  himself  is  infallible,  which  it  were  impious  to  doubt. 
Onr  Lord  is  God  in  his  human  nature  indeed ;  bnt  God  in 
his  human  nature  ia  God  no  leas  than  in  his  divine  nature. 
In  this  is  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation— that  God  should 
humble  liiinaelr,  assume  the  form  of  a  servant,  lannihilato 
himself,  aa  it  were,  become  man,  and  be  obedient  unto  death, 
evea  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  yet  be  God,  have  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwell  in  him  bodily;  this  is  a 
mystery  that  only  God  himself  can  fathom.  We  know 
from  revelation  the  fact,  and  can  understand  its  relation 
to  oar  redemption,  justification,  sarietification,  and  glori- 
fication ;  but  it  remains  a  faet  before  which  we  do,  and 
always  must,  stand  in  awe  and  wonder.  If  Christ  is  God, 
God  in  his  humanity  and  also  in  hia  divinity,  for  he  iDcludea 
both  oatures  in  the  unity  of  his  divine  person,  ho  has  all  the 
attributes  of  divinity,  wliile  he  has  also  all  the  attributes  of 
humanity,  what  the  fathers  mean  when  they  say,  "  he  is  per- 
fect God  and  perfect  man."  He  knows  all  things,  and  can 
do  all  things,  and  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.     He 
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is  the  divine  personality  of  the  chnrch,  who  is  not  tlie  indi- 
vidnal  man,  but  the  human  nature  liypostatieally  naited  U* 
liiniself,  zs  we  have  seen  from  St.  Athanasins.  His  life  i» 
her  life,  and  she  most,  tlioroCore,  be  infallible  as  he  is  infal- 
lible. He  who  is  infallible,  as  God  is  infallible,  lives  in  her, 
and  she  lives,  breathes,  moves,  and  acts  by  him  and  in  him. 
How,  then,  can  she  be  not  infallible  1  How  coald  she  err  1 
She  could  no  more  err  as  to  the  truth  that  lives  and  speaks 
i  n  her  than  God  himself,  for  she  is  all  in  him,  and  in  her  sonl 
indistinguishable  from  him.  She  is  not  infallible  by  exter- 
nal appointment  or  eommission  alone,  but  rcallv  so  in  her- 
self, in  her  own  life  and  intelligence.  We  speak  of  the  sonl 
of  the  chnrch,  but  as  her  soui  and  body  are  not  separated  or 
separable,  she  mnst  be  equally  infallible  in  her  body,  or  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  who  is  the  life  and  informing  princiiiU' 
of  the  Imdy.  The  body  of  the  church,  by  virtue  of  its  union 
with  Christ  is,  and  must  be,  infallibla  Bat  the  body  of  the 
church  is  a  society  of  individua>s  ;  and  is  it  meant  that  all 
individuals  in  the  communion  of  the  church  are  infallible ! 
There  is  in  the  chnrch  regenerated  humanity  which,  thongli 
it  subsists  not  without  individualization,  is  not  individual. 
This  regenerated  humanity  is  united  to  Christ,  its  regener- 
ator, and  derives  its  life  from  him.  In  alt  the  individuals  af- 
filiated or  assimilated  to  the  body  of  the  church,  there  is  both 
this  regenerated  humanity  and  their  own  individuality.  As 
regenerated  humanity,  no  one  can  err,  but  in  their  individ- 
uauty  all  individuals  do  or  may  err  more  or  less.  Reason  is 
in  all  men,  and  reason  within  its  sjthere  is  infallible ;  bnt  all 
men  are  not  infallible  in  their  understanding  of  what  is  res- 
son,  or  what  reason  teaches.  Individuals  who  are  in  the 
communion  of  the  church,  so  far  as  made  one  with  her  body 
and  one  with  the  indwelling  Christ,  are  infallible  in  his  in- 
fallibility; but  in  their  individuality  they  are  not  infallible. 
Hence,  when  it  is  said  the  chnrch  is  infallible,  the  meaning 
is,  that  she  is  infallible  in  the  universal,  not  in  the  particn- 
lar,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  she  is  one.  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  she  is  many.  Our  faith  as  individual  believers  is  in- 
fallible only  in  believing  with  the  church,  what  she  in  her 
unity  and  integrity  believe?  and  teaches. 

The  church,  we  should  have  said  before,  iscatholic.  This 
follows  from  her  unity  and  completeness.  Catholic  meant 
the  whole,  or  universal ;  and  since  the  chnrch  is  one,  and  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  who  is  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life," 
elie  cannot  but  be  catholic.     She  is  catholic,  in  the  words  of 
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the  catechism,  "  because  she  subsists  in  all  ages,  teaches  all 
nations,  and  m^ntuiuG  all  trnth."  She  is  catnolic  beoanse  in 
her  sonl  she  is  Clirist  himself ;  because  in  hor  body  she  is  the 
body  of  Christ ;  because  she  is  the  whole  regenerated  human 
i-aoe  in  their  head,  the  second  Adam.  Havinj{  Christ,  who, 
in  the  order  nf  regeneration,  is  at  once  universal  and  individ- 
ual, she  has  the  whole,  has  the  universal  life  of  Christ,  has 
all  truth,  for  he  is  the  trnth  itself  and  in  itself,  and  is  the 
only  way  of  salvation ;  for  there  is  no  other  name  given  un- 
der heaven  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved — neither 
is  there  salvation  in  another.  She  subsists  in  all  ages,  prior  to 
the  incarnation,  as  we  have  seen,  by  prophecy  and  proniiae ; 
since  the  incarnation,  in  fact  and  reality ;  and  has  autliority  to 
teach  all  nations,  and  is  set  to  make  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ.  Wliatcver  is  out- 
side of  iier  is  outside  of  Cliriat,  and  is  neccfisarily  non- 
«atliolic. 

The  church  is  apostolic.  This  means  tliat  she  is  endowed 
■with  authority  to  teach  and  govern,  not  merely  that  she  de- 
scends in  the  direct  line  from  the  apostles,  the  chief  a^nt^ 
in  founding  and  building  her  up,  though,  of  course,  that  in 
implied  inner  unity  ana  cathohcity  in  time  no  less  than  in 
space.  It  means  that  she  is  clothed  with  apostolic  authority  ; 
that  is,  authority  in  doctrine  and  dlsciphne.  This  authority 
is  distinguishable  from  the  sacerdotal  character  conferred  in 
the  sacrament  of  orders.  Men  may  have  valid  orders,  be  real 
priests,  and  actually  consecrate  in  schism,  or  even  heresy,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  clergy  of  the  schismatic  Greek  church  and 
iiomeof  the  Oriental  sects.  But  these  schismatic  or  heretical 
priests  have  no  apostolic  authority,  no  authority  to  teach  or 
j^overn  in  the  church,  no  authority  in  doctrine  or  discipline, 
and  all  their  saceidotal  acts  are  irregular  and  illicit.  This  au- 
thority, which  we  have  seen  the  church  derives  from  the  in- 
•Iwelhng  Christ,  and  possesses  as  his  body,  wecall  theaposto- 
late.  It  IS  inherent  in  Ohristhimself,and  IB  and  can  be  exercis- 
ed only  in  his  name  by  hie  vicar,  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  the 
pastors  of  the  church  under  him  and  in  communion  with  him. 
All  the  arguments  that  prove  the  visibility  of  the  church 
prove  equally  tlie  visibiUty  of  the  apostolate,  or,  as  Saint 
Cyprian  calls  it,  the  episcopate  ;  all  the  argnmenta  that  prove 
the  unity  of  the  church  prove  the  unity  of  the  apostolate  or 
episcopate ;  and,  therefore,  with  those  which  prove  the  visi- 
bility of  the  chnreh,  prove  a  visible  centre  of  authority,  in 
which  the  episcopate  takes  its  rise,  or  from  which  the  wiiolu 
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teaching  and  governing  autliority  under  Clirist  nuliatca  and 
pervades  the  whole  body.  The  visibit'  clinrch  being  one, 
demands  a  rleible  head  ;  for  if  she  liad  no  visible  head,  she 
would  lack  visible  unity ;  and  would  be,  as  to  her  teaching 
and  governing  authority,  not  visible,  but  invisible.  Hence 
Saint  Cyprian,  after  asserting  the  episcopate  or  apostolate, 
held  by  all  the  bishops  in  soUdo,  says,  that  the  nnity  might 
be  made  manifest,  or  the  apostolate  be  eeeu  to  take  its  rise 
from  one,  our  Lord  established  one  cathedra  and  gave  the 
primacy  to  Peter.  Saint  Cyprian  evidently  aesiimea  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  visible  centre  of  authority,  so  that  we  >nav  as  in- 
dividual members  of  the  church,  or  as  persons  outside  the 
uhnrch  seeking  to  ascertain  and  enter  her  communion,  know 
what  is  her  authority  and  where  to  find  it.  Hence  in  thu 
definition  of  the  church  we  began  by  saying  she  is  defined 
to  be  "  the  society  of  the  baptized  faithful  united  mUr  te  ii» 
the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  and  in  the  participation  of 
the  same  sacraments,  and  in  the  true  worship  of  God,  nnder 
Christ  the  head  in  heaven,  and  under  the  suprume  poutilT, 
his  vicar  on  earth."  The  pajjacy  is  the  visible  origin  and 
centre  of  the  apostolate,  as  Christ  is  himself  its  invisible  or- 
igin and  centre,  and  is  as  essential  to  the  being  of  the  visi- 
ble cliureh  as  are  any  of  the  attributes  we  have  seen  to  be 
hers.  To  make  war  on  the  supreme  jwntifE  is  to  make  war 
on  the  church,  and  to  make  war  on  the  church  is  to  make 
war  on  Christ,  and  to  make  war  on  Christ  is  to  make  war  oa 
God  and  man. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  consti- 
tution of  the  hierarchy  or  external  organization  of  the  churcli, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  and  ranst  be  a  matter  of  posi- 
tive law,  and  whicli,  though  having  its  reason  in  the  very 
nature  and  design  of  the  cliurch  as  founded  by  the  incarna- 
tion, lies  too  deep  in  that  mystery  of  mysteries  for  ua  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  it  by  way  of  logical  deduction.  The  idei 
of  one  living  God  includes  the  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head ;  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  includes  the  church ;  and 
the  idea  of  the  church  includes  unity,  sanctity,  catholicity, 
visibility,  indefectibilitv,  infallibility,  apostolicity ;  and  the 
idea  of  apostolicity  includes  authority  in  its  unity  and  visi- 
bility; and,  therefore;,  the  papacy  is  the  visible  origin  and 
centre  of  the  authority  of  the  church  as  the  visible  oody  of 
Christ.  So  far  we  can  go  by  reasoning  from  the  ideas, 
principles,  or  data  supplied  by  revelation.  The  rest  depends 
on  aniliority,  and  is  not  ascertainable  by  theological  reason. 
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We  know  from  tlie  New  Tefitameat  that  our  Lord  has  sot 
in  liis  church  some  to  be  apoEitles,  Bome  to  be  pastors,  Ac; 
l>iit  these  are  all  included  in  the  eapreme  pontiff,  who  pos- 
sesses the  priesthood,  the  episcopate,  the  apostolate,  the  pas- 
torate, in  their  plenitude;  and  all,  except  what  is  conferred 
in  the  sacrament  of  orders,  is  derived  (lirectlj  or  indirectly 
from  hira,  as  its  origin  and  source  inder  Clirist,  whose  vicar 
lie  is.  This  is  enough  for  onr  present  purpose,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  always  has  the  papacy  been  the  chief 
Eoint  of  attack  by  the  enemies  of  tlie  chnrch ;  for  they  have 
ad  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  keystone  of  thi? 
arch,  and  thatif  it  can  be  displaced,  the  whole  editice  will 
fall  of  itself.  It  is  the  pope  tliat  heresy  and  schism  to-day 
war  against,  and  the  whole  non-Catholic  world  seek  to  deprive 
him  of  the  last  remains  of  his  temporal  authority,  tieeause 
they  foolishly  imagine  that  the  destrnction  of  the  prince  will 
involve  the  annihilation  of  the  pontiS.  It  b  the  pontificate, 
and  Garibaldi  avows  it.  not  the  principality,  that  they  seek 
to  get  rid  of.  But  they  mav  despoil  the  prince ;  they  can- 
not touch  the  pontificate,  lie  who  is  King  of  kings  and 
Ijord  of  lords  has  pledged  his  omnipotence  to  sustain  it. 
<.)nr  Lord  has  prayed  for  Peter  that  his  faith  fail  not. 

It  were  easy  for  ue  to  cite  the  commission  of  our  Lord  to 
the  teaching  chnrch,  and  from  that  to  argue  her  authority  to 
govern  under  him,  and  her  infallibility  in  teaching :  but  we 
nave  had  another  purpose  in  view.  We  have  wished,  by  set- 
tiog  forth  the  relation  of  the  chnrch  to  the  incarnation,  and 
deducing  from  that  relation  her  essential  attributes,  to  show 
how  the  church  can  be  holy  and  yet  individual  Catholiescan 
!»  unholy,  and  how  individuals,  all  individuals  in  their  in* 
dividnality,  can  be  fallible  and  err,  and  yet  she  be  infallible. 
The  heterodox  argue  against  the  church  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  individual  Catliolics.  Tlicy  ransack  history  and  col- 
lect a  long  list  of  misdeeds,  crimes,  and  sina,  of  wtiich  Catho- 
lics have  been  guilty,  and  then  ask,  llow  can  a  church  who 
has  done  such  things  be  holy  or  be  the  chnrch  of  God  ? 
Id  the  first  place,  we  answer,  none  of  the  things  alleged  have 
been  committed  by  the  church,  but,  if  committed  at  all,  it 
has  been  by  individuals  in  the  church;  and  in  the  second 
place,  even  rebirth  in  baptism  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
stroy the  personality  of  the  individual,  or  take  away  his  free 
will.  He  can  sin  after  grace  as  well  as  before,  and  glorifi- 
cation is  promised  only  to  those  who  persevere  to  tlie  end. 
The  chnrcii  is  holy  by  her  union  with  Clirist,  as  his  body  ; 
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individuals  are  so  by  their  assimilation  to  her,  and  by  living 
through  her  the  life  of  Christ. 

It  is  asked  again  how,  if  the  church  is  infallible,  can  in- 
dividuals be  fallible ;  and  if  individuals  are  fallible,  and  do 
not  unfrequently  err,  how  can  the  church  be  infallible? 
How  from  any  possible  number  of  fallibles  get  an  infallible! 
The  answer  is  in  principle  the  same.  The  church  is  infalli- 
ble, for  he  who  assumed  human  nature,  and  whose  body  she 
is,  is  her  personality,  for  she  is  individualized  in  the  individ- 
ual human  nature  he  assumed  :  but  the  individual  is  not  in 
himself  infallible,  for  he  retains  his  own  personality  with  all 
its  limitations  and  imperfections.  The  infallibility  is  in 
Christ,  and  proceeds  from  him  to  the  regenerated  race,  not 
to  the  individual  member  in  his  individuality.  Our  Lord 
assumed  human  nature  without  its  human  personality,  though 
human  nature  individualized ;  but  individuals  assimilated  to 
Christ  through  the  church  retain  their  proper  human  per- 
sonality, and  are  infallible  only  in  the  church,  only  so  far  as 
they  think  and  speak  her  thoughts,  and  believe  what  she 
believes  and  teaches.  The  pope  himself  is  not  personally 
infallible,  but  at  most  only  when  speaking  ex  ccUhedray  in 
union  with  the  mind  of  the  church,  and  declaring  her  faith. 
Hence  some  theologians  maintain  that  the  papal  definitions 
themselves  are  reformable  till  expressly  or  tacitly  accepted 
by  the  universal  church,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  them  ; 
for  we  regard  the  pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  in  teaching  as 
well  as  in  governing,  and,  therefore,  as  expressing,  wTien 
speaking  omcially,  the  infallible  faith  of  the  universaTchurch. 
For  us,  m  the  language  of  St.  Ambrose,  vhi  Petrus^  ibi  ee- 
clesia.  Whenever  the  church  speaks,  she  speaks  the  words 
of  her  Lord,  and  is  infallible  and  authoritative ;  whenever 
the  individual  speaks  in  his  own  individuality,  he  is  fallible, 
and  his  words,  as  his,  have  no  authority.  The  church  can 
then  be  infallible  and  individuals  fallible.  Consequently, 
any  arguments  drawn  from  the  errors  and  misdeeds  of  indi- 
viduals have  no  weight  against  the  church. 

If  non-Catholics  would  pay  attention  to  this,  they  would 
write  fewer  books,  publish  fewer  essays,  and  preacn  fewer 
sermons,  against  the  church,  for  they  have  hitnerto  alleged 
little  or  nothing  against  her  but  the  errors  and  bad  conduct 
of  churclimen.  When  they  wish  for  examples  of  the  purest 
and  most  heroic  sanctity,  they  are  obliged  to  seek  them  in 
her  communion,  and  the  most  anti-Catholic  among  them  feel 
that  they  may  assert  without  proof  any  doctrine  they  hap- 
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pen  til  liko,  if  t)jc  cIiuitIi  has  tatight  and  teaches  it.  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  confidence  and  mental  reimli  thev  as- 
eert  particular  doctrines  for  which  they  feel  that  tliey  nave 
her  anthority.  Is  it  beciiase  a  secret  conviction  of  her  infal- 
libility lurks  in  the  minds  of  all  who  arc  Catholic  liy  their 
reminiscences?  and  would  tliey  not  be  far  less  enragcii 
against  what  they  call  "  the  eednctions  of  Tlorae,"  if  it  were 
not  8o,  if  they  did  not  feel  themselves  constantly  tempted  to 
retnm,  to  her  commnnion?  They  resist  her  mfliience,  in 
faet,  only  by  a  constant  effort,  by  main  strength. 

Bnt  it.  is  time  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  have 
oi)epied  a  vast  suliject,  one  to  which  we  eonld  do  Hcant  ins- 
tiee  ill  a  magazine  article,  oven  if  we  were  otherwise  abjf, 
as  we  are  not,  to  treat  it  not  altogether  unworthily.  No 
mortal  can  sneak  worthily  of  the  church  of  Christ,  in  which 
ttie  power,  tlie  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  love,  and  the  merev 
of  Gtod,  of  the  indivisible  and  ever  blessed  Trinity,  in  all 
their  infinitude  are,  so  to  sjteak,  embodied  niid  displayed. 
Even  God  himself  cannot  do  more  or  better  than  he  has 
done  in  the  church,  for  he  gives  in  her  himself,  and  more 
than  himself  even  he  cannot  give.  How  great,  how  glori- 
ous, how  awful  is  the  church  !  How  great,  now  exceedingly 
f:reat,  the  loving  kindness  of  God,  who  permits  us  to  call 
icr  our  mother,  to  draw  life  from  her  brea£ts,  and  to  rest  on 
her  bosom  I  We  love  the  church,  who  is  to  ns  the  sum  of 
iJI  things  good  and  holy,  and  we  grieve  daily  over  those 
who  know  her  not ;  we  grieve  when  her  own  children 
seem  to  treat  her  witli  levity  or  indifference ;  we  are  pained 
to  the  heart  when  we  hear  men,  who  liave  sonls  to  save,  for 
whom  Christ  died,  and  whom  she  longs  to  clasp  to  her  lov- 
ing bosom,  railing  against  her,  calling  her  "  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,"  and  her  chief  pontiff  "the  man  of  sin."  We  seem 
to  see  our  Lord  crucified  afresh  on  Calvary,  and  to  hear  her 
nweet  voice  pleading,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 
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ARTICLE  I. 
[FVom  the  Catholic  World  for  Noremher,  ISTL] 

The  question  we  propose  to  discuss  in  this  article  is 
opened  m  the  not«  from  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Worlds 
wich  we  introduce,  answering  an  objection  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church,  made  by  a  lawyer  through  a  third  per- 
son,"and  by  an  elaborate  note  from  the  lawyer  in  reply,  and 
urging  another  and,  in  his  judgment,  a  still  more  serious 
•objection.     The  editor's  note  is : 

"The  objection  of  your  friend  against  the  ivtfaXlibU  Bible  interpreted  hj 
a  faXdbU  reason,  as  a  sure  rule  of  faith,  is  unanswerable.  Nothing 
stronger  could  be  said  against  the  Protestant  position. 

'*  His  objection  against  the  church,  tofa/r  m  iiffoei,  if  I  understand  it 
•correctly,  is  also  unanswerable.  It  is  quite  evident  that  no  agglomera- 
tion of  fallible  men  can  make  an  infallible  church,  either  by  the  personal 
authority  of  the  individuals  or  in  virtue  of  their  agglomeration.  Bat 
that  is  by  no  means  the  question  with  us. 

"  We  deny  that  the  church  is  simply  an  agglomeration  of  men;  and 
we  deny  that  the  infallibility  comes  by  the  authority  of  its  members  in 
tmy  way. 

"  As  Christ  is  a  Theanthropical  person,  so  also  the  church  is  a  Thean- 
thropical  society,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  the  Holy  Ghost  th^  soul, 
«nd  the  regenerated  men  the  body.  The  infallibility  comes  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  through  Christ,  to  the  body. 

^'Jff"  it  is  90,  it  is  evident  that  the  infallibility  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
union  shall  last.  And  in  that  supposition  the  learned  lawyer  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  infallibility  does  not,  in  any  way,  come  to  the  body  by  the 
authority  of  its  members,  but  from  Qod,  the  only  authoritative  and  ab- 
solute power  in  the  world,  which  can  bind  the  minds  as  well  as  the  wills 
of  men. 

"That  is  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  real  position  we  maintain.** 

This  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  position  it  takes  is  not  con- 
trovertea.  But  the  lawyer  says  it  does  not  meet  the  ques- 
tion, that  is,  we  presume,  the  question  as  it  is  in  his  mind, 
though  he  had  not  previously  expressed  it.     He  says : 

''  The  note  given  me  does  not  meet  the  question.    It  Is  claimed  %^^ 
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the  cborcli  is  infallible  becaoBe  a  divine  iDHlidilinn — Umi  is,  because  es- 
tablUhed  bj  Ood. 

"Now,  admit  it  lobe  a  divine  institntion.  if  it  is  to  be  presented  for 
our  acceptance,  it  must  be  tor  the  acceptance  of  our  fallible  reasoD. 

"For  example,  when  the  miasloaary  carries  the  church  to  the  heathen. 
do«B  he  not  present  it  tor  their  rational  scceptanceT  And  if  bo.  does  he 
not  aak  their  finite  Judgment  to  pass  upon  and  accept  the  ioflaite  and 
the  absoluteT 

"Now.  the  point  is  this:  if  the  thing  or  truth  presented  be  Infinite  and 
absolule.  aod  tbe  person  lo  whom  it  is  prcMntcd  be  imperfect,  fallible, 
and  conditioned,  how  can  tbe  truth — or  the  church,  if  you  please — ap- 
pear otherwise  to  him  than  according  to  his  finite  and  partial  interpreta- 
tion of  M 

"  The  question  in  respect  to  the  absolute  is,  not  whether  it  be  reoBj/ 
true  and  absolute  or  not.  but  to  what  extent  docs  the  normal  afflrmalion 
go  respecting  it.  In  short,  must  not  the  same  argument  obtain  against 
the  church  as  against  tbe  Biblef 

"It  comes  to  the  question  ofaul}u>ritj/;  and.  if  all  intelligent  authority 
resides  in  lA^perton  (and  certainly  each  one  must,  from  the  nature  of  hia 
eoDstitution,  be  his  own  authority),  then  it  follows  that  do  authority 
whatever  can  reside  in  the  etatu.  the  church,  or  in  an;  mere  inatitutlon 
or  being  oaliids  of  the  person,  whether  that  church  or  institution  asatune 
divinity  or  noL 

"  Tbe  authority  is'  not  in  Iha  »o-ealled  fael,  but  in  Ihe  perton  to  whom 
the  ao  called  fact  is  presented,  and  who  is  called  upon  to  pass  upon  it. 

"  Tbe  Baconian  system  is  false,  because  it  makes  the  so-called  fact  the 
authority  for  il^lf ;  when  plainly  the  very  existence  or  comprehension 
of  the  BO«aUed  (act  de[»end3  wholly  on  the  jieraon  to  whom  it  is  prc- 

"  If  each  man  is  his  own  authority,  according  to  the  preceding  re- 
roarka  in  this  book  (and  that  is  conceded),  then  an  authoritative  church 
is  impossible,  because  it  presents  an  authority  external  to  me,  and  then 
aaka  me  to  accept  it,  I  admit  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  church.  It  must 
be  of  divine  origin.  Even  were  the  Bible  inspired  and  infallible,  I, 
being  fallible,  must  Interpret  it  fallibly,  and  therefore  it  must  be  the 
same  to  me  for  all  intents  and  purposes  aa  if  it  were  a  fallible  book.  The 
same  argument  applies  to  the  church  as  a  divine,  authoritative  instltu- 
Uon — what  is  ouUide  of  the  man — that  is,  the  so-called  fact  Is  not  an 
authority  for  him;  but  A«  is  tbe  authority  for  it;  if  not  an  absolate 
authority,  at  any  rate,  the  only  authority  possible.  The  trouble  arisea 
from  the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  has  attempted  to  build  up  asjatem 
on /acts  so-calied — without  rejecting  the  awiAorriy  for  those  facta — at  if 
tht  aulAoriig  leere  in  the  fact  UmI/." 

The  objection  is,  apparently,  the  objection  we  onrselven 
brisKto  tfie  Proteatant  rule  of  faith,  namely,  the  Bible  in- 
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terpi*eted  by  private  iudgment.  The  Bible  inay  be  the 
word  of  God  and  infallible,  bufour  interpretation  of  it,  or 
oar  private  judgment  in  interpreting  it,  is  fallible,  a&d 
therefore  we  have  in  it  and  with  it  only  a  fallible  rale  of 
faith.  So  the  church  may  be  a  divine  institution,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  6ho8t  infallible ;  but  her  teaching- 
is  addressed  to  our  intelligence,  and  must  be  passed  upon  by 
our  private  judgment,  which  is  finite  and  fallible,  therefore 
incompetent  to  pass  upon  the  infinite  and  absolute.  Hence, 
the  Catholic  rule  no  more  gives  infallible  faith  than  does  the 
Protestant  rule.  The  principle  of  the  objection  the  lawyer 
urges  is  that  authority  is  intrinsic,  not  extrinsic ;  comes  not 
from  without,  but  from  within,  from  the  mind,  and  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  mind  itself ;  and  as  that  is  fallible, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  infallible  authority  for  faitli  or  belief. 
The  objection  is  simply  that  an  infallible  authority  for  tlie 
mind  in  matters  of  faith  is  impossible,  because  the  mind  is 
not  itself  infallible,  and  therefoi*e  incapable  of  an  infallible 
act  or  assent.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  objection  in  all  its 
force. 

The  objection  rests  on  two  principles,  neither  of  which  is 
tenable  :  nrst,  that  the  mind  or  intellect  is  universally  falli- 
ble ;  and,  second,  that  the  authority  in  ihatters  of  faith  is  in 
the  mind  itself,  not  out  of  it,  and,  therefore,  belief  in  any 
thing  on  extrinsic  authority  is  impossible. 

1.  The  intellect  is  not  univei-sal  or  infinite,  and  does  not 
and  cannot  know  all  things ;  but  it  is  never  false  in  what  it 
knows,  and  in  its  own  sphere  is  infallible ;  that  is,  the  inteK 
lect  is  not  false  or  fallible  in  what  it  knows,  for  every  one 
who  knows  knows  that  he  knows.  The  judgment  is  false 
or  fallible  only  when  and  where  and  so  far  as  knowledge 
fails.  Thus,  St.  Augustine  says,*  Omnia  qui  falliiur^  id 
uofalliiur^  no7i  inieUigit  The  error  is  not  in  the  intel- 
ect  or  intelligence,  but  in  the  ignorance  or  non-intelligence. 
Doubtless,  we  can  and  do  err  in  our  judgment  of  raatters  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  of  which  we  have  only  an  imperfect 
knowledge,  or  when  we  undertake  from  what  we  do  know 
to  judge  of  things  unknown,  which  is  all  that  St  Thomas- 
means  when  he  says,  Falsitas  est  in  intellectu,  f  To- 
deny  this  is  to  deny  all  human  knowledge,  and  to  assert  uni- 
versal scepticism,  and  then  the  lawyer  could  not  assert  his- 
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objection,  and  would  be  obliged  to  doubt  even  tliat  he 
doiibts.  If  the  intellect  is  aaivefsall;  fallible,  we  maj  as 
well  cloee  the  diauussion  at  once,  for  nothing  can  be  eettled. 
If  it,  in  its  own  province,  where  it  really  does  know,  is  in- 
fallible, then  the  only  question  is,  whether,in  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  facts  that  establish  the  infallibility  of  the 
chnrcli,  the  intellect  is  obliged  to  go  out  uf  its  own  prov- 
ince, and  judge  of  matters  in  regara  to  which  it  is  confes- 
sedly incompetent  and  fallible?— a  question  we  shall  con- 
sider in  its  place. 

2.  We  join  issue  with  the  lawer  on  hie  aeeertion  that  the 
authority  is  intrinsic  in  the  mind  itaelf,  not  extrinsic,  either 
in  the  object  or  the  authority  that  affirms  it.  He  aaya  in  his 
note  that  "  no  anthority  whatever  can  reside  in  the  state,  the 
church,  or  any  mere  institution  or  being  outside  of  the  per- 
son, whether  that  church  or  institntion  assume  divinity  or 
not.  The  anthority  is  not  in  the  so-called  fact,  but  in  the 
person  to  whom  the  so-called  fact  is  addressed,  and  who  is 
ctdled  upon  to  pass  upon  it.  The  Baconian  system  is  false. 
because  it  lualces  the  so-called  fact  the  authority  for  itself ; 
when  plainly  the  very  existence  or  comprehension  of  it  de- 
pends wholiy  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed."  So 
we  do  not  know  facts  because  they  exist,  bnt  they  exist  be- 
cauBe  we  know  them  or  judge  them  to  exist  1  But  how 
can  so-called  facts  be  addressed  to  the  person  before  they 
exist  ?  The  lawyer  goes  further  than  his  argument  against  the 
church  requires,  and  consequently  proves,  if  any  thing,  too 
much,  and  therefore  notliing.  He  makes  not  only  all  knowl- 
edge, but,  unintentionally,  we  presume,  all  existences,  de- 
pend on  their  being  known,  and  therefore  makes  them  pure- 
ly subjective,  and  mils  into  Fichteism  or  pure  egoism. 

The  lawyer's  rale  exclndes  not  only  faith,  but  knowledge 
of  every  sort  and  degree;  for  all  knowledge  ia  assent,  and 
in  the  simplest  fact  of  knowledge  the  intellectual  assent 
ia  given  on  anthority  or  evidence  extrinsic  to  the  person, 
thongh  intrinsic  in  the  object.  Knowledge  is  either  intui- 
tive or  discuraive.  In  intuitive  knowledge,  the  evidence  or 
motive  of  the  intellectual  assent  is  intrinsic  in  the  object, 
but  extrinsic  to  the  assenting  mind.  The  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  object  motives  or  authorizes  the  assent,  and  the 
mind  has  simply  the  power  or  faculty  of  apprehending  the 
'  ■    ■  '    '   "       ted;  for,  '  '^ 


object,  or  judging 

the  object  affirming  its  presence  to  the  mind,  there  can  lie 


no  fact  of  \ 


lede 


intellectual  assent.     In  discnj 
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knowledge  the  authority  or  evidence,  as  in  intuitive  knowl- 
edge, is  intrinsic  in  the  object,  but  it  is  implicit,  and  can  be 
placed  in  immediate  relation  vnth  the  intellectual  faculty 
only  by  discursion — a  process  of  reasoning  or  demonstration. 
But  demonstration  does  not  motive  the  assent ;  it  only  re- 
moves the  jprohibentia,  or  renders  explicit  what  is  implicit, 
for  nothing  can  be  asserted  in  the  conclusion  not  already 
implicitly  asserted  in  the  premises ;  yet  the  assent  is  by  vir- 
tue of  the  evidence  or  autnority  intrmsic  in  the  object,  as  in 
intuition.  All  this  means  that  we  know  objects  because 
they  are  and  are  placed  in  relation  with  our  cognitive  facul- 
ty, not  that  they  are  because  we  know  them,  or  because  the 
mind  places  them,  or  makes  them  its  object.  If  the  lawyer's 
rule,  that  authority  is  not  in  the  object  but  in  the  mind  or 
person,  were  true,  there  could  be  no  fact  of  knowledge, 
either  intuitive  or  discursive,  because  the  mind  cannot 
know  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  known. 

Faith  or  belief  agrees  wim  knowledge  in  the  respect  that 
it  is  intellectual  assent,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  it -is  medi- 
ate assent,  by  an  authority  extrinsic,  as  authority  or  evidence, 
both  to  the  object  and  to  the  person.  The  authority  or  evi- 
dence mediates  between  the  mind  and  the  fact  or  object, 
and  brings  them  together  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  middle  term  in  the  syllogism  brings  to- 
gether the  two  extremes  and  unites  them  in  the  conclusion. 
If  the  evidence  or  the  authority  is  adequate,  the  belief  is 
reasonable  and  as  'certain  as  any  conclusion  of  logic,  or  as 
the  immediate  assent  of  the  mind  in  the  fact  of  science  or 
knowledge.  We  are  as  certain  that  there  is  such  a  city  as 
Rome,  though  we  have  never  seen  it,  that  there  was  such  a 
man  as  Julius  CsBsar,  George  Washington,  or  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, as  we  are  that  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  It  is  on  this  principle  the  lawyer 
acts  and  must  act  in  every  case  he  has  in  court  He  summons 
and  examines  witnesses,  and  relies  on  their  testimony  or  ev- 
idence to  obtain '^a  conviction  or  an  acquittal,  except  in  a 
?ue6tion  of  law ;  and  then  he  relies  on  the  judge  or  the  court 
f  there  is  no  authority  outside  the  person,  that  is,  no  au- 
thority not  in  his  own  mind,  why  does  he  summon  and  ex- 
amine  and  cross-examine  witnesses  or  consult  the  judge ! 
Why  does  he  not  work  the  facts  and  the  law  out  of  ms  own 
^' inner  consciousness,"  as  do  most  modem  historians  the 
facts  they  give  us  for  history  f  As  a  lawyer,  our  friend  would 
soon  find  his  principle,  if  he  carried  it  into  court,  operating 
as  an  effectual  estoppel  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


■rTiiourrv  IN 


Tlie  lawyer  askB,  "  Wlicn  UiemiseiormrjiauTiesthecInircIi 
to  the  heaUieu,  doos  he  not  present  if  for  their  rational  ac- 
ceptance? And  if  so,  does  he  not  ask  their  finite  judgment 
to  pass  upon  and  accept  the  infinite  and  absolute '(  We  aro 
sure  our  friond  would  arscuo  better  than  this  if  lie  had  a  ca«e 
in  court  on  which  any  tiling  of  importance  de[>ended.  When 
presented  by  his  brotlier  lawyer  opposite  with  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  appeals  l)arring  his  case,  would  he  attempt  to 
jmlge  or  pass  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  before  accepf- 
mg  it,  or  would  he  not  be  content  witJi  simply  verifying  tne 
fact  that  the  decision  has  been  rendered  by  tlie  court  of  ap- 
l«als  or  court  of  last  resort?  We  feel  quite  sure  that,  if  he 
were  on  the  defensive,  and  adduced  tlie  decision  of  the 
court  of  last  resort  barring  the  action,  he  would  be  very  far 
from  allowing  his  brother  opposite  to  question  the  judg- 
ment. Nor  would  he  as  a  lawyer  dream  of  rejecting  the  de- 
cision ))ecaii8e  his  own  mind  had  ni>t  passed  upon  its  merits ; 
but,  wlien  once  assured  that  the  court  had  rendered  it,  he 
would  accept  it  and  submit  to  it  as  law,  not  on  liis  own  judg- 
ment, but  on  the  authority  of  the  court  itself.  All  he  woiiltt 
allow  Iiiraself  to  do  would  be  to  verify  the  powers  of  t!ie 
court,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  is  a  court  of  competent  jn- 
risdiction,  and  to  be  sure  that  it  had  rendered  the  decision. 
The  decision  itself  he  would  not,  as  a.  lawyer,  think  of  ex- 
amining any  further  than  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  He 
would  take  it  as  final,  and  aobrait  to  it  as  law,  whether  for 
bim  or  against  him. 

The  objection  fails  to  distinguish  what,  in  the  case  pup- 
posetl,  the  heathen  arc  requirea  to  pass  upon  in  order  to  act 
rationally  in  accepting  the  church.  They  would  be  required 
o  pass  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  of  her  divine  iustitn 
tion  and  commission  to  teach  and  govern  all  men  and  na- 
tions in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
eartli.  That  evidence,  called  by  theologians  "motives  of 
credibiiity,"found  complete,  all  the  rest  follows  as  a  logical 
consequence,  and  there  is  no  calling  upon  "the  finite  to  pass 
upon  the  infinite  and  absolute,"  any  more  than  tlieiv  i- 
npon  the  counsellor  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  final  resort  after  being  certified  that 
the  court  had  actually  rendered  it.  All  that  one  has  to  be- 
lieve of  the  infinite  and  absoiute,  after  he  has  established 
by  evidence  appropriate  in  the  case  the  divine  institution 
and  commission  of  the  church,  he  believes  on  the  authority 
of  the  church  herself. 
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The  missionary,  no  doubt,  presents  the  chnrch  to  their  ra- 
tional acceptance,  and  must,  therefore,  present  to  them  the 
motives  of  credibility,  or  the  facts  whicn  accredit  her  as  di- 
vinelj  instituted  and  commissioned,  and  these  motives,  these 
facts,  must  be  addressed  to  their  understanding,  and  be  such 
as  their  reason  can  pass  upon  and  accept  or  reject.  But  the 
question  is.  Supposing  reason  has  passed  upon  these  facts  or 
tne  motives,  ana  found  them  suflScient  to  accredit  the  churchy 
as  a  teacher  come  from  God,  and  commissioned  or  author- 
ized  by  him  to  teach  his  word,  is  not  the  acceptance  of  that 
word  on  her  authority  as  the  word  of  God  a  ^^  rational  ac- 
ceptance," and  all  the  most  rigid  reason  does  or  can  demand  t 

The  lawyer  says  no ;  and  because  all  authority  is  in  the 
person,  and  resides  nowhere  outside  of  him,  and  tneref ore  it 
]s  necessary  that  reason  should  pass  upon  the  contents  of  the 
word,  that  is,  upon  the  doctrines  and  mysteries  contained  in 
the  word  the  church  professes  to  teach,  which  is  impossible  ^ 
for  it  requires  the  finite  to  pass  upon  the  infinite  and  abso- 
lute, which  exceeds  its  powers ;  therefore,  faith  is  impossible. 
But  this  simply  implies  that  no  belief  is  admissible  that  is 
not  science,  and  faith  must  be  swallowed  up  in  knowledge^ 
and  thus  cease  to  be  faith,  before  the  human  mind  can  ra- 
tionally accept  it. 

The  trouble  with  the  lawyer's  objection  is  that  it  assumes 
that  faith  is  irrational,  unless  it  is  science  or  knowled^. 
His  statement  goes  even  further  than  this.  He  not  only  ae- 
nies  that  there  can  be  any  rational  belief  on  extrinsic  author- 
ity, but  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  such  authority,  or  that 
any  state,  church,  or  being  has  or  can  have  any  authority  {7u^ 
siae  of  us,  or  not  derived  from  us.  This,  as  lar  as  woras  ffo^ 
asserts  that  Otod  himself  has  not  authority  over  us,  and  nis 
word  has  no  authority  for  our  reason  or  will,  not  dependent 
on  us.  We  do  not  believe  he  means  this,  for  he  is  not  di- 
vested of  the  reason  common  to  all  men.  He  means,  we  pre- 
sume, simply  that  no  state,  no  church,  not  even  Qod  him- 
self, has  any  authority  on  which  we  can  rationally  believe 
any  thing  which  transcends  the  reach  of  our  reason,  or  which 
is  not  intrinsically  evident  to  our  reason  by  its  own  light. 
But  what  is  evident  to  us  by  the  light  of  our  own  reason, 
we  know,  and  not  simply  believe.  As  belief  is  always  on 
extrinsic  authority  simply  accredited  to  reason,  this  goes  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  any  belief  is  or  can  be  rational,  and  that 
any  authority  or  any  amount  of  testimony  is  sufficient  to- 
warrant  it,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  much  further  than  the 
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lawyur  can  go  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  or  any  uian 
in  the  ordinary  Itusiuese  of  life. 

We  do  not  think  our  legal  friend  has  duly  considered  tlie 
reach  of  the  principle  he  lays  down.  Even  in  the  ao^jalled 
positive  sciences,  the  greater  part  of  the  matters  accepted  by 
the  scientist  are  accepted  on  extrinsic  authority,  not  on  uer- 
eonal  knowledge.  No  geologist  has  personally  observed  all 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  facta  he  uses  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  science  ;  no  geographer,  however  great  a  travel- 
ler he  may  have  been,  has  visited  and  personally  examined 
all  parts  of  the  globe  which  he  describes ;  the  botanist  de- 
scribes and  clasBities  more  plants,  the  zoologist  more  forms 
of  life,  than  he  has  personally  seen,  and  the  historian  deals 
almost  entirely"  with  facts  of  which  he  has  no  personal 
knowledge.  Eliminate  from  the  sciences  what  the  scientist 
has  not  observed  for  himself,  but  taken  on  the  reported  ob- 
servation of  otliers,  and  from  the  garniture  of  every  mind 
what  it  believes  or  takes  on  extrinsic  authority,  not  on  its 
personal  knowledge,  and  there  would  be  verj'  little  left  to 
aistinguleh  the  most  leanied  and  highly  educated  man  from 
the  untutored  savage.  In  all  the  anEurs  of  life,  we  are 
obliged  to  rely  on  extrinsic  authority,  on  evidence  neither 
in  the  subject  nor  in  the  object,  on  the  observations  and  tes- 
timonv  of  others,  and  sometimes  on  theobaer^'ationsand  ac- 
oninnfated  testimony  of  ages,  especially  in  wise  and  prudent 
statesmanship;  and  if  we  were  suddenly  deprived  of  this 
anthorit)',  evidence,  or  testimony,  and  reduced  to  our  own 
Ijersonal  knowledge,  intuitive  or  discursive;  society  would 
come  to  a  standstill,  and  would  soon  fall  below  the  level  of 
the  New  Hollander,  for  even  lie  inherits  some  lessons  from 
the  past,  and  associates  ^vith  his  observations  some  observa- 
tions of  otherB. 

We  presume  our  friend  the  lawyer  means  nothing  of  all 
this,  and  his  mistake  arises  from  not  sharply  distinguishing 
between  the  motives  of  credibility  and  the  authority,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the 'authority  and  what  it  authorizes,  on  the 
other.  The  existence  of  fJod  is  a  fact  of  science,  though 
discursive,  not  intuitive,  science.  That  God  is,  as  the  tlie- 
ologians  Bxy,  prima  Veritas  in  essendo,  in  cogtwacendo.  ef, 
in  dic«)ido,  IS  also  a  truth  of  science — is  a  truth  we  not 
simply  believe,  but  know  or  may  know,  for  it  can  be  proved 
with  certainty  by  natural  reason  prior  to  faith,  God  is. 
truth  ;  it  is  impossible  for  hira  to  lie,  since  he  h prima  wr- 
■itas  in  dloendo,  the  primal  truth  in  speaking,  and  can  nci- 
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ther  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  for  he  is  prima  Veritas  in 
cognoscendoy  or  the  principle  of  all  truth  in  knowing. 

This  granted,  the  word  of  God  must  be  true,  infallibly 
true.  So  far  we  can  go  by  science  or  certain  knowledge. 
Now,  suppose  the  lawyer  to  have  full  proof  that  it  really  is 
God's  word  that  is  announced  to  him,  would  he  not  be 
bound  to  believe  it  true,  nay,  could  he  in  the  exercise  of  his 
reason  help  believing  it  true,  prior  to  and  independent  of 
any  consideration  ot  its  contents,  or  what  it  is  that  God 
says?  God  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  therefore 
his  word  must  be  true,  and  cannot  possibly  be  false.  Gt>d's 
word  is  the  highest  and  most  conclusive  evidence  conceiv- 
able of  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted  in  his  word,  and,  if  the 
truth,  then  reasonable,  for  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than 
truth  or  unreasonable  than  falsehood.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  as  unnecessary  as  irreverent  and  impertinent  to  examine 
God's  word  to  see  if  what  he  asserts  is  reasonable  before 
yielding  it  our  assent.  We  know  beforehand  that  it  is  true, 
or  else  God  could  not  affirm  it,  and  that  whatever  conflicts 
with  it  is  false  and  unreasonable ;  and  the  lawyer  himself 
will  admit,  we  presume,  that  the  highest  possible  reason  for 
believing  is  God's  word,  in  case  we  have  it.  Let  us  con- 
sider so  much  settled. 

The  next  st^p  is  the  proof  or  certainty  that  what  is  al- 
leged to  be  the  word  of  God  really  is  his  word.  His 
word  is  his  revelation.  Suppose,  then,  that  he  made  his 
revelation,  and  deposited  it  with  the  apostles  whom  he  com- 
manded to  go  forth  and  teach  it  to  all  men  and  nations* 
The  apostles  would,  on  this  supposition,  be  competent  and 
credible  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  God  made  and  deposited 
liis  revelation  with  them.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  apos- 
tles transmitted  it  to  their  successors,  or,  rather,  that  the 
church  is  the  identical  apostolic  body,  continued  without 
any  interruption  or  breaK  down  to  our  time,  tie  church 
would  then  oe  a  competent  and  credible  witness  to  the  fact 
of  revelation  and  to  what  is  revealed.  Being  the  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  facts  which  proved  our  Lord  a  teacher  come 
from  God  and  authorized  to  speak  in  his  name,  and  the  de- 
positary of  the  revelation,  her  testimony  is  conclusive.  She 
saw  with  her  own  eyes  the  facts,  she  knows  what  has  been 
deposited  with  her,  and  the  commission  she  received,  and 
therefore  her  testimony  or  evidence  cannot  be  gainsaid.  She 
is  the  living  and  contemporary  witness,  and  every  way  cred- 
ible, as  we  have  shown  in  the  article  The  Church  accredit 
Hersdf, 
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The  iafallibility  follows  necesisarily  from  her  couiiuiBEiou 
from  God  to  teach  all  men  and  nations.  This  commission 
from  God  commands  all  men  and  nations  in  hiB  name  to  be- 
lieve and  obey  what  she  teaches  aa  his  word.  If  she  could 
,  err  in  teaching,  then  all  men  and  nations  mi^ht  be  req^uired 
by  God  liimself  to  believe  error  or  falsehood,  which  is  im- 
possible, since  God  is  truth,  and  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived.  The  divine  commission  to  the  church  or  apoB- 
tolic  liody  to  teach  carries  witli  it  tlie  divine  pledge  of  in- 
fallibility. 

Now,  supposinff  the  cimrch  to  be  what  she  claims  to  be, 
reason  itself  requires  us  to  accept  and  obey  as  the  word  of 
God  wiiatever  she  teaches  as  his  word,  since  his  word  is 
trne,  and  tlie  highest  possible  evidence  of  tnith.  Nothing 
is  or  can  be  more  reasonable  tlmn  to  believe  the  word  of 
God,  or  to  believe  God  on  his  word.  Equally  reasonable 
with  it  is  it  to  believe  that  what  the  apostolic  church  de- 
clares to  be  his  word,  really  is  so,  if  she  is  ioBtituted  and 
commissioned  by  Gud  to  keep,  guard,  teach,  interpret,  de- 
clare, and  define  it.  The  only  point,  then,  to  be  proved  is 
the  divine  institntion  aud  commission,  both  of  which,  if  the 
•  apostolic  body,  she  is  herself  the  authority  for  aaaerting,  as 
the  supreme  court  is  the  authority  for  asserting  its  own  legal 
constitution,  power,  and  jurisdiction.  This  leaves,  then, 
only  a  single  point  to  be  proved,  namely,  the  historical  iden- 
tity of  the  body  calling  itself  the  Catholic  Church  with  the 
apostolic  body  with  whom  the  revelation  was  deposited. 

We  need  not  now  go  into  the  historical  proofs  of  the 
identity  of  the  Ciithofic  Choreh  with  the  apostolic  body, 
for  that  is  easily  done,  and  has  been  done  over  and  over 
amiin  ;  besides,  it  lies  on  the  vei-y  face  of  history,  and  Pius 
IX.,  the  Pontiff  now  gloriously  reigning,  is  as  easily  and  as 
certainly  proved  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter  as  Ulysees  S. 
Grant  is  proved  to  be  the  successor  in  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  George  Washington,  the  schism  of  Jefferson 
Davis  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Moreover,  if  the  law- 
yer doubts,  as  we  pi-esnme  he  does  not,  the  identity,  we  hold 
onreelves  ready  to  adduce  the  proofs  whenever  he  calls  for 
them.  Assuming,  then,  the  case  to  be  as  stated,  we  demand 
what,  ill  ihe  whole  process  of  acceptiuice  of  the  faith  the 
missionary  proposes  to  the  heathen,  is  irrational,  or  not  sat- 
isfactory, to  the  fullest  demands  of  reason^  In  fact,  the 
points  to  be  proved  arc  exceedingly  few.  and  those  not 
above  the  reach  of  private  judgment,  or  difficult.     The  an- 
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tliority  of  our  Lord  as  a  teacher  come  from  God  was  proved 
by  miracles.  These  miracles  the  church  witnessed  and  tes- 
tifies to  as  facts,  and  so  far  her  testimony  is  unimpeachable. 
Their  supernatural  and  miraculous  character  we  can  our- 
selves judge  of.  Whether  they  prove  the  divine  authority 
of  Jesus  or  not,  is  also  a  matter  of  which  we  are  competent 
to  judge.  His  divine  authority  proved,  his  divinity,  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  his  person  can  be  rationally  accepted  on 
liis  word,  and  what  his  word  was,  the  church  who  received 
it  is  competent  to  declare.  There  really,  then,  is  nothing  to 
be  proved  which  the  church  herself  does  not  either  prove  or 
supply  tJie  means  of  proving  in  order  to  render  belief  in 
what  she  claims  to  be,  and  in  what  she  teaches,  as  rational 
or  reasonable  as  belief  in  anv  well-ascertained  fact  in  nat- 
ural science.  The  motives  oi  credibilitv  which  she  brings 
vnth  her  and  presents  to  the  understanding  of  all  men  who 
hear  her  accredit  her  as  the  divinely  appointed  depositarv 
and  teacher  of  the  revelation  God  has  made  to  men,  and  all 
the  rest  follows  of  itself,  as  in  the  syllogism  the  conclusion 
follows  from  the  premises. 

The  lawyer  does  not  admit  it,  and  rejects  the  whole,  be- 
cause he  rejects  all  belief  on  extrinsic  authority.  But  is 
not  this  because  he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  word  aw- 
thorUy  as  used  by  theologians  and  philosophers?  We  have 
generally  found  that  the  men  who  object  to  belief  on  au- 
thority understand  by  authoritv  an  order  or  command  ad- 
dressed to  the  will,  without  including  any  thing  to  convince 
the  reason  or  to  motive  the  assent  of  the  understanding. 
This  is  not  precisely  the  theological  sense  of  the  term.  The 
theologians  understand  by  authority  in  matters  of  faith  au- 
thority yjw  believing  as  well  as  an  order  to  believe.  It  is 
the  reason  which  autnorizes  the  belief,  and  is  therefore  pri- 
marily authority  for  the  intellect,  and  furnishes  it  an  ample 
reason  to  believe. 

Authority  addressed  simply  to  the  will  ordering  it  to  be- 
lieve, and  giving  the  intellect  no  reason  for  believinff,  can 
produce  no  rational  belief,  and  induce  no  belief  at  alX  and 
this  we  presume  is  what,  and  all,  our  legal  friend  means. 
Taking  authority  in  his  sense,  we  entirely  agree  with  him, 
except  a  command  from  God  is  always  a  reason  for  the  in- 
tellect as  well  as  an  order  to  the  will,  since  God  ia  prima 
Veritas,  and  can  command  only  what  is  true,  reasonable, 
just,  and  right.  His  command  is  his  word,  and  an  order 
from  him  to  the  will  is  ipso  facto  a  reason  for  the  under- 
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stanJing,  since  no  higher  evidence  of  trutli  than  hia  word  is 
iiosaible.  With  this  reserve,  the  lawyer  is  riglit  in  his  ob- 
jection to  belief  on  authority,  as  he  understands  it,  for  thpre 
IS  no  belief  where  there  is  no  intellectual  conviction.  But 
he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  theologians  ineaii  onlj'  an- 
ihority  in  his  sense,  authority  commanding  the  will,  and 

fivixig  no  reason  to  the  understanding :  they  nieiui  primarily 
y  authority  in  matters  of  faith  or  reason  authority  for  be- 
lieving, and  commanding  it  only  through  conviction  to  be- 
lieve, which  it  must  do  if  convinced. 

The  authority,  then,  which  we  aaaert,  is  the  reason  for 
helicving  j  it  is  the  medius  term-inus  that  unites  the  credi- 
ble object  and  the  creditive  subject,  and  renders  the  belief 
iKiseible  and  an  intellectual  act,  and  so  far  assiinilates  it  to 
Knowledge.  Belief  without  authority  is  I>elief  without  any 
ground  or  reason  for  believing,  and  is  irrational,  unfounded, 
mere  credulity,  as  when  one  believes  a  rumor  for  which  there 
is  no  authority.  When  the  authority  is  worthy  of  credit, 
the  belief  is  warranted,  and  when  it  is  infallible,  the  belief 
is  infallible.  In  believing  what  the  church  teaches  us  is 
the  word  of  God,  we  have  infallible  authority  for  our  be- 
lief, and  cannot  be  deceived,  be  mistaken,  or  err.  This  is  all 
CO  plain,  and  so  fully  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  reason, 
that  we  are  forced  to  explain  the  repugnance  so  maiiy  people 
manifest  to  believing  on  authority,  by  supposing  that  they 
'  imderstand  by  authority  simply  an  order  of  a  master  to  be- 
lieve, without  accompanying  it  with  any  thing  to  convince 
the  understanding,  thus  making  the  act  of  faith  an  act  not 
of  faith  at  all,  but  of  mere  blind  obedience.  This  is  all 
■wrong.  Faith  as  an  intellectual  act  cannot  be  blind  any 
more  than  is  the  act  of  knowledge,  and  must  have  a  reason 
that  convinces  the  understanding.  Hence,  the  chai-eh  dope 
not  censure  unbelief  in  those  who  know  not  the  authority  or 
reason  there  isfor  belief,  and,  if  at  all,  it  is  only  for  their  neg- 
lect to  avail  themselves  with  due  diligence  of  the  means  of 
arriving  at  belief  within  their  reach. 

The  authority  or  command  of  God  is  indeed  the  highest 
reason  the  mind  can  have  for  believing  any  thing,  and  it  is 
therefore  that  unbelief  in  those  who  have  his  command  or 
authority  becomes  sinful,  because  it  implies  a  contempt  of 
God,  a  contempt  of  tnith,  and  practically  says  to  him  who 
made  us,  from  whom  we  hold  all  that  we  have,  and  who  ia 
truth  itself,  "  We  will  not  take  your  word ;  we  dn  not  care 
Tvhat  you  say ;  we  are  the  masters  of  our  own  thoughts,  and 
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will  think  and  believe  as  we  please."  This  is  not  only  ir- 
reverent and  disobedient,  indicating  a  wholly  indefensible 
pride  and  self-will,  but  denies  the  very  principle  asserted  by 
unbelievers  in  justification  of  their  refusal  to  believe  at  the 
order  or  command  of  authority,  namely,  that  it  is  not  in 
one's  power  to  believe  or  disbelieve  at  will,  nor  as  one 
wills. 

These  explanations  suflSce,  we  think,  to  show  that  private 
judgment  or  individual  reason  is  not  required  by  the  Cath- 
olic to  judge  "  the  infinite  and  absolute,"  or  to  pass  upon  any 
matter  that  lies  out  of  the  province  of  natural  reason,  and 
exceeds  its  competence  or  finite  capacity.  It  is  required  ta 
pass  only  upon  the  motives  of  credibility,  or  the  facts  that 
prove  the  church  is  a  divine  institution,  commissioned  to 
teach  all  men  and  nations  through  all  time  the  divine  reve- 
lation which  she  has  received,  and  of  these  we  are  able  by 
our  own  light  to  judge.  The  authority  to  teach  established, 
all  the  rest  follows  logically  and  necessarily,  as  we  have  just 
said,  as  in  the  syllogism  the  conclusion  follows  from  the 
premises.  The  authority  being  addressed  to  the  intellect  as 
well  as  to  the  will,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  as 
well  as  obeying,  the  lawyer's  principal  objection  is  disposed 
of,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  faith  is  shown  to  be  a  rational 
acceptance. 

But,  conceding  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  since  her 
teaching  must  be  received  by  a  fallible  understanding,  why 
is  belie?  on  the  authority  of  the  church  less  fallible  than  be- 
lief on  the  authority  of  an  infallible  book,  interpreted  by 
the  same  fallible  understanding  ?  You  say  to  Protestants  : 
The  Bible  mav  be  infallible,  but  your  understanding  of  it  is 
fallible,  and  therefore  even  with  it  vou  have  no  infallible 
rule  of  faith.  Why  may  not  the  Protestant  retort :  Be  it 
that  the  church  is  infallible,  you  have  only  your  fallible 
private  judgment  by  which  to  interpret  her  teachings,  and,, 
therefore,  with  your  infallible  church  have  only  a  faJlible 
faith? 

More  words  are  usually  required  to  answer  an  objection 
than  are  required  to  state  it.  We  do  not  assert  or  concede 
the  fallibility  of  reason,  intellect,  or  private  judgment  in 
matters  which  come  within  its  own  province  or  competence. 
Kevelation  presupposes  reason,  and  therefore  that  man  is 
capable  of  receiving  it ;  consequently  of  certainly  knowing 
and  correctly  understanding  it,  within  the  limits  of  his  finite 
reason.     We  do  not  build  faith  on  scepticism,  or  the  in- 
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capacity  of  reason  to  know  any  thing  with  certainly,  Rea- 
8un  is  the  iti-eamble  to  faith,  and  is  coniiteteiit  to  receive  iind 
understand  truly,  infallibly,  if  you  will,  clear  and  distinct 
propoaitiona  in  tlieir  plain  and  obvious  aeiise  when  preeenteJ 
to  it  in  words  spoken  or  in  words  written.  If  it  were  not 
so,  all  writing  and  all  teaching,  all  books  and  all  sermons, 
wonid  be  nselees.  So  far  the  Protestant  rule  and  the  Catli- 
olie  are  the  same,  with  this  difference  onlv,  that,  if  we  ha])- 
l>ea  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  clinrch.  s1ie  is  ever  present 
to  correct  the  error  and  to  set  ne  right,  while  the  Protestant 
rule  can  give  no  further  explanation,  nor  add  a  word  to  coi-- 
roct  the  misapprehension.  The  teachings  of  the  chtircli 
need  to  be  understood,  hut  not  ordinarily  to  be  interpreted ; 
and,  oven  when  they  do  have  to  be  interpreted,  she  is  pres- 
ent to  interpret  them,  and  declare  infallibly  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  to  bo  understood.  But  the  Bible,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  must  be  interpreted  before  it  can  be  nnder- 
!  Btood,  and,  wliile  private  judgment  or  reason  may  be  com- 
petent to  understand  it  wnen  it  is  interpreted  or  explained, 
It  is  yet  only  a  fallible  interpreter,  and  incompetent  to  ex- 
plain to  the  undei'standing  its  real  sense. 

The  chnrch  interprets  and  explains  liereelf;  there  are 
'  Iwoka,  also,  that  carry  their  own  explanation  with  them, 
'  and  so  need  no  interpretation  or  fiirtlier  explanation  ;  but 
manifestly  the  Bible  is  not  such  a  book.  It  is  inspired  ;  it 
is  true ;  it  is  infallible ;  and  is,  as  St.  Paul  says  of  all  Script- 
nre,  divinely  inspired,  '■profitable  to  teach,  to  reprove,  to 
correct,  to  instruct  in  justice,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  furnished  to  every  good  word  and  work  "  {3  Tim. 
lii.  16,  IT);  but  it  bears  on  its  face  the  evidence  tliat  it  was 
addressed  to  men  who  were  already  believers,  and  already 
instnicted,  purtially  at  least,  in  the  truths  it  teaches  or  en- 
forces, and  tiiat  it  was  not  written  to  teach  the  faith  to  such 
as  liad  no  knowledge  of  it,  but  to  correct  errors,  to  present 
more  fully  the  faith  on  eei*tain  points,  to  point  out  the 
duties  it  enjoins,  to  exbort  to  repentance  and  reform,  and  to 
hold  np  as  motives,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fearful  judgment 
of  God  upon  those  who  disregard  his  goodness,  or  despise 
his  mercy,  or  abuse  his  long-suSoring,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
exceeding  riches  of  divine  love,  and  the  great  reward  pre- 

Sired  in  heaven  for  those  that  believe,  love,  and  obey  hint. 
"o  one  can  read  it  without  perceiving  that  it  neither  is  nor 
professes  to  be  the  original  medium  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion to  man,  but  from  first  to  last  supposes  a  revelation  pre- 
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viously  made,  the  true  religion  to  have  been  already  taught, 
and  instructions  in  it  already  received.  This  is  true  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  more  especially  true  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  we  know  historically,  and  nobody  denies  it,  that 
the  faith  was  preached  and  believed,  and  particular  churches, 
congregations  of  believers,  were  gathered  and  organized,  be- 
fore a  word  of  the  New  Testament  was  written. 

The  Protestant,  reduced  to  the  sacred  text,  even  suppos- 
ing he  has  the  genuine  and  authentic  text,  and  his  pnvate 
judgment,  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  lawyer 
who  should  undertake  to  explain  the  statutes  of  any  one  of 
our  states,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  Common  Law,  or  with- 
out the  least  reference  to  it  or  the  decisions  of  the  common- 
law  courts.  Now  and  then  a  statute,  perhaps,  would  ex- 
plain itself,  but  in  most  cases  he  would  be  wholly  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  legislature.  Our  wise  law-re- 
formers in  this  state,  a  few  years  since,  seeing  and  feeling 
the  fact,  attempted  to  codify  the  laws  so  as  to  supersede 
the  demand  for  any  knowledge  of  the  Common  Law  to  un- 
derstand them,  and  the  ablest  jurists  in  the  state  find  them  a 
puzzle,  or  nearly  inexplicable,  and  our  best  lawyers  are  un- 
certain how  to  bring  an  action  under  the  new  Code  of  Pro- 
cedure. The  Protestant  needs,  in  order  to  interpret  the 
sacred  text,  a  knowledge  of  revelation  which  can  neither  be 
obtained  from  the  t«xt  itself  without  interpretation  nor  sup- 
plied by  private  judgment.  Hence  it  is  tnat  we  find  Prot- 
estants unable  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  is  or  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  and  varying  in  tlieir 
views  all  the  way  down  from  the  highest  Puseyite  who 
accepts  all  Catholic  doctrine,  '^  the  damnatory  clauses  ex- 
cepted," to  the  lowest  Unitarian,  who  holds  that  our  Lord 
was  simply  a  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  rejects 
the  church,  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
original  sin,  redemption,  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  regenera- 
tion, supernatural  grace,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  tlie 
last  judgment,  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  incorrigi- 
ble in  hell,  and  the  reward  oi  tne  just  in  any  heaven  above 
the  Elysian  Fields  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  or  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  the  poor  Indian.  Protestants  are  aWe 
to  agree  among  themselves  only  so  far  as  they  follow  Cath- 
olic tradition  and  agree  with  the  church.  The  Protestant 
needs  to  know  the  Christian  faith  in  order  to  interpret  the 
sacred  text  and  ascertain  it  from  the  Bible,  and  this  he  can- 
not know  by  his  own  private  judgment  or  develop  from  his 
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own  "  inner  wnscJoneness,"  since  it  lies  in  tlie  snpernatui'al 
order,  and  is  above  the  reiich  of  lus  natural  faculties.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  in  the  Bible  interpreted  by  private  judg- 
ment he  liaa  and  can  have  only  a  fallible  anthority. 

It  is  not  beeanse  the  IIolj  Scriptures  do  not  contain,  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  tlie  whole  faith,  that,  interpreted  by 
private  jndgment,  they  give  only  a  fallible  nile  of  faith,  but 
beeanse,  to  ttnd  the  faitli  in  it«  unity  and  integrity  in  tlieni, 
we  must  know  it  aliunde  and  beforehand.  This  aifficnlty  is 
completely  obviated  by  the  Catholic  rule.  The  church  liaa 
in  Catholic  tradition,  whidi  she  preserves  intact  by  time  or 
change,  the  whole  revelation,  whether  written  or  unwritten, 
and  in  this  tradition  siie  has  the  key  to  the  real  sense  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  is  able  to  interpret  them  infallibly. 
Tradition,  authenticated  by  the  church  as  the  witness  and 
depositary  of  it,  supplies  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  tlie  sacred  text.  Head  in  the  light  of 
tradition,  what  is  implicit  in  the  text  becomes  explicit, 
what  is  merely  referred  to  as  wholly  known  becomes  ex- 
pressly and  clearly  stated,  and  we  are  able  to  understand  the 
written  word,  because  tradition  interprets  it  for  us,  witliout 
any  demand  for  a  knowledge  or  judgment  on  our  part  tliat 
exceeds  our  natural  powers.  Our  judgment  is  no  longer 
private  jndgment,  becaui-c  we  have  in  tradition  a  catholic 
rule  by  which  to  judge,  and  our  judgment  has  not  to  pass 
on  any  thing  above  the  province  of  reason. 

The  objection  we  make  to  the  Protestant  rule,  it  must  bt- 
obvious  now  to  our  friend,  cannot  be  retorted.  The  Protr 
estant  must  interpret  tlie  sacred  Scriptures  by  his  private 
judgment,  which  he  cannot  do  without  passing  upon  ques- 
tions which  transcend  its  reach.  The  Catholic  exercises,  of 
course,  his  judgment  in  accepting  the  infallible  teachings  of 
the  church,  but  he  Is  not  required  to  pass  upon  any  question 
above  tlie  reacli  of  his  understanding, or  upon  which,  by  his 
natural  reason,  he  cannot  judge  infallibly,  or  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  actual  and  complete  knowledge.  He  is  not  re- 
?aiit;d  to  pass  upon  the  truth  of  what  the  church  teaches, 
or  that  follows  from  her  divine  institution  and  coinmisaion 
to  teach  the  revelation  God  has  made  previously  established. 
He  has  simply  to  pass  upon  tlie  queetiou,  Wliat  is  it  she 
teaches,  or  presents  clearly  and  distmctly  to  lus  uoderetand- 
ing  to  be  believed?  and,  in  passing  upon  that  question,  his 
judgment  has  not  to  judge  of  any  thing  beyond  or  above 
reason,  and,  tlierefore,  is  not  fallible  any  more  than  in  any 
other  act  of  knowledge. 
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There  is  another  advantage  the  Catholic  rule  has  over  the 
Protestant  rule.  In  this  world  of  perpetual  change,  and 
with  the  restless  and  ever-busy  activity  of  the  human  mind, 
new  questions  are  constantly  coming  up  and  in  need  of  be- 
ing answered,  and  so  answered  as  to  save  the  unity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  faith.  The  Bible  having  once  spoken  is  hence- 
forth silent ;  it  can  say  nothing  more,  and  make  no  further 
explanations  of  the  faith  to  meet  these  new  questions,  and 
tell  us  explicitly  what  the  word  requires  or  foroids  us  to  be- 
lieve with  regard  to  them.  Hence,  Protestants  never  know 
how  to  meet  them.  Then  new  or  further  explanations  and 
decisions  are  constantly  needed,  and  will  be  needed  to  the 
ond  of  time.  Even  the  explanations  and  decisions  of  the 
church,  amply  sufficient  wnen  made,  not  seldom,  through 
the  subtlety  and  activity  of  error,  and  its  unceasing  efforts 
to  evade  or  obscure  the  truth,  become  insufficient,  and  need 
themselves  to  be  further  explained,  and  applied  so  as  to 
strike  in  the  head  the  new  forms  of  old  error  and  deprive 
them  of  their  last  subterfuge.  These  explanations  and  de- 
cisions so  necessary,  and  wmch  can  be  infallibly  made  only 
by  a  living  and  ever-present  infaUible  authority,  can  be  only 
fallibly  made,  if  at  all,  on  the  Protestant  rule.  Even  the 
creed  of  the  church,  though  unalterable,  needs  from  time  to 
time  not  development,  but  new  and  further  explanations,  to 
meet  and  condemn  the  new  forms  of  error  that  spring:  up, 
and  to  preserve  the  faith  unimpaired  and  inviolate.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  infallibly  by  a  book  written  two  thousand 
years  a^o  and  private  judgment^  or  without  the  divine  and 
infallible  authority  of  the  church  ? 

These  remarks  and  explanations,  we  think,  fully  answer 
the  objections  of  our  legal  friend  to  the  belief  on  authority, 
and  prove  that  no  attemj^ted  retort  of  the  Protestant  on  the 
Catholic  can  be  sustained,  or  entertained  even,  for  a  mo- 
ment. We  have  thus  vindicated  for  him  the  Catholic  rule, 
and  proved  that  faith  on  that  rule  is  possible,  practicable, 
and  rational,  is  reasonable  obedience,  and  by  no  means  a 
blind  submission,  as  he  probably  supposes.  What  more  can 
he  ask  of  us  ?  He  cannot  repeat  nis  charge  and  say  we 
have  not  met  the  question,  for  we  have  met  it,  at  least  so 
far  as  we  understand  it,  and  under  more  forms  than  he 
probablv  dreamed  of  in  urging  it.  The  question  is  one  that 
meets  the  inquirer  at  the  tlireshold,  and  ne  can  hardly  sup 
pose  that  we  could  have  accepted  the  church  ourselves  with- 
out meeting  it,  considering  it  at  length,  and  disposing  of  it. 
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Tet  tliere  is  one  thing  more  wanting.  The  method  of 
proof  we  have  pointed  out,  however  8nre  and  however  faith- 
lulljf  followed,  does  not  BiitKce  to  make  one  a  Catholic,  or  to 
give  one  trne  Catholic  and  divine  faith,  or  faith  sb  a  theo- 
logical virtue ;  it  only  removes  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  intellect  in  believing,  and  yields  only  what  theologians 
-call  Iminan  faAth—^^des  /iumana — which  really  advances  one 
not  a  single  step  towards  the  kingdom  of  G-od,  or  living 
union  with  Christ.  A  man  may  be  thoroughly  convinced, 
*o  far  as  his  reason  goes,  of  the  whole  Catholic  faith,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  never  become  a  Catholic.  To  be  a  Catholic, 
-one  mnst  have  supernatural  faith,  and  be  elevated  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  baptism  to  the  Bnpernatnral  order  of  life  in 
Christ.  Reason  can  construct  no  bridge  over  which  one  can 
pass  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural ;  the  bridge  must 
be  constructed  by  grace.  Faitli,  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  life,  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  method  we  have 
pointed  out  or  the  Catholic  rule  produces  the  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  church  and  what  she  teaches,  and  shows  it 
.  to  be  one's  duty  to  seek,  if  he  has  it  not,  the  grace  that  in- 
-clines  the  will,  illumines  the  understanding,  and  regenerates 
tile  soul. 

The  way  in  which  to  seek  and  find  this  grace  is  pointed 
out  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  vii.  7) :  "Ask,  and  you  shall  receive ; 
seek,  and  you  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  bo  opened  unto 
you."    The  way  is  the  way  of  prayer.    The  grace  of  prayer, 

fratm  orations,  is  given  unto  all  men.  All  men  can  pray, 
ie  who  prays  for  it  shall  receive  the  grace  to  seek,  and  he 
who  seeks  shall  iind.  and  receive  the  grace  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  chnrch,  which  will  be  opened  to  him,  and  he 
have  the  grace  to  enter  into  the  r^eneration,  and  live  the 
life  of  Christ.  We  have  no  hope  for  the  conversion  of  any 
one  who  does  not  pray ;  and  we  have  more  confidence  in 
the  humble  prayers  of  simple,  sincere,  and  fervent  Catholic 
eouls  for  the  conversion  of  those  without  than  in  all  the 
reasonings  in  the  world,  however  conclusive  they  may  he. 
When  once  grace  has  touched  the  lieai-t,  all  clouds  vanish  of 
themselves,  all  darkness  is  dissipated,  all  obstacles  disappear, 
we  know  not  how.  and  to  believe  is  the  easiest  and  simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  To  believe  is  difficnlt  only  when  one 
persists  in  relying  on  one's  own  strength  and  will  accept  no 
aid  from  above.  Let  those,  then,  who  have  faith  pray  un- 
ceasingly for  those  who  have  it  not. 
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ARTICLE  IL» 
[From  BrownsoD*t  Quarterly  Beview  for  October,  1874.] 

This  is  a  letter  dated  New  York,  Nov.  16,  1871,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Eev.  Father  Hecker  containing  observations  on 
his  Aspirations  of  Nature^  and  a  formal  replv  to  an  article- 
in  answer  to  his  note  to  the  editor  of  the  UathoUc  Worlds 
which  appeared  in  that  Magazvne^  for  November  of  the 
same  year.  The  matter  would  not  specially  concern  the 
Review  but  for  the  fact  that  its  editor  wrote  the  article  to- 
which  it  professes  to  be  a  reply,  and  the  Ga/thdlic  Worlds  by 
stating  in  a  recent  number  that  fact,  washes  its  hands  of  its 
responsibility  and  turns  the  matter  over  to  us. 

W  ith  the  portion  of  the  Letter  that  relates  to  the  Aspiror 
tions  of  Nature^  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  reviewed  that 
book  at  length  when  it  was  first  published,  and  stated 
frankly,  but  m  no  unfriendly  spirit,  our  objections  to  some 
of  its  views.  We  believe  that  nature,  though  not  totally 
depraved  or  corrupted,  has  suffered  more  by  the  fall,  or 
Adam's  sin,  than  does  its  very  reverend  author,  or  than 
does  the  able  and  learned  author  of  the  Problems  of  the 
Age.  We  are  of  the  school  of  neither,  and  we  are  indis- 
posed to  say  that  God  could  have  created  man  from  the  be- 
ginning such  as  he  is  now  bom,  unless  we  are  permitted  to- 
add,  sedvsa  ratione  peccati  etpcenoe.  Man  lost  by  the  fall, 
or  original  sin,  not  only  the  ori^nal  justice  in  which  he  was 
constituted,  but  the  inte^ty  oi  his  nature,  became  captive 
to  Satan,  darkened  in  his  understanding,  weakened  in  his 
will,  and  disordered  in  his  appetites  and  passions.  We  do 
not  believe  that  man  has  ever  actually  existed  in  what  is 
called  stai/us  naturm  purm^  for  we  hold  that  he  was  origi- 
nally created  and  intended  for  a  supernatural  destiny,  and  is 
never  found  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  but  always  in  a  state- 
either  above  it,  on  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  destiny,  op  in 
a  state  below  it,  on  the  plane,  not  of  a  natural  beatitude,. 
but  of  a  subnatural  or  infernal  destiny.  Jn  other  words,  he 
is  always  either  on  the  plane  of  heaven,  or  on  the  declivity 
to  hell.     He  has  no  natural  destiny,  but  his  destiny  is  either 

*De  VAuiorUS  ou  de  la  PhUosopkU  dup&rnanaliime,  Leitre  adres$Se  au 
Rbv.  P^rb  I.  T.  Hecker,  9ume  d*un  appehdics  Bur  la  SouwraineU  du 
Peuple.  Par  Dwight  H.  Olmstead.  Traduction  approuv^e  par 
Tauteur.     Gent^ve:  1874. 
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above  natiire,  or  by  liia  own  fault  below  it.  Never  conld 
man  by  his  natural  development  or  his  natural  virtues,  or 
without  the  re-birth  by  grace  and  supernatural  assistance, 
attaia  to  the  end  for  which  God  created  him.  The  alleged 
natural  beatitude,  or  beatitude  in  the  natural  order,  we  re- 
gard as  purely  imaginary. 

But  we  leave  to  FaUier  Hecker,  should  he  recover  liis 
health,  to  defend  his  own  publications  against  Mr.  Olinstead 
or  any  other  opponent,  or  to  the  community  he  has  bad  the 
most  prominent  share  in  founding.  Father  Hecker  sent  us 
lir.  Olmatead's  reply  to  his  note  addressed  to  that  gentle- 
man, with  the  request  that  we  should  answer  it.  We  did  80 
as  beat  we  could,  in  the  CalJiolic  Worhl  for  November, 
1871.  The  chief  part  of  the  Letter  iiddressed  to  Father 
Hecker  now  before  us  is  taken  up  with  a  rejoinder  to  our 
answer,  but  on  tlie  supposition  tliat  it  was  written  by  Father 
Hecker  himaelf,  as  the  writer  only  develops  and  reasserts 
the  doctrine  of  liis  note. 

We  supposed  in  writing  this  reply  we  were  replying  to  a 
lawyer,  wuo  would  at  least  understand  and  appreciate 
ordinary  legal  reasoning ;  but  from  his  letter  we  find  him, 
apparently,  as  far  from  being  a  lawyer  as  he  ia  from  being  a 
philosopher.  We  misappreneuded  the  real  nature  of  his 
objection,  or  rather,  though  we  did  not  actually  misappre- 
hend it,  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  he 
meant  it,  He  denies,  in  his  note  to  Father  Hecker,  not 
only  that  there  can  be  any  rational  belief  on  any  intrinsic 
aumority,  hut  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  such  authority, 
or  that  any  state,  church,  or  being  has  or  can  have  any 
authority  outside  of  one's  own  personality,  or  not  derived 
from  it.  "  This,"  we  said,  "  as  far  as  words  go,  asserts  that 
God  himself  has  no  authority  over  us,  and  his  word  has  no 
authority  for  our  reason  or  will  not  dependent  on  na.  We 
do  not  believe  he  means  this,  for  he  is  not  divested  of  the 
reason  common  to  all  men."  Yet,  we  learn  from  his  letter 
that  this  is  wliat,  and  precisely  what,  he  does  mean. 

We  learn  that  he  holds  that  the  authority  ia  in  the  sub- 
ject, the  j5/o,  and  he  avowedly  defends  what  he  calls  the 
J^hUosophy  of  Personalism.  Authority,  he  maintains,  re- 
sides neither  in  the  object  nor  in  the  fact,  neither  in  the 
court  nor  in  the  church,  and  in  nothing  extrinsic  to  the  per- 
sonality, and  "is  the  sy^rem^e  saneiton  of  the  conscimit  and 
9uiijective  £!go."  It  is  entirely  personal.  "  The  Ego,  bein)^ 
enbjectiye  and  non-objective  or  phenomenal,  fulfils  the  im- 
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portant  condition  of  a  criterion,  that  is  to  say,  is  not  open 
to  criticism,  as  it  would  be  if  phenomenal.  If  I  have  re- 
jected the  positive  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
nis  school,  the  philosophy  oased  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  objective  world,  on  the  other  nand  I  am  forced 
to  oppose  the  Cartesian  philosophy  in  its  relations  with  the 
subjective  man.  I  maintain  tnat  the  Cogito^  ergo  sum^  i» 
not  axiomatic,  for  the  hei/na  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion 
of  the  Ego,  that  is  to  say,  uiq  person  is  superior  to  its  be- 
ing, or  its  conditions,  among  which  maj  be  counted  the 
mental  operations,  and  perhaps  distinguished  from  it.  If 
I  say  I am^  lor  the  person  is  superior  to  am:"  pp.  19, 
20. 

This  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  proves  that  the  writer 
we  replied  to  did  and  does  mean  the  absurdity  we  charit- 
ably supposed  he  did  not.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
absurdity  so  great  but  some  learned  man  may  be  found  to 
maintain  it.  "  The  /or  the  person  is  supenor  to  the  am 
or  being,  and  distinguishable  from  it:" — prescind  am  or 
beinff,  and  what  and  where  is  the  I  or  personaKty  ?  Is  not 
aU  that  is  real  or  subsistent  in  the  Ego,  in  being  ?  What 
says  /,  if  you  add  not  am  or  exist?  Then,  a^in,  doe& 
this  transcendentalist  gone  to  seed  hold  that  am,  m  the  as- 
sertion I  am,  is  a  mental  operation,  that  is  to  say,  the  £go 
creates  its  own  being  or  existence,  that  what  is  not  can  op- 
erate? 

We  gather  from  the  passage  cited  that  the  author  denies 
the  reality  of  the  objective  world,  and  holds  that  the  objec- 
tive is  phenomenal,  consequently,  that  the  £!gOj  or  person- 
ality, is  the  onlv  real  or  substantive  existence  or  being  in 
the  universe,  the  JEgo  and  its  phenomena,  or  itself,  its  per- 
sonality  and  its  modes,  affections,  and  operations  are  all  that 
are  or  exist.  It  is  alone,  and  beside  it  .there  is  none  other! 
This  makes  the  jEgo  Grod,  and  the  author  might  say  as  Bron- 
son  Alcott  said  to  us  one  day  in  a  transcendental  paroxysm, 
"  I  am  God,  I  am  greater  than  God.  God  is  one  of  my 
ideas,  I  contain  God.  Greater  is  the  container  than  the  con- 
tained. Therefore  I  am  greater  than  God."  The  author 
says  the  Hgo  is  superior  to  being,  which,  since  Qtod  is  being, 
the  one  only  being,  is  only  saying  in  other  words,  "  I  am^ 
greater  than  God."'  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  recognizes 
no  authority  but  that  of  his  own  personality,  or  the  subjec- 
tive £^(/o ;  lor  that  is  the  only  being,  existence,  or  reality, 
included  in  his  philosophy.     Well  may  he  say  authority  is- 
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not  in  tlie  fact  nor  in  the  object,  nor  in  the  mind  even,  but 
in  the  Ego  alone,  for  the  Ego,  the  personality,  is  alone  real, 
all  else  is  phenomenal,  mere  appearance,  unsubstantial :  in 
asaertine  which  he  out-Fichtes  Ficlite.  Great  philosopher 
18  Mr.  Dwight  H.  Olmstoad,  and  he  does  well  to  reject,  as 
we  find  he  doea,  the  philosophy  of  Common-Sense. 

But  here  is  a  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  author's 
theory.  Tiie  Ei/o  is  ueither  intelligent  nor  intelligible  in 
itself  or  himself — the  gender  is  doiibtfal.  How  then  does 
it  come  to  the  recognition  of  itself,  or  is  it  able  to  assert  it- 
self, Fdnce  there  is  Tiothing  else  in  existence  ?  If  the  Ego 
knows  any  thing,  it  knows  that  it  can  know  itself  only  as  re- 
flected or  mirrored  in  the  object,  or  that  which  is  not  itself. 
Perhaps  there  are  depths  in  the  fact  of  knowledge  which 
onr  poiloaopher  has  not  sounded,  and  which  transcend  his 
Ego,  or  personality.  It  so  happens  that  the  Ego  is  not  an 
independent  being  existing  and  acting  in  and  by  itself  alone, 
but  is  a  dependent  existence,  and  capable  of  living  and  act- 
ing only  in  concurrence  with  a  life  and  activity  which  are 
not  its  own,  and  which  are  independent  of  it.  The  author's 
theory,  which  denies  all  reality  but  his  own  personality,  de- 
nies the  possibility  of  all  inteilectnal  activity,  and  makes  all 
faith,  all  knowledge,  all  thought  even,  impossible.  Such  a 
theory  needs  no  refutation,  for  it  refutes,  by  confradicting, 
itself.  This  is  not  undeserving  the  author's  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  consideration  of  all  those  philosophers  who 
represent  thought  as  the  sole  product  of  the  subject,  aa  do 
all  exclusive  psychologists,  without  the  initial  and  concur- 
rent activity  of  the  object.  Absurd  as  Mr,  Olraatead's  doc- 
trine is,  it  is  only  the  last  word  of  the  pychologism  in  which 
the  great  body  of  our  students  of  philosophy  are  indoctrin- 
ated, in  the  majority  of  modern  schools  and  colleges,  and 
which  the  Catholic  World  in  a  panic  would  have  us  accept 
aud  hold  as  the  authorized  or  traditional  Catholic  philosophy, 
only  not  so  boldly  stated. 

The  author,  from  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  knowledge  ia 
presented  to  the  intellect,  and  is  pnssed  upon  by  our  reason, 
concludes  that  the  authority  that  sanctions  is  subjective,  our 
own  personality.  But  this  is  to  make  the  Ego  ite  own  yard- 
stick, by  which  he  measures  truth  or  tlie  matter  presented. 
But  this  is  simply  to  deny  that  man  has  any  measure  or  cri- 
terion of  judgment ;  and,  as  what  is  false  is  not  intelligible, 
it  is  only  denying,  in  otlier  words,  that  man  or  the  Ego  has 
any  faculty  of  intelligence,  or  vis  oognosMndi,  either  with 
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or  without  the  object.  The  author  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  it  is  the  Ego  or  personality,  distinguished,  as  he  distin- 
guishes it,  from  the  mind  or  reason  that  is  appealed  to  either 
m  the  fact  of  faith  or  the  fact  of  science.  The  Ego^  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mind  or  reason,  is  unintelligent,  incon- 
scient,  capable  of  no  conscient  act.  Eeason  or  mind,  again, 
is  not  purely  personal.  It  is  not  ours  nor  yours,  but  is  com- 
mon to  us  botn, — common  to  all  men,  above  every  one's  per- 
sonality, and  therefore  it  is  that  every  one  is  requirea  to 
yield  to  reason.  Mr.  Olmstead  is  doing  his  best, — which  is 
very  little,  we  admit, — to*  make  us  yield  to  his  reason  or  rea- 
sons ;  but  even  he  would  recoil  from  the  outrage  of  attempt- 
ing to  impose  upon  us  his  Ego  or  personality,  or  pretending 
that  it  is  authority  for  us. 

The  author  knows  much  less  of  philosophy  than  he  fan- 
cies. He  has  confounded  in  his  own  mind  the  authority 
which  authorizes  or  motives  the  mental  assent,  whether  the 
assent  of  faith  or  the  assent  of  knowledge,  with  the  mind 
that  assents,  the  yardstick  with  the  clerk  who  measures  you 
by  it  a  piece  of  tape  or  of  cloth.  In  fact,  he  goes  further, 
and  confounds  not  only  the  measure,  but  the  measured  with 
the  measurer,  and  makes  all  three  identical  and  indistinguish- 
able, as  we  told  his  friends,  the  transcendentalists,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  We  saw  clearly  enough  that  he  did  so  in  his 
note  to  Father  Hecker,  to  which  we  replied,  but  we  did  not 
choose  to  regard  him  as  meaning  it.  Yet  the  letter  before 
us  leaves  us  no  option  in  the  case,  for  he  not  only  reiterates 
his  assertion,  but  undertakes  to  prove  it.  But  we  need  not 
go  on,  for  he  adds  nothing  more. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  author's  appendix  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  a  hard  nut  for  him  to 
crack  with  his  doctrine  of  pure  individualism  or  personalisra. 
The  author  is  too  narrow-minded  and  too  superficial,  indeed, 
too  ignorant  of  the  questions  he  raises,  to  be  refuted.  He 
is,  however,  a  brilliant  example  of  the  deplorable  effects  of 
a  vicious  philosophical  training.  The  difficulty  in  his  case 
is  not  so  much  in  teaching  him  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  unteach- 
iuff  him  the  errors  imbibed  from  his  vicious  education.  His 
mind  is  worse  than  a  blank. 

We  see  in  the  absurdities  into  which  a  man  like  Mr. 
Olmstead,  possibly  a  very  respectable  lawer,  falls  the  mo- 
ment he  steps  out  of  his  profession,  the  importance  of  giving 
our  educated  young  men  a  sound  and  thorough  philosophi- 
cal education.     Out  of  our  Catholic  schools  and  colleges. 
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with  non-CatlioIic8  there  is  absolutely  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  philosophy  learned  or  taught.  Even  in  onr  Cath- 
olic schools  and  coUeges  the  philosophy  taught  needs  revis- 
ing, or  at  least  needs  to  be  more  thoronghly  taught.  Our 
professors,  with  rare  individual  exceptions,  fall  into  a  routine, 
and  do  little  or  nothing  to  quicken  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils, or  to  create  in  them  a  love  for  philosophical  studies. 
Then,  what  can  a  boy  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age 
learn  of  philosophy  in  the  conrse  of  one  year,  and  half  of 
that  year  taken  up  with  other  studies  1  The  blame  is  not 
all  with  the  college;  it  is  chiefly  with  the  parents  who  will 
not  leave  their  sons  long  enough  in  college  to  go  through 
the  nefiessary  curriculum.  Our  young  men  graduate  wit!i 
only  a  slight  smattering  of  philosophy,  not  enough  to  serve 
any  purpose  in  active  life,  and  that  little,  save  a  few  techni- 
calities, they  lose  in  a  year  or  two.  Parents  must  correct 
their  error,  and  leave  their  sons  in  the  college  long  enough  to 
complete  a  respectable  course  of  study.  If  they  are  too 
poor  for  that,  let  them  keep  their  sons,  especially  the  dunces, 
at  home.  Better  to  have  no  learning,  than  to  be  only  half- 
learned.  Let  our  colleges  also  lengthen  their  coarse  of 
studies,  and  give,  at  least,  two  years  more  to  philosophy. 

We  say  "  especially  the  dunces."  It  is  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  parents  to  suppose  that  all  children  are  capable 
of  profiting  by  a  liberal  education,  or  to  seek  to  bring  up 
all  their  sons  to  learning,  as  it  is  said.  Some  boys,  if  brought 
up  to  the  pursuit,  may  make  excellent  farmers,  mechanics, 
or  traders,  who  would  only  be  spoiled  for  life,  if  sent  to 
college  and  devoted  to  literature  and  science.  Our  colleges 
should  refuse  matriculation  to  boys  of  only  ordinary  abili- 
ties, and  who  give  no  promise  of  superior  aptitude  for  leai-n- 
ing.  Give  to  all  the  education  or  instruction,  as  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  receiving  it,  needed  for  the  ordinary  avocar 
tioiis  of  life ;  but  reserve  your  colleges  and  universities  for 
those  only  who  ^ve  pramisa  of  superior  abilities,  of  parts 
more  than  ordinarily  bright,  and,  in  training  them,  follow, 
and  allow  thera  to  follow,  their  natural  aptitude.  Some  boys 
have  a  natural  genius  for  languages,  some  for  mathematics, 
some  for  history,  some  for  antiquarian  research,  some  for 
poUte  literature,  some  for  the  physical  sciences,  and  a  few 
for  philosophy  and  theology.  Do  not  thwart  tlieir  natural 
genms,  or  attempt  to  train  thera  for  pursuits  or  professions 
for  whicli  they  have  no  natural  aptitude,  and  in  which  it  is 
pretty  sure  beforehand  that  they  can  never  rise  above  re- 
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-epectable  mediocrity.    All  coUege-bred  men  are  not  compe- 
tent to  teach  nhiloBophj. 

We,  as  Catnolics,  want  a  grand  Catholic  XTniversity  into 
which  the  students  who  have  taken  their  degree  of  A.  B., 
and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  our  existing  collets, 
may  enter  and  continue  under  able  professors  their  studies 
-of  predilection  for  four,  six,  or  eight  years  longer.  Then 
we  may  have  scholars,  learned  men,  scientific  men,  philoso- 
phers, theologians,  not  unworthy  of  the  name,  to  the  great 
service  of  the  church  and  benent  to  American  society^  espe- 
cially to  our  Catholic  community.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  scholars  are  trained  for  the  public  good,  not  for  their 
private  advantage ;  and  that  the  thorough  education  of  the 
few  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  community  than 
the  half  education  of  the  many,  which  is  all  the  many  in 
iuiy  nation  or  country  do  or  can  receive. 


END  OF  VOLUME  VIIL 
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